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of  obstacles,  which  teaches  what  to  recoil 
before,  and  what  to  override ;  in  the  self- 
command  which  forbids  passion  to  inter- 
fere with  interests  distinctly  seen,  or  with 
plans  deliberately  laid.  This  is  the  char- 
acter of  mind  which,  in  our  judgment,  has 
made  the  present  Emperor  of  the  French 
what  he  is.  Slow,  meditative,  and  ob- 
servant, long  years  of  adversity  and  cap- 
tivity, spent  for  the  most  part  in  reading 
and  solitary  thought,  enabled  him  thor- 
oughly to  grasp  and  fathom  two  subjects 
— the  character  and  wants  of  the  French 
nation,  and  the  operations  necessary  to 
secure  his  own  power  and  establish  his 
own  dynasty.  His  instinctive  popular 
sympathies  helped  him  largely  with  the 
first,  and  his  cold  and  concentrated  selfish- 
ness with  the  second.  He  understands 
the  French  character,  because  he  shares 
many  of  its  weaknesses  and  desires ;  and 
he  is  so  bent  upon  retaining  empire,  that 
he  has  an  almost  supernatural  susceptibili- 
tv  to  dangers  which  menace  it.  His  uncle 
fell  because  he  had  no  moderation,  and 
because  his  violent  pride  and  passions  ut- 
terly obscured  his  reason.  The  nephew 
will  never  run  into  these  errors  or  ex- 
cesses. With  far  smaller  natural  powers 
than  his  uncle,  with  not  one  tithe  of  his 
commanding  genius,  he  has  far  more 
general  information,  far  cooler  and  closer 
observation,  far  juster  appreciation  of 
men  and  circumstances,  and  incomparably 
greater  self-control. 

In  the  first  place,  he  resolved  that,  at 
all  events,  he  would  not  be  overthrown, 
like  so  many  of  his  predecessors,  by  a 
popular  insurrection  in  the  capital.  To 
this  end  he  has  transformed,  or  is  in  pro- 
cess of  transforming,  the  whole  of  Paris. 
The  day  of  successful  barricades  is  past 
forever.  The  great  centers  of  discontent 
and  ententes,  the  impenetrable  dark  nar- 
row streets  and  courts,  where  the  enemies 
of  the  Government  of  the  hour  and  the 
enemies  of  all  society  used  to  congregate 
and  plot,  and  whence  they  issued  forth  on 
their  chaotic  errand,  have  been  nearly  all 
ir-  aded  and  destroyed,  and  splendid 
,.  ight  military  roads,  under  the  name 
"Boulevards,"  driven  through  the 
dens  of  crime  and  the  fastnesses  01  organ- 
ized tumult  and  rebellion.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  enceinte  and  the  detached  forts 
which  surround  Paris  are  now  nearly 
completed ;  so  that  henceforth  the  army 
must  always  be  master  of  the  situation, 
and  the  man  who  wields  that  army,  if 


only  he  be  resolute  and  it  be  faithful, 
must  be  master  of  France. 

To  secure  the  fidelity  and  increase  the 
efficiency  of  this  army  was  therefore  the 
next  point ;  and  to  this  Louis  Napoleon 
has  applied  himself  with  a  steadiness  and 
sagacity  so  remarkable  as  fully  to  merit 
the  success  it  has  obtained.  Before  he 
took  the  matter  in  hand,  the  French  sol- 
dier, raised  by  conscription  and  serving 
only  seven  years,  (unless  during  continu- 
ous periods  of  war,)  had  scarcely  time  to 
become  a  separate  class :  he  meddled  with 
politics ;  he  shared  the  sentiments  of  his 
fellow-peasants  and  artisans;  he  looked  to 
an  early  retirement  into  the  bosom  of  his 
family  ;  and  after  a  short  period  of  excite- 
ment and  of  discipline,  he  was  again  ab- 
sorbed among  the  people.  Two  results 
ensued:  the  esprit  de  corps  was  not 
strong  enough  or  enduring  enough  to 
conquer  the  esprit  ck  classe,  when  the  two 
came  into  collision;  and  hence  the  fre- 
quent occasions  on  which  the  troops  fra- 
ternized with  the  mob,  and  set  their  offi- 
cers at  defiance ;  and  every  year  returned 
into  civil  life  thousands  of  men  whose 
military  training,  skill  in  organization,  and 
familiarity  with  the  use  of  arms,  made 
them  most  formidable  leaders  or  consti- 
tuents of  insurrectionary  movements  ;  and 
hence  the  insurgent  mobs  of  Paris  and 
Lyons  were  the  most  effective  and  dan- 
gerous the  world  has  ever  seen.  The 
system  was  accompanied  with  other  dis- 
advantages. 

"  The  pressure  of  the  Crimean  war  be- 
came an  additional  motive  for  planning  a 
reform  of  the  whole  system.  It  was  the 
first  war  on  a  large  scale  since  the  em- 
pire ;  and  in  spite  of  the  good  will  and 
natural  capability  of  the  French  soldier,  it 
showed  the  drawbacks  of  a  military  sys- 
tem based  wholly  on  conscription :  young 
soldiers,  weak  in  body,  were  found,  even 
in  the  best  case,  but  poor  substitutes  for 
trained  troops  in  the  strength  of  man- 
hood. On  the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  1855, 
therefore,  a  law  appeared  which  m  odified 
considerably  the  position  of  the  soldier, 
and  which  is  tending  to  alter  completely 
the  character  of  the  French  army.  Ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  1 832,  which  regulates 
the  conscription  up  to  this  day,  the  annual 
contingent  is  furnished  from  the  young  men 
who  have  completed  their  twentieth  year.'' 
The  decreed  number  are  drawn  by  lot,  cer- 
tain exemptions  being  established  by  law. 
"  Besides    these  cases  exempt   by  law, 
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every  one  was  allowed  to  find  a  substitute 
at  his  own  expense.  This  system  had 
great  inconveniences  for  the  families  as 
well  as  for  the  army.  The  remplacement 
became  a  trade  of  the  worst  description, 
in  which  all  kinds  of  devices  were 
practiced  to  defraud  the  families ;  there 
was  fradulent  substitution  of  names,  or 
the  substitute  deserted,  or  was  found  in- 
capacitated for  military  service  ;  and  the 
family,  which  was  responsible  to  the 
State,  had  to  pay  the  line  several  times 
over.  On  the  other  hand,  tLis  system 
brought  into  the  army  a  number  of  scamps, 
who  were  difficult  to  manage,  and  exer- 
cised a  pernicious  influence  on  their  com- 
rades. This  was  so  generally  the  case, 
that  a  substitute  was  almost  always  looked 
upon  as  a  suspicious  character. 

"  The  law  of  1855  abolishes  substitution 
altogether,  and  establishes  exemption  in- 
stead.    Every  one  who  is  called  to  serve 
can  now  secure  exemption  by  paying  the 
sum  fixed  by  the  Government,  and   the 
^family  is  then  relieved  from  all  responsi- 
bility.     The    money    is    paid    into    the 
\Cais8e  de  la  Dotation  de  VArmee,  which 
rtakcs   upon  itself   to   supply   the   corrc- 
•sponding  number   of  men   by  voluntary 
^enlistment  and  the  reenlistraent  of  old 
^soldiers.     Soldiers  actually  in  service  can 
Hike  wise  get  discharged  by  paying  a  fixed 
sum  for  each  remaining  year  they  would 
have  to  serve.    The  sum  fixed  for  exemp- 
tion from  the  whole  seven  years  of  service 
is  2500  francs,  and  250  for  each  year  the 
soldier  has  to  complete.    The  bounty  for 
enlistment  is  2000  francs,  and  for  terms  of 
iless  than  seven  years  280  francs  a  year.     . 
.    .    In  order  to  favor  still  more  the  reen- 
listment  of  old  soldiers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  they  receive  additional  pay, 
increasing  from  10  to  50  centimes  a  day, 
after  the  second  and  third  recngngements. 
To  this  must  be  added,  that  the  time  of 
service  which   entitles  to  a  pension   has 
been  reduced  from  25  to  20  years ;  that 
every  year  of  campaign  or  garrison   in 
Algeria  reckons  for  two  years'  service ; 
and  that  the  midaiUe  militaire,  founded 
in  1852  for  soldiers  and  non-commissioned 
officers,  gives  an  annuity  of  100  francs. 

44  For  the  generality  of  workmen,  peas- 
ants, or  artisans,  then,  who  feel  a  vocation 
for  military  service,  the  army  now  offers 
the  means  of  retiring  between  thirty-five 
and  forty  years  of  age,  with  a  competency 
sufficient  to  live  upon.  At  thirty-six,  a 
man  who  is  tolerably  lucky  may  have  his 


capital  of  6000  francs  besides  his  pension ; 
and  if  his  conduct  has  entitled  him  to  the 
medal,  he  may  have  altogether,  it  is  reck- 
oned, 700  or  800  francs  a  vear. 

"Numbers  will  best  prove  the  influence 
of  these  arrangements.  According  to  the 
report  of  the  Caisse,  at  the  close  of  1859 
the  voluntary  enlistments  since  its  estab- 
lishment amounted  to  62,398,  and  the 
reenlistments  to  81,212.  It  need  scarcely 
be  remarked  how  much  this  tends  to  alter 
the  French  army,  which  loses  every  year 
more  its  character  of  a  conscript  force,  to 
become  one  of  voluntary  and  professional 
soldiers.  It  is,  of  course,  too  large  to  rely 
exclusively  on  voluntary  enlistment  for 
maintaining  it ;  but  the  strong  mixture  of 
this  element  contributes  not  a  little  to 
raise  its  value  in  the  field,  and  its  reli- 
ability at  home  as  a  pillar  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  The  difference  already  ap- 
peared in  the  war  in  Italy  as  compared 
with  that  in  the  Crimea,  and  will  every 
day  make  itself  more  felt.  The  number 
of  conscripts  who  purchase  exemption, 
too,  is  rapidly  increasing.  From  16  per 
cent  in  1856,"it  rose  to  18  in  1858,  and  to 
27  J  per  cent  in  1859  ;  when  out  of  140,000 
men  called  out,  not  less  than  38,325  were 
exonerated." 

Nor  is  this  all  that  Louis  Napoleon  has 
done  to  favor  the  army  and  attach  it  to 
himself.  He  has  devoted  much  time  and 
attention,  and  great  sagacity  as  well,  to 
its  reequipment  and  improvement.  Every 
new  invention  or  contrivance  which  pro- 
mts to  augment  either  the  comfort  or 
efficiency  of  the  soldier  has  been  cordially 
welcomed  and  energetically  furthered  by 
him.  He  has  provided  it  for  conquest,  he 
has  led  it  to  glory,  he  has  inscribed  the 
names  of  new  victories  on  the  standards 
of  every  regiment,  and  he  has  made  en- 
listing and  campaigning  as  sure  a  road  to 
the  competence  and  ease,  so  dear  to 
Frenchmen,  as  almost  any  civil  calling. 
He  has  made  an  imperial  army ;  and  it 
will  be  strange  indeed  if  he  be  not  able  to 
count  upon  it  in  his  hour  of  need. 

But  Louis  Napoleon,  on  assuming  su-, 
preme  power,  knew  perfectly  well  that  it 
would  not  answer  his  purpose  to  rely  on 
the  army  principally  or  alone.  It  was 
essential  that  he  should  conciliate  the  suf- 
frages and  secure  the  willing  support  of 
the  largest  and  most  influential  classes  of 
the  French  nation.  It  was,  of  course, 
vain   to  hope  for  the   allegiance  of  the 
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Leiritimists,  who  could  never  reinird  hira 
as  any  thing  but  an  upstart  and  a  usurper ; 
of  tiie  Orleanists,  whom  he  had  super- 
seded :  of  the  Republican*,  whose  creation 
he  had  crushed,  and  whose  theories  he 
had  trampled  under  foot ;  or  of  the  poli- 
ticians of  any  section,  since  he  had  taken 
away  the  occupation  of  them  all.  But  it 
was  still  open  to  him  to  satisfy  the  wants, 
to  allay  the  fears,  to  flatter  the  passions, 
and  to  stimulate  and  direct  into  harmless 
and  profitable  channels  the  activity  and 
energy  of  the  peasant,  the  ouvrier  and  the 
bourgeois — three  classes  which  constitute 
among  them  probably  thirty-five  out  of 
the  thirty-six  millions  of  the  numerical  po- 
pulation of  France.  Xow  all  these  have 
their  chief  desires  in  common  ;  they  all 
love  wealth,  advancement,  and  national 
glory.  The  peasant  is,  above  all  things, 
anxious  to  be  secured  in  the  possession  of 
his  little  property,  to  have  a  prospect  of 
augmenting  it,  and  to  find  a  lucrative  in- 
vestment for  the  savings  which,  with  such 
infinite  pains  and  self-denial,  he  is  always 
scraping  together.  The  ouvrier  is,  above 
all  things,  anxious  for  steady  employment 
and  enhanced  wages,  such  as  shall  enable 
him  to  enjoy  life  as  he  goes  along,  and 
in  his  turn  to  become  a  proprietor  at 
last.  The  bourgeois  makes  an  idol  of  or- 
der, security,  and  commercial  prosperity ; 
he  desires  as  the  summum  bonum  a  gov- 
ernment strong  enough  to  keep  down  so- 
cialists and  cmeutiers,  open-handed  and 
imaginative  enough  to  stimulate  specula- 
tion, to  develop  industry,  and  to  exploiter 
the  resources  of  the  country,  and  at  the 
same  time  corrupt  and  spendthrift  enough 
to  multiply  those  snug  jobs  and  small  lu- 
crative civil  offices  which  are  so  worship- 
ed and  striven  after  by  the  most  place- 
hunting  people  in  Europe.  Employment 
for  the  artisan,  security  and  profitable  in- 
vestments for  the  peasant,  an  increase  in  the 
number  and  the  pay  of  functionaries,  and 
promising  speculations  aud  golden  enter- 
prises for  the  middle  classes  —  Louis  Na- 
poleon knew  well  that  if  he  could  give 
these,  and  at  the  same  time  enough  of  for- 
eign influence  and  glory  to  gratify  the 
national  vanity,  he  would  have  established 
his  throne  on  the  surest  of  all  foundations. 
He  knew  also  that  as  a  rule  the  French  long 
to  be  governed  rather  than  to  govern  them- 
selves— to  be  governed  well,  to  be  governed 
resolutely,  to  be  governed  much.  He  was 
determined  they  should  feel  no  deficiency 
on  this  score,  and  he  saw  that  by  turning 


all  the  national  activity  into  the  channel 
of  material  well-being,  and  by  a  judicious 
manipulation  of  the  material  resources  of 
the  conntry,  he  could  satisfy  at  once,  and 
in  combination,  all  the  three  classes  of  the 
community,  on  whose  hearty  and  zealous 
adhesion  the  stability  of  his  position  must 
depend.  He  set  himself  vigorously  to 
work  to  attain  these  objects ;  and,  what- 
ever we  may  think  of  the  economical  sound- 
ness of  the  means  employed,  or  of  the 
financial  dangers  which  his  svstem  has  in- 
curred,  we  can  not  deny  that,  thus  far  at 
least,  he  has  most  signally  succeeded. 

When  he  arrived  at  power,  the  state  of 
the  population  in  all  the  great  towns  was 
menacing  and  perilous  in  the  extreme. 
Paris,  and,  to  a  less  degree,  Lyons,  Mar- 
seilles, Bordeaux,  and  Rouen,  swarmed 
with  work-people  only  partially  and  fitful- 
ly employed,  imbued  with  the  wildest 
dreams  and  doctrines  of  socialism,  and 
ready  for  any  outbreak.  The  "droit  a n 
travaiV  was  their  cry.  But  there  was  lit- 
tle work  for  them,  and  it  seemed  impossi- 
ble to  find  or  make  any.  The  ateliers  no- 
tionaux  had  proved  a  disastrous  failure, 
and  had,  indeed,  only  increased  the  mis- 
chief and  the  danger.  One  of  the  very 
first  steps  of  the  new  Emperor  was  to  take 
this  matter  courageously  in  hand.  He  or- 
ganized a  scheme  of  public  works  on  a 
scale  hitherto  undreamt  of,  and  which  even 
yet  are  still  incomplete.  He  determined 
to  rebuild  a  large  part  of  Paris,  and  not  a 
little  of  some  other  chief  cities.  As  we 
have  already  mentioned,  he  has  done  this 
in  a  manner  to  promote  another  of  his  ob- 
jects—  that  oi  the  military  subjugation 
of  the  metropolis.  Workmen  in  stone 
and  mortar,  and  in  all  subsidiary  trades, 
soon  found  ample  employment  and  im- 
proving wages  ;  and  as  occupation  in- 
creased, discontent  and  political  excite- 
ment died  away.  But  the  question  pre- 
sents itself :  "  How  was  money  found  for 
all  these  undertakings,  which  could  only 
be  partially  and  remotely  remunerative  ?" 
The  municipalities  everywhere  were  en- 
couraged and  aided,  perhaps  we  may  eveu 
say  commanded,  to  employ  their  revenues, 
and  even  to  mortgage  their  future  means, 
in  the  cause.  A  few  particulars,  having 
reference  to  the  case  or  Paris,  may  enable 
us  to  comprehend  the  modus  operandi. 
The  ordinary  municipal  income — derived 
from  the  octroi,  or  taxes  on  all  articles  of 
consumption  entering  the  town,  and  from 
certain  other  sources — was,  in  1858,  about 
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£3,000,000 ;  it  is  now  rather  more  than 
£4,000,000.  The  ordinary  expenses,  in- 
cluding interest  on  the  debt  incurred,  do 
not  exceed  £2,800,000.  There  is,  there- 
fore, and  has  been  for  many  years,  a  sur- 
plus of  revenue  over  expenditure,  which 
in  the  aggregate  since  1852,  according  to 
our  author,  has  amounted  to  £10,416,- 
000.  In  addition  to  this,  £8,000,000  more 
have  been  borrowed,  and  three  or  four 
more  millions  obtained  from  the  sale  of 
land,  materials,  etc.  Altogether,  the  en- 
tire cost  of  the  whole  series  of  works, 
when  completed,  may  be  twenty-three  or 
twenty-four  millions  sterling,  toward  which 
the  state  has  engaged  to  pay  two  millions 
from  time  to  time  as  the  works  proceed. 
Last  year  its  contribution  was  £250,000. 
It  is  obvious  that  with  this  aid,  and  the 
surplus  revenue  of  the  city,  the  expenses 
incurred,  though  enormous,  will  not  be 
ruinous. 

The  disturbance  created  by  the  sudden- 
ness and  the  extent  of  the  demolitions 
and  reconstructions  has,  however,  been 
very  great,  and  has  given  rise  to  consider- 
able outcry.  The  number  of  individuals 
inconvenienced  by  their  forced  displace 
ment  has  been  large,  and  some  of  the 
smaller  shopkeepers  have  even  been  ruin- 
ed. Rents  have  risen  enormously — a  pro- 
cess by  which  the  bourgeoisie,  the  propri- 
etors and  middle  classes,  have  profited 
largely,  but  by  which  the  ouvrier  and  the 
employe,  who  have  been  driven  outside 
the  barriers  in  search  of  cheaper  lodgings, 
have  suffered  much.  The  influx  of  stran- 
gers, and  the  general  prosperity,  also,  have 
caused  a  great  augmentation  in  the  price 
of  all  articles  of  consumption.  But,  as  a 
rule,  profits  and  wages  have  risen  even 
more ;  so  that  all  except  the  possessors  of 
fixed  incomes  are  better  off  than  formerly, 
and  are  proportionately  contented.  The 
advance  in  the  wages  of  the  artisans  is 
calculated  to  be  not  less  than  forty  per 
cent.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Govern- 
ment has,  as  we  all  are  aware,  interposed 
on  two  or  three  occasions  to  reduce  and 
equalize  the  price  of  bread  and  butcher's 
meat  in  Paris,  in  a  fashion  that  to  Eng- 
ishmen  and  free-traders  seems  quite  mon- 
strous and  inadmissible ;  at  one  time  em- 
powering the  distributors  of  these  ne- 
cessaries to  continue  a  high  price  longer 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  done,  in 
order  to  indemnify  themselves  for  forced 
sales  at  inadequate  remuneration ;  at  an- 
other time  actually  subsidizing  them   in 


some  fancied  ratio  to  their  alleged  losses 
or  diminished  gains.  But  in  France,  where 
every  one  looks  to  the  Government  for 
every  thing,  these  anomalous  proceedings 
create  no  surprise  or  condemnation:  on 
the  contrary,  the  people  consider  them  as 
very  proper,  and  would  blame  Govern- 
ment for  neglecting  them.  The  result  of 
the  whole  is,  that  the  working-classes  in 
the  capital  and  in  other  great  cities  of 
France  have  never  been  so  uniformly  well 
off  as  during  the  ten  years  of  the  Imperial 
regime. 

Nor,  in  judging  of  the  propriety  and 
the  cost  of  these  proceedings,  must  we 
lose  sight  of  one  important  fact,  to  which 
the  writer  we  are  criticising  (or  rather 
using)  draws  special  attention.  There 
are  no  poor-rates  in  France.  The  poor 
there,  ii  unemployed,  are  dependent  for 
subsistence  purely  upon  casual  charity  or 
Government  assistance.  The  aid  rendered 
by  the  Government  is  almost  always  in 
the  form  of  public  works,  usually  works 
of  real  and  obvious  utility.  With  us  the 
chief  part  of  the  sum  expended  goes  in  the 
maintenance  of  paupers  in  a  state  of  de- 
moralizing, and  not  always  necessary,  idle- 
ness. And  if  it  be  the  case,  as  our  author 
affirms,  that,  including  loans  to  distressed 
manufacturers,  allotments  for  vicinal  roads, 
subsidies  to  "  Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance," 
and  to  "  Societes  de  Secours  Mutuel,"  the 
improvement  and  reconstruction  of  cities, 
the  creation  of  harbors,  the  reclamation  of 
waste-lands,  etc.,  the  total  sum  expended 
in  any  one  year  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment has  never  exceeded  three  million 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  we  certain- 
ly are  not  entitled  to  reproach  it  with  ex- 
travagance. The  annual  sura  levied  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  poor,  county,  and 
other  rates,  is  upward  of  eleven  million 
pounds,  of  which  six  million  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  is  spent  actually  in  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  that  is,  in  a  mode  which 
yields  no  return  whatever.  It  may  well 
be  that  the  French  mode  of  keeping  the 
laboring  class  from  want  and  starvation 
and  despair  is  far  cheaper,  if  not  so  sys- 
tematic, as  our  own. 

The  Emperor  has  likewise  contrived  to 
hit  the  fancies  and  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
peasant  even  more  completely  than  those 
of  the  artisan.  The  agricultural  French- 
man is  eminently  conservative,  thrifty, 
and  saving.  His  first  passion  is  to  secure 
his  small  property — perhaps  only  half  an 
acre  and  a  wretched  cottage.    His  second 
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is  to  augment  it,  and  to  rise  in  the  world. 
For  this,  he  toils  earfy  and  late,  lives  with 
the  frugality  of  an  anchorite,  and  denies 
himself  all  costly  pleasures.  As  a  propri- 
etor he  has  a  mortal  dread  of  socialistic 
doctrines  and  disturbances.  How  strong 
and  how  prevalent  is  this  feeling  was 
shown  by  the  conservative  and  almost 
anti-republican  character  of  the  members 
sent  up  from  all  rural  districts  to  the  Con- 
vention and  National  Assembly  of  1848. 
As  a  striving  and  hoarding  animal,  the 
peasant  is  above  all  things  anxious  to  find 
safe  and  profitable  investments  for  the 
small  sums  which  he  is  constantly  scraping 
together.  In  1851,  rightly  or  wrongly,  a 
universal  terror  of  socialistic  insurrections 
pervaded  France.  A  saturnalia  of  plun- 
der was  by  many  believed,  and  believed 
with  the  most  absolute  sincerity,  to  be 
imminent.  The  danger  may  have  been 
exaggerated ;  the  dread  may  have  been 
unreasonable,  and  may  even  have  been 
cunningly  fostered  to  assist  sinister  de- 
signs. But  as  to  the  existence  of  the  one 
and  the  influence  of  the  other  there  can  be 
no  dispute.  The  moment  Louis  Napoleon 
vaulted  into  the  throne  both  ceased,  as  if 
by  magic.  The  fashion  in  which  he  han- 
dled the  reius  of  power  gave  confidence 
instantaneously.  Every  one  felt  that  he 
was  one  who,  whatever  else  he  might  do 
or  permit,  would  at  least  protect  property 
against  lawless  outbreaks;  and  was  per- 
fectly competent  to  do  so.  u  Society  was 
saved :"  the  humble  peasant,  as  much  as 
the  rich  millionaire — perhaps  even  more — 
breathed  freely  once  again,  and  no  longer 
trembled  for  his  little  terre  or  his  scanty 
hoard.  No  wonder  the  ruler  who  wrought 
this  change  became  popular  at  once.  But 
the  Emperor  did  more.  Previously  the 
French  peasant  had  no  means  of  investing 
his  hard-earned  savings  except  in  the  pur- 
chase of  land,  which  was  always  difficult 
and  always  costly.  This  absence  of  lu- 
crative investment  for  small  sums  had 
caused  the  price  of  land  to  be  enormously 
enhanced — so  that  in  some  parts  of  France 
it  did  not  yield  above  one  per  cent  interest 
to  the  purchaser.  Louis  Napoleon  ended 
this  state  of  things.  By  the  encourage- 
ment of  railways  and  commercial  associa- 
tions he  did  much ;  but  by  his  "  open 
loan"  system  he  did  far  more.  No  ruler 
ever  borrowed  so  recklessly  as  he  has 
done ;  but  at  the  same  time  no  one  ever 
borrowed  with  so  rare  and  successful  a 
sagacity.     Before  his  time,  Government 


loans,  in  France  as  in  England,  wTere 
tendered  for  as  a  whole  by  great  capi- 
talists, and  by  these  distributed  at  a  pre- 
mium among  their  friends  and  customers. 
Louis  Napoleon  allowed  every  man  to  in- 
scribe himself  for  the  smallest  sums,  (one 
hundred  francs,  and  even  less  if  we  re- 
member right,)  and  even  gave  a  prefer- 
ence to  the  poorer  subscribers.  Now,  as 
every  Frenchman  feels  the  most  un- 
bounded confidence  in  the  power  of  the 
Government,  and  in  the  security  of  Gov- 
ernment stock,  and  as  the  terms  of  the 
new  loans  gave  four  or  five  per  cent  inter- 
est, every  peasant  had  at  once  a  most  ad- 
vantageous investment  for  his  moderate 
savings  not  only  offered  to  him,  but,  by 
the  skillful  arrangements  ordered  by  the 
Emperor,  brought  home  to  his  very  door. 
The  effect  was  astonishing,  and  most  in- 
structive. The  secret  hoards  of  France 
were  brought  out  with  eagerness,  and  every 
one  was  amazed  to  see  how  vast  they 
were:  four  or  five  times  the  amount  wanted 
was  subscribed  for ;  and  every  holder  of 
rentes  became  of  necessity  a  firm  friend 
and  anxious  upholder  of  the  Government, 
whose  creditor  he  was.  It  became  clear 
that  the  Emperor  might  draw  nearly  any 
sums  he  wanted  from  the  same  source, 
and  that  the  more  he  borrowed,  the 
stronger  he  would  grow. 

Even  this,  however,  does  not  exhaust 
all  the  service  which  the  Emperor  ren- 
dered directly  or  indirectly  to  the  culti- 
vator of  the  soil.  The  establishment  of 
railways,  the  increased  commercial  activity 
of  the  country  generally,  and  the  demand 
for  labor,  caused  by  the  vast  building 
operations  set  on  foot  in  Paris  and  else- 
where, had  a  very  notable  influence  on 
agricultural  wages.  The  surplus  rural 
population  was  drained  away  into  the 
large  towns,  and  employed  there  in  enter- 
prises which,  even  when  not  remunerative 
to  their  undertakers,  always  paid  the 
handicraftsmen  well ;  sometimes  even  more 
than  the  surplus  emigrated,  and  in  certain 
districts  hands  for  field-operations,  espe- 
cially about  harvest-time,  were  actually 
scarce.  Thus  the  wages  of  agricultural 
labor,  and  the  price  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce, rose  together;  and  the  poor  culti- 
vator ceased  to  regard  the  increase  of  his 
family  with  the  same  dismay  as  formerly. 
Prosperity  and  war,  in  combination,  put 
an  end  to  the  dreaded  redundancy. 

Let   us  now   see   what   the   sagacious 
energy  of  the  Emperor  has  done  for  the 
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middle  classes.  The  French  bourgeois, 
whether  tradesman,  merchant,  manufac- 
turer, or  capitalist,  has  always  been  re- 
markable for  two  characteristics — a  great 
desire  to  make  money,  and  a  still  greater 
desire  not  to  lose  it.  Speculative  and 
gambling  by  temperament,  when  excited 
he  had  none  of  the  Yankee  daring;  his 
caution  perpetually  kept  his  enterprise  in 
check.  Louis  Napoleon  set  himself  ener- 
getically— and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  delibe- 
rately and  "  of  malice  aforethought" — to 
stimulate  the  second,  and  to  dissipate  the 
first.  He  resolved  to  arouse  to  the  utmost 
the  national  longing  for  material  pros- 
perity ;  to  employ  the  whole  bourgeoisie 
in  material  undertakings,  so  as  to  leave 
them  no  time  or  taste  to  think  of  politics. 
He  has  pursued  his  purpose  with  the  most 
unscrupulous  audacity — but  also  with  no 
ordinary  measure  of  sagacity,  and  with  the 
most  marvelous  success.  He  has  trans- 
formed the  whole  face  of  France,  and  would 
almost  seem  to  have  transmuted  some  of 
the  most  salient  features  of  the  French  char- 
acter. The  desire  to  be  rich  seems  to  have, 
for  a  time  at  least,  superseded  every  other ; 
and  the  love  of  pleasure  and  the  love  -of 
glory  to  have  fallen  into  comparative 
abeyance. 

As  to  the  means  which  the  Emperor 
has  employed  to  obtain  this  end,  there  will 
be  much  variety  of  opinion.  Some  may 
have  been  indefensible,  some  may  have 
been  hazardous;  but  the  result  of  the 
whole  has  been  startlingly  great.  He 
began  by  an  enormous  Government  ex- 
penditure. Besides  public  works,  he 
spent  vast  sums  on  both  the  army  and  the 
navy,  and  infused  unwonted  activity  into 
all  the  subsidiary  industries  occupied  in 
feeding  these,  especially  into  iron-foundries 
and  engineering  establishments.  The  out- 
lay consequent  on  the  Crimean  and  Italian 
wars,  while  it  wasted  much  of  the  national 
funds,  made  countless  private  fortunes, 
and  employed  countless  workmen.  We 
are  not  going  to  drag  our  readers  through 
a  multitude  of  figures,  which  may  be  in- 
complete, and  are  sure  to  be  perplexing. 
Onr  author  gives  as  the  result  of  his 
analysis,  that  in  eight  years  the  Govern- 
ment spent  on  an  average  fifteen  millions 
sterling  more  than  the  regular  revenue — 
yet  that  revenue  was  upwards  of  sixty 
millions.  On  the  whole,  we  may  safely 
estimate  that  the  Emperor  has  spent 
£150,000,000  of  the  national  money,  over 
and  above  the  proceeds  of  taxation,  in 


stimulating  and  developing  the  national 
enterprise.  Much  of  this  sum  no  doubt 
has  been  wasted  or  misapplied,  but  much 
also  has  been  profitably  spent.  It  has  at 
least  given  France  some  glory,  and  such 
an  army  and  navy  as  together  cannot  be 
matched  in  the  world. 

But  it  has  done  more  than  this.  Under 
the  imperial  regime,  the  foreign  trade  of 
France  has  increased  as  rapidly  as  our 
own.  In  1851,  the  aggregate  imports 
and  exports  were  only  £112,000,000.  In 
1859,  the  last  year  before  the  new  tariff 
they  had  reached  £200,000,000.  Consider 
what  an  immense  development  of  every 
kind  of  production  and  interchange  is  im- 
plied in  these  figures.  The  rapid  growth 
of  commercial  associations  is  another  indi- 
cation of  the  same  marvelous  change.  In 
1846,  there  were  2747  of  these  registered  ; 
during  the  Revolution  they  fell  off  to  15 1 1  ; 
they  are  now  nearly  5000.  Formerly 
capital  was  scarce  in  France  for  any  un- 
dertakings except  the  safest  and  most 
lucrative ;  now  it  seems  to  be  ready  for 
any  enterprise  —  even  the  Suez  Canal. 
The  gigantic  loan-societies,  the  Credit 
JFbngier,  and  Credit  Mobilier,  are  an- 
swerable for  much  of  this.  On  the  whole, 
we  believe  these  are  well  managed ;  but 
few  Englishmen  of  business  can  look  at 
either  their  proceedings  or  their  constitu- 
tion without  a  shudder. 

The  present  railway  system  of  France, 
which  has  done  such  wonders  both  to  de- 
velop the  resources  and  to  utilize  the 
capital  of  the  country,  is  mainly  due  to 
the  Imperial  Government  —  partly  to  its 
management,  partly  to  its  pecuniary  aid. 
Tiie  old  system  had  been  complicated  and 
clumsy  in  the  extreme ;  the  State  paid  for 
part  of  the  work,  the  departments  or  com- 
munes for  part,  and  the  company  for  the 
residue. 

"Invested  in  1852  with  -full  powers 
of  opening  extraordinary  credits  for 
the  construction  of  the  large  railway 
net- work  decreed  in  1842,  the  Imperial 
Government  gradually  reversed  the  whole 
system  of  its  predecessors.  The  practice 
of  constructing  and  working  railways  at 
the  expense  of  the  Government  was  from 
the  outset  condemned,  and  measures  taken 
at  once  to  form  companies  to  take  off  the 
hands  of  Government  those  lines  which 
were  its  property.  Although  the  idea  of 
an  ultimate  reversion  of  all  the  principal 
railways  to  Government  was  not  given  up 
in  theory,  the  uniform  grant  of  a  ninety- 
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nine  years'  lease  to  the  companies,  instead 
of,  as  before,  half  that  period,  or  even  less, 
was  virtually  giving  them  a  right  of  pro- 
prietorship. All  companies  were  recon- 
structed on  this  basis.  Liberal  terms  were 
given  both  to  the  companies  which  took 
the  Government  lines  and  to  the  old  ones, 
which  were  still  under  large  obligations 
for  outlays  made  by  Government,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  condition  was  imposed 
that  they  should  greatly  extent  their  re- 
spective lines.  .  .  .  Government  subven- 
tions were  not  altogether  stopped,  but  they 
were  every  year  more  reduced.  From 
thirty  to  forty  per  cent  of  the  outlay,  their 
former  proportion,  they  gradually  sank  to 
twenty  per  cent  and  less,  until  in  1857, 
when  a  large  construction  of  branch  rail- 
ways (four  thousand  miles)  was  decreed, 
subventions  were  in  most  cases  dropped, 
and  a  guarantee  of  4.C5  per  cent,  as  inter- 
est and  sinking  fund  on  a  certain  maximum 
of  expense  for  fifty  years,  was  adopted 
as  the  rule.  If  the  revenues  of  the  old 
lines  exceeded  a  certain  sum  per  mile,  the 
surplus  was  to  be  applied  as  part  of  the 
guarantee  stipulated  by  the  Government 
for  the  new  branch  lines ;  if  these  latter 
should  at  any  time  yield  more  than  the 
guarantee,  the  surplus  was  to  be  used  to 
repay  the  sums  expended  by  Government 
as  guarantee  ;  and  after  1872  all  revenues 
of  old  and  new  lines  bevond  a  fixed  sum 
were  to  be  shared  with  Government.  The 
system  of  direct  subventions  was  only 
kept  up  in  exceptional  cases,  where  the 
Government  was  specially  interested,  from 
military  or  other  motives ;  but  taking  all 
this  together,  it  is  calculated  that  the  pro- 
portion of  expenses  borne  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  these  branch  lines  amounts  to  no 
more  than  from  eight  hundred  to  one 
thousand  pounds  per  kilometer,  or  about 
seven  per  cent  of  the  outlay,  against  four 
thousand  pounds  per  kilometer,  or  thirty 
per  cent,  which  had  been  the  average  on 
the  old  lines.  By  these  means  a  complete 
revolution  has  writhin  the  last  ten  years 
been  effected  in  the  French  railway  system. 
They  have  changed  their  character  as 
Government  concerns,  and  have  become 
private  enterprises.  The  effect  of  this 
emancipation  is  plainly  visible  in  the  pro- 
gress which  railways  have  made  since  that 
time.  From  twelve  hundred  and  seventy 
miles  in  1851,  they  had  risen  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year  to  above  five  thousand 
miles ;    and  this  result  has  been  achieved 


at  about  one  half  the  cost  entailed  on  the 
Government  by  the  former  system." 

By  similar  means,  by^judicious  stimulus 
and  occasional  aid,  the  other  means  of 
communication  in  France  have  been  greatly 
extended  and  improved.  To  say  nothing 
of  canals,  it  is  calculated  that  thirty -three 
millions  of  francs  are  now  annually  spent 
on  Imperial  highways,  forty-eight  millions 
on  departmental,  and  one  hundred  mil- 
lions on  communal  or  vicinal  roads.  A 
good  deal  of  this  is  directly  traceable  to  a 
sort  of  gentle  pressure  exercised  by  the 
authorities,  assisted  by  careful  loans.  The 
commercial  treaty  with  England  was  an- 
other, and  a  courageous  step,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  stimulating  and  setting  free  private 
enterprise,  on  the  consequences  of  which, 
however,  it  is  too  early  to  speak.  On  the 
whole,  the  success  of  Louis  Napoleon  in 
filling  the  whole  mind  of  middle-class 
France  with  the  passion  fpr  money-making 
has  been  astonishing.  The  drawback  has 
been,  that  the  gambling  spirit  has  been 
fostered  in  nearly  the  same  ratio  as  the 
spirit  of  legitimate  enterprise  and  indus- 
try, and  honesty  has  not  been  taught  either 
by- precept  or  example.  The  feverish  ex- 
citement of  the  Bourse  is  a  sad  set-off 
against  the  activity  of  the  shipping  ports 
and  the  railway  office.  We,  however,  who 
remember  Hudson,  must  not  be  too  severe 
upon  the  age  and  nation  which  has  to  be 
ashamed  of  Mires     and  his  judges. 

Now  if,  in  all  the  matters  on  which  we 
have  touched,  we  may  be  of  opinion  that 
the  hand  of  the  Government  has  been  too 
visible  and  too  active — which  undoubtedlv, 
according  to  English  notions,  has  been 
the  case — we  must  bear  in  mind  that  in 
France  the  people  have  always  been  in  the 
habit  of  looking  to  the  Government  for 
every  thing;  that  they  have  Yit\\e  initiative; 
that  though  a  most  organizable,  they  are 
not  a  self-organizing  race;  and  if,  as  the 
writer  we  are  reviewing  is  convinced,  the 
persistent  aim  of  Louis  Napoleon  has 
been  to  arouse  and  supplement,  and  not  to 
supersede,  individual  enterprise,  we  must 
admit  that  in  these  matters  he  contrasts 
most  favorably  with  all  his  predecessors.* 


*  Our  author  maintains  also  that  the  Emperor 
has  not  only  produced  far  greater  effects  in  this 
direction  than  his  forerunners,  but  has  produced 
them  at  less  cost  "  Taking  both  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary expenses  together,  a  sum  of  £52,000.- 
000  represents  the  *  leaven'  used  up  by  Imperialism 
in  ten  years  for  stimulating  national  enterprise 
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Certain  it  is,  that  in  every  thing  relating 
to  commercial  policy  his  views  are  incom- 
parably sounder,  wider,  more  liberal,  and 
more  courageous,  not  only  than  those  pre- 
valent among  Frenchmen  generally,  but 
than  those  entertained  by  the  cleverest 
statesmen  of  any  previous  regimr.  On 
all  such  subjects  he  is  as  far  ahead  of 
Guizot  and  Thiers  as  Pitt  was  ahead  of 
Fox,  or  as  Sir  Robert  Peel,  at  the  close  of 
his  career,  was  ahead  of  Lord  Derby  and 
Lord  Melbourne. 


f 


At  home,  then,  the  Emperor,  in  the 
course  of  ten  years,  and  in  the  process  and 
>erhaps  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating 
lis  own  power,  has  insured  the  posses- 
sions, utilized  the  savings,  and  improved 
the  condition  of  the  peasant.  lie  has  in- 
creased the  earnings,  pacified  the  minds, 
directed  the  energies,  and  absorbed  the 
surplus  numbers  of  the  ouvrier  class.  He 
has  aroused,  concentrated,  and  turned  to 
profit  the  enterprise  and  love  of  money  of 
the  mercantile  and  industrial  bourgeoisie. 
lie  has  doubled  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  country,  and  quadrupled  its  railways. 
He  has  brought  both  army  and  navy  to  a 
pitch  of  perfection,  both  in  equipment 
and  extent,  never  before  reached  —  not 
even  by  his  uncle.  And  he  has  done  all 
this  at  a  money  cost  which  is  enormous  no 
doubt,  but  which  can  scarcely  be  deemed 
excessive,  if  we  regard  either  the  results 
achieved  or  the  capability  of  the  country 
to  afford  it.  It  is  probable  that  he  has 
not  spent,  one  year  with  another,  more 
than  one  third  of  the  annual  accumulations 
of  the  people.  The  savings  of  France — 
that  is,  the  aggregate  surplus  of  every 
body's  income  over  every  body's  expendi- 
ture, after  the  ordinary  taxes  have  been 
paid — are  estimated  by  some  economists 
as  high  as  fifty  million  pounds.  The 
Emperor  has  not  borrowed  and  spent  an- 
nually more  than  fifteen  million  pounds ; 
and  not  all  even  of  this  sum  has  been  un- 
productive. The  moral  and  intellectual 
cost  of  the  Empire  to  France  is  another 
question  altogether,  on  which  we  shall 
have  a  word  or  two  to  say  presently. 
l>ut  first  let  us  cast  a  very  brief  glance  at 
what  the  Emperor  has  done  abroad. 

Next  to  pleasure  and  the  means  of  it — 
sometimes  even  before  either — the  love 
of  glory  has  been  the  ruling  passion  of 
Frenchmen.     Partly  from  vanity,  partly 

and  promoting  national  prosperity,  agaii  at  a  eum 
of  £08,000,000  laid  out  in  the  ten  years  previous." 


from  arrogance,  partly  from  desire  for 
power,  partly  from  a  thirst  for  excite- 
ment, partly  from  a  consciousness  of  pe- 
culiar capacity,  they  love  to  distinguish 
themselves  in  war,  and  to  dictate  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  France  so  long  gave 
the  law  to  Europe,  that  she  has  almost 
learned  to  believe  that  it  is  her  special 
function  and  her  inalienable  right.  When 
Louis  Napoleon  came  to  the  throne,  he 
was  not  only  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
gratifying  this  national  sentiment,  but  he 
actually  shared  it  in  a  very  large  measure, 
lie  sympathized  with  the  nation  in  its  rest- 
lessness, in  its  fancy  for  distinction,  in  its 
mania  for  meddling  and  for  grandeur. 
He  might,  had  he  yielded  without  moder- 
ation or  sagacity  to  his  own  and  his  peo- 
ple's passions,  have  set  all  Europe  in  a 
blaze,  and  lost  both  his  country  and  him- 
self. He  might  have  made  a  dash  at  the 
"  natural  boundaries"  of  France,  and  pan- 
dered to  the  national  jealousy  and  grudge 
toward  England.  The  nation  would  have 
applauded  and  backed  him  in  both  pro- 
ceedings. He  did  neither.  He  was  rest- 
less certainly,  and  kept  all  around  him  in 
hot  water ;  but  he  has  assiduously  culti- 
vated the  friendship  and  good-will  of  Eng- 
land, has  made  some  sacrifices,  has  borne 
some  vexations,  and  has  risked  some  po- 
pularity by  doing  so.  He  has  not  been 
generous  where  the  distribution  of  fame 
and  glory  was  concerned :  perhaps,  as  a 
French  ruler,  he  could  not  afford  to  run 
so  counter  to  the  national  weakness  as  to 
be  so.  He  has  not  always  been  truthful 
in  his  dealings  with  us,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  Savoy  and  Switzerland ;  but  it 
can  not  be  said  that  he  has  exceeded  the 
usual  insincerity  of  diplomatic  intercourse; 
and  compared  with  the  French  statesmen 
who  preceded  him,  all  our  ministers,  we 
believe,  admit  that  he  may  even  be  term- 
ed fair  and  honest.  He  has  been  a  princi- 
pal in  two  desperate  and  bloody  wars ;  but 
assuredly  it  is  not  for  England  to  blame 
him  in  either  case,  for  in  the  Crimean  war 
he  was  our  ready  and  energetic  ally,  and 
in  the  Italian  war  he  aided  and  made  vic- 
torious a  cause  which  we  had  at  heart 
more  than  any  other.  He  joined  us  in  our 
Chinese  expedition,  and  dragged  us  into 
his  Mexican  one ;  and  though  our  Govern- 
ment has  been  compelled  to  disapprove 
his  proceedings  in  the  latter  case,  and  to 
withdraw  from  all  participation  in  them, 
yet  many  sagacious  Englishmen  are  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  he  took  a  wider  and 
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sounder  view  than  Lord  Russell  of  what 
was  necessary  ;  and  hold  that  good  both 
to  Mexico  and  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to 
America,  may  be  the  result.  The  issue  of 
his  two  great  wars  has  been  both  glorious 
to  France  and  beneficial  to  Europe.  We 
sav  nothing  as  to  his  motives  in  undertak- 
ingeither,  nothing  as  to  certain  proceedings 
in  the  course  of  them,  nothing  as  to  how 
far  his  secret  intentions  may  have  been 
overruled  for  good ;  but  it  can  not  be  denied 
that,  since  his  uncle's  overthrow,  no  two 
political  events  have  been  so  signally  ser- 
viceable to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  of 
progress.  The  check  and  humiliation  of 
llussia  relieved  Germany  from  its  most 
overshadowing  terror,  and  deprived  Ger- 
man despots  of  their  grand  refuge  and  re- 
source ;  it  rescued  Europe  from  a  weight 
which  was  always  thrown  into  the 
wrong — that  is,  the  anti-popular  scale,  and 
whose  precise  value  could  not  be  estimat- 
ed, and  was  therefore  proportionately  the 
more  formidable.  The  war  with  Austria 
in  1859 — whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
lawlessness  of  its  origin,  or  the  selfish  and 
abortive  end  which  so  stained  and 
dwarfed  its  grandeur — did  what  no  pre- 
vious king  or  conqueror  had  ever  done — 
it  made  Italy  a  kingdom ;  it  led  to  the 
creation  of  a  new  power  and  monarchy  in 
Europe ;  for  though  Louis  Napoleon  did 
not  do  all  that  has  been  done,  and  has  not 
done  all  that  he  should  do,  yet  most  un- 
questionably nothing  could  have  been 
done  without  him.  He,  even  more  than 
either  Cavour  or  Garibaldi,  may  claim  to 
be  the  founder  of  Italian  unity  and  inde- 
pendence ;  for  if  they  were  the  causce 
causantes.  he  was  the  causa  sine  qua  non. 
We  need  not  give  him  any  credit  for 
popular  sympathies  or  generous  aspira- 
tions ;  we  need  not  give  him  as  much 
credit  as  many  do  for  width  or  depth  of 
political  vision  :  still  the  fact  remains, 
that,  in  the  two  great  wars  which  have 
'signalized  his  reign,  in  giving  glory  to 
France  he  has  also  done  good  to  the 
world.  He  has  disturbed  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  added  enormously  to  its 
taxation  ;  but  he  has  given  indefinite  pos- 
sibilities to  one  people ;  and  a  country,  a 
future,  the  realization  of  a  noble  dream, 
and  freedom  from  a  crushing  tyranny,  to 
another.  It  is  given  to  few  rulers  thus  to 
win  fame  and  gratitude  by  a  single  stroke 
— to  do1  good  while  doing  wrong — to 
scatter  priceless  blessings  to  uncounted 
millions,  while  meditating  and  pursuing 


only  their  own  advancement,  but  medi- 
tating and  pursuing  this  with  sagacity 
and  insight. 

But  the  power  of  doing  all  these  things 
— of  performing  all  these  magnificent 
achievements  abroad,  and  eliciting  all 
these  lucrative  results  at  home — has  been 
gained  at  the  cost  of  the  political  paralys- 
is of  the  nation ;  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say,  by  pandering  to  and 
taking  advantage  of  that  weary  longing 
after  political  lethargy,  which  was  the 
consequence  of  the  fierce  struggles  and 
the  unsatisfactory  results  of  preceding 
years.  More  than  this  it  would  be  scarce- 
ly fair  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon. Passing  over  the  perjury  and 
violence  through  which  he  bounded  to  the 
throne — for  which  morality  can  grant  no 
absolution — it  is  not  quite  true  to  say 
that  he  crushed  the  political  liberties  of 
the  nation.  The  number  of  those  who 
wrere  willing,  or  thought  it  worth  while, 
to  strike  a  blow  in  their  defense  was  so 
infinitely  small ;  the  number  of  those  who 
deemed  the  surrender  of  them  a  cheap 
price  to  pay  for  security  and  peace  was  so 
incomparably  large  ;  the  acclamation  with 
which  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  people — 
numerically  reckoned,  as  every  thing  has 
long  been  reckoned  there — then  or  short- 
ly after  ratified  all  the  Emperor's  acts, 
and  signed  away  their  own  individual 
freedoms  and  responsibilities,  Mas  so 
prompt  and  so  universal — that  he  can 
hardly  be  accused  of  more  than  of  law- 
lessness in  interpreting  the  national  de- 
sires, and  skillful  egotism  in  turning  them 
to  his  own  purposes.  That  he  has  suited 
the  great  mass  of  the  nation  more  thor- 
oughly— understood  them  more  intimate- 
ly— hit  their  fancies,  mastered  their  inter- 
ests, done  their  work^  incomparably  bet- 
ter than  any  of  their  previous  rulers,  ad- 
mits, we  think,  of  no  doubt  whatever. 
He  undertook  to  do  all  their  political 
business  for  them,  on  his  own  terms  and 
in  his  own  way ;  and  they  were  too  sick 
of  their  own  blunders  not  to  be  thankful 
to  him  for  the  offer.  This  is  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  from  crushing  and  keeping 
down  the  liberties*  of  a  struggling  and  as- 
piring people.  As  a  matter  of  political 
as  apart  from  personal  morals,  the  ques- 
tion very  much  resolves  itself  into  this : 
whether  the  wishes  of  the  cultivated  and 
educated  few,  or  of  those  of  the  numerical 
majority,  are  to  be  deferred  to  in  the  es- 
tablishing of  the  government  and  institu- 
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tions  of  a  country?  Tbat  nearly  the 
whole  elite  of  the  French  nation — those  to 
whom  politics  was  a  liberal  profession, 
those  to  whom  political  philosophy  was  an 
earnest  and  cherished  study,  those  who 
think  and  who  would  fain  write  and  speak 
on  political  questions — are  opposed  to  the 
Emperor,  and  have  been  suppressed  and 
reduced  to  virtual  slavery  by  him,  is  in- 
disputably true.  And  those  whose  creed 
it  is — as  it  is  ours — that  the  intelligence  of 
a  countrv  and  not  its  uneducated  masses 
ought  to  govern  and  decide,  will  condemn 
him  as  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  sin. 
But  this  has  never  been  the  creed  of 
Frenchmen  since  the  great  transformation 
of  1 789 — and  yet  only  by  the  adherents 
and  on  the  principles  of  this  creed  can  the 
autocracy  of  Louis  Napoleon,  independ- 
ent of  its  genesis,  he  held  a  usurpation  or 
a  tyranny.  Equality  and  universal  suf- 
frage—  two  fatal  errors  —  are  the  wor- 
shiped ideas  of  the  Gallic  mind  ;  and  these 
have  consecrated  and  enthroned  the  Em- 
peror. And  actions  must  be  judged 
mainly  by  the  standard  of  ethics  and  belief 
in  the  nation  which  commits  them — politi- 
cal actions  more  than  any  other.  More- 
over, holding  the  doctrine  that,  as  a  gene- 
ral law,  the  more  educated  classes  of  a  na- 
tion ought  to  bear  rule,  and  that  the  will 
of  an  autocrat  and  the  will  of  a  democra- 
cy are  both  injurious  foundations  for  civil 
polity — we  are  bound  to  say,  that  if  any 
experience  could  shake  our  conviction 
in  the  habitual  soundness  of  this  doctrine, 
it  would  be  the  conduct  of  the  great  body 
of  the  educated  French  politicians  during 
the  last  forty-five  years,  both  when  in  pow- 
er, when  in  opposition,  and  when  in  tem- 
porary subjugation  and  abeyance.  From 
the  year  1815  till  the  year  1848,  the  whole 
of  their  paliamentary  history  was  a  bril- 
liant and  sparkling  display  of  incapacity 
for  either  constitutional  government  or 
lofty  statesmanship  —  an  incapacity  the 
more  sad  and  incurable  because  it  was 
moral  rather  than  intellectual.  Petty  pas- 
sions, fierce  and  yet  small  factions,  in- 
satiable desire  for  unchecked  power,  in- 
ability to  compromise  or  share,  notions  of 
public  morality  low  in  home  affairs,  un- 
generous in  foreign  questions,  and  almost 
always  narrow,  selfish,  and  unworthy  — 
these  nearly  sickened  and  wore  out  the 
advocates  of  middle -class  rule.  If  we 
look  only  at  three  subjects — but  three  very 
significant  ones — we  shall  be  obliged  to 
confess,  with  surprise  and  mortification, 


that  the  French  proletaire  and  the  Empe- 
ror, his  nominee,  seem  capable  of  wiser 
instincts  and  nobler  sentiments  than  either 
Orleanists,  or  Legitimists,  or  Republican 
statesmen  —  than  either  Guizot,  Thiers, 
Chateaubriand,  or  Cavaignac.  The  men 
whom  we  have  named,  and  nearly  all 
whom  they  represent,  could  never  either 
feel  fairly  toward  Great  Britain,  or  abstain 
from  pandering  to  the  hatred,  envy,  and 
suspicion  of  her,  which  lie  so  deep  in  the 
heart  of  the  French  nation ;  few  of  them 
could  ever  think  or  speak  of  Italian  liber- 
ty without  contempt  and  disgust  ;  and 
none  of  them  would  have  ventured  even 
to  conceive  such  a  measure  as  the  com- 
mercial treaty  with  England.  Louis  Na- 
poleon has  steadily  kept  friends  with  Eng- 
land, and  can  appreciate  her ;  he  has  some 
sympathy  with  Italy,  and  has  served  her 
splendidly,  in  spite  of  the  denunciations 
of  "liberal"  politicians;  and  he  has  inau- 
gurated something  like  free-trade.  And 
the  masses  have  accepted  his  policy  in 
the  first  case  and  the  last,  and  heartily 
and  disinterestedly  applauded  it  in  the  se- 
cond. 

It  seems  doubtful  whether  even  now  he 
is  not  willing  to  give  a  larger  measure  of 
political  freedom  to  his  Chambers  than 
either  the  people  approve,  or  than  the  lib- 
eral politicians  deserve,  or  are  able  to  use 
well.  The  factious  virulence  of  temper, 
and  the  absence  of  any  wide  or  sound 
views  of  national  policy,  displayed  in  the 
more  recent  discussions  in  the  Corps  Le- 
gislatif,  were  sources  of  bitter  grief  and 
disappointment  to  all  friends  of  parliamen- 
tary institutions.  The  best-disposed  mon- 
arch can  scarcely  be  expected  to  concede 
enlarged  privileges  to  deputies  who  use 
all  that  he  does  concede  to  attack  the  very 
foundations  of  his  power;  especially  when 
he  may  be  pardoned  for  the  conviction 
that  they  are  both  less  sagacious,  less  lib- 
eral, and  less  generous  than  himself.  The 
writer  before  us  draws  a  most  graphic  pic-* 
tureof  the  entire  stagnation  of  all  political 
life  in  France ;  nor  does  he  profess  to  see 
any  symptoms  of  its  revival. 

"  The  longer  the  search,  and  the  more 
earnest  the  seeker,  the  deeper  will  be  the 
disappointment  and  the  sadness.  Ten 
short  years,  and  all  is  forgotten,  or  re- 
membered only  to  be  cursed  and  laughed 
at.  The  artisan  who  once  listened  with 
devotion  to  the  public  reading  of  the  pa- 
per in  his  atelier^  and  who  might  have 
given  lessons  in  politics  to  many  a  member 
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of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  now  cares  no 
more  about  politics  than  the  tool  he  han- 
dles. He  has  a  vague  sympathy  for  Italy,' 
because  he  admires  the  man  of  the  people, 
Garibaldi  the  pure,  and  because  it  is  the 
French* army  which  'made'  Italy.  The 
bourgeois  is  frightened  at  the  very  word 
politics,  and  reads  piously  his  semi-official 
paper,  from  which  he  tries  to  gather  what 
the  Emperor  is  going  to  do  next.  Of  the 
upper  classes,  the  great  mass  care  only 
for  telegrams  from  abroad,  and  announce- 
ments of  the  Moniteur,  as  influencing  the 
quotations  of  the  Exchange.  Politics  im- 
ply change  and  disturbance,  hence  risks 
and  losses ;  they  have  been  already  the 
cause  of  much  misery  in  the  world,  and 
above  all  in  France.  Let  us  guard 
ourselves  against  all  further  temptation. 
Besides,  politics  are  a  social  "  bore  ;"  free- 
dom a  dangerous  illusion,  which  is  easily 
caught  by  the  mob  and  turned  against 
their  betters.  Rather  the  rule  of  one  man 
than  that  of  the  masses." 

It  is  possible  that  this  political  lethargy, 
as  a  temporary  and  transition -phase  of 
French  national  life,  may  not  be  without 
its  serviceable  influence.  It  may  give 
popular  passions  time  to  subside,  factious 
enmities  time  to  die  away,  wearied  public 
feeling  time  to  restore  its  elasticity,  and 
arise  refreshed  by  its  slumber.  It  may 
give  sounder  notions  of  economy  and  gov- 
ernment an  opportunity  to  take  root  in 
the  nation's  mind  by  the  close  observation 
of  an  entirely  new  regime.  The  various 
parties  who  see  what  they  have  all  lost  by 
their  insatiable  and  intolerant  thirst  for 
an  undivided  monopoly  of  power  may  pos- 
sibly learn  from  their  common  catastrophe 
those  essons  of  moderation  and  of  com- 
promise without  which  all  constitutional 
government  is  absolutely  and  forever  hope- 
less. An  era  of  stagnation,  succeeding  to 
an  era  of  such  aimless  and  ceaseless  agita- 
tion, may  afford  the  people  the  interval 
of  rest  necessary  to  recover  its  tone.  The 
enormous  development  of  material  wealth 
and  comfort  may  render  peace  more  wel- 
come, by  rendering  war  more  disturbing 
and  more  ruinous.  The  national  charac- 
ter may  undergo  a  permanent  modification, 
which,  without  rendering  it  more  estima- 
ble or  more  lofty,  may  reuder  it  less  ex- 
ternally mischievous.  But  it  is  impossible 
for  the  most  resolute  optimist  to  conceal 
that  this  refreshing  slumber  and  this  con- 
tingent gain  are  being  purchased  at  a 
price  which,  viewed  from  any  moral  stand- 


point, must  be  held  to  be  enormous.  This 
price  is  threefold.  In  the  first  place,  the 
whole  soul  of  the  nation  is  concentrated 
upon  money -making,  and  upon  money- 
making  rather  by  speculation  than  by  so- 
ber and  plodding  industry.  The  spirit  of 
stock-jobbing — than  which  there  is  scarce- 
ly any  devil  more  demoralizing — has  seiz- 
ed upon  all  classes,  and  has  been  unscru- 
pulously fostered  by  the  Imperial  entour- 
age. "  The  almighty  dollar  "  has  grown 
to  be  almost  as  omnipotent,  and  quite  as 
much  worshiped,  in  France  as  in  America. 
In  the  second  place,  the  Imperial  system 
has  made  it  necessary  to  govern  with  in- 
ferior tools,  and  to  raise  only  third-rate 
men  to  high  place.  The  ablest,  the  proud- 
est, and  the  purest  minds  of  France  na- 
turally refused  to  serve  under  a  rule  so 
inaugurated  and  so  directed.  The  clever- 
est statesmen  and  the  most  experienced 
administrators  declined  to  obey  a  master 
whose  selfish  aims  they  clearly  detected,  but 
whose  superior  ability  they  did  not  recog- 
nize. Independent  thinkers,  with  marked 
individualities,  and  strong  convictions,  and 
precise  purposes,  would  not  submit  to  be- 
come the  mere  clerks  and  instruments  of 
an  Emperor  who  consulted  no  one,  defer- 
red to  no  one,  and  thought  out  every 
thing  for  himself.  Honorable  politicians, 
with  characters  to  lose,  and  names  which 
they  valued  far  above  any  Bonaparte,  felt 
that  it  was  impossible  to  join  either  the 
Court  or  the  Government  of  a  man  who 
had  no  moral  principles  and  no  nobility  of 
soul ;  who  might  drag  them  through  any 
mire,  and  cover  them  with  any  shame  ; 
and  who,  if  glory  was  to  be  gathered, 
would  want  it  all  for  himself.  The  Em- 
peror was,  therefore,  by  the  necessity  of 
his  position  aud  his  desires,  driven  to  em- 
ploy and  surround  himself  with  prefects 
and  proconsuls  who  could  help  him  little, 
and  were  certain  to  degrade  him  much, 
and  with  whom  no  great  or  noble  men 
would  choose  to  be  mixed  up.  Hence  the 
sad  and  injurious  spectacle  presented  to 
the  world  of  a  regime  establishing  and 
maintaining  its  supremacy  in  one  of  the 
greatest  nations  of  our  day,  from  which  yet 
every  thing  that  is  eminent  in  that  nation 
for  virtue,  ability,  or  fame,  stands  resolutely 
and  reprovingly  aloof. 

In  the  third  place,  whatever  profit  the 
strength  and  lucrative  sagacity  of  the  Im- 
perial rule  may  bring  to  France,  has  been 
purchased  by  a  torpor  of  the  national 
intellect  almost  amounting  to  paralysis. 
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Freedom  is  the  very  soul  and  essential  con- 
dition of  all  mental  activity  and  literary 
achievement.  If  thought  and  speech  are 
fettered  in  any  direction,  they  grow  dead 
iu  all.  If  one  field  is  prohibited,  they  re- 
tire from  the  rest.  If  debarred  from  the 
loftiest  and  most  spirit-stirring  subjects — 
and  such  are  unquestionably  those  which 
deal  with  questions  of  government  and 
social  order  —  feebleness  and  stagnation 
spread  over  their  efforts  in  all  other  lines. 
It  is  so  now  in  Frauce :  there  is  little  pro- 
ductiveness, and  no  greatness,  in  the  lit- 
erary life  of  the  nation  ;  and  its  degeneracy 


is  not  more  shown  in  its  general  sterility 
than  in  the  character  of  the  scanty  pro- 
geny to  which  it  does  give  birth.  More- 
over, great  literary  efforts,  worthy  intel- 
lectual achievements,  can  only  spring  from 
aspirations  after  some  noble  purpose  or 
faith  in  some  good  cause ;  and  both  faith 
and  aspiration  seem  alike  dead  in  France. 
There  are  doubtless  some  who  keep  their 
light  trimmed  and  their  lamp  burning,  but 
they  do  so  in  the  secrecy  and  silence  of 
their  own  soul. 

[to  be  concludid.] 
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ICELAND   AND   ITS   PHENOMENA.* 


Of  old,  Iceland  was  almost  regarded  in 
the  light  of  a  mythical  island  in  unknown 
waters.  Whether  Pytheas,  a  Marseillais 
adventurer,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  really 
touched  there  or  not,  is  a  geographical 
puzzle  ;  and  whether  Virgil  by  his  Ultima 
Thule  meant  Iceland  or  the  Shetland  Isles, 
is  as  uncertain  to  us  as  it  probably  was  to 
himself.  Certain  it  is,  that  only  within  a 
period  comparatively  modern  have  the 
almost  boundless  lava -deserts  and  lofty 
snow-field9  of  this  mysterious  region  be- 
come the  dwelling-place  of  civilized  men. 

As  to  its  physical  constitution,  Iceland 
is  a  huge  accumulation  of  volcanic  matter. 
It  is  a  cold,  solidified  testimony  to  the 
fierce  energies  of  internal  fires.  Like  a 
gray  or  blackened  cinder,  it  stretches  its 
desolate  mass  upon  the  bosom  of  the  ever- 
swelling  seas.     At  first,  the  island  seems 

*  The  Oxonian  in  Iceland ;  or,  Notes  of  Travel  in 
thai  Island  in  the  Summer  of  1 860,  with  Glances  at 
Icelandic  Folk -Lore  *nd  Sagas.  By  the  Rev. 
Frederick  Metcalfe,  M. A     London:  1861. 

Iceland:  Us  Volcanoes,  Geysers,  and  Glaciers.  By 
Charles  Forbes,  Commander  R.  N.  London  : 
1860.  >. 

A  Tottr  in  Iceland  in  the  Sumrjptr  of  1861.  By 
£.  T.  Holland.  B.A..  (One  of  the  Chapters  in 
Peaks,  Passes,  cni  Glaciers :  being  Excursion*  by 
Members  of  the  Alpine  Club.  Second  Serita. 
London:  1862.) 


to  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  volcanic 
cone,  forced  upward  in  defiance  of  the  na- 
tural downward  pressure  of  fathom  upon 
fathom  of  ocean.  Fire  and  water  were 
here  in  continual  strife — the  fire  furiously 
impelling  its  molten  lavas  toward  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea — the  water  unceasingly 
rolling  its  deluges  upon  the  unsubdued 
fire  beneath  it.  In  the  course  of  years 
mile  after  mile  of  lava  was  piled  up,  and 
the  ever-added  beds  of  scoriae  rose  one 
upon  another,  like  an  immense  vitrified 
fort,  whose  frowning  battlements  main- 
tained themselves  against  all  assaults  of 
waves  and  tempests,  icebergs  and  earth- 
quakes. The  accumulative  processes  went 
on,  until  a  deeply  founded,  and  now  im- 
movable, territory  was  established  in  mid- 
ocean,  extending  over  some  forty  thousand 
square  miles,  and  exceeding  by  about  one 
fifth  the  area  of  Ireland.  The  fire  has 
mastered  the  water ;  but  the  fiery  product 
is  still  and  forever  surrounded  by  the  tem- 
pestuous forces  of  its  opponent. 

To  liken  the  exterior  to  some  familiar  ob- 
ject, Ve  mav  say  that  it  resembles  a  flat,  as- 
cending arch,  having  a  crowning  elevation 
of  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  yards  above 
the  sea.  To  cause  this  elevation,  the  cen- 
ter of  the  former  volcanic  activity,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  many  thousands  of 
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volcanic  craters  must  have  burned  and 
erupted  for  an  unreckoned  number  of  cen- 
turies. The  deep  and  narrow  fiords  which 
indent  the  coast  on  all  sides,  and  allow  the 
6ea  to  run  up  for  miles  toward  the  inte- 
rior, were  probably  formed  by  numerous 
lava  -  streams,  which  originally  radiated 
from  a  common  submarine  center,  and 
were  afterward,  at  various  epochs,  im- 
pelled upward  to  their  present  position. 
The  interior  of  the  island  is  little  beside 
one  vast  lava-desert,  partly  varied  with 
perennial  ice-mountains.  The  latter,  lo- 
cally named  Yokulls,  or  JokuUsf  are  the 
most  interesting  feature  to  the  traveler, 
and  will  be  presently  referred  to  in  parti- 
cular. Lava  and  ice  together  occupy  at 
least  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  island,  and 
the  districts  so  covered  are  now,  and  pro- 
bably will  continue  to  be,  uninhabited. 
Neither  blade  of  welcome  grass,  nor  even 
hard  and  stunted  bush,  relieves  the  death- 
like solitude.  The  traveler  ranges  through 
a  theater  of  great  conflagrations,  blasted 
with  flames,  scorched  up  with  fiercest 
heats,  and  covered  with  cinder-like  blocks 
that  can  neither  yield  nor  hold  fresh  wa- 
ter. The  coast  is  marked  by  many  marshy 
districts,  which  in  other  countries  would 
be  shunned,  but  which  are  here  occupied 
as  the  most  eligible  portions  of  the  coun- 
try. In  these  the  Icelander  fixes  his  home, 
erects  a  poor  and  unsightly  house,  aud,  if 
he  is  able  to  find  some  spots  for  pasture 
along  the  banks  of  the  numerous  rivers 
which  run  down  from  lake  and  ice-moun- 
tain into  every  fiord  upon  the  coasts,  be- 
gins a  never-ending  contest  with  the  ad- 
verse circumstances  of  his  dwelling-place. 
How  strongly  his  lot  contrasts  with  that 
of  the  inhabitants  of  sunny  lands  and  fer- 
tile soils!  Grain  will  scarcely  ripen  in 
his  short  and  unsettled  summer.  Europe 
must  send  him  his  daily  bread — if  of  the 
finer  kind — from  its  warmer  latitudes  and 
corn-growing  fields.  The  poor  Icelander 
dwells  upon  the  chosen  seat  of  desolation; 
and  in  some  years  the  Polar  ice  forms  a 
belt  round  his  island,  especially  on  the 
northern  and  western  coasts,  and  causes 
incessant  rains,  which  spoil  his  harvest. 
Then  famine  will   stare  him  in  the  face 

*  A  Jdkull  (otherwise  Jokul  or  Yokul)  signifies 
any  spot  covered  with  perennial  ice.  Henderson 
■ay?,  "  an  ice-mountain  ;"  but  the  Jokul  1b  are  often 
merely  itnmen»e  ice-fields,  which,  in  their  b wheat 
parts,  do  not  rise  to  an  elevation  of  more  than  a 
few  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  Many  of  them 
are  nearly  flat,  and  extend  for  miles  at  about  the 
eame  level 


even  in  the  midst  of  summer,  and  all  his 
carefully-provided  stores  of  codfish  must 
be  exchanged  for  bare  bread ;  and  even 
one  full  meal  of  that  in  a  whole  week  is 
said  to  be  as  much  as  the  many  can  expect 
in  ungenial  seasons.  But,  strange  to  say, 
this  natural  wilderness  and  home  of  fam- 
ine is  becoming  quite  a  popular  visiting- 
place  for  tourists  from  the  south.  Its  ex- 
treme contrast  with  the  luxuries  of  civiliz- 
ed life,  and  with  the  abundant  green  fields 
and  fruitful  gardens  of  England  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  is  of  itself  curiously  at- 
tractive ;  and  the  strong  impulse  to  travel 
in  wild  countries,  and  to  shake  off  the  fet- 
ters of  rigid  society  and  monotonous  task- 
work, have  stimulated  several  hardy  ex- 
plorers within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
not  only  to  do  their  best  in  seeing  Iceland, 
but  also  to  print  their  notes  and  impres- 
sions for  the  benefit  of  less  leisurely  or 
less  adventurous  lovers  of  nature  and  an- 
tiquity. On  the  way,  and  on  the  [high 
seas,  as  we  sail  for  Iceland,  the  Faroe 
Islands  rise  before  us :  and  they  are  well 
worth  a  brief  annotation  as  the  ship  passes 
by  them.  From  summit  to  sea-level  they 
are  composed  of  basaltic  formations,  and 
of  what  is  mineralogically  named  u  trap," 
from  the  Swedish  word  for  "  stair."  The 
first  sight  of  such  rock-masses  from  the 
sea  is  highly  impressive  ;  for  they  present 
a  scene  of  wild  grandeur  and  most  fantas- 
tic outlines.  The  stupendous  sea  -  cliffs 
tower  up  like  masonry  to  heaven.  Story 
after  story  rises  sheer  out  of  the  ocean, 
one  like  ebony,  another  like  iron,  and  an- 
other, again,  like  colored  stones — all  do- 
minating over  the  deep,  as  though  they 
were  the  buildings  of  giants,  to  which,  in- 
deed, the  ancient  Scalds  compared  them. 
In  other  parts,  huge  vertical  basaltic  col- 
umns, like  immense  organ-pipe,  flank  the 
long  fiords,  and  overhang  the  waters  with 
threatening  walls.  The  superstition  of 
the  islanders  conceived  these  tt)  have  been 
originally  pine-forests,  which  King  Olaf 
turned  into  stone. 

If  we  land  on  the  Faroes,  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  mark  the  houses  of  Thors- 
havn.  They  are  all  of  wood,  imported 
from  Norway,  the  framework  resting  on 
walls  of  unhewn  stone.  A  labyrinth, 
however,  of  crooked,  forbidding,  steep 
lanes,  paved  with  slippery  stones,  obtuse- 
ly and  unpleasantly  disposed,  is  not  likely 
to  induce  us  to  prolong  our  explorations, 
unless  we  are  bound,  as  Mr.  Metcalfe  was, 
for  the  ruined  church  of  Kirkubo — the 
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prettiest  scene  in  Faroe.  We  may  as  well 
at  once  reombark,  and  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out for  the  first  view  of  Iceland. 

Yonder,  above  the  fog -bank  which 
blocks  out  the  lower  landscape,  rises  the 
highest  mountain  of  that  country,  Oraefa 
Jokull,  which  iR  six  thousand  two  hundred 
and  forty-one  Danish  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  white  crown  of  unsullied  snow  forms 
a  startling  contrast  with  the  gray  shadows 
of  morning — the  time  at  which  we  are 
viewing  it  with  Mr.  Metcalfe.  Under- 
neath  it,  and  close  by  the  shore,  but  at 
present  invisible,  rise  certain  cliffs,  which 
are  famous  as  the  spot  where  Ingolf  the 
Norwegian,  landed  when,  in  the  year  874, 
he  came  to  establish  himself  in  the  coun- 
try. A  little  to  the  east  of  this  lies  a  Jo- 
kull, whose  glaciers,  advancing  and  de- 
scending toward  the  sea,  have  covered  the 
spot  where  once  dwelt  Hrollang,  nephew 
of  Rollo.  Turn  further  west,  and  you  be- 
hold another  high  mountain,  called  Myr- 
dals  Jokull,  usually  as  white  with  ice  and 
snow  a«  another  huge  Jokull  adjoining ; 
but,  at  the  time  of  this  visit,  it  has  ex- 
changed its  fine  white  garment  for  a  me- 
lancholy covering  of  sackcloth  and  ashes, 
thrown  over  it  by  the  terrific  explosion 
of  a  neighboring  volcano  in  the  summer 
of  1861. 

We  sail  into  the  vast  bay  of  Faxe-Fiord, 
one  horn  of  which  is  Snaefels  Jokull.  Be- 
yond the  other  horn,  for  forty  miles, 
stretch  out  the  "  Fire  I-lands,"  one  of 
which  is  famous  from  having  been  in 
former  days  the  abode  of  that  rare  bird 
the  great  auk.  This  bird  is  now  said  to 
be  extinct  there,  as  well  as  nearly  so  else- 
where ;  and  large  sums  have  been  offered, 
without  success,  for  it  or  its  eggs.  After 
a  somewhat  difficult  passage  has  been  ef- 
fected, the  steamer  casts  anchor  in  the 
harbor  of  Reykiavik,  the  portion  of  which 
any  body  may  see  in  a  map  of  Iceland, 
lying  nearly  at  the  south-western  extrem- 
ity ;  and  of  which,  if  no  body  sees  it  in 
reality,  the  loss,  from  all  accounts,  will  not 
be  serious.  Keen  horse-dealers  and  mo- 
ney-changers await  and  would  ensnare 
the  unwary  tourist  upon  his  landing,  and 
you  may  receive  such  greeting  as  the 
following  from  any  native  to  whom  you 
may  have  obtained  an  introduction  : 
"And  what  brings  you  to  Iceland?  Yon 
know  it  is  the  most  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive country  in  the  world  to  travel 
in.  No  inns,  no  roads,  no  carriages,  no 
any  thing  for  the  convenience  of  the  trav- 


1  pier.  Nothing  but  bogs,  rocks,  and  pre- 
cipices ;  or  lava,  snow,  and  ice ;  or  tor- 
rents and  rivers."  The  natives  can  not 
understand  a  pleasure-tourist's  object,  and 
conceive  he  must  either  be  a  mineralogist 
or  a  madman,  if  he  shows  signs  of  explor- 
ing the  interior. 

The  tourist  must  provide  himself  with 
every  thing  he  is  likely  to  require  in  a 
wild  country  so  uninvitingly  described  as 
above.  An  Icelandic  tent,  very  like  that 
of  a  Bedouin,  must  be  purchased,  and 
horses  and  provi>ions  according  to  num- 
ber and  need.  If  you  want  shelter,  you 
can  only  count  on  the  tent  you  take  to 
cover  you;  if  food,  your  baggage  must 
contain  it,  or  something  like  it,  or  your 
purse  a  weighty  equivalent.  As  for  ex- 
posure, skin  overalls  and  macintosh  must 
render  you  careless  of  rain.  For  guides, 
there  are  no  regular  professional  ones  in 
the  island.  Experienced  Alpine  peasants, 
like  the  guides  of  Chamouni  and  the  most 
traveled  parts  of  Switzerland,  would  be 
invaluable  here. 

We  must  not  wonder  if  we  are  to  see 
and  do  strange  things  and  put  up  with 
strange  fare  in  this  is>land,  for  it  is  a  land 
of  paradoxes.  Here  the  magnet  forgets 
its  affection  for  the  pole,  and  here  the  sea- 
sons torget  their  ordinary  characters,  and  ■ 
summer  is  often  only  so  in  name.  As 
many  as  nine  suns  have  been  seen  in  the 
winter-time  without  affording  the  usual 
warmth  of  one  ;  and  the  favorite  season 
for  thunder  and  lightning  is  mid-winter. 
Here  the  fountain  of  to-day  becomes  the 
river  of  to-morrow,  and  the  river  of  to- 
day dwindles  on  the  morrow  into  a  foun- 
tain. Islands  rise  out  of  its  seas  as  if  by 
sudden  whim,  and  as  suddenly  disappear, 
and  leave  not  a  landmark  above  water. 
Above  the  land,  various  travelers  have 
declared  that  small  and  apparently  trifling 
clouds  suddenly  swoop  down  upon  you 
like  predatory  vultures,  in  furious  tem- 
pest. This,  too,  is  an  island  where  the 
natives  gather  their  fuel  (the  wave-borne 
wood)  from  the  sea,  and  take  their  cod 
from  inland  lakes.  So  strange  is  it,  that 
if  you  find  a  stalactite,  it  is  attributable  to 
a  fiery  rather  than  a  watery  origin  ;  and 
dark  ducks,  with  white  rings  round  their 
eyes,  swim  in  the  boiling  Hvers.  Add  to 
these  the  last  and  not  the  least  paradox, 
that  here  fire  and  ice  are  often  close  com- 
panions, and  icicles  and  glaciers  gather 
themselves  into  the  very  bosom  of  vol- 
canic vents.    In  the  midst  of  so  many 
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contrarieties,  be  prepared  to  find  your  | 
home -notions    contradicted,     and     your 
home-habits  totally  out  of  place. 

Of  natural  Icelandic  curiosities  those 
most  generally  known  are  the  Geysers,  or 
boiling  springs.  Let  us  start  at  once 
upon  a  visit  to  them,  and  trust  to  our 
good  fortune  to  find  them  in  action. 
Away  we  journey  over  a  hard,  dry,  bar- 
ren waste,  down  a  furious  and  steep 
chasm,  descended  by  many  a  free-born 
peasant-legislator  of  the  country  on  his 
way  to  the  old  parliament.  Now  we  find 
onrselves  in  a  broad  alley  of  perfectly 
level  sward,  running  right  and  left  past 
the  bottom  of  a  narrow  natural  staircase. 
It  has  been  formed  by  the  splitting  of  a 
vast  field  of  lava,  which  covers  the  coun- 
try, and  which  has  been  rent  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  depth  of  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet.  The  fissure  thus  created 
is  perfectly  straight  for  a  length  of  about 
three  miles.  Keeping  along  the  level 
sward,  as  if  we  trod  the  dry  moat  of 
some  mighty  fenced  city,  we  are  aston- 
ished to  descry  a  river  bursting  with  a 
lofty  fall  over  what  might  represent  the 
left-hand  rampart.  More  strangely  still, 
it  seems  to  rush  toward  us,  and  to 
threaten  to  overwhelm  us  with  a  resistless 
flood.  Yet,  after  bounding  on  for  a  few 
hundred  yards  between  the  rocky  walls, 
it  suddenly  leads  into  a  deep  pool,  and 
then,  making  a  sharp  turn  to  the  left, 
dashes  into  a  cataract,  finally  expanding 
into  a  broad  river,  and  then  sweeping  on 
into  a  lake.  Such  is  the  famous  and  ec- 
centric river  Oxera. 

To  secure  immediate  presence  when 
the  Geyser  is  in  eruptive  mood,  tents  must 
be  pitched  near  to  it ;  and  our  tent  in 
particular  shall  be  only  about  twenty 
yards  away  from  it.  True,  so  close  an 
encampment  to  an  unquiet  neighbor 
brings  it  appropriate  penalties.  Night 
comes  on,  and  men  require  repose,  while 
the  Geyser  requires  none.  Evermore  it 
boils  and  rumbles  all  the  dark  night  long, 
over  boils  the  water,  and  down  it  pours 
along  the  mound  which  in  daylight  ap- 
pears to  consist  of  stone  cauliflowers,  the 
petrified  growth  of  ages  of  ebullition.  At 
any  time  in  the  night  this  may  take  place, 
bo  that  we  must  sleep  with  an  eye  as  well 
as  an  ear  open,  and  be  ready  to  jump  up 
at  a  moment's  warning  to  see  it  exhibit 
its  forces,  as  well  as  the  gloom  will  per- 
mit. Not  very  refreshing  this  night's  in- 
terrupted repose ;  and  as  soon  as  day 
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dawns  we  may  as  well  be  up  and  look  in- 
quiringly at  the  great  boiler.  The  subter- 
ranean thunderings  wax  loud  ;  but  there 
is  no  lofty  outburst  as  yet.  There  are 
frequent  threats,  but  no  fulfillment.  The 
sound  is  like  that  of  a  heavy  cannonade 
heard  at  a  distance.  Such  ebullitions 
generally  last  from  five  to  ten  minutes, 
and  then  subside,  unless  a  great  eruption 
take  place.  After  waiting  the  whole  day 
in  often-defeated  expectation,  at  last,  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  as  we  stand 
upon  the  very  edge  of  the  basin,  several 
reports  louder  than  usual  are  heard.  Now 
the  water  immediately  over  the>  long  na- 
tural pipe  in  the  center  of  the  basin  sud- 
denly rises  to  a  hight  of  three  or  four 
feet,  and  then  at  once  sinks  down  again, 
but  only  to  rise  higher  afterward  than  be- 
fore. It  continues  alternately  rising  and 
sinking,  as  if  thrown  up  by  a  succession 
of  powerful  jerks,  until  a  thick  column  ot 
water  shoots  up  to  a  hight  of  about  twen- 
ty feet,  and  then,  rising  higher  and 
higher,  separates  into  several  distinct  jets. 
These  keep  falling  back  into  the  basin, 
from  which  they  are  instantly  thrown  up 
again,  thus  producing  a  very  pleasing  ef- 
fect. At  length,  having  reached  a  hight 
of  eighty  or  eighty-five  feet,  the  water 
seems  to  remain  stationary  at  that  eleva- 
tion for  about  one  minute.  Now  it  slow- 
ly subsides  into  its  basin  again,  though 
not  without  several  struggles.  This  erup- 
tion has  lasted  for  five  or  six  minutes, 
while  we  have  been  standing  upon  the 
very  edge  of  the  basin.  We  have  done 
so  with  impunity,  as  the  wind  had  suffi- 
cient force  to  carry  the  steam  away  from 
us  while  we  6tood  upon  the  windward 
side. 

This  one  is  called,  par  excellence,  the 
Great  Geyser,  and  it  has  for  many  years 
attracted  the  chief  attention  of  visitors. 
Geologists,  chemists,  and  comgien  men 
have  gathered  round  this  boiling  crater, 
and  have  experimented  and  speculated 
upon  the  real  causes  of  its  extraordinary 
action.  In  the  opinion  of  some,  a  subter- 
ranean caldron  acts  as  a  steam-boiler,  and 
generates  the  vapor  which  isMias  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  But  in  opposition  to 
this  theory,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
lower  part  of  the  pipe  or  tube  is  often  un- 
disturbed by  the  violent  commotions  of 
some  eruption  in  its  upper  portion,  so 
that  stones  suspended  near  the  bottom 
have  not  been  cast  up,  while  others  placed 
near  the  surface  have  been  thrown  out  to 
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a  great  Light.  The  most  approved  theo- 
ry is,  that  the  mechanical  force  of  the 
Geyser  arises  from  the  instantaneous  gen- 
eration of  vapor,  at  an  excessively  high 
temperature,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
tube.  The  loud  detonations  preceding  an 
eruption  are  probably  caused  by  the  sud- 
den condensation  of  large  vaporous  bub- 
bles, upon  their  meeting  near  the  surface 
with  a  cooler  stratum  of  water.  These 
are  abortive  eruptions,  unable  to  propa- 
gate themselves  beyond  the  point  of  their 
origin,  because  of  the  low  temperature  of 
the  column,  and  they  are  very  frequent. 
The  tube  is  the  natural  cylinder  or  steam- 
pipe  in  which  the  boiling  process  goes  on. 
When  the  basin  of  the  Geyser  becomes 
dry,  as  it  does  immediately  after  an  erup- 
tion, owing  to  the  great  heat  evolved,  the 
tube  is  almost  entirely  empty.  Its  side 
may  be  then  seen  to  be  very  regularly 
formed,  but  contracted  about  a  third  of 
the  way  down,  the  whole  depth  being 
about  sixty-three  feet,  and  the  diameter  at 
the  mouth  a  little  more  than  eight  feet. 
The  heat  stored  up  in  this  tube,  which  is 
the  main  source  of  the  eruptive  power, 
could,  it  is  calculated,  generate  under 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  a  column 
of  steam,  of  the  hight  of  nearly  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  vards.  The  amount 
of  heat  in  the  tube  regulates  the  eruption 
according  to  well-known  laws.  When 
the  column  rises,  the  top  is  rto  longer  in 
equilibrium  with  the  rapidly  generating 
vapor  below  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
large  quantity  of  lateral  heat  evolved,  the 
waters  are  forced  upward,  and  overflow 
the  basin.  Then,  in  the  proportion  of  the 
overflow,  they  diminish  the  pressure  at 
the  boiling-point  below,  when  the  excess 
of  temperature  above  the  boiling-point  is 
at  once  applied  to  the  generation  of 
steam.  This  being  generated,  the  column 
is  forced  higher,  and,  consequently,  the 
pressure  is  lessened,  thereby  again  devel- 
oping more  steam  beneath,  which,  after  a 
few  convulsive  efforts,  overpowers  the  re- 
maining body  of  water,  and  impels  it  up- 
ward with  the  well-known  violence  of 
steam.  A  succession  of  explosions  is 
thus  produced,  while  the  state  of  the  at- 
mospheric pressure  at  the  time  will  modi- 
fy the  ascents  of  the  water.  This  latter  is 
one  cause  of  their  irregular  hights  and 
duration,  and  generally  limits  them  to 
five  or  six  minutes.  When  in  contact 
with  the  atmosphere,  the  water  is  cooler ; 
and  as  'a    portion  falls    back  into    the 


basin,  it  sinks  into  the  tube,  which 
again  gradually  fills  itself  at  the  basin ; 
and  thus  the  eruption  may  be  indefinitely 
repeated.  In  this  explanation  we  have 
endeavored  to  give  a  brief  popular  view 
of  the  theory  of  Professor  Bunsen.  The 
tube  will  also  enable  us  to  conjecture  the 
age  of  the  Geyser.  If  we  place  a  bunch 
of  grass  under  a  small  fall,  where  the  bulk 
of  the  ejected  water  drains  away  from 
the  Geyser  basin  into  the  river,  we  shall 
find  that  in  twenty-four  hours  it  gathers  a 
coating  of  silicia  of  about  the  substance  of 
a  thin  sheet  of  paper.  This  is  the  unit  for 
calculation.  Assume  three  hundred  such 
sheets  to  make  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
then,  the  hight  of  the  tube  being  found 
to  be  seven  hundred  and  sixty-two  inches, 
we  may  infer  its  total  age  to  be  one  thou- 
sand and  twenty-six  years.  Such  is  the 
natural  mode  of  numbering  its  years,  and 
this  may  be  negatively  corroborated  from 
history;  for  we  find  no  notice  of  this 
striking  natural  phenomenon  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-six  years  ago,  that  is,  in  the 
early  days  of  Icelandic  colonization,  as  we 
certainly  should  have  done  had  it  then 
existed.  But  the  tube  was  then  only 
three  feet  deep,  while  four  hundred  and 
twenty-six  years  afterward,  when  the  tube 
must  have  become  twenty-six  feet  deep, 
and  its  eruptions  proportionably  remark- 
able, mention  is  made  of  it ;  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  it  has  gone  on  gather- 
ing flint  and  fame,  ejecting  water  and  at- 
tracting visitors. 

Yet  the  hight  of  the  ascending  column 
appears  to  diminish  in  the  course  of  time. 
We  read  that  in  Olafsen  and  Paulson's 
time  the  water  was  carried  to  the  hight  of 
nearly  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  When 
seen  by  Van  Troil  in  1772,  it  rose  to 
ninety-two  feet.  In  1789,  Sir  John  Stan- 
ley found  the  highest  jet  observed  by  his 
company  to  be  ninety-six  feet.  In  1 809, 
Hooker  thought  the  jet  rose  to  upwards 
of  one  hundred  feet;  and  in  1810,  Sir 
George  Mackenzie  stated  ninety  feet  to 
have  been  about  the  extreme  hight.  We 
may  assume  one  hundred  feet  to  have  been 
the  extreme  hight  about  this  period,  with 
an  interval  of  thirty  hours  between  the 
outbursts.  In  the  year  1815,  the  jets 
averaged  eighty  feet  in  hight,  with  inter- 
vals of  six  hours.  Since  that  time  violent 
eruptions  have  seldom  occurred  more  fre- 
quently than  once  in  thirty  hours,  and 
they  seldom  exceed  seventy  or  eighty  feet 
in  hight.     In  the  year  1818  Dr.  Henderson 
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published  his  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  l 
Iceland,  and  states  that  he  ascertained 
(probably  in  the  year  1814)  the  pipe  of 
the  Great  Geyser  to  be  twenty-eight  feet 
in  perpendicular  depth,  with  a  general 
diameter  of  from  eight  to  ten  feet.  He 
witnessed  an  eruption,  and  describes  the 
water  as  rushing  out  of  the  pipe  with  amaz- 
ing velocity,  and  as  projected  by  irregular 
jets  into  the  atmosphere,  and  surrounded 
by  immense  volumes  of  steam.  The  first 
four  or  five  jets  were  inconsiderable,  and 
did  not  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in 
in  hight.  They  were  followed  by  one  of 
about  fifty  feet,  which  was  succeeded  by 
two  or  three  considerably  lower  ones. 
After  these  came  the  last,  exceeding  all 
the  others  in  grandeur,  and  rising  at  least 
to  the  hight  of  seventy  feet.  Ihe  great 
body  of  the  column,  which  was  at  least 
ten  feet  in  diameter,  rose  perpendicularly, 
but  was  divided  into  a  number  of  curved 
branches,  while  several  smaller  spoutings 
were  severed  from  it  and  projected  ob- 
liquely. On  the  cessation  of  the  eruption 
the  water  sank  back  immediately  into  the 

Eipe,  but  rose  again  in  a  moment  to  about 
alf  a  foot  above  the  orifice,  where  it  re- 
mained stationary.  The  temperature  was 
at  the  time  183°  of  Fahrenheit,  about 
twenty  degrees  less  than  at  any  period 
while  the  basin  was  filling — an  obvious 
result  of  the  cooling  of  the  water  during 
projection  into  the  atmosphere. 

Amusement  may  mostly  be  calculated 
upon  by  cooking  joints  or  boiling  eggs  in 
another  hot  spring  called  "  Stroker,  that 
is,  the  Churn,  which  will  churn  any  thing 
offered  it;  but  the  muddy  state  of  the 
water  caused  by  the  turf  or  sods  thrown 
in  spoils  the  effect  of  the  continuous  jets. 
A  turbid  column  darts  into  the  air,  per- 
haps for  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  bearing  up 
with  it  all  the  unwholesome  food  witn 
which  the  throat  of  Stroker  has  been 
crammed.  The  masses  thus  injected  by 
visitors  act  like  the  shutting  of  the  safety- 
valve  in  a  steam-engine,  when  the  steam, 
not  having  a  proper  vent,  collects  rapidly, 
and  suddenly  drives  out  the  encroaching 
waters,  and  shoots  the  obstructions  into 
mid-air  with  the  velocity  of  a  missile  from 
a  gun.  Often,  indeed,  the  column  is  il- 
luminated by  a  beautiful  iris,  which  dimin- 
ishes the  ugliness  of  the  muddy  stream, 
and  adds  glory  to  the  spectacle. 

If  it  be  asked,  Whence  comes  all  the  wa- 
ter for  these  huge  boiling  fountains  ?  we 
reply :  From  the  drainage  of    the    hills 


around,  which  must  occasion  a  consider- 
able influx.  The  whole  silicious  deposit 
extends  for  nearly  five  miles  in  length,  and 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  at  an 
elevation  of  about  three  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  above  the  coast-line.  The 
Geysers  lie  toward  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  this  vast  deposit,  and  perhaps 
others  may  be  developed  in  the  course  of 
centuries.  An  old  peasant  informed  Hen- 
derson, that  at  one  time,  in  point  of 
hight,  the  jet  or  spring  called  the  Old 
Stroker  rivalled  tlie  Geyser;  but  that, 
immediately  after  an  earthquake  in  1 789, 
it  greatly  diminished,  and  became  entirely 
tranquil  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  The 
same  year  Stroker  that  now  is,  which  had 
not  before  attracted  any  particular  atten- 
tion, began  to  erupt,  and  throw  up  water 
and  steam  to  an  amazing  hight.  This 
perfectly  coincides  with  several  observa- 
tions made  by  Sir  John  Stanley,  in  his 
Account  of  the  Hot  Springs  of  Iceland, 
where  he  says :  u  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  these  springs  threw  out  a  great 
quantity  of  water,  and  from  its  continual 
noise  we  named  it  the  Roaring  Geyser. 
The  eruptions  of  this  fountain  were  inces- 
sant. The  water  darted  out  writh  fury 
every  four  or  five  minutes,  and  covered  a 
great  space  of  ground  writh  the  eruption 
it  deposited.  The  jets  were  from  thirty 
to  forty  feet  in  hight.  They  were  shiv- 
ered into  the  finest  particles  of  spray,  and 
surrounded  by  great  clouds  of  steam." 

From  boiling  fountains  we  may  appro- 
priately turn  to  burning  mountains.  Of 
Icelandic  volcanoes,  perhaps  the  most 
widely  known  is  Ilekla,  though  by  no 
means  the  most  destructive.  Let  us,  now- 
ever,  undertake  its  ascent  with  Mr.  Hol- 
land, and  describe  its  noteworthy  features. 
Riding  up  the  valley  of  a  small  clear 
stream  from  the  nearest  adjacent  farm- 
house, we  soon  arrive  at  the  rising  ground 
lying  at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  Thence 
our  way  lies  over  hills  of  volcanic  sand 
and  scoria?,  up  which  our  horses  must  toil 
with  painful  labor  ;  but  after  a  ride  of  two 
hours  and  a  half  wre  stop  and  dismount  at 
the  foot  of  a  vast  stream  of  rugged  brown 
lava,  which  flowed  from  the  crater  of  the 
volcano  at  its  last  eruption  in  1845.  Hence 
proceeding  on  foot,  we  climb  the  steep 
sides  of  the  lava  stream,  now  cooled  down 
to  the  most  fantastic  shapes.  Here  a 
great  crag  has  toppled  over  into  some 
deep  chasm,  there  a  huge  mass  has  been 
upheaved  above  that  fiery  stream  which 
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has  seethed  and  boiled  around  its  base. 
Yonder  lies  every  form  and  figure  that  a 
sculptor  could  design,  or  wild  imagination 
conceive,  all  jumbled  together  in  the  most 
grotesque  confusion,  whilst  every  where 
myriads  of  forbidding  spikes  and  shape- 
less irregularities  bristle  sharply  and 
thickly.  We  must  needs  jump  and  scram- 
ble from  fragment  to  fragment  of  this 
molten  ruin,  and  our  torn  and  battered 
boots  show  with  what  painful  labor. 
Quitting  these  lava-spikes,  we  come  to  a 
tract  covered  with  scoriiB  and  slag,  and 
soon  afterward  toil  up  a  slope  of  vocanic 
sand  and  cinders,  the  looseness  of  which 
makes  the  walking  most  fatiguing. 

At  length  we  reach  the  first  of  the  three 
peaks  which  constitute  the  summit  of 
Hekla.  Thence  we  look  down  into  the 
crater — a  true  Tophet,  and  one  of  the 
mouths  of  hell  in  the  ancient  creed  of  Ice- 
land— and  we  discern  in  it  quantities  of 
snow,  near  which  steam-jets  are  smoking, 
and  indicating  the  presence  of  active  sub- 
terraneous heat.  We  are  now  in  full  view 
of  the  cone,  about  which  vapors  are 
issuing  at  intervals  from  the  black  sand, 
whilst  in  the  crater  itself,  some  hundred 
fathoms  below,  are  gaping  ice-holes,  and 
great  masses  of  snow  side  by  side  with 
sulphureous  steam-jets.  The  poet  who 
used  Hekla  as  an  illustration  of  blowing 
>hot  and  cold  in  one  breath  was  true  to  na- 
ture; for,  strangely  enough,  while  one 
part  of  the  cone  is  quite  cold  on  the  sur- 
face, steam  is  issuing  from  another  part 
higher  up,  showing  that  the  heat  is  local, 
and  dependent  upon  the  fiery  character  of 
the  under-beds.  This  is  proved  by  the 
•experiment  of  an  Icelander  at  another 
>place,  who  discovered  that  the  heat  began 
at  two  feet  below  the  surface.  Beneath 
that  depth,  he  came  to  a  violet-colored 
layer  of  soil  of  sulphureous  odor,  where 
the  heat  was  greatest.  Lower  still  it  was 
.found  to  be  less  and  less,  until  at  the  depth 
of  nearly  eleven  feet  there  was  no  heat  at 
all.  The  depth  of  greatest  heat  at  Kri- 
-suvili  was  ascertained  to  be  twelve  feet 
beneath  the  surface,  and  below  this  the 
faeat  diminished.  Very  near  the  top  of 
one  of  the  peaks  of  Hekla,  Mr.  Metcalfe 
dug  a  hole  one  yard  deep,  and,  upon  in- 
serting his  thermometer,  and  covering  the 
hole,  the  instrument  showed  a  speedy  rise 
from  thirty  degrees  to  eighty -nine  and  a 
half  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  last  or  easternmost  peak  is  the  high- 
est, to  reach  which  we  must  slide  down 


the  snow  which  fills  the  intervening  gorge. 
As  we  clamber  up  the  opposite  ridge,  the 
precipitous  edge  of  which  is  festooned  with 
long  icicles,  and  stands  as  a  wall  to  a  very 
deep  iron-colored  crater,  steam  is  issuing 
in  all  directions.  Soon  we  perceive  on  the 
very  summit  of  this  peak  a  massive  mantle 
of  smooth  lava.  In  the  adjacent  crater, 
which  is  really  a  continuation  of  the  other 
two,  (Hekla  being  a  linear  volcano,) 
though  appearing  deeper,  because  the 
precipice  is  loftier,  several  very  active 
steam  columns  are  rising,  and  one  is  almost 
comparable  to  the  stream  of  Stroker,  at 
the  Geysers.  It  is  now  seen  how  the 
mountain  is  cloven  in  twain,  the  rent  be- 
ing curvilinear.  Out  of  this  cleft,  a  vol- 
canic stream  has  descended,  and  its  for- 
bidding brown  color  may  be  traced 
stretching  downward  into  the  fire-stricken 
desert  below.  The  entire  scenery  around 
is  almost  unearthly.  Cone  upon  cone, 
black  and  barren,  succeed  each  other. 
Whether  fire  or  frost  has  the  better  in  the 
battle  which  the  champion  elements  are 
fighting,  is  hard  to  say.  Now,  perhaps, 
one,  and  now  the  other.  The  thin  streak 
of  gray  smoke  curling  upward  in  one  di- 
rection may  be  regarded  as  the  banner  of 
fiery  triumph  planted  there ;  for  it  marks 
the  position  of  the  volcano,  Kotlugia, 
whose  roof  of  snow  and  ice  has  been  either 
melted  or  hurled  miles  away  by  the  recent 
eruption,  until  all  the  mountain  is  of  a 
dreadful  pitch  color.  To  the  south  is  a 
strip  of  water,  which  is  one  of  Iceland's 
largest  fiords.  Now  and  then  the  eye 
may  catch  a  glimmer  of  the  cluster  of 
towns,  which  lie  on  this  side  of  the  im- 
mense wilderness  of  ice  and  snow,  called 
the  Vatna  Jokull,  which  is  said  to  cover  a 
space  of  three  thousand  square  miles,  that 
is,  more  than  half  of  Yorkshire.  Masses 
of  mountains  of  every  conceivable  sh;ipe 
rise  to  the  northward  ;  while  nearly  south, 
and  separated  from  the  coast  by  an  appa- 
rently narrow  creek,  lie  the  Westmann 
Islands,  wonderfully  sharp  and  distinct  for 
the  distance.  But  it  is  time  to  descend, 
and  down  we  hasten  over  the  snow-block- 
ed ravine,  and  up  the  second  peak,  thus 
far  retracing  our  latest  steps.  Soon  we 
traverse  deep  sand-beds  of  great  steep- 
ness, and  then,  recrossing  the  slag-stream, 
manage  to  regain  our  horses,  which  had 
been  passed  round  nearly  in  a  circle  to 
meet  us.  Here  the  guide  points  out  to 
the  west  a  spot  called  Unburnt  Island, 
which  is  an  insulated  grass-grown  eleva- 
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tion  surrounded  by  lava.  Near  it  is  the 
Heann,  the  site  of  a  multitude  of  spiracles 
of  steam  rising  from  the  rugged  lava- 
waste.  It  is  a  surprising  scene,  and  perhaps 
originated  in  subterraneous  hot -springs 
rather  than  in  latent  lava ;  which  must 
certainly  have  cooled  since  the  last  erup- 
tion of  Hekla,  twenty-five  years  before. 
And  now,  fetching  a  wide  circuit,  in  order 
to  avoid  treacherous  lava,  we  arrive  at  a 
manse  by  moonlight,  after  a  very  success- 
ful ascent. 

Kotlugia,  which  occupies  a  prominent 
place  amongst  the  islands  volcanoes,  is  sit- 
uated about  twenty  miles  inland  from  the 
south  coast.  Toward  the  south,  in  which 
direction  a  number  of  glaciers  descend 
from  it,  lies  a  tract  of  about  twenty  square 
miles  in  extent,  consisting  entirely  of  ash- 
es and  other  volcanic  substances,  deposit- 
ed there  during  the  eruption  of  the  vol- 
cano, and  forming  a  rude  and  terrible  tes- 
timony to  its  eruptive  force.  As  the  vol- 
cano itself  is  almost  entirely  covered  with 
ice,  in  which  are  deep  and  wide  fissures, 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  fully  ex- 
plored by  any  one,  although  some  few  as- 
cents have  been  attempted.  The  crater 
or  fissure  is  visible  from  a  distance,  and 
consists  of  an  immense  gap,  surrounded 
by  black  and  rugged  rocks,  which  are  pro- 
bably composed  of  lava  cooled  by  the  ice. 
Two  travelers,  Olafsen  and  Paulson,  at- 
tained to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
chasm  in  1756,  but,  becoming  enveloped 
in  snow  and  mist,  were  compelled  to  re- 
linquish further  attempts.  In  1823,  an 
Icelandic  clergyman,  John  Austenan,  got 
nearer  to  the  fissure,  and  described  it  as 
quite  inaccessible,  his  further  progress 
having  been  hindered  by  enormous  walls 
of  basalt  and  obsidian,  whilst  other  pro- 
found fissures  radiate  from  the  grand  pri- 
mary chasm. 

The  history  of  its  eruptions  and  devas- 
tations is  terribly  impressive.  The  first 
eruption  occurred  in  894,  and  since  that 
early  date  it  has  broken  out  no  less  than 
fourteen  times  —  the  intervals  between 
each  eruption  having  been  very  unequal, 
and  varying  from  six  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty -four  years,  and  even  at  one  period, 
according  to  some  accounts,  three  hundred 
and  eleven  years.  Between  the  latest 
eruption  of  I860,  and  the  preceding  one  of 
1823,  occurred  the  last  eruption  ol  Hekla, 
namely,  in  1845.  Of  the  earlier  eruptions 
of  Kotiugid,  that  of  1580  is  remarkable  as 
being  the  date  of  the  formation  of  the  hi- 


deous chasm  or  crater  above  described- 
The  eruption  of  1825  was  likewise  dread- 
ful. At  daybreak  it  began  to  thunder  in 
the  Jokull,  and  at  about  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening  floods  of  water  and  ice  poured 
down  upon  the  low  country,  flowing  in 
waves  and  cascades  for  twenty  miles,  and 
carrying  away  hundreds  of  loads  of  hay. 
Such  was  the  depth  of  the  water  in  one 
part,  that  a  large  vessel  might  have  sailed 
between  the  hay  stacks,  while  flames,  and 
showers  of  sand,  and  earthquakes  added 
to  the  terrors  of  the  scene. 

A  fortnight  before  the  great  earthquake 
of  Lisbon,  on  the  seventeenth  of  October, 
1755,  broke  forth  that  eruption  which  is 
the  most  fatally  famous  of  all  for  its 
gloomy  grandeur,  its  duration,  and  its 
disastrous  effects.  Masses  of  ice,  resem- 
bling small  mountains  in  size,  pushed  one 
another  forward,  and  bore  vast  pieces  of 
solid  rock  on  their  surfaces.  Sometimes 
the  flames  from  the  volcano  rose  so  high 
that  they  were  seen  at  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles.  At  other 
times  the  air  was  so  filled  with  smoke  and 
ashes,  that  the  adjacent  parishes  were 
enveloped  in  total  darkness.  While  the 
eruption  continued  with  more  or  less 
violence,  namely,  to  the  ninth  of  Novem- 
ber, copious  outflows  of  hot  water  were 
poured  fourth  over  the  low  country ;  and 
the  masses  of  clay,  ice,  and  solid  rock 
hurled  into  the  sea  were  so  huge  and 
numerous,  that  it  is  said  the  waves  were 
charged  with  them  to  a  distance  of  more 
than  fifteen  miles.  In  places  where*  the 
depth  was  previously  forty  fathoms,  the 
tops  of  newly  deposited  rocks  were  now 
seen  towering  above  the  waves.  No  less 
than  fifty  farms  were  laid  waste  by  this 
devastation  ;  and  an  old  verse  is  still  re- 
peated which  commemorates  its  horrors. 

The  last  eruption  gave  premonitory 
symptoms  on  the  eighth  of  May,  1860. 
A  neighboring  priest  fortunately  kept  an 
interesting  dairy  of  its  displays  and  effects ; 
and  from  this  we  learn  that  it  was  com- 
menced by  earthquakes  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning,  and  that  in  the  day  a  rush 
of  water  took  place  from  the  volcano.  On 
the  ninth  there  was  a  cloud  of  smoke  upon 
the  mountain,  accompanied  by  a  fall  of 
ashes,  the  water-flood  still  continuing. 
Similar  and  still  increasing  phenomena 
were  witnessed  day  after  day  until  the 
fifteenth,  when  frightful  thunderings  be- 
gan, and  were  heard  for  three  days.  On 
the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  the  Jokull 
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was  no  longer  white  or  gray,  but  as  black 
as  coal ;  and  water  and  ice  rolled  down  by 
various  channels  over  the  sands.  Fresh 
snow  succeeded  during  several  days  upon 
the  hights,  and  the  water-streams  began 
to  abate.  On  the  twenty-fifth  there  were 
renewed  earthquakes,  and  in  the  evening 
hail  and  snow  and  a  fall  of  ashes.  At 
night  a  thick  cloud  overhung  all  the  val- 
leys. The  next  day  so  thick  a  cloud  en- 
veloped the  air  that  candles  wrere  lighted 
in  the  church.  No  smoke  was  to  be  seen 
over  the  Gia  on  the  twenty-eighth,  so 
that  the  people  had  a  hope  of  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  forces.  This  hope  happily 
proved  well  founded ;  the  waters  now 
diminished,  and  travelers  to  the  eastward 
were  able  to  prosecute  their  journeys. 
Severe  as  this  eruption  was  considered  by 
itself,  yet,  compared  with  the  greater  pre- 
vious ones,  it  was  mild  and  innocuous. 
Much  meadow-land  was  covered  with 
sand,  and  some  land  entirely  carried  away. 
Nevertheless,  one  beneficial  effect  of  this 
deluge  was,  that  it  carried  out  to  sea  two 
long  spits  of  sand,  forming  a  deep  bay 
between  them,  which  served  for  a  haven. 
Little  or  no  lava  appears  to  have  been 
ejected  during  this  and  the  preceding 
eruptions,  and  immense  water-floods  were 
their  characteristic  but  singular  pheno- 
menon. Whence  came  these  vast  quan- 
tities of  water  ?  They  are  generally  de- 
scribed as  if  they  proceeded  from  the  crater 
itself,  like  the  usual  lava,  pumice,  and 
ashes,  much  as  if  the  volcano  had  for  the 
time  become  a  portentous  geyser.  It 
would  seem  as  if  these  water-floods  could 
only  have  been  the  result  of  the  hidden 
melting  by  subterranean  heat  of  the  vast 
masses  of  ice  and  snow  which  cover  the 
volcano.  There  had  been  ample  time 
during  the  thirty-seven  years  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  preceding  eruption  for 
the  accumulation  of  almost  incalculable 
amounts  of  ice  and  snow,  which  would 
well  account  for  the  boiling  tides  pouring 
down  for  a  space  of  three  weeks.  The 
old  idea  of  the  ejection  of  hot  water  from 
the  crater  is  evidently  unfounded.  The 
effects  of  these  water-deluges  are  well 
wTorth  the  more  careful  attention  of  Bri- 
tish geologists  who  would  rightly  estimate 
the  immense  power  which  must  have  car- 
ried down  disintegrated  portions  of  the 
rocks  and  soils  over  which  the  deluges 
rushed,  varying  from  the  finest  mud  to 
the  hugest  rock-fragments,  and  even  in- 
cluding gigantic  icebergs.    These  deluges 


have  deposited  the  mud  and  sand  and 
gravel  over  wide  tracts  of  country,  fre- 
quently in  the  form  of  conglomerates  of 
stone  and  mud.  Sandy  wastes  and  wide 
marshes  have  been  suddenly  created ; 
old  rivers  have  been  filled  up,  and  new 
ones,  as  well  as  lakes,  formed;  many 
miles  have  been  added  to  the  coast- 
line; the  rocky  sides  of  valleys  have 
been  scratched,  and  grooved,  and  pol- 
ished by  the  rock-laden  floods ;  and  the 
softer  sides  of  mountains  have  been 
washed  bodily  away,  while  entire  hills  of 
gravel  and  loose  material  have  been  else- 
where unexpectedly  deposited.  It  would 
be,  indeed,  a  meritorious  task  to  examine 
and  depict  the  principal  of  these  strange, 
sudden,  and  extended  results  of  volcanic 
action  on  one  island.  Hardly  any  where 
else  on  the  globe  can  the  consequences  of 
such  mighty  masses  of  fiery  ejections  and 
floods  of  melted  snow  be  witnessed ;  and 
if  we  had  space  to  describe  the  enormous 
outpourings  of  another  Icelandic  volcano, 
named  Skaptar  Jokull,  we  might  show 
that  the  calculation  of  Professor  Bischoff 
was  not  without  reason,  when  he  esti- 
mates that  the  bulk  of  fiery  material  cast 
out  of  this  one  volcano  in  1783  was  prob- 
ably greater  than  the  mass  of  Mont 
Blanc! 

In  various  parts  of  this  island  rampart- 
like  masses  of  lava  or  cinder  attest  the 
frequency  and  force  of  former  volcanic 
action.  Captain  Forbes  visited  a  sand 
and  cinder  cone  crowned  by  a  dark  vitri- 
fied rampart  of  lava,  which  resembled  an 
old  embattled  turret,  of  about  six  hundred 
feet  in  diameter.  This  is  appropriately 
named  Etborg,  or  "The  Fortress  of 
Fire."  Orcefk  Jokull  is  the  highest 
mountain  in  Iceland,  and  was  ascended 
by  Mr.  Paulson  in  1794,  and  also  last 
year  by  Mr.  Holland.  The  ascent  is  a 
laborious  one,  and  is  detailed  circumstan- 
tially by  the  latter  gentleman,  who  was 
accompanied  by  another  Englishman. 
The  illustrations  given  by  Mr.  Holland, 
and  by  Henderson  in  his  earlier  volumes, 
enable  us  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  char- 
acter of  this  mountain  as  an  immense  gra- 
dually sloping  eminence,  covered  with 
snow  and  ice,  and  terminating  in  a  peaked 
dome.  The  extensive  snow-slopes  of  the 
Orafa  sweep  down  from  the  Knappr,  a 
lofty  dome  of  snow-capped  rocks,  which, 
like  the  hoary  watch-tower  of  some  an- 
cient castle,  overlooks  the  vast  expanse  of 
the  Vatna  Jokull. 
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In  the  Orcefa  Jokull,  the  lower  division, 
which  is  spread  over  the  low  mountains 
that  line  the  coast,  is  quite  green  ;  while 
the  upper  regions  consist  of  the  finest 
snow,  and  tower  to  the  hight  of  sixty-two 
hundred  and  forty  feet  above  the  horizon. 
Many  of  the  Icelandic  Jokulls  lie  in  close 
proximity  to  large  plains  of  volanic  sand ; 
and  hence  the  lower  portions  bordering  on 
the  plains  are  often  dirtied  by  the  black 
sand  which  is  blown  upon  them  over  a 
large  extent  of  surface.  The  color  of  the 
ice  beneath  remains  unchanged,  and  gene- 
rally shows  itself  here  and  there  in  white 
patches;  while  that  portion  which  is 
dusted  over  assumes  a  dark  gray  rather 
than  a  decidedly  black  color.  In  such 
cases,  wherever  one  can  see  far  into  the 
interior  of  these  Jokulls,  we  find,  as 
might  be  expected,  that  those  parts  which 
are  nearest  to  the  sand-plains  are  darker 
than  those  which  are  more  remote.  In 
almost  every  Jokull  seen  by  Mr.  Holland 
thus  discolored,  the  white  ice  of  the  in- 
terior retained  its  natural  wrhiteness,  and 
was  merely  6et  in  a  border  of  a  darker 
color.  But  the  appearance  of  one  of 
them,  the  Skeidard  Jokull,  was  very  dif- 
ferent and  very  visible;  part  of  it  ap- 
peared quite  black.  Examining  it  at  the 
spot  where  a  tributary  stream  of  the  Skei- 
dara  rushed  out  of  a  dark  cavern  in  the 
ice,  he  discovered  that  the  sides  and  roof 
of  this  cavern  were  of  the  same  jet-black 
hue  as  the  surface  of  the  Jokull.  Break- 
ing the  ice  with  his  riding-whip,  it  was 
found  that  the  sand  and  grit  were  frozen 
into  the  ice,  and  were  not  merely  lying 
upon  its  surface.  Apparently  the  whole 
body  was  thus  discolored ;  for  the  ice  in 
the  blocks  which  had  become  detached 
from  the  main  mass,  and  had  fallen  upon 
the  plain,  seemed  to  be  black  throughout, 
and  not  simply  coated  with  sand  and 
grit. 

For  such  a  singular  natural  object  as  a 
black  ice-mountain  it  would  seem  to  be 
difficult  to  account,  upon  the  theory  that 
the  black  sand  had  blown  through  it  as 
well  as  over  it.  The  only  probable  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  is,  that  some  volcanic 
eruption  in  the  interior  showered  down 
an  enormous  quantity  of  sand  and  cinders 
on  the  snow  before  it  became  ice,  and 
that  the  process  of  alternate  melting  and 
freezing  which  converts  snow  into  ice, 
carried  the  sand  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
Jokull. 

A  careful  examination  shows  that  the 


low  Jokulls,  which  are  icy  plains,  and 
cover  vast  extents  of  country,  are  not 
true  glaciers,  although  the  word  is  often 
so  translated.  The  general  character  of 
the  ice  of  the  low  Jokulls  is  that  of  ??&;£, 
a  term  used  in  Switzerland  to  express 
snow  which  is  becoming  converted  into 
ice  by  feeding  the  glaciers,  but  is  not 
really  ice.  The  number  of  true  glaciers  in 
Iceland  is  comparatively  small,  though 
generally  thought  to  be  very  considerable. 
The  visit  of  an  Alpine  traveler  makes  this 
apparent,  and  establishes  the  real  condi- 
tion of  the  Jokulls.  In  passing  along  the 
base  of  the  Tindfjalla  Jokull,  Mr.  Holland 
observed  the  lower  glaciers  to  be  much 
broken,  and  the  bright  colors  of  the  ice 
shone  out  vividly  in  the  sunlight.  The 
scene  was  unusually  beautiful  for  this 
island ;  for  streams  came  tumbling  over 
the  rugged  rocks  in  several  pretty  water- 
falls. Two  of  these,  not  more  than  fifty 
yards  apart,  offered  a  fine  contrast.  The 
one  was  broken  and  feathered  in  many  a 
spray-spangled  fountain,  whilst  the  other 
poured  down  in  a  broad,  unbroken  sheet 
of  water.  But,  on  the  north-east  side  ol 
the  Jokull,  the  scenery  was  of  a  totally 
different  character.  Close  before  the 
travelers  lay  a  perfectly  flat  shingle-plain 
of  very  large  extent.  Its  shingle  was  as 
smooth  and  regular  as  that  on  the  hills 
previously  crossed,  and  the  ground  quite 
as  barren.  On  the  other  side  of  this 
plain,  and  rising  immediately  from  it, 
were  numberless  mountains,  one  over- 
topping the  other,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  Every  mountain  seemed  to  wear 
a  peculiar  shape  and  character  of  its  own, 
while  all  were  jumbled  together  in  per- 
plexing confusion. 

Having  thus  presented  a  selection  of  the 
more  striking  mountain  and  hill  scenes  in 
this  remarkable  island,  let  us  inquire  what 
lies  underneath  the  ground,  or  upon  it,  in 
the  shape  of  useful  minerals.  The  endless 
masses  of  lava  are,  of  course,  unservice- 
able to  man  ;  but  secreted  amongst  them, 
some  rarer  pieces  of  obsidian  are  found. 
Obsidian  is  a  volcanic  glass  of  peculiarly 
dark-bright  appearance,  and  is  sometimes 
called  Icelandic  agate,  being  a  black  repre- 
sentation of  the  more  beautiful  and  richly- 
colored  agates  of  other  countries.  One 
mountain  is  said  to  be  chiefly  compos- 
ed of  obsidian ;  and,  when  Henderson  ex- 
cavated a  part  of  it,  he  found  large  shin- 
ing beds  of  this  perfectly  black  mine- 
ral near  the  top.      More  generally  at- 
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tractive  minerals  are  the  zeolites,  which 
are  to  be  obtained  from  one  or  two  locali- 
ties in  some  abundance;  but  the  most 
serviceable  is  the  native  sulphur,  of  which 
there  are  large  deposits  at  Krisurik. 
Columns  of  sulphureous  vapor  sweep 
down  from  the  centers  of  sublimation,  the 
sulphureous  gases  are  decomposed  on 
meeting  with  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
sulphur  itself  is  precipitated  in  banks 
varying  in  purity  and  thickness  according 
to  their  position  and  age.  Captain  Forbes 
visited  tnese  deposits,  and  describes  the 
roaring  of  a  huge  natural  caldron,  twelve 
feet  in  diameter,  burning  and  seething 
with  boiling  blue  mud,  spluttering  up  in 
occasional  jets,  and  diffusing  clouds  of  sul- 
phureous vapor  in  every  direction.  In  a 
commercial  aspect,  the  sulphur  is  only 
prospectively  important ;  and  should  our 
supplies  from  Sicily  ever  be  cut  off,  no 
dou^t  this  Icelandic  mineral  would  find  a 
ready  sale.  An  English  capitalist  has  al- 
ready secured  the  proprietorship  of  many 
of  these  deposits.  What  is  called  in  this 
island  Surturbrand,  has  much  interested 
and  puzzled  geologists,  and  afforded  fuel 
to  the  natives.  It  is  a  species  of  black 
lignite,  or  coaly  wood,  which  is  deposited 
in  one  place  in  layers  three  or  four  inches 


thick.  Above  this  are  layers  of  a  brown- 
er matter,  like  burnt  clay,  and  over  all  are 
deposits  of  loose  slag  and  cinders.  Vari- 
ous and  opposite  opinions  have  been  en- 
tertained respecting  its  origin.  One  trav- 
eler thought  it  had  been  formed  by  an  ir- 
ruption of  lava,  which,  by  sweeping  away 
whole  woods,  charred,  burned,  and 
smothered  them  at  nearly  the  same  time. 
Another  conjectured  that  this  mineral 
was  nothing  but  ancient  drift-wood,  which 
became  sealed  down  by  subsequent  depo- 
sitions, and,  by  pressure  and  baking,  be- 
came nearly  converted  into  coal.  There 
are,  however,  impressions  of  leaves  in  the 
laminae  of  the  surturbrand,  while  the 
drift-wood  is  quite  bare  of  foliage.  Again, 
it  has  been  thought  that  at  a  remote  pe- 
riod there  was  an  enormous  growth  of 
vegetation  in  these  regions,  upon  which  a 
flow  of  clay  or  other  matter  was  suddenly 
poured  out ;  and  that  the  gases  being  con- 
fined, this  vegetable  mass  was  in  time 
chemically  converted  into  lignite,  but 
stopping  short  of  coal,  owing  to  imperfect 
carbonization.  This,  probably,  is  the  true 
solution  of  the  problem,  and  comports 
with  the  formation  of  lignites  in  Germany 
and  elsewhere. 


From    the    National    Rertew. 
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TVe  ought  to  have  reviewed  this  poem 
in  our  last  number,  and  at  one  time  had 
intended  to  do  so,  but  were  withheld  by 
the  consideration,  that  we  had  nothing  to 
say  regarding  it  that  was  not  eulogistic, 
and  that  unmixed  eulogy,  however  sincere 
and  well  -  deserved,  is  dull  writing,  and 
duller  reading.  But  St.  Clement's  JSoe  is 
far  too  meritorious  a  production  to  be 
passed  over  without  notice ;  and  hitherto 
it  has  not  received  that  attention  from 
critics  which  its  very  unusual  excellences 

•  St.  Clement's  Ere :  a  Play.  By  Henry  Taylor, 
author  of  Philip  von  Artevelde.  Chapman  &  Hall. 
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ought  to  have  secured.  It  will  never  at- 
tain the  popularity  of  Philip  von  Arte- 
velde, for  it  has  no  salient  character  of 
surpassing  interest  and  matchless  gran- 
deur like  his,  nor  are  the  events  of  which 
it  treats  at  all  parallel  in  importance  or  at- 
tractiveness. It  is,  too,  both  shorter  and 
slighter  in  texture ;  and,  compared  even 
with  the  author's  second  drama,  Edwin 
the  Fair,  it  lacks  both  variety  and  stir. 
But  it  is  far  more  free  from  defects  and 
weak  places  than  either ;  it  boars  the  im- 
press of  a  purer  taste,  more  finished  skill, 
and  a  mellower  and  matnrer  mind.  The 
workmanship,  too,  seems  to  us  absolutely 
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faultless,  and  such  as  only  a  lifetime  of 
conscientious  and  fastidious  labor  could 
have  achieved.  It  bespeaks  an  artist  who 
has  never,  even  in  moments  of  fatigue  and 
relaxed  exertion,  allowed  any  slipshod  or 
slovenly  composition  to  pass  from  his 
pen.  The  mingled  dignity  and  sweetness 
of  the  diction  bespeak  a  student  who  has 
drank  deep  at  the  rich  fountains  of  our 
earlier  ana  nobler  writers,  and  the  har- 
mony of  the  verse  is  almost  monotonously 
perfect.  The  tone  of  sentiment  and  mor- 
als which  pervades  the  poem  is  through- 
out pure  and  noble,  though  very  simple  ; 
there  are  no  perplexing  questions,  no  sub- 
tle problems  either  of  feeling  or  of  thought ; 
the  passions  dealt  with  are  those  of  or- 
dinary men  in  rude  and  violent  ages ;  and 
the  story  derives  its  chief  interest  from 
that  sad  and  touching  conflict  between  wo- 
man's virtue  and  woman's  love  which  is 
of  all  times,  and  which,  though  ever  re- 
curring, is  ever  new. 

The  subject  seems  to  us  meager  and  ill- 
chosen.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  reism  of 
Charles  VI.  of  France,  at  the  early  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  coun- 
try was  torn  and  devastated  by  the  quar- 
rels and  private  wars  of  the  two  great 
princes  of  the  land,  the  Dukes  of  Orleans 
and  Burgundy  ;  the  one  the  brother,  tmd 
the  other  the  cousin,  of  the  King.  The 
monarch  himself,  eminently  amiable,  well- 
intentioned,  and  beloved,  was  powerless 
to  restrain  his  nobles  or  protect  his  peo- 
ple, in  consequence  of  the  frequent  attacks 
of  insanity  to  which  he  was  subject,  and 
which  neither  physicians  nor  exorcists  had 
been  able  to  cure.  A  terrible  picture  of 
the  state  of  the  unhappy  country  under 
such  a  regime  is  drawn  by  a  Hermit,  wTho 
is  introduced  at  the  council-board  during 
one  of  the  lucid  intervals  enjoyed  by  the 
King,  to  deliver  a  message  with  which  he 
says  that  God  had  charged  him.  The 
rough  and  fierce  Duke  of  Burgundy  bids 
him  beware  of  giving  offense.  The  Hermit 
replies : 

"  What  God  commands, 
How  smacks  it  of  offense  ?     But  dire  offense 
There  were  if  fear  of  man  should  choke  God's 

word. 
I  heard  and  saw,  and  I  am  here  to  speak. 
Nigh  forty  days  I  sped  from  town  to  town, 
Hamlet  to  hamlet,  and  from  grange  to  grange, 
And  wheresoe'r  I  set  my  foot,  behold ! 
The  foot  of  war  had  been  before,  and  there 
Did  nothing  grow  ;  and  in  the  fruitless  fields, 
Whence  ruffian  hands  had  snatched  the  beasts 

of  draught, 


Women  and  children  to  the  plow  were  yoked. 
The  very  sheep  had  learned  the  ways  of  war, 
And  soon  as  from  the  citadel  rang  out 
The  larum  pea),  flocked  to  the  city-gates. 
And   tilth  was   none  by  day,  for  none  durst 

forth ; 
But,  wronging   the  night-season,  which    God 

gave 
To  minister  sweet  forgetfulness  and  rest, 
Was  labor  and  a  spur.     I  journeyed  on, 
And  near  a  burning  villagu  in  a  wood 
Were  huddled,  'njath  a  drift  of  blood-stained 

snow, 
The  houseless  vi  lagers.     I  journeyed  on, 
And  as  I  passed  a  convent,  at  the  gate 
Were    famished    peasants,   hustling    each   the 

other, 
Half  fed  by  famished  nuns.     I  journeyed  on, 
And  'twixt  a  hamlet  and  a  church  the  road 
VVas  black  with  biers,  for  famine-fever  raged. 
I  j  >uroeyed  on:  a  trumpet's  brazen  clang 
Died  in  the  distance ;  at  my  side  I  heard 
A  child's  weak    wail,   that  on    its    mother's 

breast 
Dropped  its  thin  face,  and  died ;  then  pealed  to 

heaven 
The  mother's  funeral  cry :  *  My  child  is  dead 
For  lack  of  food  ;  he  hungered  unto  death. 
A  soldier  ate  his  food,  and  what  was  left 
He  trampled  in  the  mire.     My  child  is  dead ! 
Hear  me,  0  God !  a  soldier  killed  my  child  ! 
See  to  the  soldier's  quittance — blood  for  blood  ! 
Visit  him,  God,  with  thy  divine  revenge  V 
The  woman  ceased  ;  but  voices  in  the  air, 
Yea,  and  in  me,  a  thousand  voices  cried, 
4  Visit  him,  God,  with  thy  divine  revenge!1 
Then   they  too   ceased,  and  sterner  siill   the 

voice, 
Slow  and  sepulchral,  that  the  word  took  up  : 
4  Him,  God,  but  not  him  only,  nor  him  most ; 
Look     thou  to  them   that  breed   the   men   of 

blood, 
That  breed  and  feed  the  murderers  of  the  realm. 
Look   thou   to  them  that,   hither  and  thither 

tost 
Between   their  L  quarrels    and  their    pleasures, 

laugh 
At  torments  that  they  taste  not ;  bid  them  learn 
That  there  are  torments  terribler  thin  these, 
Whereof  it  is  thy  will  that  they  shall  taste, 
So  they  repent  not,  in  the  belly  of  Hell  I1 " 

The  most  moving  scenes  and  incidents 
of  the  story  arise  out  of  the  rescue,  by 
the  chivalrous,  cultivated,  and  seductive 
Duke  of  Orleans,  from  outrage  and  abduc- 
tion of  a  young  novice  named  Iolande, 
who  was  residing  in  the  Convent  of  the 
Celestins,  which  the  Duke  himself  had 
founded.  A  mutual  affection  springs  up 
between  the  Duke  and  his  protege,  and  he 
has  several  interviews  with  her  in  the  con- 
vent— she  knowing  him  only  as  a  knight 
who  had  befriended  and  saved  her.  In 
one  of  these  he  avows  his  love,  and  the 
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scene  which  ensues  seems  to  us  exquisitely 
natural  and  touching : 


<t 


THE  DUKE. 


0  Iolande ! 
I  love  you — yet  to  say  so  is  a  sin  ; 
And  such  a  sin  as  only  such  a  love 
And  veriest  inebriety  of  heart 
Can  palliate  or  excuse.     An  earthly  bond, 
Earthly,  as  it  was  woven  of  earthly  aims 
By  earthly  hands,  when  I  was  but  a  child, 
Yet  sacred,  as  it  binds  me  to  a  wife — 
This  earthly -sacred  bond  forbids  my  soul 
To  seek  the  holier  and  the  heavenlier  peace 
It  might  have  found  with  you. 

IOLANDE. 

Go  back  1  go  back ! 
I  knew  not  you  were  married ;  back  to  your 

wife. 
Leave   me — forget  me  — -  God  will  give  me 

strength ; 
There  yet  is  time,  for  I  am  innocent  still, 
And  I  was  happy  yesterday.     Go  back. 
Is  your  wife  good  f 

DUKE  OF  ORLEANS. 

Yes,  she  is  gentle,  pure, 
Most  loving,  and  much  injured. 

IOLANDE. 

Oh !  go  back, 
And  never  wrong  her  more ;  and  never  more 
Say  you  love  me. 

THE    DUKE. 

And  yet  in  loving  you, 
I  love  my  wife  not  less,  and  virtue  more. 


IOLANDE. 

Home  to  your  wife,  go  home ; 
Your  heart  betrays  itself  and  truth  and  me. 
You  know  not  love,  speaking  of  love  for  two. 
I  knew  not  love  till  now,  and  love  and  shame 
Have  flung  themselves  upon  me  both  at  once. 
One  will  be  with  me  till  my  death,  I  know ; 
The  other  not  an  hour.     Oh  !  brave  and  true 
And  loyal  as  you  are,  from  deadly  wrong 
You  rescued  me,  now  rescue  me  from  shame ; 
For  shame  it  is  to  hear  you  speak  of  love, 
And  shame  it  is  to  answer  you  with  tears 
That  seem  like  softness ;  but  my  trust  is  this, 
That  in  myself  I  trust  not,  nor  in  you — 
Save  only  if  you  trust  yourself  no  more, 
And  fly  from  sin." 

It  had  been  resolved,  as  a  last  hope  of 
redeeming  the  King  from  the  thralldom 
of  those  evil  spirits  who  were  supposed  to 
cause  his  malady,  to  try  the  efficacy  of  a 
famous  relic,  the  tears  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene sprinkled  on  the  forehead  of  the 


maniac  by  a  spotless  maiden,  "  whom  no 
sin  nor  thought  of  sin  had  violated." 
Iolande,  whose  purity  and  spiritual  en- 
thusiasm had  won  her  the  respect  of  all, 
was  fixed  upon  for  this  task ;  and  she,  full 
of  holy  aspiration,  and  conscious  of  no 
wrong,  deemed  she  might  undertake  it, 
and  by  prayer  and  religious  preparation 
labored  to  fit  herself  for  the  signal  privi- 
lege. But  the  spell  failed — the  King  be- 
came madder  than  ever ;  and  both  Iolande 
herself  and  her  ghostly  adviser,  Robert 
the  Hermit,  atributed  the  failure  to  the  in- 
fluence of  an  earthly  passion  which  had 
stained  and  dimmed  the  purity  of  her  soul. 
She  is  in  despair ;  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
endeavors  to  comfort  and  reassure  her, 
and  declares  that  now  in  her  sorrow  he 
can  not  bear  to  leave  her. 

"  I  could  have  borne — 
I  thought  I  could  have  borne — to  lose  thee,  love, 
Caught  in  a  blaze  of  triumph  and  of  joy 
That  snatched  thee  from  my  sight;  but  as  thou 

art, 
Nor  Earth  nor  Hell  shall  part  us. 

IOLANDE. 

Earth  and  Hell ! 
It  4s  for  Heaven  to  part  us.    Earth  and  Hell 
Are  closing;  round  and  pressing  in  upon  us, 
That  neither  may  escape  the  other's  snare. 
My  strength  has  left  me.     I  am  fallen,  fallen ! 
And  know  myself  no  more  as  once  I  wns, 
A  free  and  fearless  ranger  of  the  skies, 
Bathing  in  sunshine  and  in  rainbow  lights 
And  dreaming  things  divine.     Earth  hath  me 

now; 
My  spirit  is  in  chains ;  and  if  I  dream, 
'Tis  of  a  darkness  blacker  than  Earth  knows, 
And  of  a  bitterer  bondage. 
t 

DUKE  OF  ORLEANS. 

Look  not  back ; 
Tis  that  way  darkness  lies.     God's  will  it  was 
That  thou  shouldst  faithfully  strive,  yet  strive 

in  vain, 
To  bring  the  afflicted  succor.    That  is  past  .  .  . 
Come  forth  then  from  the  past;   come  bravely 

forth, 
And  bid  it  get  behind  thee.     We  will  fly 
To  fields  where  Nature  c  msecrates  the  joys 
Of  liberty  and  love.     With  thee  to  rove 
Through  field  and  pathless  forest,  or  to  lie 
By  sunlit  fountain  or  by  garrulous  brook, 
And  pour  love's  hoarded  treasures  in  thy  lap, 
Bright  as  the  fountain,  endless  as  the  stream. 
Wild  as  the  forest  glades— oh  !  what  were  this 
But  to  foretaste  the  joys  of  Paradise, 
And  by  a  sweet  obliviousness  forget 
That  Earth  hath  unblest  hours  and  dim  abodes, 
Where  Pain  and  Sorrow  dwell. 
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IOLANDE. 

Alas!  alas! 
'IVere  to  forget  there  is  a  God  in  heaven. 
Prince,  I  have  told  thee  I  am  weak  through 

grief; 
Weak,  through  the  overthrow  of  faith  and  hope ; 
Weak,    through    the    triumph    of    malignant 

powers; 
And  weak  —  through  what  beside  I  will  not 

say. 
And  here  I  stand  before  thee,  a  poor  child, 
Unutterably  wretched  and  abated, 
But  knowing  there  is  yet  a  further  fall 
Oh !  spare  me !  save  me !  make  me  not  a  prey  ! 
For  I  am  wounded  almost  unto  death, 
And  can  not  fly. 

DUKE  OF  ORLEANS. 

Enough,  0  Iolande ! 
Thv  Fpirit  in  its  Weakest  hour  is  strong, 
And  rules  us  both ;  and  where  thy  spirit  rules 


Is  sanctity  supreme;  and  Passion's  self 
Is  in  thy  presence  purified  and  purged 
From  earthly  stain,  and  ministers  to  g«ace. 
No  word  nor  wish  shall  henceforth  violate 
That  sacred  precinct" 

The  drama  is  interspersed  with  lighter 
characters  and  gayer  scenes,  which  are  full 
of  taste  and  playfulness,  and  relieve  the 
gravity  of  the  deeper  portions.  Such  are 
Flos  and  her  dream,  the  advice  of  the 
Duke's  jester  to  a  gay  gallant  of  the 
Duke's  court,  and  a  short  madrigal  by  the 
Duke's  minstrel.  But  we  are  in  no  mood 
to  quote  these  now.  Mr.  Taylor  is  evi- 
dently in  the  full  zenith  of  his  powers; 
and  wre  can  only  hope  that  his  next  choice 
may  fall  upon  a  richer  subject  and  more 
modern  times. 


•  ^ »   »^ 


From    Colburn's    New    Monthly. 
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Independently  of  his  reputation  as  an 
artist,  Mr.  Linton  is  already  favorably 
known  as  the  writer  of  a  volume  of  prac- 
tical knowledge,  learning,  and  research,  on 
Ancient  and  Modern  Colors,  and  of  de- 
scriptions, illustrated  by  his  own  pencil,  of 
the  Scenery  of  Greece.  He  has  devoted 
himself  in  his  more  recent  work  to  the 
Colossal  Vestiges  chiefly  of  ancient  and 
distant  nations  ;  subjects  in  every  way  in- 
teresting, and  now  passed  in  review,  in 
the  convenient  compass  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages,  with  all  the  informa- 
tion which  his  acquirements  both  as  a 
scholar  and  a  traveler  have  enabled  him  to 
supply.  Though  never  obtruded  upon  us, 
his  various  reading  is  something  notice- 
able, and  we  should  be  unable  to  recon- 
cile it  with  a  life-long  devotion  to  art,  if 
we  had  not  so  often  seen  that  there  is  no 
human  limit  to  the  results  of  a  determined 
will.     His  present  object  is  to  bring  be- 

•  Colossal  Vestiges  of  the  Older  Nations,  with  a 
Diagram.  By  William  Linton,  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Athens, 
etc.,  etc.     Longman  &  Co.     1862. 


fore  us  the  whole  of  the  colossal  structures 
— and  especially  monoliths  and  buildings 
containing  stones  of  extraordinary  magni- 
tude— of  which  any  vestiges  or  authentic 
records  remain.  Every  quarter  of  the 
globe  contributes  to  his  list.  "  In  Asia," 
as  he  reminds  us,  "  the  Indians,  the  Java- 
nese, the  Burmese,  the  Assyrians,  Baby- 
lonians, Jews,  and  Greeks  have  left  us  evi- 
dence of  such  knowledge  and  skill,  either 
in  fact  or  in  history.  In  Africa,  the 
Egyptians  have  bequeathed  imperishable 
monuments  of  their  grand  taste,  skill,  and 
mechanical  power.  In  Europe,  the  Greeks 
and  their  colonists,  the  Etruscans,  the 
Celts,  and  the  Romans,  with  their  early 
descendants,  have  severally  recorded  their 
energies  in  durable  stone,  whilst  in  Amer- 
ica huge  fortifications,  temple  -  crowned 
pyramids,  and  statues  have  secured  to  its 
early  inhabitants  a  claim  to  rank  among 
the  skillful  and  intelligent  of  the  ancient 
world."  It  would  be  scarcely  possible  to 
open  a  more  interesting  field  of  investiga- 
tion. "  If  there  be  any  portion  of  a  tour- 
ist's  rambles   more  impressive  than  an- 
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other" — and  we  do  not  confine  this  feeling, 
as  Mr.  Linton  does,  to  the  antiquary — u  it 
is  when  he  finds  himself  amidst  the  walled 
cities  and  tombs  of  nations  whose  history 
has  passed  away."  a  We  look  with  a  feel- 
ing of  awe,"  says  Dr.  Wordsworth,  u  on  a 
city  which  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of 
Thucydides." 

The  first  article  in  the  volume  is  devoted 
to  Stonehenge,  upon  the  origin  of  which 
Mr.  Linton  offers  no  opinion  of  his  own, 
but  contents  himself  with  laying  before  us 
the  different  guesses  that  attribute  it,  with 
almost  equal  plausibility,  to  the  Phoeni- 
cians, Druids,  Britons,  Celts,  Romans,  and 
Danes.  The  most  recent  suggestion  he 
seems  to  have  forgotten.  Its  Druidical 
origin  is  rather  a  popular  belief  than  a 
well-supported  theory,  and  in  an  able  arti- 
cle in  the  Quarterly  Review*  we  are  taught 
to  look  for  its  founders  amongst  the  Budd- 
hists. We  were  certainly  startled  by 
this  announcement,  but  the  supposition  is 
so  ingeniously  argued,  and  supported  by 
so  much  information,  that  no  one  will  re- 
fuse it  his  attentive  consideration.  By 
whomever  Stonehenge  mav  have  been  con- 
structed,  the  writer  of  the  article  we  have 
mentioned  gives  sufficient  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  it  did  not  exist  till  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  and  he  dwells 
upon  the  fact  that  the  Buddhist  architect- 
ure in  India  (from  300  n.c.  to  700  a.d.)  is  the 
only  architecture  similar  to  it  in  arrange- 
ment and  form,  the  principal  difference  be- 
ing that  it  is  highly  ornamented,  while  the 
Celtic  is  every  where  rude  and  plain.  But 
at  Sanehee,  in  India,  there  is  a  circle  of 
roughly-squared  upright  stone  posts  joined 
by  an  architrave  at  the  top,  as  at  Stone- 
henge. If  we  admit,  however,  that  there 
is  weight  in  the  argument  founded  upon 
this  similarity  of  structure,  we  have  still 
to  learn  how  the  believers  in  Buddhism 
came  to  be  located  in  England  in  the  fifth 
century.  Here  the  connecting-link  be- 
comes very  slender.  It  is  argued  that 
there  was  so  much  resemblance  between 
the  forms  and  ceremonies  and  monastic 
life  of  the  Buddhists,  and  those  which 
prevailed  in  the  early  centuries  of  Christ- 
ianitv,  that  the  one  seems  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed  from  the  other,  and  that  even  though 
the  imitation  were  confined  to  mere  rites 
and  discipline,  it  might  have  influenced 
their  first  rude  architecture,  and  have  ex- 
tended through  the  continent  of  Western 

*  For  July,  mdccclz. 


Europe  to  England.  The  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  goes  somewhat  further.  He 
believes  that  the  Celts  were  Buddhists 
before  they  became  Christians,  and  that 
the  worship  itself  thus  existed  in  Britain. 

We  are  afraid  that,  after  all  this  inge- 
nuity, the  question  remains  as  undecided 
as  ever. 

Of  the  more  celebrated  monoliths,  the 
uprights  at  Stonehenge  are  the  smallest. 
Yet  it  is  in  speaking  of  the  mechanic  pow- 
er employed  in  their  removal  we  are  told 
"  that  modern  philosophers,  with  all  their 
boasted  improvements  in  science  and  art, 
must  behold  it  with  wonder."*  We  might 
do  so  if  nothing  more  wonderful  existed. 
But  the  most  ancient  people  of  whose  his- 
tory we  have  any  record— and  some  of  whom 
no  record  remains — have  evidently  possess- 
ed the  same  knowledge  of  mechanic  power, 
and  it  is  a  knowledge  wrhich  seems  to  be 
only  compatible  with  an  advanced  stage 
of  civilization. 

"  Evidence  of  great  mechanical  power," 
Mr.  Linton  well  observes,  "  argues  some- 
thing like  a  fixed  government  over  the 
masses,  in  order  to  command  the  means  of 
exercising  that  power  ;  it  also  indicates  a 
degree  of  skill  and  intelligence  incompati- 
ble with  a  barbarous  state.  .  .  .  Be- 
sides, great  occasions  for  energetic  and 
unanimous  exertion  never  aiise  among  a 
people  who  are  bound  by  no  common  in- 
terest but  self-preservation  against  some 
new  enemy.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we 
are  induced  to  claim  a  civilized  character 
for  those  nations  who  have  exhibited  ex- 
traordinary power  in  the  building  of  large 
edifices,  or  the  moving  of  large  weights." 
At  whatever  period  of  recorded  time  such 
power  was  necessary,  it  appears  to  have 
been  exercised.  "The  lever,  the  lewis, 
the  trochlea,  and  every  engine  employed 
by  modern  masons  are  recognized  in  all 
the  oldest  buildings  of  the  east."f  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  Mr.  Layard's  operations  at 
Nineveh  have  shown  how  much  may  be 
done  by  the  mere  union  of  individual 
strength.  By  physical  or  mechanical 
power,  and  generally  by  both  combined, 
the  work  in  hand  has  always  been  accom- 
plished :  from  the  removal  of  the  monolith 
of  ^xq  thousand  tons  to  form  the  Temple 
of  Latona  in  the  Delta,  down  to  the  launch- 
ing of  the  Great  Eastern  at  Black  wall. 
After  passing  through  an  interval  of  three 

*  Smith's  Gaelic  Antiquities,  M  quoted  by  Mr. 
Linton. 

f  Professor  Cockerell — idem. 
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or  four  thousand  years  to  the  Christian 
era,  we  find  that  about  the  year  500  the 
monolithic  cupola  (estimated  at  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  tons)  was  placed  upon 
the  cathedral  at  Ravenna.  As  recently  as 
some  five  hundred  years  later — but  the 
authority  is  doubtful — were  built  the  Cy- 
clopean walls  that  form  part  of  the  fortifi- 
cations at  Cusco,  in  Peru.  The  Lateran 
Obelisk,  the  largest  that  exists,  and  com- 
puted to  weigh  four  hundred  and  forty- 
five  tons,  was  removed  to  its  present  site 
in  1588.  The  monolithic  pedestal  at  St. 
Petersburgh  (thirteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  tons)  in  1776.  The  obelisk  near  Ser- 
inga patam  (one  hundred  and  ten  tons) 
wras  erected  in  1805.  And  in  our  own 
time  the  amount  to  be  expended  seems  to 
be  the  only  limit  of  engineering  power. 
We  have  dwelt  the  more  willingly  on 
these  particulars  because  we  have  a  great 
objection  to  the  exclamation  of  "  Well,  I 
never !"  whatever  may  be  the  form  in 
which  it  comes  before  us. 

The  only  ancient  structure  that  we  can 
regard  as  marvelous  is  the  Temple,  alrea- 
dy referred  to,  at  Buto,  in  the  Delta.  Its 
walls  are  described  by  Herodotus  as  form- 
ed of  a  single  stone,  (a  hollow  cube  of 
granite,)  and  over  the  walls  was  laid  an- 
other stone,  projecting  six  feet  beyond 
them.  The  body  of  the  building,  exclu- 
sive of  the  roof,  is  estimated  at  five  thou- 
sand tons;  and  sailors  and  war-prisoners 
were  the  locomotive  powers  employed  for 
its  removal  from  a  computed  distance  of 
six  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  From  what 
we  learn  of  the  mode  in  which  some  of 
these  immense  masses  of  stone  were  mov- 
ed, we  may  see  that  in  all  ages  it  was 
much  the  same.  The  obelisk  of  Semiramis 
was  floated  down  the  Euphiates  on  a  raft 
supported  by  inflated  skins ;  and  as  it  wTas 
supposed  to  have  weighed  four  thousand 
tons,  the  number  of  these  skins  "  is  almost 
inconceivable."  It  was  in  a  similar  man- 
ner that  Mr.  Layard  conveyed  his  colossal 
bulls  down  the  Tigris.  In  the  erection  of 
the  Vatican  Obelisk  at  Rome  there  were 
employed  eight  hundred  men,  one  hundred 
and  forty  horses,  and  forty -six  cranes. 
The  pedestal  of  Peter  the  Great  was  re- 
moved from  the  marsh,  where  it  was 
found,  to  the  barge  that  was  to  carry  it  to 
St.  Petersburg,  by  means  of  levers,  trian- 
gles, windlasses,  and  over  movable  rails, 
a  distance  of  about  forty  miles,  at  the  rate 
of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  a  day.  The 
obelisk  at  Seringapatam  had  only  to  be 


taken  two  miles  from  the  quarry,  which 
was  done  by  the  Hindus  themselves,  six 
hundred  being  employed  at  a  time.  It 
was  carried  on  a  kind  of  hurdle,  consisting 
of  blocks  of  timber  supported  upon  wooden 
runners;  and  the  way  in  which  it  was 
raised  perpendicularly  shows  in  how  many 
forms  the  requisite  power  may  be  applied.* 
In  one  country  it  is  an  inclined  plane  of 
earth  ;  in  another,  hydraulic  machinery  or 
steam. 

We  have  an  account,  from  Sir  John 
Herschel,  of  the  simple  and  ingenious 
mode  of  cutting  these  large  blocks  of 
granite  from  the  native  rock.  "  The 
workman,"  he  informs  us,  "having  found 
a  portion  of  the  rock  sufficiently  extensive, 
and  situated  near  the  edge  of  the  part  al- 
ready quarried,  lays  bare  the  upper  sur- 
face, and  marks  on  it  a  line  in  the  direction 
of  the  intended  separation,  along  which  a 
groove  is  cut  with  a  chisel  about  a  couple 
of  inches  in  depth.  Above  this  groove  a 
narrow  line  of  fire  is  then  kindled,  and 
maintained  till  the  rock  below  is  thorough- 
ly heated,  immediately  on  which  a  line  of 
men  and  women,  each  provided  with  a 
pot  full  of  cold  water,  suddenly  sweep  off 
the  ashes,  and  pour  the  water  into  the 
heated  groove,  wThen  the  rock  at  once 
splits  with  a  clear  fracture.  Square  blocks 
of  six  feet  in  the  side,  and  upward  of 
eighty  feet  in  length,  are  sometimes  de- 
tached by  this  inethod."f  Belzoni  sup- 
poses that  the  ancient  Egyptians  adopted 
similar  means,  but  probably  applied  me- 
chanical power  to  the  grove  instead  of 
fire. 

"The  skill  and  dexterity,"  says  Mr. 
Linton,  "evinced  by  the  ancient  Egypt- 
ians and  modern  Indians  in  cutting  stones 
from  the  quarry,  may  be  instructively  con- 
trasted with  the  bariarous  practice  which 
at  present  obtains  at  Carrara,  where  the 
beautiful  material  is  blown  and  shattered 
from  its  bed  by  gunpowder  ;  three  fourths 
of  that  which  is  detached  by  each  explo- 
sion being  the  computed  average  loss  sus- 
tained by  this  destructive  process  of  elud- 
ing the  exercise  of  labor  and  skill.     In  the 


*  Vestige*,  p.  126.  In  very  recently  removing 
a  block  of  granite  in  Wales,  from  the  quarry  to 
Penrhvn — both  up  hill  and  down — the  force  em- 
ployed was  forty  horses  and  two  hundred  men. 
The  weight  of  the  block  was  thirty-five  tons.  It 
is  is  intended  to  form  part  of  the  monument  at 
Strathfieldsaye. 

f  Quoted  from  The  Discourse  on  Natural  Philo 
*ophyt  p.  47. 
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time  of  the  Romans  this  marble  was  quar- 
ried in  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Egypt- 
ians at  Syene.  No  evidence  of  progress 
here!"  On  the  contrary,  such  stupidity 
seems  scarcely  credible. 

If  we  did  not  know  from  the  author  of 
the  Vestiges  himself  that  his  work  was 
planned,  if  not  commenced,  6ome  twenty 
years  since,*  we  might  suppose  it  to  have 
been  written  with  special  reference  to  the 
proposed  monument  to  the  Prince  Consort. 
He  contrasts  the  obelisk  as  a  work  of  art 
with  the  single  columns  erected  for  similar 
purposes  by  the  Romans — the  barbarize rs 
of  Greek  architecture.  "As  parts  of  a  build- 
ing," he  observes,  "  columns  may  be  very 
beautiful ;  but  as  parts  only.     When  set 

up  alone,  a  column  is  out  of  place 

It  is  only  a  curiosity."  And  it  is  absurd 
to  place  a  statue  on  its  summit,  where 
neither  form  nor  features  are  distinguish- 
able without  the  aid  of  a  glass.  "The 
obelisk"  (on  the  contrary)  "  may  be  called 
a  work  of  fine  art,  for  it  has  proportion, 
propriety,  and  fitness  to  recommend  it ; 
and,  though  hitherto  confined  to  Egyptian 
memories,  from  want  of  more  general 
adoption  as  an  artistic  form,  it  can  not  but 
eventually  become  a  world-wide  trophy, 
as  art  advances,  and  a  love  of  the  beautiful, 
the  rb  nahov,  prevails.  .  .  .A  finely- 
proportioned  obelisk  is  a  most  agreeable 
object  to  look  at,  tapering  gracefully  as  it 
ascends,  like  the  one  on  the  Monte  Citorio 
at  Rome,  and  terminated  at  the  exact 
point  of  just  taste  by  a  pyramidal  apex — a 
model  of  symmetry  and  elegance."f 

Even  in  face  both  of  the  cost  and  risk,  we 
must  confess  that  we  are  amongst  those 
who  regret  its  abandonment  as  the  form 
of  our  national  memorial.  It  was  the 
Queen's  first  wish ;  and  (expressed  at  such 
a  moment)  it  must  have  been  based  upon 
some  deep  motive,  connected  possibly  with 
the  tastes  and  feelings  of  the  Prince  him- 
self. For  monumental  purposes  we  can 
not  conceive  any  thing  worse  than  the 
proposed  building.  This  seems  to  be  felt 
by  the  projectors  themselves,  from  their 
considering  it  necessary  to  "  supplement" 
the  Hall  by  a  group  of  statuary  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road.  We  have 
great  respect  for  those  who  compose  the 
Commission,  and  whose  sincere  desire  to 
do  what  is  best  it  is  impossible  to  doubt, 
but  their  suggestions  are  unsatisfactory  in 
every  way.    The  Hall  can  never  be  looked 


*  Note,  p.  115. 


f   Vcstigti,  p.  122. 


at  as  a  monument,  and  its  cost  will  dimin- 
ish the  funds  that  were  intended  for  a 
distinct  and  separate  object.  The  nearest 
approach  to  the  abandoned  obelisk — 
though  liable  to  some  objections — would 
have  been  a  tower  of  Gothic  architecture 
as  a  shrine  for  the  statue  of  the  Prince, 
surmounted  by  a  light  and  lofty  spire. 

Amongst  his  incidental  notices,  Mr. 
Linton  refers  to  the  now  exploded  error, 
in  which  we  were  all  educated,  as  to  the 
claims  of  the  Romans  to  the  invention  of 
the  arch,  lie  gives  sufficient  authorities*  to 
show  that  the  Greeks  were  well  acauaiut- 
ed  with  its  principle,  though  they  did  not 
obtrude  it  on  the  eye,  "  especially  as  their 
masonry  was  large  and  solid,  and  did  not 
require  its  aid."  It  is  also  seen  in  some  of 
the  oldest  buildings  in  Egypt.  In  addition 
to  the  testimony  of  Belzoui,  Caillard,  and 
Waddington,  "  the  arch,"  says  Sir  Gard- 
ner Wilkinson,  "  was  in  common  use  in 
the  time  of  Amunoph,  3370  years  ago — 
see  the  vaulted  tomb  at  Thebes."  The 
discovery  by  Mr.  Richmond  of  arched  or 
vaulted  passages  near  one  of  the  pools  of 
Solomon  at  Jerusalem  shows  that  its  con- 
struction must  have  been  known  in  Judaea 
a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
That  it  wras  known  to  the  ancient  Assy- 
rians wTe  have  the  authority  of  Bonomi 
and  of  Layard.  But  in  reviewing  these 
authorities,  and  in  answering  the  question, 
"  Why,  if  the  Egyptians  knew  the  con- 
struction of  the  arch,  did  they  not  use  it 
in  their  temples  ?"  we  are  reinindedf  that 
"  they  could  effect  their  object  by  more 
simple  means.  One  bold  block  .... 
from  column  to  column  effected  as  much 
as  half  a  score  of  little  stones  could  have 
done  in  the  shape  of  an  arch.  Beside, 
the  simple  and  massive  styles  of  architec- 
ture in  their  temples,  as  wrell  as  in  those 
of  Greece,  necessarily  precluded  that  va- 
riety of  forms  which  the  introduction  of 
the  arch  must  have  created.  Straight 
lines  and  broad  surfaces  are  elements  of  a 
severe  and  grand  style  of  architectural  art, 
which  contrasting  curves  and  semi-circles, 
as  leading  forms,  would  inevitably  vitiate." 

The  antiquities  of  Central  America  are 
dwelt  upon  with  the  consideration  they 
deserve.  If  we  knew  something  more 
than  their  mere  existence — and  this  is 
about  all  that  we  know  of  them  at  present 
— what  a  difficulty  in  ethnology  would  be 
solved !     The  ruins  in  Peru  have  their  his- 

*  lb.,  p.  56  et  seg.  f  &>»  P«  co- 
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tory,  however  imperfect;  but  the  only 
record  of  those  in  Mexico,  or  in  Central 
America,  and  Yucatan,  is  that  "  a  nation 
has  passed  away — powerful,  populous, 
and  well  advanced  in  refinements,  as  at- 
tested by  their  monuments — but  it  has 
perished  without  a  name.  It  has  died  and 
made  no  sign."*  Even  the  best  authori- 
ties we  possess  are  not  agreed  within  two 
thousand  years  as  to  the  probable  date  at 
which  these  nations  could  have  existed. 
And  yet  what  works  of  grandeur — impres- 
sive in  their  magnificence  and  extent  as 
the  ruins  of  Thebesf — they  have  left  as 
objects  of  wonder  and  admiration  to  a 
race  whose  own  history,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  discovery  of  printing,  might  in  like 
manner  pass  away !  The  press  is  the 
great  obstacle  to  our  conception  of  a 
moralizing  New-Zealander  oh  the  ruins  of 
Westminster  Bridge.  Of  those  of  Central 
America  it  is  supposed  that  we  have  yet 
much  to  learn.  u  There  is  an  immense 
tract  of  territory  (we  are  told)  between 
the  British  settlement  on  the  south-east 
coast  of  the  Yucatan  peninsula,  in  the  Bay 
of  Honduras,  and  the  district  of  Chiapas 
to  the  north  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 


which  has  not  yet  been  explored."*  It  is 
believed  that  still 

u  In  distant  wilds,  beneath  the  deep  morass 
Some  ancient  city's  marble  walks  may  pass  ; 
And,  hid  through  buried  ages  from  the  sky, 
Temples  and  tombs,  and  art  and  genius  lie  ;'' 

and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  must  be 
looked  for  in  a  country  that  can  only  be 
visited  with  difficulty  and  danger. 

The  "  diagram"  with  which  Mr.  Linton 
finishes  his  volume  includes  etchings  of 
obelisks,  columns,  quarried  blocks,  the 
temple  of  Latona,  and  the  dome  at 
Ravenna,  with  others  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  monoliths  he  has  described ; 
masses  which  vary  in  computed  weight 
from  thirty  tons  to  five  thousand.  They 
are  "  drawn  to  a  scale ;"  and  at  the  foot  of 
several  of  them — to  aid  our  conceptions  of 
magnitude — is  placed  a  less  than  "mini- 
ature presentiment"  of  the  human  figure. 
As  a  frontispiece  there  is  an  effective 
etching  of  Stonehenge. 

In  truth,  we  have  rarely  seen  so  much 
that  may  interest  and  inform  compressed 
into  so  small  a  compass,  or  more  agree- 
ably brought  before  us.  The  work  is  in 
every  way  acceptable. 
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COVE. 


"  I  do  not  like  your  wandering  about 
those  hills  alone,  Camilla,"  said  an  elderly 
lady,  wrho  was  standing  on  the  steps  that 
led  to  the  front-door  of  a  pretty  villa 
which  lay,  as  it  were,  buried  among  trees 
and  flowering  shrubs,  although  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  sea.  "  I  am  afraid  of 
your  meeting  with  some  accident  among 

*  Quoted  from  Prescott,  p.  88. 
f  Catber wood's  Antiquities. 


the  rocks,  which  they  tell  me  are  very 
steep  and  rugged  in  many  places.  Re- 
member you  are  a  stranger  nere,  and  do 
not  know  the  locality  at  all.  You  had 
better  put  off  your  exploring  expeditions 
until  your  brother  arrives.  The  holidays 
at  Harrow  will  soon  commence  now." 

This  exhortation  was  addressed  to  a  very 
pretty  girl,  apparently  about  seventeen 
years  of  age,  who,  parasol  in  hand — for 
44  sun-shade"  was  a  name  that  had  not  been 


*  Stephens.      Incidents    of   Travel   in   Central 
America. 
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introduced  in  those  days — had  stopped  on 
the  gravel-walk,  or  carriage-road,  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps  to  listen  to  what  her 
mother  was  saying. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  undertake  any  ex- 
ploring expedition,  mamma,  but  merely  to 
breathe  a  little  fresh  air  on  the  hill  yonder. 
The  sun  has  not  set  yet;  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  finding  the  well-frequented 
path,  which  the  gardener  tells  me  is  per- 
fectly safe — 'plain  sailing,'  he  calls  it.  I 
will  only  just  take  a  peep  of  the  sea.and 
the  line  of  coast,  and  then  return  through 
the  village." 

"  Well,  be  sure  that  vou  are  at  home  be- 
fore  dusk,  and  don't  go  too  near  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  for  the  short,  stinted,  brown 
grass  is  generally  very  slippery,  and  it 
would  be  no  joke  to  fall  over  the  rocks 
and  be  dashed  to  pieces." 

The  young  lady  laughed,  and  set  off  on 
her  solitary  stroll ;  and  she  was  soon 
mounting  the  hill  at  the  place  the  gardener 
had  indicated  to  her.  The  ascent  might 
have  been  rather  laborious  to  an  old  or  in- 
firm person,  but  did  not  at  all  fatigue  the 
young  and  active  Camilla.  The,  path  was 
easily  found,  and  she  traversed  it  with 
light  steps,  and  with  that  sense  of  enjoy- 
ment with  which  the  healthy  inhale  the 
pure  mountain-air.  It  is  a  bad  sign  when 
the  enfeebled  frame  shivers  in  this  invigor- 
ating breeze,  and  would  fain  shrink  down 
into  the  shelter  of  even  a  close  and  airless 
room. 

Camilla  walked  on  briskly ;  the  entire 
solitude*  delighted  her,  for  she  did  not 
meet  a  human  being,  nor  indeed  behold  a 
living  creature.  At  length  *»he  came  to  a 
spot  where  two  paths  branched  off  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  Which  of  them  was 
she  to  take  ?  The  gardener  had  told  her 
that  one  of  them  led  down  to  the  beach,  a 
little  farther  on,  by  a  good  zigzag  track, 
or  rather  road  among  the  rocks,  from  the 
top  of  which  she  would  see  the  little  bay 
beneath,  the  sands,  the  jutting  rocks  of 
the  coast  beyond,  and  the  wide  expanse  of 
sea,  filling  up  the  picture  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  The  other  path  the  gardener 
had  told  her  also  led  to  the  upper  margin 
of  the  rocks  and  to  the  shore  below,  but 
the  descent  was  much  more  difficult,  and 
there  was  no  regular  pathway. 

Camilla  stood  with  the  two  lines  meet- 
ing close  before  her.  Which  was  she  to 
follow  ?  She  tried  but  in  vain  to  remem- 
ber the  directions  given  her  by  the  gar- 
dener.    u  Was  I  to  take  the  right  path  or 


the  left  ?"  she  asked  herself,  but  there  was 
no  answer  in  her  memory.  She  stood  in 
much  perplexity  for  a  little  time,  and  then 
quieting  herself  with  the  reflection  that 
she  would  only  go  as  far  as  the  rocks,  and 
need  not  attempt  the  descent  unless  she 
perceived  it  to  be  very  easy,  she  took — as 
so  many  do  in  life — the  wrong  path,  turn- 
ing, in  fatal  ignorance,  from  the  right 
one. 

The  path  she  was  traversing  certainly 
could  not  be  called  "  a  good  one  ;"  it  was 
very  rough,  and  the  young  lady  picked 
her  way  with  some  difficulty ;  but  she  was 
approaching  the  rocks,  the  sea  was  in 
view,  and,  comforting  herself  with  the 
thought  that  the  gardener's  notion  of  a 
nice  path  might  be  very  different  from  her 
own,  she  toiled  on  until  she  reached  the 
very  verge  of  the  hill,  which  seemed  to 
end  abruptly  in  a  massive  wall  of  rock, 
stretching  down  to  the  shore  beneath. 
Below  lay  the  smooth,  hard  sand,  looking 
like  a  sloping  pavement  of  yellow  marble 
inlaid  with  diamond  sparks,  up  which  the 
deep  blue  waves  were  rolling  with  a  hol- 
low, murmuring  sound  that,  low  as  it  was, 
she  could  distinctly  hear.  Beyond  was 
the  waste  of  waters,  dancing  and  glit- 
tering in  the  setting  sun,  wrhose  still 
glorious  though  fading  rays  tinted  with 
purple  the  jagged  line  of  rocks  that  formed 
headland  beyond  headland  until  a  bend  in 
the  coast  hid  them  from  sight. 

Camilla,  in  breathless  admiration  — 
breathless  from  the  effects  of  her  toilsome 
walk — stood  and  gazed  upon  the  splendid 
view  before  her.  She  was  a  great  admirer 
of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and,  moreover, 
she  was  apt  to  be  guided  by  impulse. 
This  is  very  excusable — indeed,  it  is  rather 
a  pleasing  fault  in  a  young  person,  but  it 
is  one  which  ought  to  be  conquered  as 
time  rolls  on,  for  experience  and  reflection 
should  go  hand  in  hand. 

She  looked  down  over  the  giddy  preci- 
pice, but  doing  this  caused  no  sensation  of 
vertigo,  and  as  she  perceived  a  sort  of 
path  winding  down  among  the  rocks  she 
determined  to  try  it,  and  forthwith  began 
to  scramble  downwards.  At  first  she 
rather  enjoyed  the  novelty  of  this  un- 
sophisticated mode  of  descent,  but  after  a 
little  time  finding  it  very  difficult,  and 
fearing  it  might  be  equally  dangerous,  she 
sat  down  on  a  ledge  of  smooth  rock  to 
consider  whether  she  had  better  clamber 
up  again  at  once  or  continue  to  descend, 
and  then  look  for  some  easier  way  to  the 
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top  of  the  hill,  for  she  now  felt  assured 
that  she  had  mistaken  the  gardener's  di- 
rections. 

"  Surely,"  she  thought,  "  there  must  be 
some  road  down  to  the  beach  by  which  I 
might  get  safely  up  the  hill,  and  as  I  have 
gone  so  far  I  had  better  clamber  down  to 
the  sands  and  look  for  it." 

Screwing  up  her  courage  she  recom- 
menced the  descent,  and  at  length  achieved 
it  after  sundry  falls  and  a  good  deal 
of  compulsory  sliding,  during  which  she 
found  it  no  easy  matter  to  keep  her  balance, 
and  reached  the  brisrht  sands  at  the  foot  of 
the  rocks  with  only  one  or  two  slight 
bruises,  torn  gloves,  and  a  broken 
parasol.  She  immediately  determined  on 
going  round  the  little  rocky  promon- 
tory that  partially  shut  in,  on  one  side, 
the  pretty  bay  she  had  admired  from 
above.  The  rocks  did  not  stretch  very 
far  down  on  the  beach,  and  Camilla  soon, 
therefore,  made  her  way  to  the  other  side 
of  them,  and  then  hastened  down  close  to 
the  sea-side  to  watch  the  waves  rolling 
gracefully  up,  now  lazily  retreating,  and 
then,  as  if  gathering  fresh  strength,  swell- 
ing into  foaming  billows  and  dashing  the 
white  spray  over  the  glittering  sand.  Ca- 
milla had  a  habit  of  rhyming  when  much 
pleased  or  struck  with  any  object,  and  as 
she  stood  there  alone,  gazing  in  silence  on 
the  most  magnificent  of  God's  creations, 
her  thoughts  formed  themselves  into  the 
following  lines : 

44  Thou'rt  hurrying  past,  thouVt  hurrying  past, 
Thou,  Ocean,  with  thy  waves  of  foam  ; 
Ah !  whither,  res  tics  sea.  so  fast 
Does  thy  swift  current  roam  ? 

14  Still  dashing  on,  still  dashing  on, 

Thy  billows  speed  their  endless  way  ; 
Now  they  are  here,  now  they  are  gone, 
Old  Ocean,  whither,  say  ? 

44  Speed  they  the  trusting  bark  to  bear 
In  safety  to  its  distant  strand, 
Wafting  the  wanderer  to  some  fair, 
Some  long-sought  distant  land  ? 


it 
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Or  speed  they  on  destruction's  way, 
Where  the  dark  tempest  raves  afar, 

To  make  the  shattered  wreck  their  prey, 
On  which  the  wild  waves  war  ? 

The  struggling  mariner  to  sweep 

In  tbeir  cold  grasp  from  life  and  light  ? 

Are  such  thy  pastimes,  treacherous  deep  ? 
And  thou  can'st  smile  so  bright ! 


"  Ay,  bright  as  yonder  tranquil  sky 

Seems  thy  blue,  sparkling,  liquid  plain, 
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Yet  yawning  graves  within  thee  lie, 

0  faithless,  fearful  main  ! 

*'  Whnt  wonders  all  unknown  to  man 
Within  thy  watery  world  may  be  ! 
To  search  thy  depths  he  never  can, 
These  none  but  God  may  see. 

44  Thou  speak'st — thine  ancient  voice  I  hear- 
That  voice  which  ages  have  not  broke  ; 
Tell  they  deep  tones  of  hope  or  fear  ? 

1  know  not  what  they  spoke. 

44  Thou  mock'st  the  ereatures  God  has  framed 
In  his  own  image,  mighty  sea ! 
Scorn  on,  thou  conqueror,  yet  untamed — 
Scorn  on,  then,  proud  and  free  1 

44  Thou  may'st  be  proud,  for  thou,  but  thou, 
Of  all  earth's  circle  hold*,  alone 
Didst  never  at  Time's  bidding  bow, 
Or  his  vast  empire  own. 

44  But  there  are  limits  to  thy  power, 

0  thou,  whom  Time  has  vainly  fought— 
For  thee,  e'en  thee,  there  comes  an  hour 
With  desolation  fraught 

44  An  hour  when  thy  long  reign  shall  pass, 
Thy  mighty  waters  swept  away 
Into  some  dark  chaotic  mass, 
By  Him  thou  must  obey. 

41  Ay,  thou — and  thy  stern,  ruthless  foe, 
Together  crushed,  shall  be  no  more , 
The  race  of  man,  ye  shall  not — no — 
Forever  triumph  o'er. 

44  When  Time  and  thou  extinct  shall  be, 
Man  shall  from  death  to  life  arise — 
He  only  claims  eternity, 
Of  all  beneath  the  skies.*' 

Camilla  was  still  musing,  with  her  gaze 
bent  on  the  sea,  and  listening  to  its  cease- 
less sound,  when  she  was  startled  from 
her  dreamy  mood  by  a  voice  close  to  her 
ear,  demanding  in  no  very  gentle  accents 
what  6he  was  doing  there. 

Exceedingly  surprised  she  turned  quickly 
round,  and  recoiled  until  the  waves  almost 
touched  her  ankles,  in  her  sudden  terror  at 
the  extraordinary  pair  of  eyes  that  were 
absolutely  glaring  at  her.  She  might 
have  seen  that  they  belonged  to  a  young 
man  of  middle  hight,  who  had  on  a 
rough  pea-jacket  and  looked  like  a  sailor  ; 
but  the  eyes  so  overpowered  her  that  she 
remarked  nothing  except  that  it  was  one 
of  the  male  sex  who  had  accosted  her. 
She  had  not  observed  any  one  on  the 
beach,  nor  had  she  heard  an  approaching 
step.    How  came  he  there  ? 
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"Speak!"  said  the  voice  again.  "Have 
you  come  here  as  a  spy  ?" 

"N — n — no  !"  stammered  the  girl,  with 
her  own  eyes  immovably  fixed  on  the  un- 
earthly-looking o^rbs  before  her.  They 
seemed  to  exert  a  strange  fascination  over 
her.  Fear  was  the  uppermost  feeling  in 
her  mind,  yet  wonder  almost  equaled  it. 
She  could  not  have  imagined  such  eyes  in 
in  any  human  head  —  they  were  of  the 
deepest  black,  intensely  expressive,  look- 
ing, as  it  were,  into  the  very  inmost  soul. 
The  blazing  eyes  were  gazing  sternly,  nay 
fiercely  at  her,  and  beneath  that  terrific 
gaze  she  trembled  like  an  aspen-leaf. 

"Don't  stand  in  the  water,  young  lady," 
said  the  man  in  a  milder  tone,  as  he  per- 
ceived how  frightened  she  was;  "the  tide 
is  coming  in  fast ;  you  did  not  come  here 
to  drown  yourself,  did  you  ?  But  what 
did  bring  you  here  ?" 

"  I  was  taking  a  walk  on  the  hill  up 
there,  and  the  sands  looked  so  beautiful 
that  I  came  down  to  them.  I  thought 
there  was  nobody  on  the  beach." 

"  Oh  !  then  you  have  run  the  risk  of 
breaking  your  neck  for  the  sake  of  a  soli- 
tary stroll,"  said  the  man,  with  a  smile 
that  entirely  changed  the  character  of  his 
face,  and  even  of  his  luminous  eyes. 
"  Are  you  sure  you  were  not  sent  down 
here  by  one  of  these  land-sharks,  to  see 
what  was  going  on  ?"  he  added,  looking 
again  in  the  most  penetrating  manner  at 
her. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  'land- 
sharks,'  and  nobody  sent  me  here  ;  I  am 
sorry  I  came." 

"  It  would  Jiave  been  better  if  you  had 
not,  we  are  apt  to  deal  roughly  with  in- 
truders." 

Camilla  turned  as  pale  as  death,  and 
felt  quite  faint.  She  clasped  her  hands, 
and  looked  imploringly  at  the  man,  while 
she  said : 

11 1  am  a  stranger  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  did  not  know  I  was  doing  wrong  in 
coming  here.  I  will  go  away  directly, 
and  never  come  back." 

Again  the  man's  features,  and  even  his 
wild  eyes,  softened,  but  he  was  not  done 
questioning  her. 

"  Who  did  you  see  on  the  hill  ?" 

"  Nobody." 

"  Nobody !  Are  you  sure  ?  Speak  the 
truth,  if  you  wish  to  get  away  safely. 
Were  there  no  men  dressed  like  sailors 
loitering  about?  Did  you  sec  no  officers  ?" 

"  I  did  not  see  a  living  creature." 


"I  observed  you  scrambling  down 
among  the  rocks — there  must  have  been 
some  reason  for  your  choosing  that  diffi- 
cult way  ?" 

"  I  took  it  by  mistake,  I  suppose.  Our 
gardener  told  me  there  was  a  way  dowu 
to  the  beach,  and  I  fancied  that  was  the 
one  he  meant." 

"  Well,  you  will  never  be  able  to  climb 
up  the  way  you  managed  to  get  down, 
and  the  sea  is  now  dashing  against  the 
foot  of  the  rocks  where  the  best  path  is  ; 
and  if  you  don't  look  sharp  yon  won't  be 
able  to  get  up  the  hill  at  all,  for  in  a  short 
time  there  won't  be  a  yard  of  dry  sand  on 
the  bay,  it  will  only  be  fit  for  mermaids." 

"  Good  heavens !"  cried  the  terrified 
girl ;  "  what  will  become  of  me  ?" 

At  that  moment  an  enormous  billow 
came  roaring  up,  and,  seizing  Camilla  by 
the  waist,  the  young  man  swung  her  to  a 
little  distance  farther  up  the  beach. 

She  screamed. 

"  Oh  !  don't  be  afraid  of  me,  miss  ;  you 
did  not  want  to  get  a  ducking,  did  you  ?, 
That  wave  would  have  gone  over  your 
head.  But  you  must  not  stand  here  any 
longer ;  you  must  make  as  much  haste  as 
you  can  to  reach  the  cave  before  the  sea 
overtakes  you.  It  won't  spare  you,  I 
promise  you.  Come,  let  me  help  you  a 
bit.  Take  my  arm ;  though  I  am  not  an 
officer,  or  a  gentleman  now,  I'm  not  a 
thief  or  an  assassin." 

Camilla  was  afraid  of  offending  him — 
afraid,  too,  of  being  drowned,  as  the 
waves  were  now  rolling  rapidly  up,  and 
the  whistling  of  the  wind  and  the  sea- 
bird's  cry  announced  a  coming  storm. 

They  crossed  the  beach  in  profound 
silence,  and  with  hurried  steps,  until  they 
reached  the  rocks  at  the  land-side  of  the 
bay. 

"  Well,  you  are  safe  for  the  present," 
said  he  of  the  blazing  eyes.  "  But  never 
again  linger  on  the  sands  of  St.  Albao's 
Cove  when  the  tide  is  coming  in.  After 
the  sea  passes  yon  sharp  rock,  out  there,  it 
rushes  up  the  little  bay  as  fast  as  light- 
ning. Look !  you  can  not  pass  back  the 
way  you  came  round ;  and  on  the  other 

side "     He    broke   off  abruptly   and 

walked  a  little  way  off,  leaving  the  girl 
standing  alone,  and  certainly  in  no  very 
happy  frame  of  mind.  Heartily  did  she 
wish  herself  back  among  the  roses  and  the 
honeysuckles  in  their  pretty  garden,  or 
strolling  through  the  quiet  lanes  with 
their  green  hedge-rows  on  either  side. 
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"  What  will  become  of  me  ?"  she  again 
ejaculated,  as  she  looked  about  her  in  the 
utmost  dismay.  The  rock  was  quite  per- 
pendicular at  this  place ;  there  was  not 
footing  on  it  for  a  dog,  or  a  goat,  much 
iess  for  a  human  being,  and  the  sea  would 
evidently  fill  up  the  bay  ere  long,  cutting 
off  all  escape  by  the  beach.  What  was 
she  to  do  ? 

The  question  was  solved  for  her  by  her 
late  not  very  welcome  companion,  who 
soon  rejoined  her  with  the  disagreeable 
intelligence  that  all  egress  from  the  bay 
was  closed  on  the  right  side  as  well  as  on 
the  left,  for  the  waves  were  now  breaking 
against  the  rocks  on  both  sides. 

"You  must  come  into  the  cave,  young 
lady  ;  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done." 

He  led  the  way,  and  she  mechanically 
followed  him,  until  they  came,  at  a  short 
distance  off,  to  an  opening  in  the  massive 
rock.  It  was  like  a  rude  Gothic  archway, 
the  work  of  nature,  not  of  art. 

44  Have  you  never  heard  of  St.  Alban's 
Cave,  miss  ?  They  say  it  was  the  hiding- 
place,  during  a  period  of  religious  perse- 
cution, of  a  very  holy  man,  and  that  gave 
it  the  name  of  St.  AlbarCs  Cave;  but 
since  then  its  saint-like  character  has  dis- 
appeared, for  it  has  been  the  scene  more 
than  once  of  violence,  and  even  of  murder. 
It  does  not  bear  a  very  holy  reputation 
now"  he  added,  with  a  laugh, that  seemed 
quite  satanic  to  the  excited  and  terror- 
stricken  girl. 

He  motioned  to  her  to  enter,  but  she 
hesitated,  and  then  drew  back  as  she  re- 
peated to  herself  in  the  faintest  of  all  pos- 
sible accents:  "Murder!"  The  man's 
ears  were  evidently  as  quick  as  his  dark 
eyes  were  keen,  for  he  immediately  echoed 
her  whispered  exclamation. 

"  Murder !  Yes,  murder ;  and  perhaps 
there  may  be  murder  here  this  very 
night." 

Camilla  groaned  and  sank  involuntarily 
on  her  knees. 

"  Oh !  do  not  murder  me — do  not  mur- 
der me  !  Let  me  go  away  safely,  and  my 
father  will  give  you  any  reward  you  may 
ask.     Oh !  have  pity  on  me !" 

Again  the  sweet  smile,  so  in  contrast  to 
the  ferocity  of  his  eyes,  stole  over  the 
man's  mouth,  and  he  said  in  a  voice  as 
gentle  as  the  softest  murmur  of  the  sum- 
mer wind : 

44  Nay — never  fear,  young  lady.  Ralph 
Woodley  is  not  the  man  to  murder  a 
woman,  or  to  do  her  any  harm.    You  are 


quite  safe  with  me.  If  I  even  meant  you 
ill,  there  is  that  in  your  face  which  would 
act  like  a  talisman  on  me."  He  turned 
away  for  a  moment,  as  if  in  strong  emo- 
tion, and  pressed  his  hand  on  his  brow. 
Camilla  rose  from  her  knees,  and  stood 
looking  at  him  with  surprise  and  interest. 
Her  fear  was  almost  gone.  "  Yes,"  he 
said,  recovering  himself,  44you  are  like, 
very  like,  one  who — one  who  is  now  up 
yonder,"  and  he  pointed  toward  the  hea- 
vens above.  u  It  is  years  now  since  my 
sweet  Alice  died,  but  I  can't  forget  her  ; 
she  was  so  good  and  so  beautiful.  She 
was  a  clergymen's  daughter.  I  was  not 
then  what  I  am  now ;  and,  though  you 
may  think  it  strange,  Alice  cared  as  much 
for  me  as  I  did  for  her.  If  she  had  lived 
things  would  have  gone  very  differently 
with  me ;  but  she  died,  and  I — no  matter 
— I  had  much  to  bear  with  in  many  ways 
— injustice,  unkindness,  unnecessary  hard- 
ships— and  I  became  wild  and  reckless 
and  well-nigh  mad.  I  have  seen  too  much 
of  the  dark  side  of  fate,  and  now  what  am 
I?  A  smuggler  and  an  outlaw,  young 
lady,  and  a  word  from  your  mouth  might 
cost  me  my  life." 

44 1  would  never  say  that  word,  believe 
me,"  cried  Camilla  eagerly. 

44  You  might  say  it  inadvertently.  But 
come,  you  must  take  refuge  in  the  cave, 
for  the  sea  will  be  up  here  presently." 

Camilla,  entering  through  the  sort  of" 
Gothic  porch,  found  herself  in  a  wide  caver 
or  space,  m  the  rock,  the  flooring  of  wbich,. 
so  to  speak,  was  of  dry  sand,  while  the- 
vaulted  roof  rose  high  above.  There  was- 
no  appearance  of  any  furniture,  however 
rude,  nor  of  any  cooking  utensils  in  this- 
cavern — no  accommodation  of  any  sortr 
except  twro  or  three  jutting  rocks,  which',, 
low  and  flat,  might  have  served  a*  seats.. 
It  was  a  chill,  cheerless  place,  and  the  un- 
willing visitor  asked  if  she  would  have  to* 
remain  there  until  the  tide  turned. 

44  No,  that  you  won't,"  said  the  young 
man,  44  for  the  sea  flows  in  here  too ;  but? 
we  have  an  inner  chamber,  generally 
pretty  dry."  And,  crossing  the  cavern, 
he  pushed  in  some  peculiar  manner  against 
the  apparently  solid  rock,  and  a  large  up- 
right stone  moved  back,  disclosing  another 
cave,  which  at  first  seemed  to  Camilla1 
quite  dark,  but  in  which,  on  a  second 
glance,  she  perceived  a  glimmering  light. 

44  There  is  a  step,"  said  her  companion ; 
44  let  me  help  you." 

Standing  on  the  threshold  of  this  inner 
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aperture,  Camilla  saw  that  the  glimmering 
light  proceeded  from  a  horn-lantern  hung 
up  in  a  corner ;  she  also  saw  some  rough 
cloaks  lying  about,  and  some  oars  ;  there 
were  a  few  wooden  stools  and  a  deal 
table,  with  sundry  pewter  mugs,  and  a 
flask  in  basket-work  on  it.  Looking  more 
narrowly  round  she  espied  in  one  corner  a 
heap  of  pistols,  cutlasses,  and  other  wea- 
pons, whereupon  the  thought  of  murder 
came  strongly  upon  her  again,  and  again 
she  implored  the  smuggler  not  to  kill  her. 

"  No  harm  will  happen  to  you,"  replied 
the  young  man,  while  his  eyes  shone  like 
two  stars  in  that  obscure  cavern,  "  if  you 
will  solemnly  promise  never  to  disclose 
what  you  have  seen  here.  There  is  a  way 
by  which  you  can  get  out  upon  the  hill, 
and  you  will  reach  your  home  safely,  if  you 
will  take  an  oath  never  to  betray  us.  My 
comrades  will  be  here  shortly,  and  the 
daylight  won't  last  much  longer,  therefore 
the  sooner  you  go  the  better.  But  first 
you  must  swear  not  to  answer  any  ques- 
tion respecting  the  cave ;  indeed,  not  to 
say  that  you  have  been  in  it.  Nobody 
knows  of  this  stronghold,  take  care  that 
you  do  not  betray  us ;  and  if  you  meet  any 
sailors  or  naval  officers  on  the  hill,  or  any 
where,  and  they  question  you,  you  must 
deny  having  seen  me  and  spoken  to  me. 
Life  and  property  depend  upon  your 
silence.  There  will  be  terrible  work  to- 
night if  you  drop  a  hint  of  what  you  have 
seen  down  here,  little  as  that  has  been ; 
nay,  more,  if  you  value  your  own  life  you 
must  be  silent  as  the  grave,  for  if  you  be- 
tray us,  wherever  you  may  be  the  smug- 
glers' revenge  will  overtake  you,  and  that 
revenge  will  be  death  /" 

The  trembling  girl  took  the  oath  pre- 
scribed to  her.  Kalph  Woodley  had 
thought  it  expedient  to  frighten  her,  for  he 
did  not  know  how  far  her  discretion  was 
to  be  relied  upon,  and  secrecy  was  import- 
ant that  evening  to  him  and  his  compan- 
ions. Of  course,  the  death  of  which  he 
warned  her  was  only  a  threat  to  insure 
her  silence. 

"And  now,"  said  the  man,  "I  must 
blindfold  you,  for  mortal  eye  must  not 
behold  the  mysteries  of  St.  Alban's  Cave." 

Camilla  was  very  unwilling  to  be  blind- 
folded, but  Kalph  was  resolute,  and  the 
will  of  the  stronger  triumphed.  Her 
pocket-handkerchief  was  tied  tightly  over 
her  eyes,  and  then  she  was  half-assisted, 
half-lifted  up  what  seemed  to  be  very 
steep  steps,  and  she  heard  something  like 


the  turning  of  a  key  in  a  rusty  lock.  Pre- 
sently something  just  above  her  was 
moved,  and  then  there  came  a  rush  of 
fresh  air  in  her  face. 

"  Stop  one  moment  where  you  are," 
said  the  conductor,  "  and  don't  move  anf 
inch  till  I  am  ready  to  help  you." 

She  stood  still  as  directed,  and  in  less 
than  a  minute  she  found  herself  lifted 
through  some  aperture,  and  placed  on  her 
feet  on  ground  certainly  not  so  hard  as 
rock. 

"  This  way,"  said  the  young  man,  lead- 
ing her  carefully  upwards;  "it  is  all 
right." 

At  length  he  stopped,  and  removing  the 
bandage  from  her  eyes,  he  said : 

"  There,  now  you  are  free  and  in  safety, 
and  can  go  in  peace  to  your  happy  home." 

"  Thank  you  a  thousand  times,  my  kind 
preserver !"  cried  the  warm  hearted  girl. 
"  Oh  !  how  much  I  am  indebted  to  you ! 
I  wish  that  my  father  could  do  any  thing 
for  you.  I  wish  you  would  come  and  see 
us  at  Rose  Villa." 

The  smuggler  shook  his  head. 

"  Ah !  no,  young  lady,  for  me  there  are 
but  the  hoarse  wild  waves,  or  a  prison's 
gloomy  walls ;  but  never  mind,  the  drear- 
iest life  must  have  an  end,  and  it  is  not  all 
dreary  with  me  either,  for  I  have  plenty 
of  excitement  at  times.  God  bless  you, 
miss ;  it  will  be  a  pleasant  thought  to  me, 
in  many  a  rough  hour,  that  I  have  been 
the  means  of  saving  your  life,  for  had  I 
not  almost  forced  you  up  the  cove  you 
must  have  been  drowned.  It  is  well  for 
you  that  I  was  on  the  watch  this 
evening.  May  I  make  bold  to  ask  your 
name ! 

"  Camilla  Egerton  is  my  name,  and  my 
father  has  taken  Rose  Villa,  near  the  vil- 
lage of ,  for  a  year,  on  account  of  my 

mother's  health.  Do  come  to  see  us,  and 
let  papa  and  mamma  add  their  thanks  to 
mine.  You  won't?  Then  promise  me 
that  if  ever  you  get  into  trouble  you 
will  apply  to  us.  My  uncle,  Sir  Philip 
Egerton,  has  a  good  deal  of  influence,  and 
it  will  be  all  at  your  command  if  you 
should  ever  require  it." 

Camilla  had  only  a  few  shillings  in  her 
purse,  and  she  felt  that  if  there  had  been 
as  many  pounds  in  her  pocket,  she  could 
not  have  taken  the  liberty  of  offering 
money  to  such  a  man  as  her  preserver. 
She  drew  a  handsome  ring  from  ner  finger, 
and  presenting  it  to  him,  she  said  : 

"  Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  accept 
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this  trifle,  as  a  little  souvenir  of  one  to 
whom  you  have  done  such  a  very  great 
service  ?  And  believe  that  to  the  last 
hour  of  my  life  I  shall  remember  you  with 
deep  gratitude." 

Her  voice  faltered  with  emotion,  and 
tears  were  standing  in  her  eyes. 

The  smuggler  took  the  ring  with  a 
courteous  bow  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 
"Thank  you,  thank  you!"  he  exclaimed; 
"I  shall  keep  this  along  with  ray  only 
treasure,  a  lock  of  my  poor  Alice's  soft 
fair  hair.  But  I  must  not  detain  you 
longer  here." 

He  then  gave  her  directions  how  to  find 
her  way  up  the  hill ;  until  she  reached  a 
path  that  led  down  the  rocks  to  the  bay, 
on  the  opposite  side  to  that  by  which  she 
had  descended,  and  after  again  enjoining 
silence  as  to  himself  and  the  cave,  he 
said: 

44  Will  you  shake  hands  with  such  a  fel- 
low as  Ralph  the  Smuggler  ?" 

She  instantly  held  out  her  hand,  and 
they  shook  hands  cordially  but  in  silence  ; 
one  more  glance  of  his  wonderful  eyes  he 
bent  upon  her,  and  then,  dropping  down 
the  rock,  he  disappeared  in  some  hollow 
which  she  had  not  seen  when  coming  up 
from  the  cave,  as  she  was  then  blind- 
folded. 

Camilla  stood  for  a  few  moments  gazing 
downward ;  perhaps  she  expected  to  see 
the  figure  of  the  handsome  smuggler 
emerge  again  upon  the  open  hill-side,  but 
it  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  ga- 
thering gloom  of  the  skies  above  reminded 
her  that  she  must  at  once  make  the  best  of 
her  way  home.  For  some  time  this  was  a 
scrambling  process,  but  at  last  she  reached 
the  proper  path,  with  the  sharp  turns 
whicn  Ralph  had  described  to  her.  Feel- 
ing very  much  fatigued  and  quite  out  of 
breath,  she  determined  to  rest  for  a  short 
while,  and  accordingly  sat  down  on  a  low 
bank  that  skirted  one  side  of  the  path. 
There  was  not  a  sound  to  be  heard  but 
the  rising  wind  moaning  around,  and  she 
congratulated  herself  on  having  encoun- 
tered nobody. 

"  How  quiet  it  is  here !"  she  exclaimed 
aloud  to  herself;  but  the  words  were  no 
sooner  out  of  her  mouth  than  the  quiet 
waf  unpleasantly  invaded  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man  in  a  sailor's  garb,  who  pop- 
ped suddenly  round  a  sharp  turning,  a 
little  way  above  where  she  was  sitting. 

u  Halloa !  who's  this  ?"  cried  the  sailor. 


"How  did  you  come  here,  young  wo- 
man ?" 

"I  came  up  the  hill,"  she  answered, 
rising  to  pursue  her  way. 

"  Stop,  stop,  not  so  fast.  Which  way 
did  you  come  up  the  hill  ?" 

Camilla  got  angry  at  being  catechised 
in  this  abrupt  manner  by  a  person  who 
seemed  only  a  common  sailor,  and  she  re- 
plied : 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  can  signify  to 
you  which  way  I  came,  and  I  don't  choose 
to  stop  here." 

The  sailor  planted  himself  in  her  path, 
and,  laughing,  held  out  his  spy-glass,  so 
as  to  prevent  her  passing  him. 

44  But  you  must  answer,  my  pretty  miss. 
There  are  some  rascally  smugglers  lurking 
about,  and  we  are  on  the  look-out  for 
them.  Did  you  meet  any  body  on  the 
hill-side  ?" 

44  No,  nobody." 

44  Were  you  down  at  the  cove  ?" 

"Yes." 

44  Didn't  you  see  any  men  about 
there  ?" 

44  No,  I  did  not  see  any  men." 

That  is  quite  true,  thought  Camilla,  for 
I  did  not  see  men. 

44  When  you  were  on  the  beach  did  you 
look  into  the  cave — St.  Alban's  Cave  ?" 

44 1  did  not." 

I  did  not  look  in,  thought  Camilla,  I 
was  taken  in. 

The  man  plied  her  with  questions,  but 
she  parried  them  all,  and  he  got  nothing 
out  of  her  to  commit  her  friend  of  the 
cave,  so  bidding  her  good  evening,  he  al- 
lowed her  to  move  on,  which  she  did  with 
redoubled  speed.  She  had  ascended  a 
good  way,  and  was  hoping  to  get  home 
without  encountering  any  one  else,  when 
she  unexpectedly  found  an  obstacle  in  her 
path  —  it  was  a  fissure,  or  rent  in  the 
ground,  extending  across  the  narrow  road, 
a  little  way  down  the  steep  declivity  which 
lay  on  one  side,  while  on  the  upper  side, 
just  there,  were  some  rugged  rocks  and 
stones  piled  one  above  the  other.  Across 
this  chasm  was  only  a  thin  and  very  nar- 
row plank,  and  it  appeared  as  if  some  one 
had  mischievously  pushed  it  out  of  its 
place,  for  it  rested  on  the  very  brink  of 
the  opening  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  on 
which  she  was  standing. 

How  should  she  get  over?  She  felt 
certain  that  the  plank,  poised  as  it  was, 
would  not  bear  her  weight,  and  as  to 
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springing  over,  the  chasm  was  too  wide 
for  that. 

"I  shall  have  to  scramble  down  one 
side  and  clamber  up  the  other,  and  if  I 
break  my  leg  in  doing  so,  I  shall  have  to 
lie  in  that  hole  all  night !" 

It  was  no  pleasant  prospect ;  and  poor 
Camilla,  tired,  anxious,  and  nervous,  lean- 
ed against  the  rocky  bank,  and  burst  into 
tears.  She  was  still  crying  piteously, 
when  she  heard  footsteps  approaching — 
and  heard  them  with  joy  rather  than 
dread,  for  she  thought  that  even  one  of 
"the  land-sharks"  who  infested  the  hill 
that  evening  might  have  the  charity  to  as- 
sist her  in  her  dilemma. 

She  was  right.  The  footsteps  were  now 
keeping  time  to  a  sprightly  and  fashion- 
able opera  air,  which  a  melodious  voice 
was  humming ;  and  the  owner  of  the  voice 
soon  came  in  full  view.  He  was  a  young 
naval  officer,  with  an  exceedingly  pleasant, 
open  countenance.  The  new  comer  seem- 
ed much  amazed  on  beholding  her;  and 
observing  the  tears  still  rolling  down  her 
cheek,  he  asked  if  she  had  met  with  an  ac- 
cident, or  if  any  one  had  been  annoying 
her,  adding  his  surprise  at  meeting  a  lady 
alone  in  that  wild  part  of  the  hill,  and 
when  it  would  so  soon  be  dark. 

She  replied  that  she  was  a  stranger  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  had  lost  her  way, 
and  that  she  did  not  know  how  she  was 
to  get  across  the  chasm  in  the  road. 

The  young  officer  gallantly  assured  the 
beautiful  girl  that  if  she  would  trust  to  him 
he  would  insure  her  crossing  it  in  safety. 
Stooping  down,  he  pulled  the  plank  farther 
over,  so  as  to  make  it  a  safer  bridge  ;  then 
crossing  it  himself,  and  treading  it  rather 
heavily  to  ascertain  if  it  were  secure,  he 
speedily  came  to  the  rescue. 

"  There  should  be  three  planks  across 
this  place,"  he  said ;  u  but  I  suppose  those 
smugglers— of  whom  there  is  a  bad  lot 
here  at  present — have  carried  away  the 
other  two,  in  hopes  that  when  it  grows 
dark  some  of  our  men  may  fall  in  and 
break  their  legs.  You  must  give  me  your 
hand,  and  let  me  lead  you  over  this  frail 
bridge." 

He  took  her  hand,  with  its  torn  glove, 
and  led  her  carefully  across  the  narrow 
plank,  which  vibrated  under  their  feet. 
Camilla  thanked  him,  bade  him  good  even- 
ing, and  was  walking  on,  when  he  followed 
her,  requesting  permission  to  escort  her 
toward  the  village,  as  it  was  unsafe  for 
her  to  traverse  the  hill  alone,  when  there 


were  probably  some  daring  outlaws  lurk- 
ing about  it. 

"My  name,"  he  said,  "is  Howard;  the 
family  at  the  Vicarage  know  me  very 
well,  and  I  think  I  met  your  father  at 
dinner  there  the  other  day.  From  your 
likeness  to  Colonel  Egerton,  I  think  I 
must  have  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to 
Miss  Egerton  ?" 

Camilla  acknowledged  her  name,  and 
felt  much  relieved  to  find  that  her  new 
companion  was  Lieutenant  Howard,  R.N., 
whom  her  father  had  mentioned  as  a  very 
gentlemanly,  nice  young  man.  Mr.  How- 
ard, as  well  as  the  preventive-service  man, 
questioned  her  respecting  her  descent  to 
the  sands,  who  6he  saw  down  there,  and 
her  ascent  up  the  rocks ;  and  6he  found  it 
more  difficult  to  avoid  betraying  her  smug- 
gler friend  to  the  officer  than  to  the  com- 
mon sailor;  the  truth  was  on  the  very 
point  of  oozing  out,  when  she  remembered 
her  oath,  and  the  penalty  of  breaking  it, 
and  exclaimed,  impatiently : 

"  If  you  are  gomg  to  do  nothing  but 
put  me  through  a  catechism  all  the  time 
you  favor  me  with  your  company,  I  must 
beg  you  rather  to  take  the  Church  Cate- 
chism, and  ask  me :  'What  is  your  name?' 
I  will  answer :  *  Camilla.'  4  Who  gave 
you  this  name?'  'My  godfathers  and 
godmothers,  in  my  baptism,'  etc.,  etc. 
You  will  find  that  I  am  quite  aufait  at  it. 
I  know  that  I  am  4  to  hurt  nobody  by 
word  or  deed,'  and  that  I  am  'to  keep 
my  tongue  from  lying  and  slandering,' 
and  that  is  what  you  don't  seem  inclined  to 
let  me  do,"  she  added,  laughingly. 

"  Well,"  said  the  young  officer,  laughing 
too, "  I  will  try  you  in  the  Church  Cate- 
chism: 'What  is  thy  duty  toward  thy 
neighbor?'" 

" '  My  duty  toward  my  neighbor  is  to 
love  him  as  myself,  and  to  do  to  all 
men — 
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"  Nay,  stop  there,  mademoiselle :  I  don't 
care  about  all  men,  or  any  men  ;  I  only 
want  you  to  do  your  duty  toward  your 
neighbor — that  is  my  humble  self,  you 
know.  I  am  your  only  neighbor  at  pre- 
sent." 

Mr.  Howard  forgot  the  smugglers,  and 
he  and  Camilla  carried  on  a  brisk  flirta- 
tion, which,  certes,  beguiled  the  lengt^  of 
the  walk.  But  even  pleasant  flirtations 
must  have  an  end — few  things  sooner — 
and  they  had  now  reached  the  path  that 
led  down  to  the  village.  The  sight  of  the 
spire  of  the  village  church  recalled  Camilla 
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to  some  sense  of  discretion,  and  she  beg- 
ged her  lively  guide  not  to  take  the  trou- 
ble of  going  any  farther  with  her. 

"  I  have  only  to  get  down  to  that  little 
white  gate,  I  know,"  she  said,  "  and  I 
shall  be  close  to  the  village,  and  .not  far 
from  home." 

With  many  thanks  on  her  side,  and  com- 
plimentary speeches  on  his,  the  young  peo- 
ple parted  ;  but  not  until  Camilla  had  be- 
sought him  not  rashly  to  seek  any  encoun- 
ter with  the  smugglers,  and  to  take  care 
of  himself,  and  he  had  asked  permission 
to  call  at  Rose  Villa  to  inquire  how  she 
was  after  her  fatigue  that  evening. 

Her  spirits  flagged  the  moment  he  left 
her ;  she  could  scarcely  crawl  down  the 
rest  of  the  way  ;  and  when  she  had  passed 
through  the  white  gate  she  sank  down 
exhausted  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  lay 
by  the  roadside.  It  was  getting  dark,  and 
she  tried  to  rise,  but  found  herself  quite 
unable  to  drag  her  wearied  limbs  any  far- 
ther. She  sat  on  there,  her  head  aching, 
her  bruises  smarting,  her  whole  frame 
worn  out. 

"  Some  one  will  surely  pass,"  she  kept 
repeating  to  herself,  "  and  then  I  can  beg 
him  or  her  to  go  to  the  little  inn  and  order 
the  only  Bath  chair  in  the  village  for  me. 
I  never  can  walk  home." 

Some  one  did  at  length  pass,  and  it  hap- 
pened to  be  the  district  surgeon  returning 
from  his  evening  rounds.  He  was  in  his 
gig,  writh  a  boy  along  side  of  him  who 
served  as  page  and  errand-boy,  and  very 
often  groom  to  boot.  Mr.  Dennis  stopped 
his  gig,  and  having  discovered  that  the 
weary  wayfarer  was  Miss  Egerton,  he 
made  the  lad  get  down,  and  begged  her 
to  let  him  drive  her  home — a  proposition 
which  she  was  only  too  thankful  to  ac- 
cept. 

On  arriving  at  Rose  Villa,  Mrs.  Eger- 
ton, who  had  been  much  alarmed  at  her 
daughter's  long  absence,  began  to  find 
fault  with  her,  and  to  overwhelm  her  with 
questions  as  to  where  she  had  been  and 
what  had  detained  her.  But  Mr.  Dennis 
interposed  in  her  behalf,  and  pronouncing 
her  to  be  quite  feverish  and  unwell,  ex- 
horted Mrs.  Egerton  to  get  the  poor  girl 
to  bed  without  any  delay,  to  give  her 
6ome  tea,  and  leave  her  in  perfect  quiet 
to  sleep  off  her  fatigue  if  she  could.  His 
directions  were  faithfully  carried  out,  and 
Camilla  thus  happily  escaped  the  cross- 
questioning  which  she  would  otherwise 
have  had  to  sustain. 


The  next  day,  and  the  day  after  that, 
she  was  too  ill  to  get  up,  and  Mr.  Howard 
called  in  vain.  But  youth  soon  throws  off 
indisposition,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week 
she  was  herself  again.  Her  brother  from 
Harrow  had  arrived,  and  her  father,  who 
had  been  absent  from  home  for  a  few  days, 
had  also  returned  ;  and  Mrs.  Egerton  had 
by  that  time  lost  all  curiosity  about  her 
daughter's  adventures  on  the  hill,  or  at 
St.  Alban's  Cove,  if  she  had  met  with 
any. 

But  Camilla  herself  could  not  forget 
them.  One  of  her  "friends,"  as  she  called 
them  in  her  own  mind,  she  met  often 
again.  Mr.  Howard  was  a  frequent  visitor 
at  Rose  Villa,  and  scarcely  a  day  passed 
without  her  seeing  him  somewhere;  but 
the  smuggler,  the  man  whose  eyes  haunt- 
ed her  day  and  night,  where  was  he  ? 
Had  he  escaped  his  pursuers  that  eventful 
evening  ?  Had  he  fallen  since  in  some 
bloody  fray  ?  Or  was  he  tossing  about  in 
freedom  on  "  the  hoarse  wrild  waves"  ? 
She  felt  so  painfully  anxious  to  know  how 
Ralph  had  fared  that  night,  that  at  length 
she  mustered  courage  to  ask  young  How- 
ard if  they  had  caught  the  smugglers,  or 
if  these  outlaws  had  escaped.  And  it 
was  with  much  secret  joy  that  she  heard 
of  their  escape. 

"  It  was  very  cleverly  managed,"  said 
Howard.  "Their  leader  is  one  of  the 
boldest  fellows  that  ever  lived.  A  fine 
fellow,  I  am  tpld ;  it  is  a  great  pity  that  he 
has  taken  up  the  contraband  trade.  Such  a 
man  would  have  been  invaluable  had  he 
continued  in  the  service." 

"  Was  he  ever  in  the  navy  ?"  asked 
Camilla,  who  could  not  restrain  her  cu- 
riosity respecting  her  friend  of  the  cove. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  poor  fellow,  he  was,  and 
a  fine,  dashing  young  officer,  I  have  heard ; 
but  he  was  unlucky  in  one  of  his  captains, 
who  was  a  most  overbearing,  bad-temper- 
ed man  ;  they  could  not  get  on  at  all  to- 
gether ;  at  length  there  was  an  open  quar- 
rel. The  young  lieutenant  felt  convinced 
that  he  would  be  brought  to  a  court-mar- 
tial, and  through  the  malignant  hatred  of 
his  captain,  who  was  rich  and  had  very 
influential  friends,  that  he  would  be  dis- 
missed the  service,  so  he  threw  up  his 
commission  and  retired  from  the  navy. 
His  father  wras  greatly  annoyed  at  this, 
and  a  cunning  stepmother  inflamed  the 
old  gentlemairs  anger  so  much  that  he  re- 
fused to  receive  his  son,  or  to  do  any  thing 
more  for  him.  The  young  man  was  thrown 
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upon  the  wide  world  without  a  sixpence,  I 
and,  unfortunately,  he  went  to  the  bad.  I 
only  had  a  glimpse  of  him  once,  but  I  am 
sure  I  shall  never  forget  him,  for  I  never  be- 
held such  eyes.  If  you  can  fancy  two  large 
black  diamonds,  you  might  form  some 
faint  idea  of  them." 

The  eyes  alluded  to  were  at  that  mo- 
ment before  her  mind's  eye  in  all  their 
brilliancy  and  magnetic  attraction,  but  she 
suppressed  the  answer  that  had  almost 
risen  to  her  lips,  and  asked  if  Mr.  Howard 
knew  whither  the  smugglers  had  gone. 

"  No,"  he  said ;  "  nobody  knew  their 
destination,  except,  perhaps,  their  accom- 
plices on  shore,  for  doubtless  they  must  be 


in  league  with  some  person  or  persons. 
If  we  had  any  clue  to  their  movements," 
he  continued,  "  we  would  soon  catch 
them.  But  they  won't  always  elude  us. 
Swift  little  craft  as  the  Water  witch  is,  we 
will  take  her  some  of  these  days." 

CamMla  devoutly  hoped  in  her  own 
heart  that  they  never  might  take  her,  but 
she  did  not  audibly  express  this  wish. 

"  Shall  I  ever  see  those  wonderful 
eyes — shall  I  ever  meet  him  again  ?"  she 
asked  in  her  own  mind,  "and  when  and 
where  ?" 

Little  then  did  she  imagine  when  and 
where  she  was  to  see  the  smuggler  of  St. 
Alban's  Cove,  Ralph  Woodley,  again ! 


WONDROUS        AUTUMN-TIME. 


O  Ruler  of  the  waning  year ! 

How  calm,  while  summer  lingers  here, 

Is  thine  enchanted  sleep- 
When  murmuring  woods  are  full  of  songs, 
And  all  green  leaves  are  whispering  tongues, 

And  fields  grow  rich  and  deep. 

Till  wakened  by  the  shrilling  sound 
Of  the  sharp  scythe  along  the  ground, 

Through  Nature's  flowering  heart ; 
Or  shouts  of  jocund  harvest-home, 
Jhat  down  the  echoing  valleys  come, 

From  laughing  hills  apart 

How  calm  a  splendor  ever  lies 
Within  thy  royal  waking  eyes, 

0  wondrous  Autumn-time! 
Like  the  glory  round  a  good  man's  head, 
When  angels  light  about  his  bed, 

And  waken  thoughts  sublime. 

And  who  could  dream  yon  soft  sweet  light 
Were  herald  of  the  year's  dark  night, 

And  north  winds  stormy  breath — 
That  all  these  tints  of  red  and  gold, 
Burning  through  every  starry  fold, 

Were  signs  of  Nature's  death ! 

Ah,  me !  thy  coming  stirs  the  sense, 
At  every  portal  calling  thence 

The  troops  of  awe  and  fear. 
Wo  think  perforce  of  days  gone  by, 
And  da?  s  that  all  as  swiftly  fly — 

Knowing  thine  errand  here. 


We  can  not  with  the  swallow  flee, 
And  shun  the  gloomy  days  that  be 

So  full  of  winter  snow : 
We  pass  into  our  Orient  land 
Across  dark  seas,  where  some  bright  hand 

Calls  from  the  deeps  below. 

Thou  art  the  gloomy  spirit  of  all 
The  wondrous  years  that  rise  and  fall 

Within  the  gtass  of  Time. 
Thou  wert  in  fair  Creation's  bound, 
When  first  the  child  like  Earth  swung  round 

Exulting  in  her  prime. 

Born  when  the  black  pine  crowned  the  hills, 
And  violets  pierced  the  soil  that  fills 

The  elm-tree's  rugged  spurs : 
When  wore  the  thorn  her  snow-white  crown, 
And  chestnut  spires  fell  sofdy  down 

Among  the  golden  furze. 

Still  thy  dread  pinions,  as  of  old, 
The  sylvan  hills  and  vales  enfold 

O'er  all  the  spreading  land ; 
And  earth's  sweet  face,  once  bright  and  mild 
As  the  fair  forehead  of  a  child, 

Is  seared  as  with  a  brand ; 

And  still  Man's  conscious  spirit  feels, 
While  far  and  wide  the  east  wind  peals, 

'Tis  God's  almighty  breath ; 
(While  as  in  prayer  all  heaven  is  bowed) 
O'er  hill  and  valley  blowing  loud, 

The  Autumn-blast  of  Death. 

Wkstbt  Gibson. 
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ILLUSIONS      AND      HALLUCINATIONS.* 


There  is  no  form  of  belief  so  deeply 
rooted  in  man's  nature,  so  widely  spread 
over  his  entire  history  in  time  and  space, 
so  apparently  necessary  to  his  very  being, 
as  a  conviction  of  the  existence  of  an  un- 
known and  invisible  world,  capable  of 
signalizing  its  presence  by  becoming  at 
certain  times  visible  and  palpable.  There 
is  probably  no  people  who  have  not  tradi- 
tions of  this  nature — no  form  of  religion 
un tinctured  with  some  such  belief.  "  The 
savage  who  dreams  of  the  great  Spirit, 
and  boundless  hunting-grounds  of  another 
life ;  the  man  of  the  middle  ages  who  knelt 
at  the  entrance  of  the  purgatory  of  St. 
Patrick ;  the  Arab  who  wanders  amid  the 
enchanted  palaces  of  the  Thousand  and 
One  Nights y  the  Hindu  absorbed  in  the 
incarnations  of  Brama ;  the  inhabitant  of 
the  civilized  world,  who  in  public  believes 
in  nothing,  and  consults  the  pythoness  or 
fortune-teller  in  secret,  or  seeks  for  revela- 
tions of  the  future  in  magnetism  ;  all  obey 
the  same  law  of  necessity — that  of  believ- 
ing in  something." 

All  history  speaks  of  this,  from  the 
earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record. 
The  writer  of  the  article  Mythology ',  in  the 
last  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica,  indeed  speaks  of  a  time  when  fable 
did  rot,  in  fact  could  not,  according  to  his 
views,  exist.  "  Accordingly  we  find  that 
both  the  Chinese  and  Egyptians,  the  two 
most  ancient  nations  whose  annals  have 
reached  our  times,  were  altogether  unac- 
quainted with  fabulous  details,  in  the 
most  early  and  least  improved  periods  of 
their  respective  monarchies."  Whence  he 
somewhat  hastily  concludes  that  "  all  was 
genuine  unsophisticated  truth."  If  this 
were  so,  we  should  hesitate  to  call  such  a 
condition  a  least  improved  one. 

How  much  of  the  ancient  Greek  mvtho- 

*  Des  Hallucinations ;  ou,  Histoire  Raisonnee  des 
Apparitions,  des  Visions,  des  Songes,  de  VExtase, 
du  Magnetisme,  et  du  Somnambulisme.  Par  A. 
Bsicrre  de  Boi8Mont.     Paris. 

Fiends,  Ghosts,  and  Sprites ;  including  an  Account 
of  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  Belief  in  the  Superna- 
tural.   By  John  Nktten  Raitcliffb.    London. 


logy  was  poetry,  and  how  much  may  be 
considered  to  have  embodied  the  belief  of 
the  people,  can  not  of  course  be  decided. 
Comprehensive  enough  it  certainly  was, 
providing  spirits  for  all  possible  contin- 
gencies. Beside  the  endless  train  of  gods 
and  goddesses,  demigods  and  heroes,  of 
nymphs  and  satyrs,  every  grove  and  tree 
had  their  dryads  and  hamadryads,  every 
mountain  its  oreades.  The  seas  swarmed 
with  nereids  and  oceanides,  and  every 
fountain  had  its  naiad.  Cities,  streets,  and 
households,  all  had  their  tutelary  deities, 
their  ponates  and  their  lares.  These  last- 
mentioned  spirits  are  especially  interest- 
ing, inasmuch  as  they  embody  a  favorite 
belief  in  all  ages  and  amongst  all  people, 
that  the  spirits  of  the  departed  are  per- 
mitted to  linger  amongst  tlie  scenes  where 
they  dwelt  in  life,  for  purposes  good  or 
evil,  according  to  their  former  nature,  but 
most  frequently  for  protection.  All  these, 
from  Jupiter  downwards,  were  visible  on 
occasions  to  their  believers — as  visible  as 
the  fairies  of  later  times. 

It  would  appear  that  the  early  fathers 
of  the  Church  in  some  measure  believed 
in  the  existence  of  these  spirits  which  they 
considered  to  be  devils — 

"  Powers  that  erst  in  heaven  sat  on  thrones," 

but  now  cast  out,  and  wandering  through 
the  earth,  deluding  men  and  inducing 
them 

u  Devils  to  adore  for  deities : 
Then   were  they  known  to  man   by   various 

names 
And  various  idols  through  the  heathen  world."* 

Although  paganism  has  long  ceased  to 
be  the  belief  of  civilized  nations,  having 

*  Paradise  Lost. 

"  The  Romish  Church  also  adopted  the  pagan  be- 
lief in  apparitions,  and  as  the  latter  had  supported 
the  argument  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  the  gods 
by  the  fiction  of  their  occasional  manifestation  in  a 
visible  form,  so  the  former  endeavored  to  sustain  its 
dogmas  by  fables  of  the  apparition,  from  time  to 
time,  of  its  saints." — Fiends,  Ghosts,  etc.,  p.  51. 
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fled  before  the  power  of  Christianity,  yet 
many  of  its  superstitions  have  descended 
even  to  our  own  times,  intermingled  with 
the  religion  which  was  supposed  to  have 
superseded  them.  Of  this  mixture  many 
singular  instances  are  met  with  in  the  cult  us 
of  some  northern  European  nations,  to 
quote  which  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our 
subject.*  But  the  nymphs,  satyrs,  dryads, 
etc.,  of  old  times,  are  by  no  means  indis- 
tinctly represented  in  more  modern  ones, 
by  the  fairies,  elves,  sprites,  brownies, 
kelpies,  and  hobgoblins  generally,  which 
not  long  ago  were  matter  of  all  but  uni- 
versal belief.  The  Robin  Goodfellow  in 
England,  the  Broicnie  in  Scotland,  the 
Leprochaune  in  Ireland,  the  Kobold  in 
Germany,  the  Nis  in  Denmark,  the  Torxt 
in  Sweden,  the  Lutin  or  Gobelin  in  France, 
are  all  one  and  the  same  object  of  belief, 
having  a  representative  in  almost  every 
known  countrv ;  to  disbelieve  in  the  ex- 
istence  of  which  would  be  to  discredit 
and  deny  the  positive  sensory  evidence  of 
thousands,  who  are  perfectly  familiar  with 
all  his  works  and  ways,  as  well  as  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  habits,  and  customs! 

We  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the 
nineteenth  century  are  wiser,  and  chiefly 
believe,  as  M.  Boismont  insinuates,  in 
nothing.  Yet  there  are  millions  who  be- 
lieve in  direct  communion  with  the  spirit- 
world  on  even  the  most  trivial  occasions ; 
who  listen  with  awe  to  the  rappings  from 
invisible  knuckles  ;  who  ponder  with  some- 
thing akin  to  revercnoe  over  the  weary 
platitudes,  scrawled  in  wretched  prose  or 
doggerel  verse  by  spirit  hands,  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  mighty  dead ;  who  become 
bv  hundreds  the  inhabitants  of  lunatic 
asylums  at  the  apparition  of  child-like 
spirits'  hands.  Even  amongst  those  who 
are  enlightened  enough  to  recognize  all 
this  as  deception  and  imposture,  how 
comparatively  few  there  are  who,  after 
summing  up  their  disbelief  in  all  spiritual 
communications,  will  not  add  somewhat 

*  One  instance  amongst  our  own  islands  may  be 
mentioned.  It  is  quoted  from  Mr.  RadclinVs  inter- 
esting work,  p.  59 :  '*  Off  the  north  west  coast  of 
Ireland  are  situated  the  islands  of  Inniskea,  con- 
taining a  population  of  about  four  hundred  souls. 
Nominally,  the  inhabitants  are  Christians,  and  under 
Roman  Catholic  tuition ;  in  reality,  they  observe  the 
ancient  forms  of  Irish  clan  government,  and  are 
idolaters,  worshiping  rocks  and  stones.  Their  chief 
god  is  a  stone-idol  termed  Nee-  Vougi,  which  has  been 
preserved  from  time  immemorial.  .  .  .  It  in  in- 
voked, among  other  things,  to  dash  helpless  ships 
upon  the  coast,  and  to  calm  the  sea,  in  order  that  the 
fishing  may  be  successful/1 


?> 


thoughtfully:  "  And  yet  I  remember  — 
and  proceed  to  relate  some  strange  event 
either  in  their  own  lives,  or  as  having  oc- 
curred within  the  sphere  of  their  imme- 
diate acquaintance,  supported  by  credible 
witnesses ;  some  appearance,  some  sound, 
some  warning  sensation  or  emotion,  not 
explicable,  according  to  their  view,  by  na- 
tural causes. 

We  are  not  about  to  enter  into,  nor 
offer  any  opinion  upon,  the  broad  question 
concerning  the  possibility  of  direct  inter- 
course between  ourselves  in  these  days, 
and  the  spiritual  world,  in  which  so  many 
piously  believe.  We  do  not  propose  even 
to  discuss  the  entire  theory  of  belief  in 
the  supernatural.  Our  object  at  present 
is  simply  to  open  out  and  investigate  a 
curious  chapter  in  mental  history — that 
relating  to  Illusions  and  Hallucinations ;  a 
due  and  candid  consideration  of  which 
will  indicate  clearly  the  source  of  many  of 
the  so-called  apparitions  which  have  be- 
come matters  of  history,  as  well  as  of 
constant  social  discussion.  Singular  phe- 
nomena indeed  it  will  present  to  us ;  to  see 
what  no  other  eye  can  see ;  to  hear  what 
no  other  can  hear ;  to  be  convinced  of  the 
reality  of  sensations  that  appear  to  others 
incredible ;  surely  these  things  are  worthy 
of  careful  investigation.  With  this  in 
view  we  propose,  after  defining  our  terms, 
to  bring  forward  some  of  the  most  care- 
fully selected  examples,  and  from  a  consid- 
eration of  them  to  endeavor  to  arrive  at 
their  causes  and  nature. 

Without  attempting  to  be  too  philoso- 
phically accurate  in  definition,  we  under- 
stand by  Illusion,  a  false  appreciation  of 
a  real  sensation  ;  by  Hallucination,  a  pro- 
jection externally  of  an  inward  concep- 
tion, in  other  words,  a  subjective  sensation. 
The  one  is  a  mental  or  cerebral  production 
purely,  having  no  external  object  for  its 
foundation,  the  other  is  an  error  of  rea- 
soning or  judgment,  exercised  upon  some 
actual  entity.  Thus  the  timid  man  who 
sees  in  a  tree  or  guide-post  some  rob- 
ber or  some  supernatural  being ;  the 
superstitious  man  who  sees  an  army,  or 
a  legion  of  angels  in  the  clouds ;  the 
maniac  who  sees  in  his  friends  only  de- 
mons and  specters  ;  all  these  are  suffering 
from  Illusions:  whilst  he  who  sees  vis- 
ions which  no  one  around  him  can  see ; 
who  holds  conversations  with  the  invisible 
living  or  dead,  or  with  good  and  evil 
spirits ;  he  who,  in  short,  states  and  be- 
lieves himself  to  be  surrounded  by  beings, 
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objects,  or  influences  which  have  no  ex- 
ternal sign  whatever;  he  suffers  under 
what  we  term  Hallucinations.  We  shall 
be  chiefly  occupied  with  the  latter  order  of 
phenomena  at  present ;  but  will  first,  by 
way  of  illustration,  give  one  or  two  familiar 
examples  of  the  former. 

Illusions  may  arise  either  from  disorder 
of  the  senses,  or  from  an  error  of  judgment 
upon  data  correctly  derived  from  their  evi- 
dence. Thusapersonmayseedouble,or  see 
only  the  half  of  an  object;  or  he  may  see 
that  object  distorted,  or  variously  colored, 
or  modified  in  an  infinity  of  ways — a  most 

Jirolific  source  of  ghost-seeing.  This  chief- 
y  occurs  under  the  influence  of  a  pre- 
dominant train  of  thought,  an  absorbing 
emotion,  or  an  excited  state  of  the  imagin- 
ation. One  illustration  will  serve  as  the 
Xpe  of  the  whole ;  it  is  related  by  Dr. 
;rriar  in  his  Theory  of  Apparitions  : 

"A  gentleman  was  benighted,  whilst  traveling 
■lone,  in  a  remote  part  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  was  compelled  to  ask  shelter  for  I 
the  evening  at  a  small  ioney  hut.  When  he  ! 
was  to  be  conducted  to  his  bed  room,  the  land-  | 
lady  observed  with  mysterious  reluctance,  that  . 
he  would  find  the  window  very  secure.  On  ex-  ' 
animation,  he  found  that  pnrt  or  the  wall  had 
been  broken  down  to  enlarge  Ihe  opening. 
After  some  inquiry,  he  was  told  that  a  peddler, 
who  had  lodged  in  the  Fame  room  a  short  time  ! 
before,  had  committed  suicide,  and  was  found 
hanging  behind  the  door  in  the  morning.  Ac- 
cording to  the  superstition  of  the  country,  it 
was  deemed  improper  to  remove  the  body  by 
the  door  of  the  house,  and  to  convey  it  through 
the  window  was  impossible,  without  removin 
part  of  the  wall.  Some  hints  were  dropped  that 
the  room  had  been  subsequently  haunted  by  the 
poor  man's  spirit.  My  friend  laid  his  arms,  ' 
properly  prepared  against  intrusion  of  any  kind, 
by  his  bedside,  and  retired  to  re^t,  not  without  . 
some  degree  of  apprehension.  lie  WeS  visited 
In  a  dream  by  a  frightful  apparition,  and  awak- 
ening in  agony,  found  himself  sitting  up  in  bed, 
with  a  pistol  grasped  in  bis  right  hand.  On  : 
casting  a  fearful  glance  round  the  room,  he  dis- 
covered,  by  the  moonlight,  a  corpse  dressed  in 
a  shroud,  reared  against  the  wall,  close  to  the 
window.  With  much  difficulty  he  summoned 
up  resolution  to  approach  the  dismal  object, 
the  features  of  which,  and  the  minutest  parts 
of  its  funeral  apparel,  he  perceived  distinctly. 
He  had  passed  one  hand  over  it,  felt  nothing, 
and  staggered  back  to  bed.  After  a  long  in-  | 
terval,  and  much  reasoning  with  himself,  he  re-  ' 
newed  bis  investigation,  and  at  length  discov-  ! 
ered  that  the  object  of  hi*  terror  was  produced 
by  the  moonbeam*  fotming  a  long  bright  image 
through  the  broken  window,  on  which  bis  fancy,  , 
impreued  by  hit  dream,  had  pictured,  with  mis- 
chievous accuracy,  the  lineaments  of  a  body  I 


prepared  for  interment.  Powerful  associations 
of  terror,  in  this  instance,  had  excited  the  recol- 
lected images  with  uncommon  force  and  ef- 
fect."* 


Illusions  of  the  senses  are  common  in 
our  appreciation  of  form,  distance,  color, 
and  motion,  and  also  from  a  lack  of  com- 
prehension of  the  physical  powers  of  na- 
ture, in  the  production  of  images  of  dis- 
tant objects.  A  stick  in  water  appears 
bent  or  broken  ;  the  square  tower  at  a  dis- 
tance looks  round  ;  distant  objects  appear 
to  move,  when  we  ourselves  only  are  in 
motion  ;  the  heavenly  bodies  appear  to  re- 
volve round  the  earth.  All  our  readers 
will  also  be  familiar  with  the  Specter  of 
the  Brocken,  the  Fata  Morgana,  and  the 
Mirage ;  all  of  which  were  long  supposed 
to  have  a  supernatural  origin,  until  they 
were  shown  to  be  due  to  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  light  and  atmospheric  influ- 
ences. All  these  illusions  are  easily  recti- 
fied by  the  judgment,  and  are  transitory 
in  the  sane  mind.  Amongst  the  insane, 
mistakes  of  one  person  for  another,  and 
illusions  of  the  most  varied  and  perverse 
character,  are  amongst  the  most  constant 
and  durable  symptoms  of  the  mental  dis- 
order. The  illusions  that  accompany  many 
bodily  disorders  are  so  mixed  up  with 
hallucinations,  that  they  need  no  separate 
consideration. 

Of  Hallucinations,  there  are  nany  kinds : 
there  are  some  that  are  voluntarily  pro- 
ducible, and  some  that  occur  involuntarily 
and  obtrusively  ;  there  are  some  that  are 
compatible  with  reason,  and  others  that 
either  originally  are,  or  by  persistence  be- 
come, incompatible  with  it.  Of  those  that 
are  compatible  with  reason,  some  are  rec- 
tified by  the  understanding,  some  are  not. 
Some  occur  in  a  state  of  apparently  per- 
fect health ;  others  arc  attendant  upon 
various  deranged  conditions  of  the  mental 
or  bodily  functions  ;  and  some  of  the  most 
distinctive  are  produced  by  the  action  of 
certain  narcotic  agents.  Wo  shall  illus- 
trate all  these  by  a  few  examples. 

Of  the  simplest  and  most  familiar  kind 
of  hallucinations  are  those  optical  spectra 
producible  at  will  by  every  one.  If  the 
eye  is  fixed  for  some  time  upon  a  bright 
object,  as  a  strongly-lighted  window,  the 
image  of  that  object  in  varying  colors  is 
visible  for  a  long  time  afterward  on  turn- 
ing the  eye  toward  a  dark  place.  This  is, 
however,  purely  a  physical  phenomenon  ; 
■  Ftrriar,  Op.  cit,,  p.  24. 
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we  are  here  more  especially  concerned 
with  those  produced  by  a  vivid  effort  of 
imagination,  without  the  immediate  inter- 
vention of  any  object.  Dr.  Wigan  relates 
the  history  of  one  of  our  English  painters, 
who  only  required  one  sitting  from  his 
subject  to  form  a  perfect  portrait.  His 
own  account  of  the  subsequent  process 
was  as  follows : 

"  When  a  model  was  presented,  I  looked  at 
it  attentively  for  half  an  hour,  sketching  occa- 
sionally on  the  canvas.  I  had  no  need  of  a 
longer  sitting.  I  put  aside  the  drawing,  and 
passed  to  another  person.  When  I  wi«hed  to 
continue  the  first  portrait,  I  took  the  subject  of 
it  into  my  mind,  I  put  him  in  the  chair,  where 
I  perceiced  him  as  distinctly  as  if  he  had  been 
there  in  reality  ;  I  may  even  add,  with  form 
and  color  more  defined  and  lively  than  in  the 
original.  I  contemplated,  from  time  to  time, 
the  imaginary  figure,  and  set  myself  to  paint; 
I  suspended  my  work  to  examine  the  pose, 
exactly  as  if  the  original  had  been  before  me ; 
every  time  that  I  cast  my  eye  on  the  chair \  I 
saw  the  many 

It  would  seem,  however,  from  this  and 
many  other  instances  that  might  be  quot- 
ed, that  this  vivid  exercise  of  the  imagina- 
tion is  not  to  be  long  continued  with  im- 
punity.* By  degrees  this  painter  began 
to  lose  the  distinction  between  the  real 
and  the  imaginary  figures,  and  ultimately 
his  mind  became  altogether  confused  and 
overthrown.  Ho  passed  thirty  years  of 
his  after-life  in  an  asylum,  of  which  period 
he   retained   little  or  no    remembrance.f 

*  The  same  author  relates  the  case  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  amiable  man,  who  had  the  power  of  placing 
before  him  at  will  his  own  image.  He  often  laughed 
at  the  eidolon,  which  also  seemed  to  laugh.  This 
was  for  some  time  a  diversion,  but  the  result  was 
deplorable.  He  became  persuaded  by  degrees  that 
he  was  haunted  by  his  "  double."  This  other  self 
discussed  -obstinately  with  him,  and  to  his  great  mor- 
tification often  worsted  him  in  argument.  At  length, 
wearied  with  ennui  and  annoyance,  he  resolved  not 
to  enter  upon  another  year.  He  arranged  all  his 
affairs  with  the  utmost  method,  awaited,  pistol  in 
hand,  the  night  of  the  thirty-first  of  December,  and 
when  the  clock  struck  midnight,  shot  himself. — 
Duality  of  the  Mind,  p.  126. 

Goethe  also  positively  asserts  (Qessammt.  Werk., 
t.  xxvi.  p.  83) "  that  on  one  occasion  be  saw  distinctly 
his  own  '  d'tubUS  v 

f  During  this  seclusion  in  Bethlehem  Hospital,  he 
was  known  as  Blake  the  Seer,  from  the  constancy  of 
his  visions  of  the  illustrious  dead.  He  firmly  be- 
lieved in  the  reality  of  his  visions ;  he  conversed 
with  Michael  Angelo  and  Moses ;  he  di  ed  with 
Semiramis ;  there  was  nothing  of  the  charlatan  in 
his  aspect — be  was  simply  convinced.  He  consti- 
tuted himself  the  painter  of  specters ;  with  his  appa- 
ratus prepared,  he  was  always  ready  to  take  the  por- 


After  this  he  resumed  his  art  for  a  short 
time,  with  the  same  skill  as  before ;  but  it 
was  found  again  too  exciting,  and  he  re- 
linquished it,  after  which  he  shortly  died. 
It  is  related  by  Langlois,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Talma,  that  this  great  actor  informed 
him  that  when  he  entered  on  the  stage,  he 
had  the  power,  by  force  of  will,  to  make 
his  brilliant  auditory  to  disappear,  and  to 
substitute  skeletons  for  them.  When  his 
imagination  had  thus  filled  the  saloon  with 
these  singular  spectators,  the  emotion 
which  they,  his  own  creation,  excited 
within  him,  gave  to  his  personations  such 
force  as  to  produce  the  most  striking  re- 
sults. 

Goethe  gives  a  singular  account  of  his 
own  faculty  for  producing  voluntary  hal- 
lucinations on  a  giving  theme  :  "  W  hen  I 
close  the  eyes,  on  lowering  the  head,  I 
imagine  that  I  see  a  flower  in  the  middle 
of  my  visual  organ  ;  this  flower  does  not 
for  a  moment  preserve  its  form;  it  is 
quickly  decomposed,  and  from  its  interior 
are  born  other  flowers  with  colored  or 
sometimes  green  petals;  these  are  not  natural 
flowers,  but  fantastic,  nevertheless  regular 
figures,  such  as  the  roses  of  sculptors.  It  was 
impossible  for  me  to  regard  this  creation 
fixedly,  but  it  continued  as  long  as  I  wish- 
ed, without  increase  or  diminution.  Even 
when  I  figured  to  myself  a  disk  charged 
with  various  colors,  I  saw  continually 
born  from  the  center  toward  the  circum- 
ference, new  forms  comparable  to  those 
that  I  could  see  in  a  kaleidoscope."*  In 
this  the  result  of  Goethe's  favorite  object 
of  research  may  clearly  be  traced. 

Hallucinations  that  are  voluntarily  pro- 
duced, are  not  always  dismissible  at  pleas- 
ure. Abercrorabief  relates  the  history  of 
a  man,  sound  apparently  in  mind  and 
body,  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  was  con- 
tinually besieged  with  hallucinations.  So 
marked  was  this  tendency,  that  if  he  met 
a  friend  in  the  street,  he  was  never  at  first 
certain  whether  it  was  a  real  person  or  a 
phantom.  After  much  attention  he  could 
observe  a  difference  between  the  two,  but 

traits  of  his  spiriual  visitors,  whom  he  did  not  in- 
voke,  but  who  came  to  him  expressly  to  ask  that 
favor.  Edward  III.  was  one  of  his  most  constant 
visitors;  as  also  Marc  Antony  and  Richard  HI. 
All  these  he  recognized  by  intuition  as  soon  as  they 
appeared ;  and  granting  the  truth  of  his  assumption, 
his  conversations  with  them  were  distinguished  by 
great  accuracy  and  shrewdness. 

*  Quoted  by  Mnller  in  his  Manual  of  Physiology, 
from  Goethe's  per-onal  account. 

f  Inquiry  concerning  the  Intellectual  Potters, 
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be  had  generally  to  correct  his  visual  im- 
pressions by  the  senses  of  touch  or  sound. 
He  bad  the  faculty  of  producing  these 
hallucinations  at  will,  either  of  persons  or 
scenes,  but  when  once  produced  he  could 
not  bid  them  depart  when  he  would  ;  and 
he  could  never  tell  how  long  they  would 
remain.  Another  member  of  his  family 
had  the  same  peculiarity  in  a  less  marked 
degree. 

But  more  important  and  more  re- 
markable than  these  voluntary  halluci- 
nations, are  those  which  occur  without 
and  against  the  will  of  the  sufferer,  and 
apparently  without  any  connection  with 
any  previous  excitement  of  the  imagina- 
tion, at  least  as  directed  to  any  such  sub- 
ject. These  arc  the  veritable  specters  with 
which  many  persons  of  sane  mind  in  otber 
particulars  have  conceived  themselves  to 
be  haunted.  The  creation  of  the  brain  by 
automatic  action  has  become  a  something 
external,  so  vivid  and  so  distinct,  that  the 
results  have  not  unfrequently  been  tragic 
in  the  extreme.  One  of  the  most  au- 
thentic, and  at  the  same  time  most  gra- 
phically described  of  these  cases,  is  one 
related  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  having  oc- 
curred to  a  gentleman,  high  in  judicial 
station,  high  in  general  estimation,  of  great 
mental  powers,  and  of  sound  judgment. 
The  relator  derived  hia  information  di- 
rectly from  the  medical  attendant  of  this 
gentleman — an  authority  whose  "  rank  in 
his  profession,  aa  well  as  his  attainments 
in  science  and  philosophy,  gave  him  an  un- 
disputed claim  to  the  most  implicit  credit." 
He  describes  a  long  attendance  upon  him, 
fruitless  in  its  results  so  far  as  relief  to 
a  complicated  train  of  depressing  symp- 
toms was  concerned ;  with  his  many  inef- 
fectual attempts  to  elicit  from  his  patient 
the  hidden  source  of  his  mental  sufferings, 
which  evidently  formed  a  considerable 
part  of  his  ailment.  At  length,  after  a 
strong  appeal  to  bis  reason,  the  patient, 
with  much  reluctance,  gave  an  explana- 
tion : 

"'You  can  not,  my  dear  friend,  be  more  con- 
scious than  I  that  I  am  dying  under  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  fatal  disease  which  consumes  me  ; 
but  neither  can  you  understand  the  nature  of 
my  complaint,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  acts 
upon  me ;  nor  if  you  did,  I  fear,  could  your 

seal  and  skill  avail  to  rid  me  of  it 

Hy  case  is  not  a  singular  one,  since  we  read  of  it 
in  the  famous  novel  of  Le  Sage.  You  remem- 
ber, doubtless,  the  disease  of  which  the  Due 
d'OlivareE  is  there  stated  to  have  died  T'  '  Of 
the  idea  (answered  the  physician)  that  he  was 
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haunted  by  an  apparition,  to  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  which  he  gave  no  credit,  but  died  never- 
theless, because  he  was  overcome  and  heart- 
broken by  its  imaginary  presence.'  '  I  (said 
the  sick  man)  am  in  that  very  case,  and  so  pain- 
ful and  abhorrent  is  the  presence  of  the  perse- 
cuting vision,  that  my  reason  is  totally  inade- 
quate to  combat  the  effects  of  my  morbid  im- 
agination, and  I  am  sensible  that  I  am  dying,  a 
wasted  victim  to  an  imaginary  disease.'" 

The  struggle  which  this  gentleman  had 
with  his  disease  was  most  painful.  It 
commenced  by  the  apparition  of  a  black 
cat,  which  appeared  and  disappeared  so 
strangely,  that  at  last  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  no  "  household  cat, 
but  a  bubble  of  the  elements,  which  had 
no  existence,  save  in  his  own  deranged 
visual  organs  or  depraved  imagination." 
This  vanished,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
figure  of  a  gen  tie  man- usher  in  full  court 
costume,  who  went  before  him  into  every 
company  as  if  to  announce  him.  But  this 
figure  in  turn  disappeared,  and  gave  place 
to  another, "  horrible  to  the  sight,  and  dis- 
tressing to  the  imagination,  being  no  other 
than  the  image  of  death  itself,  the  appari- 
tion of  a  skeleton." 

"  'Alone  or  in  company  (said  the  unfortunate 
man)  the  presence  of  this  last  phantom  never 
quits  me.  I  in  vain  tell  myself  a  hundred  times 
over  that  it  is  no  reality,  but  merely  an  image 
summoned  up  by  the  morbid  acuttness  of  my 
own  excited  imagination  and  deranged  organs  of 
sight  What  avail  such  reflections  while  the 
emblem  at  once  and  presage  of  mortality  is  be- 
fore my  eyes,  and  while  I  feel  myself,  though 
in  fancy  only,  the  companion  of  a  phantom,  re- 
presenting a  ghastly  inhabitant  of  the  grave, 
even  while  I  yet  breathe  on  the  earth  ?  .  .  , 
I  feel  too  surely  that  I  shall  die  the  victim  to  so 
melancholy  a  disease,  although  I  have  no  belief 
whatever  in  the  reality  of  the  phantom  which  it 
places  before  me.' " 

Amongst  other  methods  tried  to  re- 
assure him,  the  physician  on  one  occasion 
placed  himself  between  the  curtains  of 
the  bed,  in  the  precise  spot  where  the 
phantom  appeared  to  be ;  but  this  was  all 
unavailing.  The  unfortunate  patient  saw 
the  "  skull  peering "  above  his  shoulder. 
He  resorted  to  many  other  methods,  all 
equally  unsuccessful  ;  the  patient  sunk 
into  deeper  and  deeper  dejection,  and 
finally  "  died  in  the  same  distress  of  mind 
in  which  he  had  spent  the  latter  months 
of  bis  life;  .  ■  .  and  the  circumstances 
of  his  singular  disorder  remaining  con- 
cealed, he  did  not,  by  his  death  and  last 
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illness,  lose  any  of  the  well-merited  repu- 
tation for  prudence  and  sagacity  which 
had  attended  him  during  the  whole  course 
of  his  life."* 

Hallucinations  of  similar  nature,  though 
of  milder  character,  and  attended  by  less 
tragical  consequences,  are  sufficiently  com- 
mon. We  have  ourselves  met  with  sev- 
eral instances  related  to  us  by  the  subjects 
of  them  as  mere  curiosities.  One  elderly 
gentleman  informed  us  that  when  slightly 
indisposed,  he  very  frequently  saw  the 
figures  of  three  girls,  dancing  or  still,  of 
small  size,  a  little  behind  and  to  the  right 
of  him.  The  figures  were  always  in  the 
same  relative  position  to  him  and  to  each 
other.  Being  much  addicted  to  carving 
in  ivory,  we  asked  him  whether  these  fig- 
ures had  any  relation  to  any  of  his  works 
in  that  department,  but  he  could  not  trace 
any  connection.  A  lady,  in  whose  pow- 
ers of  observation  and  veracity  we  should 
place  the  utmost  confidence,  told  us  that 
whilst  lying  awake  one  evening,  after  a 
slight  but  debilitating  illness,  she  saw  the 
figures  of  two  children  moving  gently 
about  the  floor.  As  she  knew  that  none 
could  be  there,  she  said  to  herself,  "  This 
is  what  is  called  an  illusion  ;"  and  after 
looking  at  them  some  little  time,  turned 
away  her  head  to  see  if  they  moved  with 
her.  They  did  not  do  so ;  and  on  looking 
again,  they  were  gone.  Another  lady 
suffering  from  an  old  standing  disease,  but 
in  perfect  possession  of  faculties  of  more 
than  average  acuteness,  often  described  to 
us  the  appearance  of  a  man  who  used  to 
stand  in  the  doorway  of  her  room.  His 
first  appearance  rather  alarmed  her,  but 
by  reasoning  upon  it,  she  overcame  her 
fear,  and  got  perfectly  accustomed  to  it. 
On  inquiry  how  she  ultimately  treated  the 
apparition,  she  said  her  usual  way  was  to 
turn  away  and  fall  asleep.  In  these  two 
last-mentioned  instances,  the  apparitions 
were  in  no  particular  to  be  distinguished 
from  real  objects,  considered  as  objects  of 
sense ;  it  was  only  when  reason  intervened 
that  they  were  recognized  as  phantoms  of 
a  heated  brain.  Had  there  in  either  case 
been  less  power  of  thought,  there  would 
have  been  the  foundation  for  a  most  au- 
thentic ghost-story,  especially  if  in  the 
chapter  of  accidents  any  sinister  event  had 
followed  any  of  these  appearances.    Many 

*  Letter*  on  Demonology  and  Witchcraft,  address. 
cd  to  J.  G.  Lockt  art,  Esq.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Bart. 


other  instances  might  be  adduced,  but 
these  are  sufficient  for  the  illustration  01 
the  milder  yet  defined  form  of  ocular  hal- 
lucination. It  may  be  added  that  young 
children  are  very  subject  to  hallucinations 
of  this  kind,  when  closing  their  eyes  be- 
fore going  to  sleep  after  any  excitement. 
They  not  unfrequently  complain  that 
"things  come  to  them,"  when  they  at- 
tempt to  go  to  sleep ;  the  things  having 
some  relation  or  resemblance  to  the  ob- 
jects that  have  most  impressed  them  be- 
fore. 

The  celebrated  academician,  Nicolai'  of 
Berlin,  has  left  a  most  interesting  and  iri- 
structive  account  of  the  hallucinations  with 
which  he  was  troubled  for  about  two 
months.  After  some  months  of  anxiety 
and  indisposition  consequent  upon  it,  and 
immediately  succeeding  to  a  quarrel,  he 
perceived  about  ten  yards  from  him  the 
figure  of  a  corpse.  This  continued  about 
eight  minutes,  and  reappeared  in  the  af- 
ternoon ;  about  two  hours  after  which  he 
perceived  several  other  figures  which  had 
no  relation  to  the  first.  When  the  first 
emotion  was  passed  (he  states)  he  con- 
templated the  phantoms,  recognizing 
them  for  what  they  were  in  reality,  exam- 
ining them  with  great  care,  and  attempt- 
ing to  trace  by  what  association  of  ideas 
they  had  presented  themselves  to  his  im- 
agination. He  could  not,  however,  find 
their  connection  with  any  of  his  thoughts 
or  occupations.  On  the  next  day  the 
figure  of  the  corpse  disappeared,  but  was 
replaced  by  a  great  number  of  other 
figures,  representing  sometimes  friends, 
but  generally  strangers.  His  intimate  as- 
sociates but  rarely  appeared  in  the  assem- 
bly, which  was  chiefly  composed  of  per- 
sons living  at  a  distance.  "  I  tried  (he 
continues)  to  reproduce  at  will  the  per- 
sons of  my  acquaintance  by  an  intense  ob- 
jectivity of  their  image ;  b»t  although  I 
saw  distinctly  in  my  mind  two  or  three  of 
them,  I  could  not  succeed  in  causing  the 
interior  image  to  become  exterior."  l*hese 
visions  appeared  to  be  as  clear  and  dis- 
tinct in  solitude  as  in  company,  by  day  as 
well  as  by  nighty  at  home  and  abroad. 
Sometimes  when  the  eyes  were  shut  they 
disappeared,  but  not  always.  In  general 
the  figures,  which  were  of  both  sexes, 
seemed  to  pay  very  little  attention  to 
each  other,  but  walked  about  with  a  busy 
air,  as  if  in  a  market.  The  remainder  of 
the  history  we  give  in  his  own  form  : 
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"  About  four  weeks  afterward,  the  number  | 
of  these  apparitions  increased ;  I  began  to  hear 
them  speak ;  sometimes  they  epoke  to  each 
other,  generally  to  me.  Their  discourse  was 
agreeable  and  short  Occasionally  I  took  them  , 
for  sensible  and  tender  friends,  who  strove  to 
soften  my  grief. 

"  Although  my  mind  and  body  were,  at  this 
period,  in  a  sound  state,  and  the  specters  had 
become  so  familiar  to  me  that  they  did  not 
cause  me  the  least  annoyance,  I  sought  by 
suitable  means  to  rid  myself  of  them.  An  appli- 
cation of  leeches  was  made  to  my  head  one 
morning  at  eleven  o'clock.  The  surgeon  was 
alone  nirh  me ;  during  the  operation,  tbc  room 
was  filled  with  human  figures  of  every  kind ; 
this  hallucination  continued  without  interrup- 
tion until  half  past  four,  when  I  perceived  that 
the  motion  of  ihe  phantoms  became  slower. 
Soon  afterward  they  be»an  to  grow  pale,  and  at 
seven  o'clock  they  had  all  a  whitish  appearance ; 
their  movements  were  slow,  but  their  forms  still 
distinct  By  degrees  they  became  vaporous, 
and  appeared  to  mix  with  the  air,  although 
some  of  their  parts  remained  very  visible  for 
some  time.  About  eigbt  o'clock  they  were  all 
gone;  since  which  time  I  have  seen  nothing  of 
them,  although  I  have  thought  more  than  once 
they  were  about  to  appear."* 

In  Dr.  Ilibbert's  Philosophy  of  Appa- 
ritions, he  concludes  that  "  apparitions 
are  nothing  more  than  morbid  symptoms, 
which  are  indicative  of  intense  excitement 
of  the  renovated  feelings  of  the  mind." 
Many  of  the  instances  quoted  would  ap- 
pear to  controvert  this  view,  since  the 
phantoms  were  by  no  means  invariably 
reminiscences;  in  fact,  more  frequently  they 
were  new  and  strange  appearances.  The 
celebrated  physiologist,  Bostock,  also  op- 
poses this  opinion  from  his  own  expe- 
rience. After  a  feverish  illness,  be  had 
certain  figures  before  his  eyes  continually, 
"  upon  which,  (be  says,)  as  I  was  free  from 
delirium,  and  as  they  were  visible  for 
about  three  days  and  nights  with  little  in- 
termission, I  was  able  to  make  my  obser- 
vations. There  were  two  circumstances 
which  appeared  to  me  very  remarkable ; 
first,  that  the  spectral  appearances  al- 
ways followed  the  motion  of  the  eyes ;  f 

•  Memoir  on  the  Appearance  of  Specten  or 
Phantom*  occasioned  oy  biteate ;  with  Phvtiologi- 
eat  Remark*.     Read  by  Nieolai  to  the  Royal  Society 


f  This  U  by  no  means  always  the  case.  Tht 
pearance  is  often  seen  only  in  one  position  in  Ihe 
room,  or  even  in  one  particular  apartment ;  and  the 
turning  away  of  the  head,  or  leaving  the  room,  is 
""dent  to  cause  its  disappearance.  It  is  certain 
were  the  production  of  theae  spectral  appear 
■t,  well  understood,  their  moving  with  the  eye. 
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and,  secondly,  that  the  objects  which 
were  the  best  defined,  and  remained  the 
longest  visible,  were  such  as  I  had  no  re- 
collection of  having  previously  seen.  For 
about  twenty-four  hours  I  had  constantly 
before  me  a  human  figure,  the  features  and 
dress  of  which  were  as  distinctly  visible 
as  those  of  any  real  existence,  and  of 
which,  after  an  interval  of  many  years,  I 
still  retain  the  most  lively  impression;  yet 
neither  at  the  time  nor  since  have  I  been 
able  to  discover  any  person  whom  I  had 

Erevionsly  seen  that  resembled  it.  .  .  . 
hiring  one  part  of  the  disease,  after  the 
disappearance  of  this  stationary  phantom, 
I  had  a  very  singular  and  amusing  imagery 
presented  to  me.  It  appeared  as  if  a  num- 
ber of  objects,  principally  human  figures 
and  faces,  on  a  small  scale,  were  placed 
before  me,  and  gradually  removed,  like  a 
succession  of  medallions.  They  were  all 
of  the  same  size,  and  appeared  to  be  all 
situated  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
face.  After  one  had  been  seen  for  a  few 
minutes,  it  became  fainter,  and  then  an- 
other, which  was  more  vivid,  seemed  to 
be  laid  upon  it,  or  substituted  in  its  place, 
which  in  its  turn  was  superseded  by  a  new 
appearance.  During  all  this  succession  of 
scenery  I  do  not  recollect  that  in  a  single 
instance  I  saw  any  object  with  which  I 
had  been  previously  acquainted ;  nor,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  were  the  representations 
of  any  of  those  objects  with  which  my 
mind  was  most  occupied  at  other  times 
presented  to  me  ;  they  appeared  to  be  in- 
variably new  creations,  or  at  least  new 
combinations,  of  which  I  could  not  trace 
the  original  materials."* 

The  preceding  instances  relate  to  cases 
in  which  the  abnormal  impression  of  the 
vision  was  rectified  by  the  understanding, 
and  the  apparition  recognized  for  what  it 
really  was,  namely,  a  visual  hallucination. 
In  many  instances,  however,  the  impres- 
sions so  produced  are  not  thus  rectified ; 
and  the  subject  of  them  Tests  in  the  belief 
that  a  true  and  supernatural  apparition  has 
been  seen  by  him.  This  results  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  such  as  a  credulous  or 
superstitious  character,  a  strong  predispo- 
sition  to   the   marvelous,  or  a   defect  of 

or  otherwise,  would  be  an  important  guide  to  the 
ds termination  of  the  precise  seat  of  the  hallucina- 
tion, that  is,  as  to  whether  it  was  due  to  the  organ 
of  vision  itself,  or  more  deeply  sealed  in  the  brain. 
I  •  Bostock's  Syttrm  of  Phytiology.  Appendii  to 
I  Chap,  ivi.,  on  Ideas  and  Perceptions.  Third  edi- 
I  lion,  p.  751. 
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analytic  power;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  the  coincidence  in  point  of  time,  or 
other  relations,  between  such  apparition 
and  certain  events  which  it  is  supposed  to 
have  foreshadowed  or  indicated.  Instances 
of  this  nature  are  commonly  related  of 
many  illustrious  and  historical  characters  ; 
amongst  others,  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  Lord  Castlereagh,  Ber- 
nadotte,  Malebranche,  Descartes,  Byron, 
Dr.  Johnson,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Luther, 
Loyola,  Pascal,  and  a  crowd  of  others. 
From  numbers  of  the  ancients  so  visited 
we  might  perhaps  select  Brutus,  Dion, 
^Eneas,  and,  witn  some  reservation,  So- 
crates. We  can  only  briefly  notice  a  few 
of  these. 

General  Rapp  relates  that  one  night, 
going  unannounced  into  Napoleon's  tent, 
he  found  him  in  so  profound  a  reverie  that 
his  entrance  was  unnoticed.  After  some 
time,  the  Emperor  turned  round,  and, 
without  any  preamble,  seizing  Rapp  by 
the  arm,  he  said,  pointing  up  into  the  sky  : 
"Do  you  see  that?"  The  General  an- 
swered nothing,  but  on  the  question  being 
repeated,  he  said  he  saw  nothing.  "  What ! 
(replied  the  Emperor,)  you  can  not  see  it  ? 
It  is  my  star ;  it  is  shining  there  before 
you.  It  has  never  abandoned  me ;  I  see  it 
on  all  great  occasions  ;  it  orders  me  to  go 
forward  ;  it  is  a  constant  sign  of  good  for- 
tune." The  genealogy  of  this  anecdote  is 
given  by  M.  Boismont.  He  learnt  it  from 
Amedee  Thierrv,  whose  informant  was  M. 
Passy,  to  whom  Rapp  himself  had  told  it — 
Violent  quantum.  Of  Cromwell,  Dendy  re- 
lates that  on  one  occasion  he  was  laid  on  his 
bed,  very  much  fatigued,  when  the  curtains 
were  drawn  aside,  and  a  woman  of  gigan- 
tic stature  appeared  to  him,  and  prophe- 
sied of  his  future  greatness.*  On  what 
authority  this  anecdote  rests  we  have  no 
information ;  probably  it  is  scarcely  even 
as  direct  as  the  last. 

About  and  before  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation, the  belief  in  diabolical  agency, 
and  the  constant  and  often  visible  interfer- 
ence of  evil  spirits  in  human  affairs,  was 
universal.  "The  devil  and  his  legions 
were  every  where  and  in  every  thing ;  di- 
abolic agency  was  supposed  to  be  unre- 
mitting and  universal.  .  .  .  Satan's 
invisible  world  was  displayed  with  a  topo- 
graphical minuteness  of  detail  which  could 
scarcely  kave  proved  agreeable  to  that 
great    personage.      The  nature,  history 

•  Walter  Cooper  Dendy,  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Mystery,  p.  41. 


and  rank  of  devik  were  curiously  inquired 
into,  and  the  points  of  precedency  in  the 
infernal  hierarchy  settled  to  a  nicety  ;  the 
various  forms  assumed  by  them  in  the 
course  of  their  operations  upon  earth  were 
fully  described ;  the  different  tests  by 
which  their  presence  might  be  detected 
were  given  with  something  like  scientific 
precision  ;  and  what  is  still  more  extraor- 
dinary, the  number  of  these  fallen  spirits 
was  determined  to  a  fraction.  ...  At 
this  period,  accordingly,  the  belief  in  ap- 
paritions was  universal,  and  people  would 
have  sooner  doubted  their  own  existence 
or  identity  than  ventured  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  most  grotesque  fooleries  which 
the  human  fancy  ever  imagined."*  To 
these  superstitions  it  would  appear  that 
the  great  reformer  Luther  was  by  no 
means  superior.  He  often  writes  of  verbal 
contests  with  the  Evil  One,  in  which  he 
generally  had  the  best  of  it ;  and  on  one 
occasion,  "  when  the  Tempter  had  intrud- 
ed himself  rather  unseasonably,  and  had 
chosen  to  assume  c  a  glorious  form  of  our 
Savior  Christ,'  the  reformer,  who  at  first 
expected  a  revelation,  lost  all  temper  as 
soon  as  he  discovered  the  real  character 
of  his  visitant,  and  exclaimed  fiercely, 
4  Away,  thou  confounded  devil ;  I  know 
no  other  Christ  than  he  that  was  crucified, 
and  who,  in  his  word,  is  pictured  and 
preached  unto  me ;'  whereupon  (he  adds) 
the  image  vanished,  wThich  "  was  the  very 
devil  himself  y 'f  Some  wrriters  will  have 
all  these  histories  to  be  merely  parables 
and  myths;  but  there  are  some  expres- 
sions in  his  writings  which  by  no  means 
admit  of  this  interpretation.  Amongst 
others,  one  passage  in  his  treatise  De 
Missd  Privata  is  very  insignificant.  "  Xow 
who  will  explain  to  me  (he  says)  how  it 
happens  that  certain  men  are  found  dead 
in  their  beds  ?  It  is  Satan  who  strangles 
them.  Emser,  ^Ecolampadius,  and  others 
who  resemble  them,  have  thus  perished 
under  the  talons  of  Satan." 

An  analytic  examination  of  the  hallu- 
cinations of  Loyola  and  Pascr.1  would  be 
interesting  as  supplementary  to  those  of 
Luther.  We  should  find,  did  our  limits 
permit  us  to  enter  fully  into  the  investiga- 
tion, that  the  one  fundamental  law  at  the 
root  of  all  these  phenomena  is  this — that 
whilst  it  is  the  particular  physiological  or 
mental  state  of  an  individual  that  deter- 
mines the  occurrence  of  hallucinations^  it 

*  Ency  Britt.,  vol.  lit.  p.  812. 
f  /&.,  roL  iii.  p.  312."; 
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is  the  predominant  belief  or  superstition  OTjfieiov,  or  the  <fxovn — a  voice  which  he 

of  the  period  at  which  they  occur   that  said  was  in  the  habit  of  checking  or  re- 

determines  their  special  character  and  type,  straining  him  when  about  to  do  any  thing 

On  this  point  M.  Boismont  remarks  :  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  god,  or  his  pro- 
tecting spirit,  but  which  never  urged  hira 

"  These  hallucinations  were,  if  one  may  so  to  do,  or  suggested  to  him  any  thing.     He 

express  it,  in  the  body  social,  not  in  individual?.  ^^  under  the  impulse  of  the  god  ;  but 

The.  character  of  generality -that  wc  observe  in  he  refrained  from  action  when  the  voice 

the  •bcrrations  of  the  m»dd  e  ages,  was  due  fa     rf      ^       .      Wg  defe          j    . 

doubtless,  to  the  fact  that  beliefs  had  absorbed  .     ,       .  .     .  .              ,.             '           «\ 

the  man;  whilst  free  will  must  necessarily  reproached   with   his  peculiar  manner  oi 

cause  individuality  to  predominate.     Thus,  in  !"«»  «e   replied  that  lie  had  pursued  the 

our  own  times,  when  personality  has  attained  course  of  life  which  they  reprobated,  in- 

its  highest  development,  epidemic  aberrations  flueneed  by  "  the  god,"  through  the  rae- 

have  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and    have  dium  of  dreams,  oracles,  etc. ;  and  that  he 

been  replaced  by  others  peculiar  to  each  indi-  had  Tefrained  from  preparing  any  defense, 

v'°uaL                                                     ,  because  the  voice  prevented  him.    This 

_,       .,                           ,                 ,., ,      „  influence  has  been  popularly  known  as  the 

The ;  other  senses  are  also  susceptible  of  «Dem0X   of   Socrates."    Many  of  the 

hallucinations  m  the  same  manner  as  the  pa          8  in  which  he  makes  alIusjon  t0  it 

visual.    They  are,  however,  of  less  ye«em/  ^    *>       singular,  and   are   either   most 

interest  than  those  of  the  eye  chiefly  for  m  h,     ft        ^vc    or  prove  that  he  was 

this  reason,  that  they  are  most  frequently  g(£ject  to"hallucinatiol£  9Uch  as  have  been 

associated  when  at  all  well  marked,  with  mentioned.     Many    theoriea    have    been 

decided  aberration  of  intellect.     The  in-  propounded  for  the  interpretation  of  these 

sane   murderer    and  suicide   have    often  £as8a  es>     Some  8ay  that  Socrates  used 

heard   voices  urging  them   to  the  deed.  [hesefe  exprcssions    figuratively    for    the 

One  of  the  most  frequent  sensory  symp-  motion8  £  conscicnc£;  80me,  that  they 

toms.of  in.sa"'tXM  the  hearing  ot  voices  wenj  merelv  intended  t0  increase  his  ^ 

potting  mischief  against  the  sufterer,  using  fluence  ^  hh  foUowePg_a  dishonesty 

abusive  or  profane  language  or  threaten-  total,     at  variance  wlth   his  entiro   pure 

ing  all  manner  of  present  and  future  evi.s.  and  £rtU0U8  life.     Others -again  thought 


attention  chiefly  to  those  hallucinations  teenth  centurv  aided  by  the  ingenuity  of 
which  appear  to  be  compatible  with  a  a  French  sJant  M  ^elut  to  disco'ver 
sound  exercise  of  the  intellect  in  all  other  ^  Socrato8  wa8  a  madman,  because 
particulars.  Hallucina  ions  of  the  ear  fre-  halIucinated  *  We  ^ve  our  readers  the 
quently  occur  combined  with  those  of  the  cho5ce  am  t  the8e  opinion8,  mereiy 
eye,  as  m  the  case  of .  Nicolai,  already  quoting  afewof  his  last  words,  which  may 
quoted;  but  when  pure  they  arc  most  throw»ome  iipht  upon  the  whole.  In  his 
frequently  associated  with  some  form  of  ,  conversation  with  Crito,  trying  to 
insanity.  There  is  one  instance,  however,  ade  him  how  much  better  it  was 
relating  to  one  of  the  most  celebrated  per-  ^  he  sll0u]d  dic  tben  and  thus,  he  re- 
sons  ot  history,  which  may  be  briefly  hearged  aU  hU  previou8  argumcnt8,  in  Sllch 
alluded  to.                                                         i 1 .1 jj., .1  *,.  1.:...  i„. 


styled  "divine  or  spiritual,"  in  such  terms  J££  '^^  j^  in  ^  niafcea 

as   would  appear   to   imply,   li    adopted  ^  illcapaUe  of  heariny  any  thing  else." 
hterally,  that  he  was  the  subject  oi  pure        j        ^  Car^an  finm    beijevod  himself 

hallucinations  of  the  ear.     He  often  spoke 

of  being  under  the  influence  of  the  god       •  Wegive  M.  Lelui's  own  words:  "Reste  une 

o  Oeo;,  and  of  being  under  the  direction  of  troisiemo  et  demiere  opinion, ot  cette 

some  sign  or  voice,  which  he  indifferently  opinion,  qui  consistc  &  dire  que  Socrate  etait  un 

.    ,   j    °         t  ..      _-  ..t... ..„...,.,.  tueosophc,  un  visioiinaire,  et  pour  dire  le  mot,  U» 

Styled     to    daifiovtov,     or     TO  'Saifioviov  ¥ovJ^  opinion  eat  luseule  vraie"-i>  Demon 

♦  Dts  Hallucinations,  etc.,  p.  600.  de  Sccrate.     Par  L.  F.  Lelut.     Paris,  1856. 
VOL.  LVIIL— NO.  1  4 
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to  be  under  the  protection  of  a  familiar 
spirit,  under  whose  direction  he  did  many 
important  acts.  He  was  subject  to  hallu- 
cinations of  several  of  the  senses ;  some  of 
them  voluntary,  as  on  one  occasion  he 
writes :  Video  quce  volo,  oculis,  non  vi 
mentis*  Bodin  gives  an  account  of  some 
hallucinations  of  the  sense  of  touch,  occur- 
ring in  a  person  of  his  acquaintance,,  the 
general  tenor  of  which  bears  a  striking 
analogy  to  the  supposed  hallucinations  of 
Socrates,  inasmuch  as  the  intimations 
appear  to  have  been  always  warnings,  and 
never  incentives,  to  action.  Although  the 
principal  part  of  the  phenomena  related  to 
the  sense  of  touch,  yet  sight  and  hearing 
were  occasionally  involved.  In  the  begin- 
ning he  heard  rappings  at  his  door ;  after 
which  time,  whenever  he  was  about  to  do 
any  thing  dangerous  or  improper,  he  felt 
a  touch  on  the  right  ear ;  and  if  what  he 
was  about  was  likely  to  tend  to  his  advan- 
tage, the  touch  was  on  the  left  ear.  The 
same  intimations  were  given  of  the  ap- 
proach of  any  good  or  evil  influence.  On 
one  occasion  he  saw  on  his  bed  the  fig- 
ure of  a  child  of  marvelous  beauty,  cloth- 
ed in  white  and  purple,  soon  after  which 
he  had  a  great  deliverance  from  some  im- 
minent danger,  f  Guy  Patin  shrewdly 
suspects  that  till  this  is  but  a  history  of 
Bodin's  own  experiences. 

Whilst  alluding  to  hallucinations  of  the 
touch,  we  should  not  omit  to  notice  an 
account  which  Berbiguiere  gives  of  his 
sufferings  from  the  persecutions  of  the 
goblins,  (les  farfadets.)  He  details  their 
torments  in  three  volumes,  so  replete  with 
wit,  good   sense  in   other  respects,  and 

*  Cardan.  De  Rerum  Varietate,  torn.  viii.  p.  410. 
f  J.  Bodin,  De  la  Demonom.an.ie  des  Sorciers,  p. 
11,  et  seq. 


sound  argument,  that  we  should  be  tempt- 
ed to  believe  the  whole  matter  to  be  a 
solemn  and  elaborate  joke,  had  it  not  been 
perfectly  notorious  that  he  did  believe 
himself  to  be  ever  seeing  and  feeling  the 
presence  of  pigmy  persecutors.  They 
were  perpetually  coming  and  going  over 
his  body,  and  leaning  upon  him,  to  fatigue 
him  and  cause  him  to  sit  down%  This 
went  on  night  and  day,  and  their  weight 
was  such  as  almost  to  stifle  him.  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  catching  them,  and  fixing 
them  with  pins  to  the  mattress,  or  putting 
them  into  bottles.  He  saw  them  doing 
every  thing  that  was  to  be  done,  presiding 
over  the  organic  processes  of  nature,* 
ringing  the  bells,  lighting  the  lamps ;  in 
short,  nothing  transpired  without  les  far- 
fadet8.  And  yet,  apart,  from  these  delu- 
sions, Berbiguiere  was  universally  known 
as  an  amiable,  intelligent,  and  judicious 
man.f 

*  With  regard  to  their  occupations,  he  described 
them  in  a  very  prosaic  parody  on  Pope's  lines  on 
the  fairies : 

"  Some  in  the  fields  of  purest  ether  play, 
And  bask  and  whiten  in  the  blaze  of  day  ; 
Some  guide  the  course  of  wandering  orbs  on  high, 
Or  roll  tbe  planets  through  the  boundless  sky ; 
Some,  less  refined,  beneath  the  moon's  pale  light, 
Pursue  the  stars  that  shoot  athwart  the  night, 
Or  tuck  the  mists  in  grosser  air  below, 
Or  dip  their  pinions  in  the  painted  bow, 
Or  brew  fierce  tempests  on  the  wintry  main, 
Or  o'er  the  glebe  distill  the  kindly  rain  ; 
Other*  on  earth  o'er  human  race  preside, 
Watch  all  their  ways,  and  all  their  actons  guide/1 

Rape  of  the  Lock,  ch.  i. 

f  Les  Farfadets,  ou  Urns  les  Demons  ne  sont  pas 
de  ranire  monde.  Par  Berbiguiere  de  Tcrre  Xeuve 
de  Thym.    Paris,  182J. 

(to  be  concluded.) 
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RICHARD      C    (E    U   R-D    E-L   I    0   N. 


The  outlines  of  the  history  of  Richard 
I.  are  tolerably  well  known  to  all  readers. 
After  a  very  turbulent  youth  during  the 
reign  of  his  father,  Henry  II.,  Richard 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England  on 
the  sixth  of  July,  li  80,  though  he  was 
only  crowned  on  Sunday,  the  third  of 
September  following,  when  his  reign  is 
considered  as  beginning.  On  the  eleventh 
of  December  he  started  for  the  Holy  Land, 
and  spent  nearly  two  years  on  the  way, 
engaged  in  a  variety  of  adventures  in  the 
Mediterranean.  At  length  he  joined  the 
King  of  France  in  Syria,  and  they  took 
the  city  of  Acre  on  the  twelfth  of  July, 
1192;  but  the  two  kings  soon  quarreled, 
and  Philip  returned  home,  while  Richard 
remained,  performing  marvelous  exploits 
against  the  Saracens,  until  the  latter  end 
of  September,  when  the  King  of  England 
made  a  truce  with  Saladin,  and  embarked 
on  his  return  to  his  own  dominions.  He 
was  wrecked  near  Aquileia,  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemy,  the  Duke  of 
Austria,  who  sent  him  prisoner  to  the 
Emperor;  and  the  latter,  as  we  all  know, 
kept  him  in  close  confinement  until  the 
beginning  of  February,  1194,  when  Rich- 
ard's subjects  paid  an  immense  ransom  for 
his  release.  The  remainder  of  his  reign 
was  occupied  chiefly  in  profitless  wars 
with  France ;  and  at  last,  on  the  sixth  of 
April,  1199,  this  brilliant  hero  perished  in 
a  paltry  squabble  with  a  continental  feuda- 
tory, who,  having  found  a  treasure  in  his 
own  lands,  refused  to  give  more  than  half 
of  it  to  his  suzerain,  who  claimed  the 
whole. 

Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  had  spent  no 
more  than  a  few  months  in  his  own  king- 
dom, and  he  had  never  been  any  thing  but 
a  burden  to  his  subjects ;  yet,  for  some 
cause  or  other,  perhaps  partly  from  com- 

Earison  with  his  still  more  worthless 
rother  John,  the  strange  brilliance  of  his 
exploits,  and  particularly  his  eiforts  to 
wrest  the  Holy  Land  from  the  infidels,  his 
tyranny  and  vices  have  been  thrown  into 
oblivion,  and  he  takes  the  place  of  an  im- 


aginary hero  rather  than  of  an  ordinary 
king.  He  furnishes  us  with  the  example 
of  a  king  whose  whole  history  actually 
became  a  romance  within  half  a  century 
after  his  death.  The  romance  of  Richard 
Cceur-de-Lion  is  supposed  to  have  been 
composed  in  French,  or  Anglo-Norman, 
toward  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  a  version  of  it  in  English  verse 
was  composed  about  the  end  of  the  same 
century,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth. From  this  time  we  frequently 
find,  even  in  the  sober  chroniclers,  the  in- 
cidents of  the  romance  confounded  with 
those  of  history. 

This  romance  furnishes  us  with  a  curious 
instance  of  the   ease  with  which  history 
becomes  perverted   in  popnfar  tradition. 
Richard  is  here  a  mythic  personage,  even 
supernatural  by  his  mother's  side  ;  for  his 
father,   King    Henry,   is    represented   as 
marrying  a  sort  of  elf- woman,  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Antioch,  (of  course  an  infidel 
prince,)  by  whom  he  has  three  children, 
named  Richard,  John,   and   Topias,   the 
latter  a  daughter.     As  was  usual  with  such 
beings,  the  lady  was  unable  to  remain  at 
the   performance   of    Christian  worship ; 
and  one  day,  when  she  was  obliged  to  be 
present  at  the  sacrament,  she  fled  away 
through  the  roof  of  the  church,   taking 
with  her  her  youngest  son  and  her  daugh- 
ter, but  John  was  dropped,  and  broke  his 
thigh  by  the  fall.     Richard,  the  eldest  son, 
was  no  sooner  crowned,  than  he  proclaim- 
ed a  tournament,  where  he  jousted  with 
his  knights  in  three  disguises,  in  order  to 
discover  who  was  the  most  worthy,  and 
he  selected  two,  named  Sir  Thomas  Mul- 
ton  and  Sir  Fulk  Doyly,  as  his  companions, 
and  engaged  them  to  go  with  him  in  the 
guise  of  palmers  to  see  the  Holy  Land, 
preparatory  to  his  intended  crusade.  After 
wandering  through  the  principal  countries 
of  the  East,  they  returned  overland,  still 
in  their  disguise,  and  one  day,  on  their 
way,  they  put  up  at  a  tavern,  and  cooked 
themselves    a    goose    for    their    dinner. 
When  they  had  dined,  and   "had  well 
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drunken,"  which  appears  to  have  been 
their  habit,  a  minstrel  presented  himself, 
and  offered  them  minstrelsy.  Richard,  as 
we  know,  was  himself  a  poet  and  loved 
minstrelsy ;  but  on  this  occasion,  perhaps 
through  the  effect  of  the  drinking,  the  King 
treated  the  minstrel  with  rudeness,  and 
turned  him  away.  The  latter  was  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  knew  King  Richard  and  his 
two  knights,  and,  in  revenge,  he  went  to  the 
King  of  Almayn,  (Germany,)  who  is  here 
named  Modard,  and  informed  him  who 
the  three  strangers  were.  Modard  imme- 
diately seized  them  and  threw  them  into 
a  loathsome  prison.  The  son  of  the  King 
of  Almayn,  who  was  an  insolent  fellow, 
and  thought  himself  the  strongest  man  in 
the  world,  insulted  the  King  of  England, 
and  challenged  him  to  fight  with  fists,  and 
Richard  struck  him  down  dead  with  the 
first  blow.  The  King,  enraged  at  the  loss 
of  his  son  and  the  heir  to  his  kingdom, 
condemned  his  prisoner  to  be  put  to  death, 
but  Richard  was  saved  by  the  King's 
daughter,  the  Princess  Margery,  with 
whom  he  formed  an  illicit  intercourse. 
King  Modard  discovered  by  accident  the 
disgrace  done  to  him  in  the  person  of  his 
daughter,  and  was  more  firm  than  ever  in 
his  resolution  to  put  the  King  of  England 
to  death ;  and  a  powerful  and  ferocious 
lion  which  the  King  possessed  was  chosen 
as  the  executioner,  was  kept  three  days 
and  nights  without  food  to  render  him 
more  savage,  and  was  then  turned  into 
the  chamber  where  Richard  was  confined. 
Richard  fearlessly  encountered  the  lion, 
thrust  his  arm  down  his  throat,  tore  out 
his  heart,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot. 
Not  content  with  this  exploit,  he  took  the 
lion's  heart  into  the  hall  where  King 
Modard  and  his  courtiers  were  seated  at 
table,  and  dipping  it  in  the  salt,  ate  it  raw, 
"  without  bread !"  Modard,  in  astonish- 
ment, gave  him  the  nickname  of  Richard 
Cceur-de-Lion,  or  Richard  Lion's-heart : 

u  I  wis,  as  I  undyrstande  can, 
This  is  a  devyl,  and  no  man, 
That  has  my  strongc  lyoun  slawe, 
The  harte  out  of  hys  body  drawe, 
And  has  it  ceten  with  good  wylle ! 
He  may  be  callyd,  be  ryght  sky  He, 
King  icrystenyd  off  most  renoun, 
Stronge  Ry  chard  Coer-de-Lyouo." 

Modard  now  voluntarily  allows  Richard 
to  be  ransomed,  and  the  latter  returns  to 
England,  where  he  immediately  prepares 
for  the  crusade,  which  occupies  the  greater 


part  of  the  romance,  in  the  course  of 
which  Richard  not  only  kills  innumerable 
Saracens  with  his  own  hand,  but  he  cooks, 
eats,  and  relishes  them. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  romantic  history  of  Rich- 
ard Cceur-de-Lion,  which  was  extremely 
popular  through  the  middle  ages  of  Eng 
land,  and  exercised  a  wide  influence  on 
the  popular  notions  of  history.  We  know 
well  that  Richard's  nickname,  if  we  may 
so  call  it,  of  Cceur-de-Lion,  was  intended 
merely  to  express  his  characteristic  bravery, 
and  that  it  meant  simply  the  Lion-hearted; 
but  the  old  legendary  explanation  con- 
tinued to  be  received  even  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Shakspeare,  and  still  more  recent- 
ly. In  the  second  act  of  King  John,  the 
Dauphin  Louis  speaks  of 

"  Richard,  that  robbed  the  lion  of  his  heart ;" 

and  the  bastard  Faulconbridge  describes 
King  Richard  as  one 

"  Against  whose  fury  and  unmatched  force 
The  aweless  lion  could  not  wage  the  fight, 
Nor  keep  his  princely  heart  from  Richard's 

hand. 
He  that  perforce  robs  lions  of  their  hearts 
May  easily  win  a  woman's." 

King  John,  Act  i.  Sc.  1. 

But  perhaps  of  all  the  romantic  inci- 
dents of  Richard's  life,  the  one  which  has 
remained  most  strongly  impressed  upon 
people's  mind,  is  that  of  the  discovery  of 
his  place  of  confinement  by  his  favorite 
minstrel  Blondel.  The  story  has  been 
very  differently  told,  and  has  been  alto- 
gether discredited  by  some,  while  other 
historians  have- looked  upon  it  as  authentic. 
We  are  enabled  to  give,  from  a  manuscript 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  British 
Museum,  (mss.  Addit.  No.  7103,)  the  ear- 
liest version  of  this  story  which  has  yet 
been  published.  We  translate  from  the 
old  French : 

"  We  will  now,"  this  narrative  pro- 
ceeds, "  go  on  to  tell  you  more  of  King 
Richard,  whom  the  Duke  of  Austria  held 
in  his  prison  ;  and  nobody  knew  what  had 
become  of  him,  except  the  Duke  and  his 
counselors.  Now  it  happened  that  the 
King  had  bred  up  from  his  childhood  a 
minstrel,  who  was  named  Blondel ;  and  it 
came  into  his  mind  that  he  would  seek  his 
lord  through  all  lands  until  he  obtained 
intelligence  of  him.  Accordingly,  he 
went  on  his  way,  and  wandered  so  long 
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through  strange  countries  that  he  had  em- 
ployed full  a  year  and  a  half,  and  still 
could  obtain  no  satisfactory  news  of  the 
King.  And  he  continued  his  search  so 
long,  that  as  chance  would  have  it,  he  en- 
tered Austria,  and  went  straight  to  the 
castle  where  the  King  was  in  prison,  and 
he  took  his  lodgings  at  the  house  of  a 
widow  woman.  And  he  asked  her  whose 
castle  that  was,  which  was  so  strong  and 
fair,  and  well  placed.*  His  hostess  re- 
plied that  it  belonged  to  the  Duke  of 
Austria.  *  Ah !  fair  hostess,'  said  Blon- 
del,  'tell  me  now,  for  love,  is  there  no 
prisoner  within  this  castle  ?'  *  Truly,' 
said  the  good  dame,  4  yes,  there  has  been 
one  this  four  years,  but  we  can  not  by  any 
means  know  who  he  is.  And  I  can  tell 
you  for  truth  that  they  keep  him  close 
and  watchfully ;  and  we  firmly  believe 
that  he  is  of  gentle  blood  and  a  great 
lord.'  And  when  the  good  Blondel  heard 
these  words  he  was  marvelously  glad ;  and 
it  seemed  to  him  in  his  heart  that  he  had 
found  what  he  sought ;  but  he  was  careful 
Dot  to  let  his  hostess  perceive  his  joy.  That 
night  he  was  much  at  his  ease,  and  6lept 
till  day ;  and  when  he  heard  the  watch 
proclaim  the  day  with  his  horn,  he  rose 
and  went  straight  to  the  church  to  pray 
God  to  help  him.  And  then  he  returned 
to  the  castle,  and  addressed  himself  to  the 
castellan  within,  and  told  him  that  he  was 
a  minstrel,  and  would  very  gladly  stay 
with  him  if  he  would.  The  castellan  was 
a  young  and  joyous  knight,  and  said  that 
he  would  retain  him  willingly.  Then  was 
Blondel  very  joyful,  and  went  and  fetched 
his  viol  and  his  instruments,  and  served 
the  castellan  so  long  that  he  was  a  great 
favorite  with  him,  and  was  much  in  favor 
in  the  castle  and  household.  Thus  he  re- 
mained at  the  castle  all  the  winter,  but 
without  getting  to  know  who  the  prisoner 
was.  And  it  happened  that  he  went  one 
day  at  Easter  all  alone  in  the  garden 
which  was  near  the  tower,  and  looked 
about,  and  thought  if  by  any  accident  he 
might  see  the  prison.  And  while  he  was 
in  this  thought,  the  King  looked  through 
a  loophole,  and  saw  Blondel,  who  had  been 
his  minstrel,  and  considered  how  he  should 
make  himself  known  to  him.  And  he  be- 
thought himself  of  a  song  which  they  had 
>  ■ 

*  This  is  the  old  castle  of  Dumstein,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Danube,  a  few  miles  above  Vienna.  It 
is  now  in  ruins,  on  which  we  gazed  with  intense  in- 
terest in  passing  down  the  Danube  a  few  summers 
ago. — Editor  of  The  Eclxctic. 


made  between  them  two,  and  which  no- 
body in  that  country  knew  except  them, 
and  he  began  to  sing  the  first  verse  loud 
and  clear,  for  he  sang  right  well.  And 
when  Blondel  heard  it,  he  then  knew  for 
certain  that  it  was  his  lord  ;  and  he  had 
in  his  heart  the  greatest  joy  that  ever  he 
had  in  his  life.  And  immediately  he  left 
the  garden,  and  went  to  his  chamber 
where  he  lay,  and  took  his  viol  and  began 
to  play  a  note  ;  and  in  playing  he  rejoiced 
for  his  lord  whom  he  had  found.  Thus 
Blondel  remained  from  that  time  till  Pen- 
tecost, and  kept  his  secret  so  well  that  no- 
body suspected  him.  And  then  came 
Blondel  to  the  castellan  and  said  to  him : 
4  For  God's  sake !  dear  sir,  if  it  pleased 
you,  I  would  willingly  return  to  my  coun- 
try, for  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  had 
any  intelligence  thence.'  4  Blondel,  dear 
brother,  that  you  wrill  not  do,  if  you  will 
believe  me  ;  but  continue  to  dwell  here, 
and  I  will  do  you  much  good.'  4In 
faith,'  said  Blondel,  '  I  will  remain  on  no 
terms.'  When  the  castellan  saw  that  he 
could  not  retain  him,  he  gave  him  leave 
with  great  reluctance.  So  Blondel  went 
his  way,  and  journeyed  till  he  came  to 
England,  and  told  King  Richard's  friends 
and  barons  that  he  had  found  his  lord  the 
King,  and  told  them  where  he  was." 

Richard  was  slain  by  a  quarrel  from  a 
crossbow,  shot  by  Bertram  de  Gordon 
from  the  castle  of  Chalun,  in  Aquitaine, 
which  the  King  was  besieging  in  order  to 
put  down  a  rebellion.  He  "  was  buried 
at  Fontevrault,  at  his  father's  feet,  whom 
he  confessed  he  had  betrayed.  His  heart 
was  buried  in  Rouen,  in  testimony  of  the 
love  he  had  ever  borne  unto  that  city,  for 
the  steadfast  love  he  always  found  in  the 
citizens  thereof,  and  his  bowels  at  the 
aforesaid  Chalun." — Stow. 

The  visitor  of  the  cathedral  of  Rouen 
sees  a  recumbent  full-length  statue  of  the 
lion-hearted  King.  An  English  gentleman 
informs  us,  in  the  work  quoted  below, 
that,  on  his  visiting  the  Museum  of  Anti- 
quities at  Rouen,  in  1857,  he  "  observed  a 
small  portion  of  dust,  having  a  label  at- 
tached, marking  it  to  be  the  dust  of  the 
heart  of  Richard  Co?ur-de-Lion  from  the 
cathedral."* 

That  lion-heart  now  transformed  into 
"  a  little  dust,"  exposed  in  a  paper  with  a 
label,  in  a  Museum,  for  the  gratification  of 
the  curious ! 

*  Notes  and  Queries,  March  30th,  1861. 
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The  case,  however,  is  not  unexampled. 
In  the  last  century,  a  stone  coffin  was  dug 
up  in  front  of  the  mansion-house  of  Eccles, 
in  Berwickshire.  "  As  it  had  been  buried 
above  two  hundred  years,  every  part  of 
the  body  was  reduced  to  ashes.  As  the 
inside  of  the  stone  was  pretty  smooth, 
and  the  whole  portrait  of  the  person  visi- 
ble, (though  in  ashes,)  Sir  John  Paterson 


had  the  curiosity  to  collect  the  whole,  and 
(wonderful  to  tell !)  it  did  not  exceed  in 
weight  one  ounce  and  a  half."* 

Note. — Washington  Irving  pays  of  this  old  castle 
of  Durnstein :  "  Wo  passed  dome  time  exploring  the 
ruins.  The  castle  stands  upon  the  summit  of  a 
rocky  hight  among  stern  mountains.  The  Danube 
wind:*  below  it.  The  scenery  is  grand  and  melan- 
choly, and  the  story  of  tht>  Lioo  hearted  Richard  has 
given  a  peculiarly  romantic  interest  to  the  place," 
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[TnE  Editor  of  the  University  Maga- 
zine submits  the  following  very  remarka- 
ble statement,  with  every  detail  of  which 
he  has  been  for  some  years  acquainted, 
upon  the  ground  that  it  affords  the  most 
authentic  and  ample  relation  of  a  series  of 
marvelous  phenomena,  in  no  wise  connect- 
ed with  what  is  technically  termed  "  spir- 
itualism," which  he  has  any  where  met 
with.  All  the  persons  —  and  there  are 
many  of  them  living — upon  whose  separate 
evidence  some  parts,  and  upon  whose  unit- 
ed testimony  others,  of  this  most  singular 
recital  depend,  are,  in  their  several  walks 
of  life,  respectable,  and  such  as  would  in 
any  matter  of  judicial  investigation  be 
deemed  wholly  unexceptionable  witnesses. 
There  is  not  an  incident  here  recorded 
which  would  not  have  been  distinctly  de- 
posed to  on  oath  had  any  necessity  exist- 
ed, by  the  persons  who  severally,  and 
some  of  them  in  great  fear,  related  their 
own  distinct  experiences.  The  Editor 
begs  most  pointedly  to  meet  in  limine  the 
suspicion,  that  he  is  elaborating  a  trick,  or 
vouching  for  another  ghost  of  Mrs.  Veal. 
As  a  mere  story  the  narrative  is  valueless: 
its  sole  claim  to  attention  is  its  absolute 
truth.  For  the  good  faith  of  its  relator  he 
pledges  his  own  and  the  character  of  this 
Magazine.  With  the  Editor's  concurrence, 
the  name  of  the  watering-place,  and  some 
special  circumstances  in  no  essential  way 
bearing  upon  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
story,  but  which  might  have  indicated  the 
locality,  and  possibly  annoyed  persons  in- 


terested in  house  property  there,  have 
been  suppressed  by  the  narrator.  Not 
the  slightest  liberty  has  been  taken  with 
the  narrative,  which  is  presented  precisely 
in  the  terms  in  which  the  writer  of  it,  who 
employs  throughout  the  first  person,  would, 
if  need  were,  fix  it  in  the  form  of  an  affi- 
davit.] 

Within  the  last  eight  years — the  pre- 
cise date  I  purposely  omit — I  was  ordered 
by  my  physician,  my  health  being  in  an 
unsatisfactory  state,  to  change  my  resi- 
dence to  one  upon  the  sea-coast ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, I  took  a  house  for  a  year  in  a 
fashionable  watering-place,  at  a  moderate 
distance  from  the  city  in  which  I  had  pre- 
viously resided,  and  connected  with  it  by 
a  railway. 

Winter  was  setting  in  when  my  removal 
thither  was  decided  upon ;  but  there  was 
nothing  whatever  dismal  or  depressing  in 
the  change.  The  house  I  had  taken  was  to 
all  appearance,  and  in  point  of  convenience, 
too,  quite  a  modern  one.  It  formed  one 
in  a  cheerful  row,  with  small  gardens  in 
front,  facing  the  sea,  and  commanding  sea 
air  and  sea  views  in  perfection.  In  the 
rear  it  had  coach-house  and  stable,  and 
between  them  and  the  house  a  consider- 
able grass-plot,  with  some  flower-beds,  in- 
terposed. 

Our  family  consisted  of  my  wife  and 
myself,   with    three   children,   the  eldest 

♦  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,   1794,  voL   xl* 
p.  239. 
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about  nine  years  old,  she  and  the  next  in 
age  being  girls ;  and  the  youngest,  between 
six  and  seven,  a  boy.  To  these  were  add- 
ed six  servants,  whom,  although  for  cer- 
tain reasons  I  decline  giving  their  real 
names,  I  shall  indicate,  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  by  arbitrary  ones.  There  was  a 
nurse,  Mrs.  Southerland  ;  a  nursery-maid, 
Ellen  Page  ;  the  cook,  Mrs.  Greenwood  ; 
and  the  housemaid,  Ellen  Faith  ;  a  butler, 
whom  I  shall  call  Smith,  and  his  son, 
James,  about  two-and-twenty. 

We  came  out  to  take  possession  at  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  ;  every  thing 
was  comfortable  and  cheery;  good  fires 
lighted,  the  rooms  neat  and  airy,  and  a 
general  air  of  preparation  and  comfort, 
highly  conducive  to  good  spirits  and  pleas- 
ant anticipations. 

The  sitting-rooms  were  large  and  cheer- 
ful, and  they  and  the  bed-rooms  more 
than  ordinarily  lofty,  the  kitchen  and  ser- 
vants' rooms,  on  the  same  level,  were  well 
and  comfortably  furnished,  and  had,  like 
the  rest  of  the  house,  an  air  of  recent 
painting  and  fitting  up,  and  a  completely 
modern  character,  which  imparted  a  very 
cheerful  air  of  cleanliness  and  convenience. 

There  had  been  just  enough  of  the  fuss 
of  settling  agreeably  to  occupy  us,  and  to 
give  a  pleasant  turn  to  our  thoughts  after 
we  had  retired  to  our  rooms.  Being  an 
invalid,  I  had  a  small  bed  to  myself— re- 
signing the  four-poster  to  my  wife.  The 
candle  was  extinguished,  but  a  night-light 
was  burning.  I  was  coming  up  stairs, 
and  she,  already  in  bed,  had  just  dismissed 
her  maid,  when  we  were  both  startled  by 
a  wild  scream  from  her  room  ;  I  found  her 
in  a  state  of  the  extremest  agitation  and 
terror.  She  insisted  that  she  had  seen  an 
unnaturally  tall  figure  come  beside  her  bed 
and  stand  there.  The  light  was  too  faint 
to  enable  her  to  define  any  thing  respect- 
ing this  apparition,  beyond  the  fact  of  her 
having  most  distinctly  seen  such  a  shape, 
colorless  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  light 
to  disclose  more  than  its  dark  outline. 

We  both  endeavored  to  reassure  her. 
The  room  once  more  looked  so  cheerful  in 
the  candle-light,  that  we  were  quite  unin- 
fluenced by  the  contagion  of  her  terrors. 
The  movements  and  voices  of  the  servants 
down-stairs  still  getting  things  into  their 
places  and  completing  our  comfortable  ar- 
rangements, had  also  their  effect  in  steel- 
ing us  against  any  such  influence,  and  we 
set  the  whole  thing  down  as  a  dream,  or 
an  imperfectly-seen  outline  of  the  bed-cur- 


tains. When,  however,  we  were  alone, 
my  wife  reiterated,  still  in  great  agitation, 
her  clear  assertion  that  she  had  most  po- 
sitively seen,  being  at  the  time  as  com- 
pletely awake  as  ever  she  was,  precisely 
what  she  had  described  to  us.  And  in 
this  conviction  she  continued  perfectly 
firm. 

A  day  or  two  after  this,  it  came  out 
that  our  servants  were  under  an  apprehen- 
sion that,  somehow  or  other,  thieves  had 
established  a  secret  mode  of  access  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  house.  The  butler, 
Smith,  had  seen  an  ill-looking  woman  in 
his  room  on  the  first  night  of  our  arrival ; 
and  he  and  other  servants  constantly  saw, 
for  many  days  subsequently,  glimpses  of  a 
retreating  figure,  which  corresponded  "with 
that  so  seen  by  him,  passing  through  a 
passage  which  led  to  a  back-area  in  which 
were  some  coal-vaults. 

This  figure  was  seen  always  in  the  act 
of  retreating,  its  back  turned,  generally 
getting  round  the  corner  of  the  passage 
into  the  area,  in  a  stealthy  and  hurried 
way,  and,  when  closely  followed,  imper- 
fectly seen  again  entering  one  of  the  eonl- 
vaults,  and  when  pursued  into  it,  no  where 
to  be  found. 

The  idea  of  any  thing  supernatural  in 
the  matter  had,  strange  to  say,  not  yet  en- 
tered the  mind  of  any  one  of  the  servants. 
They  had  heard  some  stories  of  smugglers 
having  secret  passages  into  houses,  and 
using  their  means  of  access  for  purposes  of 
pillage,  or  with  a  view  to  frighten  super- 
stitious people  out  of  houses  which  they 
needed  for  their  own  objects,  and  a  suspi- 
cion of  similar  practices  here,  caused  them 
extreme  uneasiness.  The  apparent  anxiety 
also  manifested  by  this  retreating  figure 
to  escape  observation,  and  her  always  ap- 
pearing to  make  her  egress  at  the  same 
point,  favored  this  romantic  hypothesis. 
The  men,  however,  made  a  most  careful 
examination  of  the  back-area,  and  of  the 
coal- vaults,  wTith  a  view  to  discover  some 
mode  of  egress,  but  entirely  without  suc- 
cess. On  the  contrary,  the  result  was,  so 
far  as  it  went,  subversive  of  the  theory ; 
solid  masonry  met  them  on  every  hand. 

I  called  the  man,  Smith,  up,  to  hear 
from  his  own  lips  the  particulars  of  what 
he  had  seen  ;  and  certainly  his  report  wras 
very  curious.  I  give  it  as  literally  as  my 
memory  enables  me : 

His  son  slept  in  the  same  room,  and  was 
sound  asleep ;  but  he  lay  awake,  as  men 
sometimes  will  on  a  change  of  bed,  and 
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having  many  things  on  his  mind.  He  was 
lying  with  his  face  toward  the  wall,  but 
observing  a  light  and  some  little  stir  in 
the  room,  he  turned  round  in  his  bed,  and 
saw  the  figure  of  a  woman,  squalid,  and 
ragged  in  dress  ;  her  figure  rather  low  and 
broad  ;  as  well  as  I  recollect,  she  had  some- 
thing— either  a  clonk  or  shawl — on,  and 
wore  a  bonnet.  Her  back  was  turned, 
and  she  appeared  to  be  searching  or  rum- 
maging for  something  on  the  floor,  and 
without  appearing  to  observe  him,  she 
turned  in  doing  so  toward  him.  The  light, 
which  was  more  like  the  intense  glow  of  a 
coal,  as  he  described  it,  being  of  a  deep 
red  color,  proceeded  from  the  hollow  of 
her  hand,  which  she  held  beside  her  head, 
and  he  saw  her  perfectly  distinctly.  She 
appeared  middle-aged,  was  deeply  pitted 
with  the  small-pox,  and  blind  of  one  eye. 
His  phrase  in  describing  her  general  ap- 
pearance was,  that  she  was  "  a  miserable, 
poor-looking  creature." 

He  was  under  the  impression  that  she 
must  be  the  woman  who  had  been  left  by 
the  proprietor  in  charge  of  the  house,  and 
who  had  that  evening,  after  having  given  up 
the  keys,  remained  for  some  little  time  with 
the  female  servants.  He  coughed,  there- 
fore, to  apprise  her  of  his  presence,  and 
turned  again  toward  the  wall.  When  he 
again  looked  round  she  and  the  light  were 
gone ;  and  odd  as  was  her  method  of  light- 
ing herself  in  her  search,  the  circumstances 
excited  neither  uneasiness  nor  curiosity  in 
his  mind,  until  he  discovered  next  morning 
that  the  woman  in  question  had  left  the 
house  long  before  he  had  gone  to  his  bed. 

I  examined  the  man  very  closely  as  to 
the  appearance  of  the  person  who  had  visit- 
ed him,  and  the  result  was  what  I  have  de- 
scribed. It  struck  me  as  an  odd  thing, 
that  even  then,  considering  how  prone  to 
superstition  persons  in  his  rank  of  life 
usually  are,  he  did  not  6eem  to  suspect 
any  thing  supernatural  in  the  occurrence ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  was  thoroughly  per- 
suaded that  his  visitant  was  a  living  per- 
son, who  had  got  into  the  house  by  some 
hidden  entranoe. 

On  Sunday,  on  his  return  from  his  place 
of  worship,  he  told  me  that,  when  the  ser- 
vice was  ended,  and  the  congregation 
making  their  way  slowly  out,  he  «aw  the 
very  woman  in  the  crowd,  and  kept  his 
eye  upon  her  for  several  minutes,  but  such 
was  the  crush,  that  all  his  efforts  to  roach 
her  were  unavailing,  and  when  he  got  into 
the  open  street  she  was  gone.     He  was 


quite  positive  as  to  his  having  distinctly 
seen  her,  however,  for  several  minutes,  and 
scouted  the  possibility  of  any  mistake  as 
to  identity ;  and  fully  impressed  with  the 
substantial  and  living  reality  of  his  visitant, 
he  was  very  much  provoked  at  her  having 
escaped  him.  He  made  inquiries  also  in 
the  neighborhood,  but  could  procure  no 
information,  nor  hear  of  any  other  persons 
having  seen  any  woman  corresponding 
with  his  description. 

The  cook  and  housemaid  occupied  a 
bed-room  on  the  kitchen -floor.  It  had 
whitewashed  walls,  and  they  were  actually 
terrified  by  the  appearance  of  a  shadow  of 
a  woman  passing  and  repassing  across  the 
side-wall  opposite  to  their  beds.  They 
suspected  that  this  had  been  going  on  much 
longer  than  they  were  aware,  for  its  pre- 
sence was  discovered  by  a  sort  of  accident, 
its  movements  happening  to  take  a  direc- 
tion in  distinct  contrariety  to  theirs. 

This  shadow  always  moved  upon  one 
particular  wall,  returning  after  short  inter- 
vals, and  causing  them  extreme  terror. 
They  placed  the  candle,  as  the  most  ob- 
vious specific,  so  close  to  the  infested  wall, 
that  the  flame  all  but  touched  it ;  and  be- 
lieved for  some  time  that  they  had  effect- 
ually got  rid  of  this  annoyance ;  but  one 
night,  notwithstanding  this  arrangement 
of  the  light,  the  shadow  returned,  passing 
and  repassing,  as  heretofore,  upon  the  same 
wall,  although  their  only  candle  was  burn- 
ing within  an  inch  of  it,  and  it  was  obvious 
that  no  substance  capable  of  casting  such 
a  shadow  could  have  interposed ;  and,  in- 
deed, as  they  described  it,  the  shadow 
seemed  to  have  no  sort  of  relation  to  the 
position  of  the  light,  and  appeared,  as  I 
have  said,  in  manifest  defiance  of  the  laws 
of  optics. 

I  ought  to  mention  that  the  housemaid 
was  a  particularly  fearless  sort  of  person, 
as  well  as  a  verv  honest  one ;  and  her  com- 
panion,  the  cook,  a  scrupulously  religious 
woman,  and  both  agreed  in  every  particu- 
lar in  their  relation  of  what  occurred. 

Meanwhile,  the  nursery  was  not  without 
its  annoyances,  though  as  yet  of  a  compar- 
atively trivial  kind.  Sometimes,  at  night, 
the  handle  of  the  door  was  turned  hurried- 
ly as  if  by  a  person  trying  to  come  in,  and 
at  others  a  knocking  was  made  at  it. 
These  sounds  occurred  after  the  children 
had  settled  to  sleep,  and  while  the  nurse 
still  remained  awake.  Whenever  she  call- 
ed to  know  "  who  is  there,"  the  sounds 
ceased ;  but  several  times,  and  particularly 
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at  first,  she  was  nnder  the  impression  that 
they  were  caused  by  her  mistress,  who  had 
come  to  see  the  children,  and  thus  impress- 
ed she  had  got  up  and  opened  the  door,  ex- 
pecting to  see  her,  but  discovering  only 
darkness,  and  receiving  no  answer  to  her 
inquiries. 

With  respect  to  this  nurse,  I  must 
mention  that  I  believe  no  more  perfectly 
trustworthy  servant  was  ever  employed  in 
her  capacity ;  and,  in  addition  to  her  in- 
tegrity, she  was  remarkably  gifted  with 
sound  common-sense. 

One  morning,  I  think  about  three  or 
four  weeks  after  our  arrival,  I  was  sitting 
at  the  parlor-window  which  looked  to  the 
front,  when  I  saw  the  little  iron  door 
which  admitted  into  the  small  garden  that 
lay  between  the  window  where  I  was  sit- 
ting and  the  public  road,  pushed  open  by 
a  woman  who  so  exactlv  answered  the 
description  given  by  Smith  of  the  woman 
who  had  visited  his  room  on  the  night 
of  his  arrival  as  instantaneously  to  impress 
me  with  the  conviction  that  she  must  be 
the  identical  person.  She  was  a  square, 
short  woman,  dressed  in  soiled  and  tat- 
tered clothes,  scarred  and  pitted  with 
small-pox,  and  blind  of  an  eye.  She 
stepped  hurriedly  into  the  little  inclosure, 
and  peered  from  a  distance  of  a  few  yards 
into  the  room  where  I  was  sitting.  I  felt 
that  now  was  the  moment  to  clear  the 
matter  up ;  but  there  was  something 
stealthy  in  the  manner  and  look  of  the 
woman  which  convinced  me  that  I  must 
not  appear  to  notice  her  until  her  retreat 
was  fairly  cut  off.  Unfortunately,  I  was 
suffering  from  a  lame  foot,  and  could  not 
reach  the  bell  as  quickly  as  I  wished.  I 
made  all  the  haste  I  could,  and  rang  vio- 
lently to  bring  up  the  servant  Smith.  In 
the  short  interval  that  intervened,  I  ob- 
served the  woman  from  the  window,  who 
having  in  a  leisurely  way,  and  with  a  kind 
of  scrutiny,  looked  along  the  front  win- 
dows of  the  house,  passed  quickly  out 
again,  closing  the  gate  after  her,  and  fol- 
lowed a  lady  who  was  walking  along  the 
footpath  at  a  quick  pace,  as  if  with  the  in- 
tention of  begging  from  her.  The  mo- 
ment the  man  entered  I  told  him :  "  The 
blind  woman  you  described  to  me  has  this 
instant  followed  a  lady  in  that  direction, 
try  to  overtake  her."  He  was,  if  possi- 
ble, more  eager  than  I  in  the  chase,  but 
returned  in  a  short  time  after  a  vain  pur- 
suit, very  hot,  and  utterly  disappointed. 


And,   thereafter,  we    saw  her    face    no 
more. 

All  this  time,  and  up  to  the  period  of 
our  leaving  the  house,  which  was  not  for 
two  or  three  months  later,  there  occurred 
at  intervals  the  only  phenomenon  in  the 
entire  series  having  any  resemblance  to 
what  we  hear  described  of  u  Spiritualism." 
This  was  a  knocking,  like  a  soft  hammer- 
ing with  a  wooden  mallet,  as  it  seemed  in 
the  timbers  between  the  bed-room  ceilings 
and  the  roof.  It  had  this  special  peculiar- 
ity, that  it  was  always  rhythmical,  and  I 
think,  invariably,  the  emphasis  upon  the 
last  stroke.  It  would  sound  rapidly  u  one, 
two,  three,  four — one,  two,  three,  four" 
or  u  one,  two,  three — one,  two,  three"  and 
sometimes  "one,  two — one,  two"  etc.,  and 
this,  with  intervals  and  resumptions,  mo- 
notonously for  hours  at  a  time. 

At  first  this  caused  my  wife,  who  was  a 
good  deal  confined  to  her  bed,  much  an- 
noyance ;  and  we  sent  to  our  neighbors  to 
inquire  if  any  hammering  or  carpenter- 
ing was  going  on  in  their  houses,  but 
were  informed  that  nothing  of  the  sort 
was  taking  place.  I  have  myself  heard  it 
frequently,  always  in  the  same  inaccessible 
part  of  the  house,  and  with  the  same  mo- 
notonous emphasis.  One  odd  thing  aboi.t 
it  was,  that  on  my  wife's  calling  out,  as 
she  used  to  do  when  it  became  more  than 
usually  troublesome,  "  Stop  that  noise,"  it 
was  invariably  arrested  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time. 

Of  course  none  of  these  occurrences 
were  ever  mentioned  in  hearing  of  the 
children.  They  would  have  been,  no 
doubt,  like  most  children,  greatly  terrified 
had  they  heard  any  thing  of  the  matter, 
and  known  that  their  elders  were  unable 
to  account  for  what  was  passing ;  and 
their  fears  would  have  made  them  wretch- 
ed and  troublesome. 

They  used  to  play  for  some  hours  every 
day  in  the  back-garden — the  house  form- 
ing one  end  of  this  oblong  inclosure,  the 
stable  and  coach-house  the  other,  and  two 
parallel  walls  of  considerable  bight  the 
sides.  Here,  as  it  afforded  a  perfectly 
safe  play-ground,  they  were  frequently 
left  quite  to  themselves ;  and  in  talking 
over  their  days'  adventures,  as  children 
will,  they  happened  to  mention  a  woman, 
or  rather  the  woman,  for  they  had  long 
grown  familiar  with  her  appearance, 
whom  they  used  to  see  in  the  garden 
while  they  were  at  play.    They  assumed 
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that  she  came  in  and  went  out  at  the  stable- 
door,  but  they  never  actually  saw  her  enter 
or  depart.  They  merely  saw  a  figure — 
that  of  a  very  poor  woman,  soiled  and 
ragged — near  the  stable- wall,  stooping 
over  the  ground,  and  apparently  grubbing 
in  the  loose  clay  in  search  of  something. 
She  did  not  disturb,  or  appear  to  observe 
them  ;  and  they  left  her  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  her  nook  of  ground.  When 
seen  it  was  always  in  the  same  spot,  and 
similarly  occupied;  and  the  description 
they  gave  of  her  general  appearance — for 
they  never  saw  her  face — corresponded 
with  that  of  the  one-eved  woman  whom 
Smith,  and  subsequently,  as  it  seemed,  I 
had  seen. 

The  other  man,  James,  who  looked 
after  a  mare  which  I  had  purchased  for 
the  purpose  of  riding  exercise,  had,  like 
every  one  else  in  the  house,  his  little  trou- 
ble to  report,  though  it  was  not  much. 
The  stall  in  which,  as  the  most  comforta- 
ble, it  was  decided  to  place  her,  she  per- 
emptorily declined  to  enter.  Though  a 
very  docile  and  gentle  little  animal,  there 
was  no  getting  her  into  it.  She  would 
snort  and  rear,  and,  in  fact,  do  or  suffer 
any  thing  rather  than  set  her  hoof  in  it. 
He  was  fain,  therefore,  to  place  her  in  an- 
other. And  on  several  occasions  he  found 
her  there,  exhibiting  all  the  equine  symp- 
toms of  extreme  fear.  Like  the  rest  of 
us,  however,  this  man  was  not  troubled 
in  the  particular  case  with  any  supersti- 
tious qualms.  The  mare  had  evidently 
been  frightened ;  and  he  was  puzzled  to 
find  out  how,  or  by  whom,  for  the  stable 
was  well-secured,  and  had,  I  am  nearly 
certain,  a  lock-up  yard  outside. 

One  morning  I  was  greeted  with  the  in- 
telligence that  robbers  had  certainly  got 
into  the  house  in  the  night ;  and  that  one 
of  them  had  actually  been  seen  in  the  nur- 
sery. The  witness,  I  found,  was  my  eld- 
eat  child,  then,  as  I  have  said,  about  nine 
years  of  age.  Having  awoke  in  the  night, 
and  lain  awake  for  some  time  in  her  bed, 
she  heard  the  handle  of  the  door  turn,  and 
a  person  whom  she  distinctly  saw — for  it 
was  a  light  night,  and  the  window-shut- 
ters unclosed — but  whom  she  had  never 
seen  before,  stepped  in  on  tiptoe,  and 
with  an  appearance  of  great  caution.  He 
was  a  rather  small  man,  with  a  very  red 
face  ;  he  wore  an  oddly-cut  frock-coat,  the 
collar  of  which  stood  up,  and  trowsers, 
rough  and  wide,  like  those  of  a  sailor, 
turned  up  at  the  ankles,  and  either  short 


boots  or  clumsv  shoes,  covered  with  mud. 
This  man  listened  beside  the  nurse's  bed, 
which  stood  next  the  door,  as  if  to  satisfy 
himself  that  she  was  sleeping  soundly; 
and  having  done  so  for  some  seconds,  he 
began  to  move  cautiously  in  a  diagonal 
line,  across  the  room  to  the  chimney-piece, 
where  he  stood  for  a  while,  and  so  re- 
sumed his  tiptoe  walk,  skirting  the  wall, 
until  he  reached  a  chest  of  drawers,  some 
of  which  were  open,  and  into  which  he 
looked,  and  began  to  rummage  in  a  hur- 
ried way,  as  the  child  supposed,  making 
search  for  something  worth  taking  away. 
He  then  passed  on  to  the  window,  where 
was  a  dressing-table,  at  which  he  also 
stopped,  turning  over  the  things  upon  it, 
and  standing  for  some  time  at  the  win- 
dow as  if  looking  out,  and  then  resuming 
his  walk  by  the  side-wall  opposite  to  that 
by  which  he  had  moved  up  to  the  win- 
dow, he  returned  in  the  same  way  toward 
the  nurse's  bed,  so  as  to  reach  it  at  the 
foot.  With  its  side  to  the  end- wall,  in 
which  was  the  door,  was  placed  the  little 
bed  in  which  lay  my  eldest  child,  who 
watched  his  proceedings  with  the  extrem- 
est  terror.  As  he  drew  near  she  instinct- 
ively moved  herself  in  the  bed,  with  her 
head  and  shoulders  to  the  wall,  drawing 
up  her  feet ;  but  he  passed  by  without 
appearing  to  observe,  or,  at  least,  to  care 
for  her  presence.  Immediately  after  the 
nurse  turned  in  her  bed  as  if  about  to 
waken;  and  when  the  child,  who  had 
drawn  the  clothes  about  her  head,  again 
ventured  to  peep  out,  the  man  was 
gone. 

The  child  had  no  idea  of  her  having 
seen  anv  thins:  more  formidable  than  a 
thief.  With  the  prowling,  cautious,  and 
noiseless  manner  of  proceeding  common 
to  such  marauders,  the  air  and  movements 
of  the  man  whom  she  had  seen  entirely 
corresponded.  And  on  hearing  her  per- 
fectly distinct  and  consistent  account,  I 
could  myself  arrive  at  no  other  conclu- 
sion than  that  a  stranger  had  actually  got 
into  the  house.  I  had,  therefore,  in  the 
first  instance,  a  most  careful  examina- 
tion made  to  discover  any  traces  of  an 
entrance  having  been  made  by  any 
window  into  the  house.  The  doors  had 
been  found  barred  and  locked  as  usual ; 
but  no  sign  of  any  thing  of  the  sort  was 
discernible.  I  then  had  the  various  arti- 
cles— plate,  wearing  apparel,  books,  etc., 
counted ;  and  after  having  conned  over 
and  reckoned  up  every  tiling,  it  became 
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quite  clear  that  nothing  whatever  had 
been  removed  from  the  house,  nor  was 
there  the  slightest  indication  of  any  thing 
having  been  so  much  as  disturbed  there. 
I  must  here  state  that  this  child  was  re- 
markably clear,  intelligent,  and  observ- 
ant ;  and  that  her  description  of  the  man, 
and  of  all  that  had  occurred,  was  most  ex- 
act, and  as  detailed  as  the  want  of  perfect 
light  rendered  possible. 

I  felt  assured  that  an  entrance  had  actu- 
allv  been  effected  into  the  house,  though 
for  what  purpose  was  not  easily  to  be  con- 
jectured. The  man,  Smith,  was  equally 
confident  upon  this  point ;  and  his  theory 
was  that  the  object  was  simply  to  frighten 
us  out  of  the  house  by  making  us  believe 
it  haunted ;  and  he  was  more  than  ever 
anxious  and  on  the  alert  to  discover  the 
conspirators.  It  often  since  appeared  to 
me  odd — every  year,  indeed,  more  odd, 
as  this  cumulative  case  of  the  marvelous 
becomes  to  ray  mind  more  and  more  inex- 
plicable— that  underlying  my  sense  of 
mystery  and  puzzle,  was  all  along  the 
quiet  assumption  that  all  these  occurrences 
were  one  way  or  another  referable  to  nat- 
ural causes.  I  could  not  account  for 
them,  indeed,  myself;  but  during  the 
whole  period  I  inhabited  that  house,  I 
never  once  felt,  though  much  alone,  and 
often  up  very  late  at  night,  any  of  those 
tremors  and  thrills  which  every  one  has 
at  times  experienced  when  situation  and 
the  hour  are  favorable.  Except  the* cook 
and  housemaid,  who  were  plagued  with  the 
shadow  I  mentioned  crossing  and  re-cross- 
ing upon  the  bedroom-wall,  we  all,  without 
exception,  experienced  the  same  strange 
sense  of  security,  and  regarded  these  phe- 
nomena rather  with  a  perplexed  sort  of  in- 
terest and  curiosity,  than  with  any  more 
unpleasant  sensations. 

The  knockings  which  I  have  mentioned 
at  the  nursery-door,  preceded  generally 
by  the  sound  of  a  step  on  the  lobby, 
meanwhile  continued.  At  that  time  (for 
my  wife,  like  myself,  was*  an  invalid)  two 
eminent  physicians,  who  came  out  occa- 
sionally by  rail,  were  attending  us.  These 
gentlemen  were  at  first  only  amused,  but 
ultimately  interested,  and  veiy  much  puz- 
zled by  the  occurrences  which  we  describ- 
ed. One  of  them,  at  last,  recommended 
that  a  candle  should  be  kept  burning  upon 
the  lobby.  It  was  in  fact  a  recurrence  to 
an  old  woman's  recipe  against  ghosts — of 
course  it  might  be  serviceable,  too,  against 
impostors ;  at  all  events,  seeming,  as  I  have 


said,  very  much  interested  and  puzzled,  he 
advised  it,  and  it  was  tried.  We  fancied 
that  it  was  successful ;  for  there  was  an 
interval  of  quiet  for,  I  think,  three  or 
four  nights.  But  after  that,  the  noises — 
the  footsteps  on  the  lobby — the  knocking 
at  the  door,  and  the  turning  of  the  handle 
recommenced  in  full  force,  notwithstanding 
the  light  upon  the  table  outside ;  and 
these  particular  phenomena  became  only 
more  perplexing  than  ever. 

The  alarm  of  robbers  and  smugglers 
gradually  subsided  after  a  week  or  two ; 
but  we  were  again  to  hear  news  from  the 
nursery.  Our  second  little  girl,  then  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  years  of  age,  saw 
in  the  night-time — she  alone  being  awake 
— a  young  woman,  with  black,  or  very 
dark  hair,  which  hung  loose,  and  with  a 
black  cloak  on,  standing  near  the  middle 
of  the  floor,  opposite  the  hearth-stone,  and 
fronting  the  foot  of  her  bed.  She  appear- 
ed quite  unobservant  of  the  children  and 
nurse  sleeping  in  the  room.  She  was  very 
pale,  and  looked,  the  child  said,  both 
"  sorry  and  frightened,"  and  with  some- 
thing very  peculiar  and  terrible  about  her 
eyes,  which  made  the  child  conclude  that 
she  was  dead.  She  was  looking,  not  at, 
but  in  the  direction  of  the  child's  bed,  and 
there  was  a  dark  streak  across  her  throat, 
like  a  scar  with  blood  upon  it.  This  fig- 
ure was  not  motionless ;  but  once  or  twice 
turned  slowly,  and  without  appearing  to  be 
conscious  of  the  presence  of  the  child,  or 
the  other  occupants  of  the  room,  like  a 
person  in  vacancy  or  abstraction.  There 
was  on  this  occasion  a  night-light  burning 
in  the  chamber;  and  the  child  saw,  or 
thought  she  saw,  all  these  particulars  with 
the  most  perfect  distinctness.  She  got 
her  head  under  the  bed-clothes ;  and  al- 
though a  good  many  years  have  passed 
since  then,  she  cannot  recall  the  spectacle 
without  feelings  of  peculiar  horror. 

One  day,  when  the  children  were  play- 
ing in  the  back  garden,  I  asked  them  to 
point  out  to  me  the  spot  where  they 
were  accustomed  to  see  the  woman 
who  occasionally  showed  herself  as  I  have 
described,  near  the  stable-wall.  There 
was  no  division  of  opinion  as  to  this  pre- 
cise point,  which  they  indicated  in  the 
most  distinct  and  confident  way.  I  sug- 
gested that,  perhaps,  some  thing  might  be 
hidden  there  in  the  ground  ;  and  advised 
them  digging  a  hole  there  with  their  little 
spades,  to  try  for  it.  Accordingly,  to 
work  they  went,  and  by  my  return  in  the 
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evening  they  had  grubbed  up  a  piece  of] 
a  jaw-bone,  with  several  teeth  in  it.  The  j 
bone  was,  very  much  decayed,  and  ready  i 
to  crumble  to  pieces,  but  the  teeth  were 
quite  sound.  I  could  not  tell  whether 
they  were  human  grinders  ;  but  I  showed 
the  fossil  to  one  of  tha  physicians  I  have 
mentioned,  who  came  out  the  next  even- 
ing, and  he  pronounced  them  human  teeth. 
The  same  conclusion  was  come  to  a  day 
or  two  later  bv  the  other  medical  man. 
It  appears  to  me  now,  on  reviewing  the 
whole  matter,  almost  unaccountable  that 
with  such  evidence  before  me,  I  should 
not  have  got  in  a  laborer,  and  had  the 
spot  effectually  dug  and  searched.  I  can 
only  say,  that  so  it  was.  I  was  quite  satis- 
fied of  the  moral  truth  of  every  word  that 
had  been  related  to  me,  and  which  I  have 
here  set  down  with  scrupulous  accuracy. 
But  I  experienced  an  apathy,  for  which 
neither  then  nor  afterwards  did  I  quite 
know  how  to  account.  I  had  a  vague, 
but  immovable  impression  that  the  whole 
affair  was  referable  to  natural  agencies. 
It  was  not  until  some  time  after  we  had 
left  the  house,  which,  by  the  by,  we  after- 
ward found  had  had  the  reputation  of 
being  haunted  before  we  had  come  to  live 
in  it,  that  on  reconsideration  I  discovered 
the  serious  difficulty  of  accounting  satis- 
factorily for  all  that  had  occurred  upon 
ordinary  principles.  A  great  jleal  we 
might  arbitrarily  set  down  to  imagination. 
But  even  in  so  doing  there  was,  in  limine, 
the  oddity,  not  to  say  improbability,  of  so 
many  different  persons  having  nearly  simul- 
taneously suffered  from  different  spectral 
and  other  illusions  during  the  short  period 
for  which  we  had  occupied  that  house,  who 
never  before,  nor,  so  far  as  we  learned, 
afterward  were  troubled  by  any  fears  or 
fancies  of  the  sort.  There  were  other  things, 
too,  not  to  be  so  accounted  for.  The  odd 
knock ings  in  the  roof  I  frequently  heard 
myself. 

There  were  also,  which  I  before  forgot 
to  mention,  in  the  daytime,  rappings  at 
the  doors  of  the  sitting-rooms,  which  con- 
stantly deceived  us;  and  it  wras  not  till 
our  "  come  in"  was  unanswered,  and  the 
hall  or  passage  outside  the  door  was  dis- 
covered to  be  empty,  that  we  learned  that 
whatever  else  caused  them,  human  hands 
did  not.  All  the  persons  who  reported 
having  seen  the  different  persons  or  ap- 
pearances here  described  by  me,  were  just 
as  confident  of  having  literallv  and  dis- 
tinctly  seen  them,  as  I  was  of  having  seen 


the  hard-featured  woman  with  the  blind 
eye,  so  remarkably  corresponding  with 
Smith's  description. 

About  a  week  after  the  discovery  of  the 
teeth,  which  were  found,  I  think,  about* 
two  feet  under  the  ground,  a  friend,  much 
advanced  in  vears,  and  who  remembered 
the  town  in  which  we  had  now  taken  up 
our  abode,  for  a  very  long  time,  happened 
to  pay  us  a  visit.  He  good-humoredly 
pooh-poohed  the  wrholc  thing ;  but  at  the 
same  time  was  evidently  curious  about  it. 
"  We  might  construct  a  sort  of  story," 
said  I,  (I  am  giving,  of  course,  the  sub- 
stance and  purport,  not  the  exact  words, 
of  our  dialogue,)  "  and  assign  to  each  of 
the  three  figures  who  appeared  their  re- 
spective parts  in  some  dreadful  tragedy 
enacted  in  this  house.  The  male  figure 
represents  the  murderer;  the  ill-looking, 
one-eyed  woman  his  accomplice,  who,  we 
will  suppose,  buried  the  body  where  she 
is  now  so  often  seen  grubbing  in  the  earth, 
and  where  the  human  teeth  and  jaw-bone 
have  so  lately  been  disinterred ;  and  the 
voiing  woman  with  disheveled  tresses,  and 
black  cloak,  and  the  bloody  scar  across 
her  throat,  their  victim.  A  difficulty,  how- 
ever, which  I  cannot  get  over,  exists  in 
the  cheerfulness,  the  great  publicity,  and 
the  evident  verv  recent  date  of  the  house." 
"  Why,  as  to  that,"  said  he,  "  the  house 
is  ?wt  modern ;  it  and  those  beside  it  form- 
ed an  old  government  store,  altered  and 
H tted  up  recently  as  you  see.  I  remember 
it  well  in  my  young  days,  fifty  years  ago, 
before  the  town  had  grown  out  in  this 
direction,  and  a  more  entirely  lonely  spot, 
or  one  more  fitted  for  the  commission  of 
a  secret  crime,  could  not  have  been  im- 
agined." 

I  have  nothing  to  add,  for  very  soon 
after  this  my  physician  pronounced  a  long- 
er stay  unnecessary  for  my  health,  and  we 
took  our  departure  for  another  place  of 
abode.  I  may  add,  that  although  I  have 
resided  for  considerable  periods  in  many 
other  houses,  I  never  experienced  any 
annoyances  of  a  similar  kind  elsewhere ; 
neither  have  I  made  (stupid  dog !  you  will 
say)  any  inquiries  respecting  either  the 
antecedents  or  subsequent  history  of  the 
house  in  which  we  made  so  disturbed  a 
sojourn.  I  was  content  with  what  I  knew, 
and  have  here  related  as  clearly  as  I  could, 
and  I  think  it  a  very  pretty  puzzle  as  it 
stauds. 

[Thus  ends  the  statement,  which  we 
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abandon  to  the  ingenuity  of  our  readers, 
having  ourselves  no  satisfactory  explana- 
tion to  suggest ;  and  simply  repeating  the 
assurance    with  which    we  prefaced    it, 


namely,  that  we  can  vouch  for  the  perfect 
good  faith  and  the  accuracy  of  the  narra- 
tor.—E.  D.  U.  M.] 


■  — «- 


From    the    St.    James's    Magazine. 
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Cardinal  Mazarin,  who,  as  every 
body  knows,  frequently  employed  women 
to  carry  out  his  political  plans,  once  made 
the  remark,  "  Lea  femmes  sont  dignes  de 
regir  un  royaume  /"  and,  in  truth,  women 
have  at  times  ruled  like  men,  holding  the 
reins  of  government  with  a  safe,  firm 
hand ;  and  just  history  will  not  deny  them 
great  thoughts  or  great  deeds.  The 
reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Maria  Theresa, 
and  Catharine  IL,  are  among  the  most 
brilliant  in  the  history  of  their  countries ; 
but  they  are  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
Woman  is  not  made  to  govern  -  she  is  in- 
competent to  carry  out  strict  justice ;  and 
the  reigns  of  women  are  generally  marked 
by  precipitation,  a  tendeucy  for  arbitrary 
undertakings,  and  more  especially  a  mar- 
tial spirit.  The  heart  is  woven  up  in  poli- 
tics, with  all  its  impulses  and  susceptibili- 
ties, which  calculate  less  than  they  crave  ; 
and  hence  originates  the  rule  of  favorites, 
who  are  summoned  to  their  influential 
posts  by  a  woman's  feeble  heart,  rather 
than  their  own  talents  and  merits.  On 
one  of  these  reefs  the  reigns  of  nearly  all 
women — the  most  eminent  not  excepted — 
have  been  stranded ;  and  however  bril- 
liant they  have  been  for  the  moment,  the 
after-pangs  have  soon  been  felt.  Such  were 
the  reigns  of  the  Spanish  Isabella,  Marga- 
ret of  Denmark,  Queens  Elizabeth  and 
Anne,  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and 
the  Russian  empresses ;  and  however  line 
their  reigns  may  have  been  for  a  season, 
we  seek  in  vain  among  the  majority  of 
them  for  deeds  and  institutions  which  the 
verdict  of  later  history  has  declared  to  be 
valuable.  In  an  aristocratic  republic — as 
England  of  to-day  has  been  not  unfairly 
called — the  crown  can  be  placed  without 


hesitation  on  a  woman's  head,  because 
among  us  the  Sovereign  can  not  personal- 
ly interfere  in  the  government ;  and  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria  furnishes  a  proof 
that  a  woman  is  more  easily  enabled  to 
recognize  the  fulfillment  of  her  regent  du- 
ties in  the  fulfillment  of  her  family  duties, 
than  is  a  man,  whose  desire  it  always  is  to 
prove  his  personal  influence  in  public  af- 
fairs, to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The 
reign  of  our  Queen,  therefore,  though  so 
justly  applauded,  must  not  at  all  be  cited 
as  a  proof  that  women  are  competent  to 
govern,  because  the  sole  task  of  an  Eng- 
lish sovereign,  in  the  present  development 
of  political  relations,  is  to  abstain  from 
governing. 

We  have  no  intention,  in  these  re- 
marks, to  offend  the  fairer  sex ;  and  we 
wish  them,  as  compensation  for  their  ina- 
bility to  govern,  all  the  greater  influence 
in  their  family  over  their  husband,  so 
soon  as  the  latter  has  put  on  his  dressing- 
gown.  They  will  still  be  able  to  prove 
to  the  stronger  sex,  who  are  called  upon 
to  govern,  that  they  are  subject  to  their 
beauteous  eyes,  and  frequently  compelled 
to  carry  out  their  wishes,  even  beyond  the 
family  circle.  If  women  were  granted  a 
place  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  State  by 
the  side  of  their  husbands,  or  if  too  great 
scope  were  allowed  even  to  their  radiant 
influence,  they  would  only  become  es- 
tranged from  their  family,  and  thus  an  in- 
curable wound  would  be  dealt  to  the  so- 
cial, as  well  as  the  political  order  of 
things.  This  lesson  history  has  often 
taught  us  with  her  warning  voice.  We 
can  not  have  a  more  striking  proof  of  our 
assertion  than  the  case  of  France.  In  that 
country,  women  have  always  sought  to 
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exert  an  influence  beyond  the  family  cir- 
cle ;  and  a  still  current  proverb  says,  that 
in  France  they  are  the  real  men.  In  what 
other  European  country,  however,  has  the 
social  basis  of  political  and  social  order 
been  so  shaken  as  in  France  ?  And  hence 
pious  and  sensible  women  have  ever  re- 
cognized that  it  is  not  their  business  to 
be  active  in  politics.  A  striking  instance 
of  this  will  be  found  in  Macaulay's  History 
when  he  describes  Princess  Mary's  be- 
havior, on  being  informed  that  she  was 
heiress  to  the  British  crown.  By  her  di- 
rections the  Prince  of  Orange  was  ap- 
pointed co-regent,  and  she  always  kept 
her  promise,  that  he  should  be  the  actual 
monarch. 

The  case  is  different,  however,  when  we 
turn  to  another  official  character,  which 
women,  according  to  the  almost  universal 
opinion  of  authorities  on  the  law  of  na- 
tions, arc  allowed  to  assume — namely,  the 
ambassadorial.  Up  to  a  short  time  ago,  it 
was  an  undeniable  principle  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  envoy  was  entirely  independent 
of  sex.  Moser,  in  his  work  JO '  Ambassadrice 
et  ses  Droits,  declared  that  it  was  an  ex- 
ploded idea  that  only  men  were  suited  for 
diplomatic  missions ;  and,  on  the  contra- 
ry, history  teaches  that  those  political  af- 
fairs in  which  women  played  a  part,  were 
most  cleverly  arranged ;  and  hence  this 
writer  stepped  forward  as  champion  for 
woman's  rights  in  this  respect.  Many 
other  writers  have  advocated  the  same 
claim ;  and  the  legal  ground  upon  which 
they  base  it  is  practice.  It  has  been  from 
the  earliest  times  the  custom  among  Eu- 
ropean sovereigns  to  employ  women  on 
diplomatic  missions,  so  that  in  this  way  a 
law  of  usage  has  sprung  up,  and  no  prince 
has  the  right  to  refuse  recognition  to  an 
ambassadress,  should  she  be  sent  sent  to 
his  court.  Let  us  now  investigate  the 
real  nature  of  this  practice. 

The  oldest  instance  of  a  woman  being 
invested  with  an  ambassadorial  character, 
is  the  mission  in  1525,  of  Princess  Mar- 
guerite of  France,  widow  of  the  Due 
d'Alencon,  to  Madrid,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  liberation  of  her  brother,  Francis  I., 
from  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  The 
King's  mother,  who  held  the  regency  dur- 
ing his  absence,  cerrainly  sent  her  daugh- 
ter with  express  commissions,  intended  to 
produce  the  desired  result,  but  she  did 
not  invest  her  with  the  slightest  official 
character.  Of  an  even  earlier  date  is  the 
diplomatic  mission  of  Margaret,  daughter 


of  Emperor  Maximilian  I.,  who,  in  the 
year  1508,  when  she  was  widow  of  Duke 
Philibert  of  Savoy,  concluded  the  well- 
known  league  of  Cambray.  She  carried 
on  the  negotiations,  not  only  in  the  name 
of  her  imperial  father,  but  also  in  that  of 
King  Ferdinand  of  Spain ;  while  Cardinal 
Amboise  negotiated  for  the  King  of 
France  and  the  Pope.  Margaret,  by  her 
cleverness,  succeeded  in  arranging  this 
treaty,  which  was  so  injurious  to  Venice. 
A  few  years  later,  in  1529,  a  peace 
was  made  at  Cambray,  which  is  known 
in  history  by  the  name  of  the  "La- 
dies' Peace,*'  because  two  ladies  wrero 
the  negotiators  —  the  mother  of  Fran- 
cis I.,  and  the  aunt  and  governess  of 
Charles  V.  The  following  details  about 
this  peace,  which  was  so  injurious  to 
Francis  I.,  are  interesting.  The  two  ladies, 
Louise  of  Savoy  and  Margaret  of  Bur- 
gundy, lived  in  two  adjoining  houses,  be- 
tween which  they  had  a  door  of  commu- 
nication made,  so  as  to  enjoy  each  other's 
society  uninterruptedly.  Louise  possessed 
her  son's  confidence  as  fully  as  Margaret 
did  her  nephew's ;  and  both  had  managed 
the  business  of  the  State  during  a  length- 
ened period  for  their  pupils.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  understand  the  treaty  upon 
which  the  two  ladies  agreed  at  Cambray, 
if  wre  were  not  aware  that  Francis  I.  was 
disposed  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  sake 
of  liberating  his  two  sons,  who  were  kept 
prisoners  at  Madrid  by  the  Emj>eror. 
Several  other  instances  of  diplomatic  action 
on  the  part  of  princesses  at  that  period 
may  be  cited  ;  thus  Wicqucfort,  in  his  well- 
known  work  I?  Ambassadewr  et  ses  Func- 
tions, alludes  to  the  diplomatic  missions  of 
Eleanor,  Queen  of  France,  and  Maria, 
Queen  of  Hungary,  who,  in  1537,  con- 
cluded at  Bonnecy  a  three  months'  armis- 
tice in  the  names  of  Charles  V.  and 
Francis  I.  Still,  Moser  draws  attention 
to  the  fact  that  princesses  must  not  be  re- 
garded as  envoys,  because  they  never  re- 
ceived ambassadorial  letters  of  credit,  but 
merely  ordinary  full  powers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  their  negotiation.  Later  writers 
have,  therefore,  based  their  claim  for  the 
right  of  ladies  being  appointed  envoys,  upon 
two  other  instances :  they  are  the  notorious 
Aurora,  Countess  von  Konigsmark,  whom 
Augustus  the  Strong  sent  to  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden ;  and  an  ambassadress  of  Louis 
XIV.,  la  Marechale  de  Gucbriant. 

Marie    Aurora  von  Kftnigsmark    was 
born  in  1666,  at  the  Agathenburg,  near 
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Stade.  This  lady,  who  was  renowned  for 
her  beauty  and  her  wit,  lived  for  several 
years  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with 
King  Augustus,  and  was  afterward  nomi- 
nated Abbess  of  the  princely  imperial 
foundation  of  Quedlinburg.  While  living 
at  her  abbey,  Augustus  was  hard  pressed 
by  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  was  without 
means  to  oppose  him,  and  unable  to  pay 
the  small  body  of  troops  that  he  still 
possessed.  On  hearing  of  the  sore  straits 
of  the  man  whom  she  still  loved,  the 
Countess  Konigsmark  hastened  to  Dres- 
den, in  order  to  arouse  the  King,  and  re- 
mind him  of  the  duties  of  his  lofty  posi- 
tion, which  he  forgot  in  rioting  and  dissi- 
pation of  every  description.  She  spoke 
about  the  old  glory  and  renown  of  his 
name  enthusiastically,  as  a  woman  can 
speak  to  her  lover ;  but  the  King  had  lost 
all  his  energy,  and  could  not  be  induced 
to  take  any  bold  or  decided  step.  The 
lovely  lady,  therefore,  resolved  to  go  her- 
self to  Charles  XII.,  whose  pride  and 
arrogance  were  so  painful  to  her  Augustus. 
She  received  a  secret  mission  to  the  Swed- 
ish King,  who,  however,  refused  to  receive 
her;  he  hated  women,  and  was  rather 
pleased  at  venting  this  hatred  on  the  love- 
liest and  most  amiable  of  his  cotempo- 
raries.  After  great  difficulty,  the  Countess 
contrived  to  catch  the  King  in  camp.  She 
got  out  of  her  carriage  and  delivered  an 
address ;  but  the  King  did  not  reply  to  it, 
and  merely  bowed  and  rode  on.  At 
length  the  Minister,  Count  Piper,  obtained 
permission  to  invite  the  Countess  to  a 
court  banquet ;  but  the  lady,  as  an  impe- 
rial princess,  demanded  a  special  seat  at 
table.  Charles  ordered  that  she  should  be 
placed  below  all  the  other  ladies;  and 
when  Count  Piper,  in  his  surprise,  asked 
the  reason,  the  King  replied  that,  as  an 
ex-mistress,  she  had  no  claim  to  a  better 
seat.  All  the  Minister's  representations 
were  fruitless ;  and  Aurora  did  not  appear 
at  the  banquet.  Her  mission  had  failed, 
and  she  returned  to  her  convent.  She  re- 
venged herself  on  the  King  by  a  biting 
pasquinade,  which  in  all  probability  he 
never  saw.  The  question  now  arises 
whether  this  beautiful  and  really  gifted 
woman  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  ambassa- 
dress in  the  strict  sense.  The  most  im- 
Sortant  thing  to  establish  the  ambassa- 
orial  character  is  the  letter  which  accre- 
dits the  envoy  to  the  foreign  sovereign. 
But  Aurora  had  no  such  letter.  Real,  in 
bis  Science  du  Gouvernementy  and  Vol- 


taire, in  his  History  of  Charles  XILy 
draw  special  attention  to  this  fact ;  and 
Wicquefort  indirectly  allows  it,  by  stating 
that  there  was  never  more  than  one  real 
ambassadress,  la  Marechale  de  Guebriant. 
When  King  Ladislaus  IV.,  of  Poland, 
lost  his  first  wife,  Cecilia  Renata,  of  Aus- 
tria, in  March,  1644,  he  selected  a  new 
consort  soon  after,  in  the  daughter  of  the 
deceased  Duke  of  Mantua,  "Marie  de  Gon- 
zaga,  Duchesse  de  Nevers.  The  marriage 
contract  was  signed  by  Louis  XIV.,  at 
Fontainebleau,  on  September  26th,  1645  ; 
and  on  November  6th  in  the  same  year 
the  marriage  took  place  in  the  palace  of 
the  Palais  Royal,  at  which  the  King  of 
Poland  was  represented  by  his  envoy.  On 
her  journey  to  Poland,  Louis  gave  her  as 
companion  la  Marechale  de  Guebriant, 
whom  he  also  expressly  appointed  his 
ambassadress  to  King  Ladislaus.  In  the 
letters  of  credit  she  received,  (so  Flassan 
tells  us,  in  his  Histoire  Diplomatique  de 
France?)  she  was  called  by  the  King  "Am- 
bassadrice  extraordinaire  et  Surintendante 
de  la  conduite  de  la  Heine  de  Pologne." 
She  was  by  birth  Renata  von  Beck,  and 
widow  of  Marshal  Guebriant,  who  was 
killed  at  Rotweil,  in  1643.  All  writers 
are  agreed  in  speaking  highly  of  her  skill 
and  great  cleverness  in  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations ;  and  on  this  mission  she  had 
ample  opportunities  for  employing  both 
these  qualities.  The  princess  whom  she 
accompanied  was  considered  one  of  the 
loveliest  ladies  of  her  age,  and  had  not 
always  held  aloof  from  gallant  adventures. 
These  had  been  represented  to  the  King 
with  great  exaggerations;  and  calumnies 
of  every  description  had  brought  him  to 
such  a  state,  that,  when  the  princess  en- 
tered the  Polish  territory,  he  most  deci- 
dedly refused  to  consummate  the  marriage 
with  her.  He  put  forward,  as  his  excuse, 
his  constantly  increasing  debility,  and  in- 
sisted upon  her  returning  to  France.  On 
this  occasion  Madame  de  Guebriant  display- 
ed her  undoubted  diplomatic  abilities ;  she 
managed  to  overcome  all  the  difficulties 
prepared  for  her  at  the  Polish  court  ;  and 
at  length  imbued  the  King  with  so 
stanch  a  conviction  of  the  virtue  of  his 
future  consort,  that  he  no  longer  objected 
to  marry  her,  whatever  attempts  might  be 
made  in  influential  quarters  to  induce  him 
to  adhere  to  his  first  intention.  On  this  oc- 
casion, the  ambassadress  gained  the  Polish 
King's  favor  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  gave 
orders  for  her  to  be  treated  at  his  court 
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with  the  same  honors  which  had  been  paid 
to  the  Austrian  Archduchess,  the  sister  of 
the  King  of  Tuscany,  when  she  brought  her 
daughter,  the  King's  first  consort,  to  the  Po- 
lish court.  Madame  de  Guebriant  insisted 
on  those  honors  being  fully  paid  to  her;  and 
even  claimed  precedence  of  King  Charles, 
the  Kind's  brother.  From  this  arose  a 
squabble,  which,  however,  was  decided  by 
Ladislaus  in  fafor  of  Madame  de  Guebri- 
ant. On  her  journey  through  Poland,  she 
had  also  claimed  and  received,  in  the  pro- 
vinces which  she  passed  through,  all  the 
honorary  distinctions  to  which  an  envoy 
can  lay  claim. 

Louis  XIV.  very  frequently  employed 
ladies  in  matters  connected  with  his  foreign 
policy,  and  in  this  way  he  succeeded  in 
exercising  -  a  marked  influence  upon  the 
conduct  of  our  Charles  II.  In  order  to 
get  this  King  into  the  net  which  French 
intrigues  had  laid  for  him,  he  sent  over 
the  crafty,  dissolute  Louise  de  Queron- 
ailles,  or  Madam  Car  well,  as  she  was  called 
in  the  popular  language  of  the  day. 
Louis,  however,  did  not  give  the  lady  the 
official  character  of  an  envoy  ;  but  her  mis- 
sion was  purely  confidential,  and  so  confi- 
dential indeed,  that  Madame  de  Queron- 
ailles  speedily  became  the  King's  mistress, 
and  in  this  quality  exercised  such  influence 
over  him,  that  she  drove  away  all  her  rivals, 
whose  number  was  not  trifling.  In  this 
way,  however,  she  succeeded  in  obtaining 
an  authority  which  perfectly  answered  the 
expectations  which  the  King  of  France 
formed  from  her  charms  and  cleverness. 

The  following  is  an  interesting  example 
of  the  diplomatic  ability  of  an  Oriental 
princess.  In  1460,  Sultan  Mahomed 
inarched  with  a  powerful  army  against 
David,  the  last  Comnenus  of  the  kingdom 
of  Trcbizonde,  who  was  allied  with  Ursun, 
Prince  of  the  Turcomans.  lie  first  in- 
tended to  attack  Ursun,  but  Sarah  Chatun, 
mother  of  this  prince,  managed  to  form  a 
treaty  with  the  Sultan,  by  which  she  se- 
cured her  son's  kingdom,  but  betrayed  his 
ally.  She  then  conducted  Mahomed  by 
secret  roads,  where  no  resistance  was  of- 
fered him,  by  her  management,  ino  the 
heart  of  David's  tcrritorv.  Unprepared 
as  he  was,  the  latter  could  offer  no  resist- 
ance, and  Mahomed  at  once  took  posses- 
sion of  the  capital.  Out  of  the  treasures 
which  he  found  here,  Sarah  Chatun  receiv- 
ed a  noble  reward  in  gold  and  jewels  for 
the  services  which  she  had  rendered  him; 
and  thus  the  old  and  venerable  kingdom 


of  Trebizonde  was  overthrown  by  the 
faithless  intrigues  and  crafty  diplomatic 
arts  of  this  princess. 

We  are   bound  to  mention   here  the 
Chevalier  d'Eon,  that  mysterious  being, 
who  attracted  universal  attention  in  the 
second  half  of  the  last  century.   Every  body 
supposed  him  to  be  a  woman ;  and  yet  he 
had  served  as  soldier  and  diplomatist  with 
great  distinction.     When  very  young,  he 
entered   the   army,   and  displayed  much 
bravery  in  several  engagements ;  but  he 
soon  turned  to  a  diplomatic  career,  and 
was  first    attached    to   the   French  em- 
bassy at  St.  Petersburg.    At  a  later  date, 
he  was  sent  as  private  agent  of  the   King 
to  London,  and  so  gained  his  good-will  by 
the  talent  with  which  he  carried  out  the 
difficult  task  intrusted  to  him,  that  he  re- 
ceived the  cross  of  St.  Louis,  and  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  legation  in  Lon- 
don.    At  that  time  he  was  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  a  woman  ;  the  nobility  made 
heavy  wagers  about  his  sex,  but  the  Che- 
valier maintained  a  discreet  silence  on  the 
subject.     He  published  his  Mfmoirs  about 
this  time ;  and  the  French  Government  ac- 
cused him  of  distorting  facts,  and  of  act- 
ing  indiscreetly  in  making    other  facts 
known,  and  hence  he  was  dismissed  from 
his  post.     In  consideration  of  his  former 
services,  Louis  XVL  gave  him  a  pension 
of  twelve  thousand  francs,  under  the  con- 
dition, however,  that  he  must  appear  in 
public  in  female  clothing.     The  Chevalier 
returned  to  Paris,  where  he  went  about  in 
that  costume,  with  the  cross  of  St.  Louis 
on  his  breast ;  and  when  he  afterward  re- 
turned to  London,  he  retained  the  same 
attire.     He  died  in  London,  in  the  year 
1810,  and  his  death  seems  to  have  solved 
the  doubts  about  his  sex  ;  at  any  rate,  he 
is  called  a  man  on  his  tombstone,  the  in- 
scription on  which  is,  or  was  :  "  Charles 
Genevieve  Louis  Auguste  Timothee  d'Eon 
de  Beaumont,  ne  le  16  Octobre,  1727,  mort 
le  21  Mai,  1810." 

From  all  these  facts,  we  mav  fairlv  ar- 
rive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Marechale 
de  Guebriant  is  the  only  real  ambassadress 
about  whom  we  can  feel  certain  ;  the  other 
diplomatic  ladies  whom  we  have  mention- 
ed (of  course  we  leave  out  of  the  question 
those  who  had  but  an  indirect  influence  in 
political  affairs)  only  performed  the  busi- 
ness of  an  envoy,  but  did  not  possess  his 
official  character.  Real  certainly  mentions 
a  Persian  ambassadress,  but  from  his  gen- 
eral remarks  we  can  not  discover  whether 
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the  lady  has  really  a  claim  to  this  charac- 
ter ;  and  when  we  take  into  account  the 
statu 8  which  Islamism  grants  to  woman, 
it  is  doubtful.  The  doctrine,  therefore, 
put  forward  by  writers  on  the  law  of  na- 
tions, that  the  choice  of  an  envoy  is  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  sex,  stands,  as 
we  see,  on  a  very  weak  foundation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  principle  that  one  swallow 
does  not  make  a  summer,  the  mission  of 
Madame  de  Guebriant  must  be  regarded 
as  what  it  really  is — an  historical  curiosity, 
but  not  as  a  rule.  Hence,  to  our  great  re- 
gret, we  are  bound  to  deny  our  lady  read- 
ers any  right  to  be  ambassadresses — at 
least,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  hi- 
therto employed  the  term.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  most  heartily  wish  that  some  of 
them  may  become  ambassadresses  in  the 
other  sense,  namely,  as  wife  of  an  ambas- 
sador. In  order  to  leave  them  in  no  doubt 
as  to  the  privileges  and  advantages  accru- 
ing to  them  in  that  quality,  we  wTill  now 
proceed  to  discuss  the  claims  of  an  envoy's 
wife. 

These  privileges  were  the  subject  of  the 
liveliest  discussion  among  the  publicists  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Moser,  the  real 
founder  of  the  science  of  the  law  of 
nations,  (Hugo  Grotius,  who  is  usual- 
ly considered  so,  derived  his  materials 
from  the  habits  of  the  old  Greeks  and 
Romans,  rather  than  those  of  his  co- 
temporaries,)  produced  a  valuable  work 
under  the  title  of  ISAmbassadrice  et 
ses  Droits  ;  and  other  writers  have  paid 
similar  attention  to  the  ladies.  Authors 
of  the  following  century  were  less  gallant. 
We  find  in  their  works  scarce  any  notice 
of  the  privileges  of  an  envoy's  wife.  This 
neglect  is  partly  due  to  the  alterations  that 
have  taken  place  in  diplomatic  relations. 
Up  to  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the  great  Powers,  with  the  exception  of 
Prussia,  sent  only  envoys  of  the  first-class, 
and  the  wives  of  such  functionaries  arc 
those  who  have  preeminent  claims  to 
dignities  and  privileges.  Since  this  con- 
gress, however,  all  the  great  Powers,  up 
to  a  few  years  back,  only  employed  envoys 
of  the  second  class,  whose  wives  possess 
far  inferior  privileges.  The  present  Em- 
peror of  the  French  was  the  first  to 
restore  first-class  envoys,  and  the  other 
great  Powers,  excepting  Prussia,  as  well 
as  Spain  and  the  Porte,  have  followed  his 
example.  Since  this  change,  the  rights  of 
ambassadors'  wives  have  been  again  dis- 
cussed; and  only  a  few  months  ago  the 
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Russian  newspapers  produced  a  decree 
of  the  Austrian  Minister  of  War,  accord- 
ing to  which  all  guards,  inside  and  outside 
the  capital,  must  turn  out  and  present 
arms  to  the  wives  of  foreign  envoys,  when 
they  were  going  to  court.  It  is  said  that 
this  was  ordered  at  the  request  of  the 
Duo  de  Graumont,  the  French  envoy, 
who  stated  that  this  was  always  done  in 
Paris. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  permanent 
embassies,  envoys'  wTives  were  unknown. 
This  institution  was  first  developed  in  the 
sixteenth  century ;  because  it  was  not  till 
that  period  that  the  system  of  the  political 
balance  of  power  sprang  up,  which  brought 
the  Princes  and  States  of  Europe  into 
closer  contact.  The  magnificent  discover- 
ies of  that  age,  the  impulse  given  to  com- 
merce, and  various  other  circumstances, 
led  to  the  encouragement  of  this  system, 
which  could  be  only  maintained  by  the 
introduction  of  permanent  embassies. 
Since  then  it  has  become  the  custom  for 
envoys  to  take  their  wives  with  them  to 
foreign  courts,  which  was  not  the  fashion 
with  the  old  envoys  extraordinary.  In 
ancient  times,  as  Tacitus  informs  us  in  his 
Annals,  it  was  considered  prejudicial  for 
envoys  to  be  accompanied  by  their  wives. 
Even  in  the  year  1638,  this  custom  does 
not  appear  to  have  become  general;  for 
we  read  that  the  French  envoy  at  the 
Hague  said,  laughingly,  when  the  Spanish 
envoy  arrived  there  with  his  wife :  "  Que 
detait  tine  ambassade  hermaphrodite." 
Still,  this  custom  had  been  introduced  at 
a  much  earlier  period,  and  the  basis  laid 
for  that  official  character  of  an  envoy's 
wife,  which  has  become  for  her  the  source 
of  such  valuable  privileges.  This  occurred 
at  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Pope  Six- 
tus  V. 

Count  Olivarez  was  at  that  period  the 
Spanish  envoy  at  Rome.  His  wife,  who 
accompanied  him,  lived,  at  first,  in  great 
retirement ;  but  after  her  confinement,  the 
envoy  asked  the  Pope  to  do  her  the  favor 
of  giving  her  his  blessing,  and  permit- 
ting her  to  kiss  his  foot — a  distinction 
generally  granted  to  ladies  of  princely 
birth  alone,  on  their  first  leaving  the 
house.  Sixtus  V.,  however,  gave  his  as- 
sent, because  he  was  desirous  to  gain  the 
Spanish  envoy  over;  and  in  the  solemn 
audience  granted  to  the  Countess  Olivarez 
for  the  purpose,  the  Pope  addressed  her  as 
"Signora  Arabasciatrice."  This  was  an 
unheard-of  thing  in  Rome,  and  threw  all 
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the  noble  society  into  a  state  of  excite- 
ment ;  but  the  immediate  result  was  that 
the  Countess  was  every  where  addressed 
by  the  new  title.  This  fashion  soon  be- 
came general,  and  hence  comes  the  official 
title  of  "  Ambassadrice,"  granted  to  the 
wives  of  envoys  at  all  European  courts. 
This  official  title,  however,  was  the  basis 
of  the  official  character  which  people  be- 
gan to  invest  these  ladies  with.  The 
envoys  of  the  first  class,  namely,  imme- 
diately represent  the  person  of  their  sove- 
reign, and  publicists  declare  that  the  am- 
bassadress shares  in  her  husband's  "  car- 
actere  rtprteentant"  From  this  fact  we 
may  explain  the  comprehensive  ceremonial 
privileges  conceded  to  an  envoy's  wife ; 
while  the  claims  of  the  wives  of  envoys 
of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes  (of 
whom  it  is  customary  to  say  that  they  do 
not  represent  their  sovereign  in  person, 
but  merely  in  business)  are  explained  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  the  ambassador's  suite.  The  law 
of  nations  grants  them  all  the  privileges 
conceded  to  this  suite,  in  which  are  counted, 
in  addition  to  the  envoy's  children,  the 
secretaries,  attaches,  and  the  chaplain  to 
the  embassy. 

As  regards  the  ceremonial  claims  of  the 
ambassadress,  they  attained  their  highest 
development  at  the  French  court,  under 
Louis  XIV.  The  official  character  of  an 
ambassadress  was  scarcely  allowed  at  the 
court  of  the  German  Emperor,  and,  in 
fact,  there  were  great  variations  at  the 
European  courts  in  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
tinctions granted  to  her.  So  much,  how- 
ever, may  be  established,  that  an  ambas- 
sadress has  a  right  to  a  solemn  and  official 
audience  on  arrival  and  departure,  which 
is  generally  accompanied  with  the    same 

Eomp  as  is  employed  for  her  husband.  It 
as  been  stated  that  in  former  times  it  was 
a  very  general  rule  for  these  ladies  to  be 
permitted  to  sit  down  in  the  social  circles 
of  emperors  and  queens ;  but  this  state- 
ment is  not  quite  correct,  for  this  privilege 
was  expressly  refusvd  at  the  English 
court,  and  that  of  the  German  Emperor. 
Moser  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the 
solemnities  usual  at  the  several  European 
courts.  At  the  French  court  the  ambas- 
sadress was  fetched  by  the  Introducteur 
des  Amhassadeitrs  "  in  a  royal  coach,  for 
an  audience  with  the  Queen,"  in  whose 
apartments  she  met  the  King,  who  kissed 
her  on  the  forehead.  As  she  entered  the 
palace,  all  the  sentries  presented  arms,  and 


she  was  led  to  the  Hall  of  the  Ambassa- 
dors, where  she  met  a  lady  in  waiting, 
who  placed  herself  on  her  left  hand^  and 
accompanied  her  to  the  Queen's  apart- 
ments. As  the  ambassadress  entered,  the 
Queen  rose  ;  the  former  made  a  feint  to 
kneel,  but  the  Queen  prevented  her,  and 
kissed  her  on  the  forehead.  She  then  was 
handed  a  tabouret,  on  which  to  sit  among 
the  duchesses  present.  The  solemnities  at 
the  leave-taking  audience  were  the  same ; 
and  after  these  audiences  there  was  usually 
a  banquet.  In  the  same  way  the  ambas- 
sadors paid  solemn  visits  to  the  royal 
princesses,  and  very  frequently  to  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  same  solemnities  took  place  at 
these  audiences  at  the  court  of  Spain  ; 
and  Louis  XIV.  expressly  obtained 
from  this  court  reciprocity  in  the  cere- 
mony to  be  observed  with  his  ambas- 
sadress. A  perfectly  similar  ceremony 
was  also  observed  at  the  English  court, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  ambassa- 
dress was  not  allowed  to  sit  down,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  she  was  fetched  by  a 
royal  yacht  so  soon  as  she  came  in  sight 
of  the  British  coast.  At  the  Russian 
court,  official  audiences  for  ambassa- 
dresses do  not  appear  to  have  been  intro- 
duced until  1762.  These  ceremonial  pri- 
vileges were  very  strictly  kept  up  at  the 
Papal  court.  When  a  foreign  envoy  had 
his  audience  on  arriving,  the  Pope  sent 
his  wife  his  greeting  and  blessing,  and 
soon  after  she  was  granted  a  solemn  au- 
dience, at  which  three  sofa  cushions  were 
given  her  for  a  seat.  The  details  of  this 
ceremony  were  arranged  most  carefully, 
and  indeed  the  Papal  See  displayed  the 
strictest  accuracy  in  all  such  official  mat- 
ters, which  it  inherited  from  the  Byzan- 
tine court,  so  notorious  for  its  exaggerat- 
ed and  clumsy  grandeur. 

The  ceremonial  claims  of  ambassa- 
dresses were  finally  regulated  at  the  Con- 
gress  of  Westphalia,  and  Moser  writes  on 
the  subject:  uThe  ambassadresses  dis- 
played themselves  at  this  great  meeting 
in  all  their  splendor,  and  on  this  occasion 
brouglrt  forward  several  claims,  which 
were  afterward  converted  into  a  rule." 
These  claims  referred  chiefly  to  the  cere- 
monies which  the  ambassadresses  wished 
to  see  observed  in  their  mutual  inter- 
course ;  and  owing  to  the  length  of  the 
Congress,  disputes  on  points  of  etiquette 
broke  out,  which  must  at  times  have  been 
very  welcome,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
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dearth  of  amusement  supplied  by  the 
cities  of  Minister  and  OsnabrUck.  On 
this  occasion,  a  fashion  which  has  since 
been  maintained  at  several  courts,  was  in- 
troduced, of  observing,  on  the  arrival  of 
an  ambassadress,  exactly  the  same  cere- 
monial as  on  the  arrival  of  an  envoy.  The 
latter  received  the  first  visit  from  his  col- 
leagues, according  to  their  rank,  either  in 
person,  or  by  a  card.  Each  came  as 
quickly  as  he  could,  and  no  particular 
succession  was  observed.  The  precedence 
of  the  European  sovereigns  had  not  yet 
been  finally  settled,  and  so  it  often  hap- 
pened that  when  an  envoy  fancied  that  a 
visit  paid  to  another  ought  to  have  been 
paid  to  him,  the  most  obstinate  disputes 
began,  which  often  terminated  by  pro- 
ducing a  war  between  the  countries 
which  the  quarrelers  represented.  We 
need  only  turn  to  Wicquefort,  or  Cal- 
liere's  De  la  Maniere  de  Negocier  avec  l*s 
SonverainSy  to  form  an  idea  of  the  count- 
less disputes  of  this  nature,  which  fre- 
quently led  to  the  most  piquant  scenes. 
The  Popes,  especially  Julius  II.,  tried  at 
times  to  stop  this  source  of  squabbling,  by 
drawing  up  a  table  of  precedence  for  Eu- 
ropean sovereigns ;  but  it  was  not  recog- 
nized. The  first  rank  was  granted,  with- 
out opposition,  to  the  envoy  of  the  Ger- 
man Emperor ;  but  France,  Spain,  Eng- 
land, and  at  a  later  date,  even  Sweden, 
contended  for  the  second  place. 

These  disputes  of  the  envoys  were 
taken  up  at  the  Congress  of  Westphalia 
by  their  wives,  who  carried  them  on  much 
more  violently  and  recklessly  than  their 
husbands  did.  There  was  abundant  op- 
portunity for  this,  because  the  rule  was 
strictly  adhered  to  that  every  newly-ar- 
rived lady  should  return  the  visits  of  her 
female  companions,  exactly  in  the  same 
rotation  as  they  had  been  paid  to  her. 
Moreover,  as  every  envoy  has  brought  his 
wife  to  Munster,  there  was  ample  scope 
for  squabbles  for  precedence  in  this  little 
town,  where  they  were  shut  up  so  long. 
Moser  gives  us  a  long  list  of  examples  of 
this  nature ;  and  the  wife  of  Servien,  the 
French  envoy,  seems  to  have  distin- 
guished herself  most  by  her  quarrelsome 
temper.  On  her  journey  to  Munster  she 
bad  had  a  dispute  at  the  Hague  with  the 
Princess  of  Orange  about  the  first  visit, 
and  she  carried  on  the  same  game  at  the 
Congress  of  Westphalia.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, this  lady  and  the  Countess  Sanna- 
zar,  ambassadress  from  Mantua,  had  a 


tremendous  quarrel,  because  the  latter  paid 
the  first  visit  to  Madame  Brun,  the  Span- 
ish envoy's  wife.  Her  husband  had  a 
similar  quarrel  with  the  Hanseatic  envoy, 
because  the  latter  also  paid  the  first  visit 
to  the  Spanish  ambassador.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  quarrels,  banquets  at  this 
Congress  often  terminated  with  sanguin- 
ary conflicts  among  the  servants ;  and 
similar  quarrels  occurred  at  the  Congress 
ofNimeguen.  Moser  tells  us  of  one  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sadors, because  the  latter  received  the 
first  visit  from  the  wife  of  the  Swedish  en- 
voy, when  she  appeared  in  public  after 
her  confinement.  Even  the  envoys  them- 
selves were  not  always  so  gallant  as  to 
avoid  squabbles  with  the  ladies  about 
precedence.  M.  de  Brenne  records  such 
a  case  as  occurring  between  the  French 
ambassador  and  the  English  ambassa- 
dress, on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
Charles  I.  with  the  French  Prince  Hen- 
rietta. The  envoy  was  not  willing  to  al- 
low his  colleague's  wife  an  envied  seat  in 
the  King's  coach  upon  the  departure  of 
the  newly-married  couple ;  but  when  his 
appeal  to  the  monarch  had  no  result,  he 
expressed  himself  satisfied.  In  the  pre- 
vious century,  a  Prussian  envoy  behaved 
with  even  less  gallantry  to  a  Danish  am- 
bassadress. She  claimed  precedence,  but 
he  most  unceremoniously  thrust  her 
back. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  deprived  am- 
bassadresses of  the  chance  of  quarreling 
with  one  another,  or  with  the  envoys. 
The  regulations  drawn  up  on  March  19th, 
1815,  decided  that  ambassadors  at  the 
different  courts  should  rank  according  to 
the  date  on  which  their  arrival  was  offi- 
cially announced  to  the  court.  By  this 
most  simple  arrangement,  which  now 
holds  good  at  every  court  in  Europe,  the 
old  disputes  for  precedence  among  the 
envoys  are  abolished,  and  nothing  is  left 
to  the  ambassadresses  but  to  yield  to  the 
new  order  of  things.  Formerly  the  pre- 
tensions of  envoys  and  their  wives  to  pre- 
cedence over  persons  of  a  non-ambassa- 
dorial character,  were  very  far-fetched; 
and  at  times  it  happened  that  they 
claimed  precedence  of  the  princes  and 
princesses  of  the  court  to  which  they  were 
accredited.  Imperial  and  royal  envoys  at 
times  considered  themselves  superior  to 
the  princes  and  electors  to  whom '  they 
were  sent ;  they  even  expected  cardinals 
to  yield  to  them ;  and  Moser  tells  us  of  a 
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quarrel  of  this  nature  between  Cardinal 
Grimani  and  a  Spanish  ambassadress, 
in  1702,  which  lea  to  a  terrible  fight 
between  their  servants  in  the  streets 
of  Rome.  A  Papal  decree,  however, 
expressly  claimed,  in  1750,  precedence 
vfor  cardinals.  Such  cases,  after  all,  are 
isolated,  and  the  ambassadresses,  as  a 
rule,  only  demanded  to  be  ranked  im- 
mediately after  princesses  of  the  blood. 
At  the  Roman  court  they  had  carried  on  for 
many  years  a  quarrel  for  precedence  witfo 
the  princesses  of  the  Houses  of  Colonna 
and  Ursini.  It  commenced  in  the  time  of 
the  first  ambassadress,  Countess  Olivarez, 
and  cropped  out  again  every  now  and 
then.  Similar  disputes  between  ambassa- 
dresses and  ladies  belonging  to  the  nobili- 
ty took  place  repeatedly  in  these  coun- 
tries ;  ana  Wicquefort  tells  us  of  one  be- 
tween Countess  Lilienroth,  wife  of  the 
Swedish  envoy,  and  a  Countess  Horn, 
which  led  to  a  sharp  exchange  of  notes  be- 
tween her  husband  and  the  States-Gene- 
ral. There  are  no  established  rules  as  to 
the  rank  of  envoys  and  their  wives,  al- 
though various  formal  treaties  have  been 
made  on  the  subject  between  different 
states.  As  a  rule,  considerable  difficulty 
arises  as  to  the  position  of  ambassadresses 
to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  aud  their 
wives.  At  the  French  court  there  used 
to  be  entire  equality ;  but  nowadays  these 
ministers  appear  to  have  precedence  of 
ambassadors  at  nearly  every  court.  The 
rank  of  ambassadresses  is  most  certainly 
determined  in  our  country,  where  they 
rank  after  the  viscountesses,  although  they 
take  precedence  of  those  ministers  who 
are  not  members  of  the  nobility. 

We  will  shortly  allude  to  a  few  cere- 
monial claims  of  ambassadresses.  They, 
for  instance,  are  allowed  to  go  to  court 
with  six  horses  and  outriders,  and  to  bear 
the  title  of  Excellency  ;  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  they  had  the 
right  of  driving  into  the  Louvre  in  their 
coaches.  The  Venetian  ambassadress  at 
the  French  court  enjoyed  the  special  priv- 
ilege that,  when  she  was  confined,  the 
King  was  godfather  to  the  child,  held  it  at 
the  font,  and  made  it  handsome  presents. 
Valuable  presents  were  also  frequently 
made  to  these  ladies  by  the  sovereigns. 
At  the  Papal  court,  these  consisted  most- 
ly of  relics,  or  an  agnus  Dei  —  presents 
which,  at  that  day,  had  a  far  greater  value 
in  the  eyes  of  ladies  than  they  would  have 
at  present.    Ceremonial  claims  of  so  pro- 


J  minent  a  character  were,  as  we  stated, 
not  conceded  to  the  wives  of  envoys  of 
a  lower  rank;  still,  they  were  treated  very 
courteously,  and  the  wives  of  secretaries 
of  legation,  even,  were  never  denied  ad- 
mission to  court.  Admission  to  court, 
however,  has  been  denied  even  to  ambas- 
sadresses, for  irregular  conduct,  and  the 
same  has  occurred  in  consequence  of  dis- 
putes ;  as,  for  instance,  in  1 782,  in  the  case 
of  the  wife  of  the  Austrian  envoy  at 
Stockholm.  This  lady  had  refused  to  kiss 
the  Queen's  hand  upon  introduction,  un- 
less the  latter  consented  to  kiss  her  cheek, 
and  she  was,  consequently,  not  presented 
at  court.  At  a  later  date,  the  ambassa- 
dress attended  a  ball  at  the  city-hall,  at 
which  the  royal  family  were  also  present ; 
and  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  inti- 
mated to  her  that,  as  she  had  not  been 
presented,  she  could  not  remain  in  the  so- 
ciety of  the  royal  family.  The  imperial 
court  regarded  this  in  the  light  of  an  in- 
sult ;  the  ambassador  was  recalled,  and 
his  post  remained  vacant  till  1788.  The 
question  has  been  frequently  asked,  whe- 
ther ambassadresses,  when  belonging  to  a 
different  creed  from  that  of  their  hus- 
bands, have  a  right  to  a  special  form  of 
worship,  and  this  question  may  be  of  prac- 
tical importance  in  countries  like  Spain, 
Turkey,  etc.  This  privilege  is  almost 
universally  conceded,  by  writers  on  the 
subject,  to  ambassadresses,  on  account  of 
their  caractere  representant,  but  it  is  as 
unanimously  refused  to  the  wives  of  other 
envoys,  with  some  show  of  reason.  The 
privileges  of  the  latter  are  merely  based 
on  the  circumstance  that  they  form  part 
of  the  suite  of  the  envoy,  their  husband  ; 
and  only  the  envoy  himself  has,  according 
to  the  law  of  nations,  a  claim  to  his  own 
private  religious  service,  in  the  case  that 
his  co-religionists  are  not  allowed  to  per- 
form public  or  private  worship  in  the  same 
city. 

Other  envoys'  wives  are  equally  priv- 
ileged with  the  ambassadress  in  this  im- 
munity and  exemption  from  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  power  to  which  their  husband 
is  accredited,  but  there  have  been  a  few 
cases  in  which  this  privilege  has  been 
broken  through.  Thus,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  wife  of  the  Spanish  envoy,  at  the 
court  of  Savoy,  was  arrested  for  debt, 
but  as  soon  as  the  Duke  obtained  cogni- 
zance of  the  fact,  he  ordered  her  libera- 
tion, and  apologized  to  the  King  of  Spain 
in  a  letter  written  with  his  own  hand.  In 
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the  same  way  the  wife  of  the  imperial 
envoy,  Count  Plettenberg,  was  insulted,  in 
1737,  by  the  troops  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  at  the  siege  of  Nordhausen  Cas- 
tle ;  the  Emperor  took  up  the  matter  very 
warmly,  and  wrote  very  urgent  letters 
both  to  the  Archbishop  and  to  his  allies, 
the  electors  of  Brandenburg  and  the  Pala- 
tinate, in  which  he  ordered  them  to  re- 
spect the  law  of  nations.  We  have  al- 
ready alluded  to  the  quarrel  for  precedence 
between  the  Swedish  ambassadress,  Coun- 
tess Lilienroth,  and  the  Countess  Horn  ; 
in  the  squabble,  the  Countess  Lilienroth 
felt  herself  insulted  because  the  other  lady 
said  to  her,  "Madame^  vous  ites  une  im- 
pertinente  /"  and  her  husband  *  made  a 
heavy  complaint  to  the  States -General 
thereupon.  At  a  later  date,  she  imagined 
herself  insulted  by  a  young  lawyer,  who 
spoke  to  her  while  she  was  leaning  out  of 
window  one  evening ;  but  as  he  had  not 
employed  insolent  language,  the  States- 
General  saw  no  reason  to  give  the  am- 
bassador the  satisfaction  which  he  demand- 
ed ;  whereupon  the  latter  asked  for  his 
Eassport,  and  went  off  to  his  native  land, 
rucky  is  the  envoy  who  has  not  a  wife  so 
jealous  of  her  privileges  as  the  Countess 
Lilienroth,  and  who  appears  to  have 
caused  her  poor  husband  incessant  trou- 
ble. 

An  occurrence,  which  might  have  had 
serious  consequences,  took  place  at  Vien- 
na in  1 730,  with  the  wife  of  the  Prussian 
envoy,  Von  Brandt.  She  was  driving, 
with  her  daughter,  past  a  religious  proces- 
sion, and  the  mob,  excited  by  a  priest,  in- 
sisted on  the  two  ladies  getting  out,  and, 
on  their  refusal,  they  were  forcibly  drag- 
ged forth  by  two  men.  The  Austrian 
Government  had  the  latter  at  once  thrown 
into  prison,  and  they  afterward  asked  par- 
don of  the  envoy  on  their  knees,  and  in 
chains;  but  the  priest  escaped  without  any 
punishment,  because  the  Government  de- 
clared that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  over 
him.  As  undoubted  as  the  inviolability  of 
ambassadors9  wives  is  their  freedom  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  foreign  state  ;  and 
these,  as  well  as  all  other  privileges,  re- 
main equally  valid  after  their  husbands' 
death.    The  practice  of  the  several  courts 


has  always  been  the  same  in  this  respect, 
although  some  writers  have  now  and  then 
made  the  arbitrary  assertion  that,  by  the 
death  of  an  envoy,  his  widow  at  once  re- 
turns to  private  life.  This  idea  originates 
from  a  confusion  between  the  functions  of 
the  embassy  and  its  privileges;  the  for- 
mer certainly  cease  through  the  demise  of 
the  envoy,  but  not  the  latter.  Should 
these  cease  and  determine  before  the  re- 
turn of  the  ambassador  and  his  suite  to 
their  native  country,  it  only  takes  place  at 
the  expiration  of  a  certain  period,  which 
is  either  decided  by  the  laws,  or  peremp- 
torily settled  by  the  foreign  sovereign. 
These  principles  are  applicable  to  the  wives 
of  all  envoys,  and  especially  to  ambassa- 
dresses, who,  as  we  have  seen,  possess  a 
more  independent  title  to  their  privileges 
than  the  mere  fact  of  belonging  to  their 
husbands'  suite.  Moser  has  written  a 
special  treatise  on  the  subject,  "  How  long 
an  ambassador's  widow  enjoys  the  privi- 
leges of  her  decased  husband ;"  and  one 
of  the  cases  which  he  quotes  is  interest- 
ing. The  wife  of  a  foreign  envoy  at  the 
Viennese  court  remained  there  when  a 
widow.  No  time  was  settled  during  which 
she  must  return  home,  or  lose  her  privi- 
leges and  be  regarded  as  a  private  person, 
and  hence,  when  she  died,  a  few  years 
after,  she  still  held  the  ambassadorial  priv- 
ileges, which  had  never  been  recalled  dur- 
ing her  lifetime.  Upon  her  death,  the 
question  was  raised  whether  these  privi- 
leges were  applicable  to  her  will,  ana  .the 
Imperial  Court  of  Exchequer  gave  an 
opinion  to  the  contrary  effect.  Moser  at- 
tacks this  judgment,  and  declares  that  the 
court  was  incompetent  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion, because  the  lady  was  not  subject  to. 
its  jurisdiction  during  her  lifetime. 

As  a  rule,  a  period  is  allowed  in  most 
countries  for  the  duration  of  the  ambassa- 
dorial privileges  of  the  widow  of  an  envoy 
—  generally  one  year;  and  the  same  is 
the  case  if  the  ambassadress  should  re- 
main in  the  foreign  capital,  after  her  hus- 
band's recall,  or  with  him.  After  the  ex- 
piration of  this  time,  the  ambassador's 
wife  becomes  a  private  person,  just  in  the 
same  way  as  if  she  had  returned  home  im- 
mediately upon  her  husband's  recall. 
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BY  A  MAN  ON  THE  SHADY  SIDE  OF  FIFTY. 


Cabaxis — who  was  much  more  than  a 
physician — who  was  a  scholar,  a  traveled 
man,  a  man  of  the  world,  and  a  philoso- 
pher— who  was  the  friend  and  physician 
of  Condorcet,  and  the  friend  and  physician 
of  a  much  greater  man,  Mirabeau — tells 
us  that  medicine  is  the  first  of  all  arts,  the 
profession  of  physic  one  of  the  first  of  pro- 
fessions ;  and  we  are  not  at  all  disposed 
to  disagree  with  him.  Physicians,  I  take 
shame  to  myself  in  declaring,  are  a  far 
more  learned  and  liberal  body  in  general 
than  lawyers,  to  whom  I  have  the  honor 
of  belonging.  They  are  better  and  more 
fully  read  than  men  of  law,  though  not  so 
agile  minded,  so  fluent  and  forcible  in  con- 
versation, or  so  thoroughly  ready  of  fence 
in  general  society.  But  taken  as  a  pro- 
fession, they  write  better  than  lawyers, 
and  have  generally  broader  views  and 
larger  and  more  solid  attainments  than 
the  men  of  the  wig  and  gown.  The  dis- 
putants of  the  forum  wrangle,  not  for 
truth,  but  for  victory  and  a  verdict  ; 
where  is  physicians  and  first-rate  surgeons, 
who  ordinarily  also  study  medicine,  in  the 
universities  or  otherwise,  have  generally 
higher  aims.  Their  special  studies  do  not 
give  them  greater  intelligence,  certainly, 
but  more  elevate  their  mind,  developing 
nobler,  more  generous,  and  more  philan- 
thropic feelings.  Among  all  the  learned 
and  intellectual  callings,  there  is  not,  ex- 
cepting the  profession  of  a  clergyman  or 
a  priest,  one  which  exorcises  so  great  an 
amount  of  influence  for  universal  good  as 
the  physician  or  surgeon.  How  much 
pain  does  he  alleviate !  How  many  sor- 
rows does  he  soothe  !  In  the  houses  of 
the  wealthy  and  high-born  both  can  do 
much  good  by  earnest  counsel  and  advice, 
as  well  as  by  assiduous  professional  atten- 
tion, but  it  is  in  the  houses  of  the  poor 
and  lowly,  or  in  ministering  to  their  suf- 
ferings at  their  own  mansions,  that  physi- 
cian or  surgeon  can  do  a  world  of  unseen 


and  kindly  service.  I  have  now,  man  and 
boy,  been  acquainted  with  London  for  a 
period  of  nearly  forty  years,  having  first 
made  my  debut  in  this  metropolis  when  I 
had  scarcely  attained  my  eighteenth  year ; 
and  I  can  safely  say,  from  that  period  to 
the  present  time  there  has  not  been  an 
eminent  surgeon  or  physician  of  my  ac- 
quaintance who  was  not  always  ready  to 
give  gratuitously  his  best  advice  to  the 
poor  and  needy,  or  to  those  who,  not  ab- 
solutely paupers,  were  in  straightened  or 
embarrassed  circumstances.  In  my  youth- 
ful days  it  was  a  notorious  thing  that 
Abernethy  and  Astley  Cooper  used  to  do 
the  most  kind  and  generous  things  to 
poor  sufferers  who  were  not  able  to  fee 
them,  sufferers  who  could  not  bring  them- 
selves to  go  into  a  hospital ;  and  there  al- 
ways have  been,  to  the  credit  of  human 
nature,  physicians  as  benevolent  and  liber- 
al-minded as  these  eminent  surgeons. 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  who  needed  as 
often  the  assistance  of  the  surgeon  and 
physician  as  other  improvident  men  of 
genius,  declared  that  "  par  tous  les  pays, 
ce  sont  les  homines,  les  plus  veritablement 
utiles  et  savants ;"  and  De  Balzac,  proba- 
bly the  best  painter  of  manners  of  our 
day,  has  given  us,  in  his  Medecin  de  Cam* 
pagne,  an  admirable  description  of  the  real 
benevolence  and  kindliness  of  the  country 
physician,  who  is  surgeon,  counselor, 
friend,  and  family  adviser  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  The  surgeon  and  the  physi- 
cian, in  truth,  whether  in  town  or  country, 
whether  in  England  or  France,  whether 
in  America  or  the  East-Indies,  is  obliged 
not  only  to  possess  prudence,  vigilance, 
patience,  and  discretion  in  his  art,  but  he 
feels  himself  obliged,  and  in  duty  bound, 
to  render  all  his  professional  attainments, 
all  his  strength  as  a  man,  and  all  his  skill 
as  a  physician,  subsidiary  to  the  cure  of 
his  suffering  patients.  Men  trained  from 
early  life  to  act  in  this  manner,  feel  that 
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high  human  duties  are  incideut  to  their 
position  and  profession,  and  they  generally 
fulfill  what  Dr.  Whewell  calls  the  obliga- 
tions of  their  station.  Physicians  and  sur- 
geons of  the  highest  character,  so  far  as 
my  experience  extends,  have  for  their  pa- 
tients a  kind  of  paternal  affection  and  in- 
terest. They  feel  for  them  when  brought 
before  their  thoughts  as  men  and  women 
under  the  infliction  of  pain  or  suffering,  of 
organic  disease,  or  of  slow  and  lingering 
illness.  There  is,  to  my  belief,  prevailing 
in  the  higher  walks  of  the  medical  and 
surgical  profession  an  impulse  of  compas- 
sion, which  mellows  by  time  into  benevo- 
lent regard,  for  suffering  humanity,  and 
which  prompts  the  accomplished  physician 
to  render  his  good  offices  to  rich  or  poor 
with  equal  zeal  and  alacrity.  This,  as  far 
as  I  have  noted,  is  one  of  the  operative 
moral  principles  of  the  profession,  and  it 
is  one  which  is  commended,  loved,  and 
sympathized  with  by  the  public  at  large. 
We  all  admire  and  relish  the  cleverness, 
the  address,  and  the  eloquence  of  British 
lawyers ;  but  we  more  than  admire,  we 
venerate,  we  revere  and  hallow  the  human- 
ity, benevolence,  and  kindly  feeling  of  our 
physicians  and  surgeons.  It  has  been  ray 
fate  during  a  pretty  active  life  to  have 
been  mixed  up  a  good  deal  with  medical 
and  surgical  practitioners ;  and  I  will  now 
shortly  proceed  to  give  my  impressions  of 
the  most  eminent  among  those. whom  I 
knew  in  by-gone  times  in  London. 

The  first  surgeon  I  ever  consulted  in 
this  great  capital  was  a  man  then  world- 
renowned,  and  not  yet  forgotten,  though 
he  has  been  more  than  thirty  years  num- 
bered with  the  dead.  This  wras  the  cele- 
brated John  Abernethy,  wrho  wras  then  in 
the  zenith  of  his  fame.  I  lived,  at  the  pe- 
riod I  speak  of,  in  Queeu-square,  West- 
minster, and  there  were  residing  near  to 
me  two  very  eminent  surgeons — one,  the 
late  Anthony  White,  wTho  lived  in  Parlia- 
ment-street ;  and  the  other,  Astley  Cooper, 
who  dwelt  almost  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  me  in  Ne  w-street,  Spring- gardens.  But 
I  had  heard  so  much  in  my  childhood  of  the 
shrewduess  and  sagacity  of  Abernethy,  and 
of  his  genius  and  originality  in  his  profes- 
sion, that  I  resolved  to  consult  him  in 
preference  to  all  others. 

In  those  early  days  of  youth  I  did  not 
rise  so  early  as  I  do  now,  and  then  also  de 
voted  considerably  more  time  to  the  toilet ; 
bo  that  when  I  was  fairly  out  of  my  lodg- 
ings in  quest  of  Abernethy,  it  was  a  quar- 


ter-past eleven  o'clock  of  a  dark  and  damp 
November  morning.  Winding  my  way 
across  the  park,  through  the  Horse-Guards, 
and  over  Scotland-yard,  I  debouched  into 
Craven-street,  turned  into  the  Strand,  and 
crossing  Southampton- street  and  Co  vent- 
garden  market,  found  myself  in  Ilolborn. 
Traversing  Hand-court  to  the  left,  a  loeal- 
itv  in  which  two  excellent  taverns  then 
existed,  much  frequented  by  barristers 
and  students  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  I  ulti- 
mately found  myself  in  Bedford-row,  a 
spacious  street,  in  which,  at  the  time  I  am 
speaking  of,  one  judge,  twTo  Queen's  coun- 
sel, one  sergeant-at-law,  three  barristers, 
and  three  medical  men  of  eminence,  resid- 
ed. It  was  not  without  a  kind  of  nervous 
tremor  I  approached  number  fourteen,  the 
house  in  which  the  Professor  of  Anatomy 
to  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons,  and  the 
Surgeon  of  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  then 
lived.  The  hall-door,  if  I  remember  right- 
ly, was  a  remarkable  one,  made  of  bright 
mahoganv,  and  it  was  rendered  more  con- 
spicuous  by  a  peculiar  flat  porch  or  portico 
which  surmounted  it.  As  I  knocked  and 
rang  there  was  a  carriage  at  the  door, 
which,  from  the  appearance  of  the  horses 
and  coachman,  I  rightly  judged  to  be  the 
eminent  surgeon's. 

To  my  inquiry  whether  Mr.  Abernethy 
was  at  home,  the  servant  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  adding  that  he  was  soon  going 
out.  u  I  will  not  detain  him  many  min- 
utes," was  my  rejoinder ;  and  tipping  the 
footman  a  shilling,  he  showed  me  at  once 
into  the  front-parlor.  There  stood,  with 
his  back  to  a  blazing  fire,  a  bluff,  burly, 
fresh-looking  man,  of  about  fifty-eight  or 
sixty,  wearing  a  blue  coat  with  gilt  but- 
tons, a  buff  vest,  loose  Oxford  gray  trow- 
sers,  in  the  breeches  pockets  of  which  both 
his  hands  for  the  moment  reposed.  He 
looked  hale  and  healthy,  had  a  clear  gray 
eye,  and  a  ruddy  complexion.  "Well, 
sir,"  said  the  surgeon,  with  a  slight  incli- 
nation of  the  head,  pointing  simultaneously 
to  the  clock  over  his  head,  which  marked 
twenty  minutes  to  one,  "  you  come  very 
late,  indeed  ;  for  at  one  o'clock  I  must  be 
— at  least,  I  ought  to  be — at  St.  Baptholo- 
mew's  Hospital.  But  never  mind ;  take  a 
chair,  and  tell  me  as  shortly  as  you  can 
what  is  the  matter  with  you."  u  Sir,"  I 
replied,  u  as  you  arc  standing,  I  prefer  to 
stand  also,  and  will  thus  tell  you  my  symp- 
toms." "Ah!"  said  the  surgeon,  opening 
his  waistcoat  rather  roughly,  and  disclos- 
ing an  inner  flannel  one,  into  which  he 
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thrust  his  three  fingers,  "  it  is  a  relief  to 
me  to  stand;  but  sit  or  stand,  as  you 
please,  only  be  short — do  be  short,  like  a 
good  fellow."  u  Sir !"  I  replied,  "  if  you 
have  not  time  to  hear  my  symptoms,  I  will 
come  another  day  —  to-morrow,  or  the 
day  after."  "  No,  no  ;  go  on  now,  at 
once." 

I  had  not  spoken  for  more  than  a  minute 
and  a  half  when  Abernethy  brusquely  in- 
terrupted me,  saying :  "  You  are  exceed- 
ingly fluent,  have  words  at  will ;  but  come 
—-do  come,  there's  a  good  fellow  ! — to  the 
point."  "  Mr.  Abernethy,"  said  I,  quietly 
but  firmly, "  you  are  a  physician,  not  a  pro- 
phet ;  and  I  am  willing  to  persuade  myself 
to  believe,  notwithstanding  all  I  have 
heard  and  read  of  you,  a  reasonable  being 
and  a  sagacious  surgeon.  If  you  can  by 
intuition,  by  conjecture,  by  divination,  by 
some  species  of  medical  magic,  and  with- 
out deduction  of  reason,  know  what  is  the 
matter  with  me  without  hearing  my  symp- 
toms and  sensations  from  my  own  lips,  I 
will  hold  my  peace ;  but  if  you  have  not 
these  preternatural  gifts,  it  would  be  but 
reasonable,  proper,  and  commonly  polite 
to  hear  me ;  ana  hear  me  you  must,  or  I 
will  bid  you  good  morning."  Suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  I  took  up  my  hat,  in- 
tending, if  he  were  obstinate,  to  retreat  at 
once.  "  No,  dash  it !  no,  my  young 
friend,  (my  learned  friend  I  dare  say  I 
ought  to  have  called  you,  for  you  are  a 
student  for  the  bar,  or  ought  to  be,)  go 
on,  tell  me  all  you  wish,  and  I  promise  not 
to  interrupt  you  again."  It  was  now  ten 
minutes  to  one  o'clock,  so  that  full  ten 
minutes  had  been  lost  in  this  preliminary 
wrangle.  But  plunging  at  once  in  mediae 
res,  I  unfolded  all  my  symptoms,  and  had 
concluded  all  I  had  to  say  just  as  the  clock 
struck  one." 

"  Clearly  and  cleverly  too,"  said  Aber- 
nethy, u  you  have  stated  your  case,  and 
there  has  only  been  one  word  too  much  in 
all  you  have  said.  I  ought,  however,  not 
to  be  now  here,  but  at  Bartholomew's. 
But  never  mind.  Let  me  feel  your  pulse," 
(he  felt  it,)  "and  now  let  me  see  your 
tongue.  The  pulse,"  he  said,  "is  slow, 
but  strong,  but  the  tongue  shows  nervous 
and  stomachic  derangement.  And  now, 
as  I  have  listened  to  you  patiently  and 
without  interruption,  do  you  in  turn  listen 
to  me."  Placing  himself  with  his  back  to 
the  fire,  he  addressed  himself  to  all  I  had 
stated,  going  with  great  clearness  through 
my  symptoms,  and  expressing  his  convic- 


tion that  I  did  not  labor  under  the  com- 
plaint I  had  supposed,  and  should  be 
thoroughly  well,  with  ordinary  care,  in  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight.  "  You  will  take  every 
night,"  he  said,  "  a  spoonful  of  the  electu- 
ary I  order ;  drink  as  little  as  possible  till 
you  have  finished  your  breakfast  or  din- 
ner, which  means  drink  not  but  after  your 
meals,  and  let  me  see  you  again  in  about  a 
week."  ,The  honorarium  was  between  my 
fingers,  wrapped  up  in  white  paper,  and  I 
handed  it  toward  him.  "  Well,"  he  said, 
"  that  is  neither  here  nor  there,  for  I  have 
seen  you  at  hospital -time,  and  you  can 
give  me  the  fee  this  day  week."  "  No," 
said  I,  "Mr.  Abernethy;  if  you  don't 
take  it  now  you  will  not  see  me  this 
day  week."  "Well,"  he  said,  "be  it 
so ;  but  come  this  day  week  an  hour  or 
two  earlier  than  you  did  to-day.  You 
youngsters,"  he  proceeded,  "  spoil  your 
health,  and  make  yourselves  doughy  and 
delicate,  by  remaining  too  long  of  morn- 
ings under  the  blankets.  You  ought  to 
be  up  at  six  or  seven,  though  I  dare  say 
you  lie  soaking  in  bed  till  ten  or  eleven, 
or  mayhap  breakfast  between  the  sheets." 
Again  tendering  the  fee,  Abernethy  thrust 
it  into  his  pocket,  and  I  took  my  leave. 
Within  a  week  I  again  made  my  appear- 
ance at  Bedford-row,  fully  ten  minutes  be- 
fore ten  a.m.  Of  this  I  had  full  assurance 
from  two  circumstances — the  first  was, 
that  the  well-known  face  of  old  Justice 
Burrough,  then  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  who  lived  next  door  to 
Abernethy,  and  commonly  called  "  Jackey 
Burrough,"  appeared  over  the  window- 
blind  of  his  domocile,  and  he  had  not  yet 
departed  from  home,  for  court ;  and  the 
second  was,  that  I  took  out  my  watch  to 
assure  myself  how  wonderfully  matutinal 
I  had  become.  A  public  clock  chimed 
ten.  "  Ah  !"  said  Abernethy,  as  I  was 
ushered  into  the  room,  "  I  see  you  are  bet- 
ter already.  Your  eye  is  clearer  and 
brighter ;  you  have  not  that  anxious  and 
excitable  look  you  had  a  week  ago.  You 
are  calmer  and  better  in  every  respect, 
and  less  excited  and  anxious.  Go  on  with 
the  medicine,  and  you  will  find  that  you 
fatten  upon  it ;  walk  or  ride  daily  a 
couple  of  hours ;  and  generally  I  can  not 
give  you  better  counsel  than  the  'gude 
Scotch  wife'  gave  her  son  when  coming 
to  Lunnon"  (thus  he  pronounced  the  word) 
— '  Above  all  things,  my  son,'  said  she, 
'  have  the  fear  of  God  before  your  eyes, 
and  in  the  second  place,  mind  you  keep 
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your  bowels  open.' "  Saying*  these  words, 
he  chuckled  slightly,  and  his  keen  gray 
eye  twinkled  with  pleasure,  as  though  he 
had  said  a  right  good  thing.  After  a  lit- 
tle general  conversation,  in  which  he 
praised  Bacon  and  exalted  the  Baconian 
philosophy,  I  prepared  to  take  my  leave, 
and  was  proceeding  to  hand  the  surgeon 
his  proper  honorarium,  when,  thrusting 
his  hands  behind  his  coat-skirts,,  he  said : 
44  You  had  your  way  this  day  week,  my 
youngling,  but  I'll  have  mine  to-day.  Rest 
assured  you'll  find  plenty  of  use  for  the 
guinea  you  offer  me  oefore  you  are  many 
hours  older.  I  remember  the  time  I  was 
a  student  myself,  and  know  how  the  coin 
went.  Though  older  and  wiser  now,  I, 
however,  repudiate  the  maxim, 

*Qu©renda  pecunia  primum.' 

Really,  however,  you  have  no  need  to  fee 
me  to-day.  You  feed  me  this  day  week, 
and  on  both  occasions  you  came  to  my 
house,  and  I  have  not  come  to  yours, 
which  makes,  or  ought  to  make,  a  differ- 
ence." Contesting  the  point  no  longer,  I 
was  proceeding  to  take  my  leave,  when 
Abernethy  asked  me  whether  I  was  not  a 
bit  of  a  book-worm.  I  replied  that  I  read 
a  good  deal  during  the  morning  and  day, 
but  gave  my  evenings  chiefly  to  society. 
44 1  opine,"  said  he,  "  that  more  than  half 
your  illness  arises  from  too  much  reading." 
On  my  answering  that  my  reading  was 
chiefly  history,  which  amused  while  it  in- 
structed, he  replied:  "That  is  no  answer  to 
my  objection.  At  your  time  of  life  a 
young  fellow  should  endeavor  to  strength- 
en his  constitution,  and  lay  in  a  stock  of 
health.  Besides,  too  much  reading  never 
yet  made  an  able  man.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  extent  and  amount  of  what  we  read 
that  serves  us,  as  what  we  assimilate  and 
make  our  own.  It  is  that,  to  use  an  illus- 
tration borrowed  from  my  profession,  that 
constitutes  the  chyle  of  the  mind.  I  have 
always  found  that  really  indolent  men, 
men  of  what  I  would  cfd\  flabby  intellects, 
are  great  readers.  It  is  far  easier  to  read 
than  to  think,  to  reflect,  or  to  observe ;  and 
these  fellows  not  having  learned  to  think, 
cram  themselves  with  the  ideas  or  the 
words  of  others.  This  they  call  study, 
but  it  is  not  so.  In  my  own  profession  I 
have  observed  that  the  greatest  men  were 
not  the  mere  readers,  but  the  men  who 
observed,  who  refleoted,  who  fairly  thought 


out  an  idea.  To  learn  to  reflect  and  ob- 
serve is  a  grandr  desideratum  for  a  young 
man.  John  Hunter  owed  to  his  power  of 
observation  that  fine  discrimination,  that 
keen  judgment,  that  intuitiveness  which 
he  possessed  in  a  greater  degree  than  any 
of  the  surgeons  of  his  time." 

While  Abernethy  was  dissertating  in 
this  fashion,  knock  after  knock  at  the  door 
announced  the  arrival  of  fresh  patients,  so 
I  hastily  withdrew.  "Let  me  see  you 
again  in  a  week ;  and  as  you  are  so  much 
of  a  reader,  you  would  do  well  to  read 
from  page  28  to  42  in  the  last  edition  of  my 
book,  (these  are  the  pages,  as  well  as  I 
remember,  though  my  recollection  is  not 
distinct  on  the  point,)  "  which  you  can 
borrow  at  the  medical  libraries  in  War- 
dour  or  Windmill-street,  or  at  Under- 
wood's, in  Fleet -street."  A  couple  of 
days  after  this  interview,  I  met  at  dinner 
a  celebrated  Irish  barrister,  who  had  been 
a  great  friend  of  the  celebrated  John 
Philpot  Curran,  the  eminent  Irish  orator. 
Mentioning  my  first  interview  with  Aber- 
nethy, he  said:  I  can  well  believe  all  you 
state,  for  Curran  told  me  a  story  of  an  in- 
terview with  the  surgeon,  in  which  he 
displayed  still  more  eccentricity.  When 
Curran  had  given  up  the  Irish  Rolls  from 
ill  health,  he  came  over  to  this  country, 
and  took,  in  1817,  a  house  at  Michael's- 
place,  Old  Brompton.  He  suffered  much 
from  indigestion  and  low  spirits,  and  call- 
ed on  Abernethy  in  the  hope  of  relief.  Of 
a  mean  appearance,  insignificant  in  person, 
and  slovenly  in  dress,  Curran,  who  was  an 
early  riser,  arrived  before  any  other  patient, 
and  was  at  once  shown  into  Abcrnethy's 
room,  where  he  found  the  Professor  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  standing  with  his  back  to 
the  fire,  as  was  his  wont.  After  a  formal 
bow  on  both  sides,  Abernethy  said: 
44  Well,  sir,  tell  me  shortly  what's  the  mat- 
ter with  you — let  me  hear  succinctly  the 
symptoms."  Curran,  suffering  from  hy- 
pochondriasis, and  who  was  under  the 
combined  influence  of  melancholy  and 
dyspepsia,  began,  in  a  plaintive  tone,  de- 
scribing graphically,  and  possibly  with 
poetic  exaggeration,  all  his  mental  and 
bodily  sufferings,  his  dejection,  his  list- 
lessness,  his  frightful  dreams,  k.t.X.  Aber- 
nethy, struck  by  the  voluble  and  unearthly 
tones,  impassioned  manner,  and  strange 
gestures  of  his  patient,  forcibly  restrained 
his  rising  gorge  for  a  couple  of  minutes, 
but  at  length  broke  out :  "  Why,  zounds ! 
sir,  you  had  better  begin  from  the  begin- 
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uing,  and  tell  me  your  name,  birth,  parent- 
age, and  education." 

Curran,  lowering  his  voice  to  a  whisper, 
began  thus :  "  My  name  is  John  Philpot 
Curran.  I  was  born  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  August,  1759,  at  the  small  village  of 
Newmarket,  in  the  county  of  Cork.  JVIy 
father,  a  man  of  sense  and  education  far 
beyond  his  fortunes,  was  seneschal  of  his 
native  village,  and  my  mother,  a  woman 
of  as  much  gentleness  as  sagacity,  was  of 
an  honorable  though  decayed  family  of 
the  name  of  Philpot."  For  a  moment 
Abernethy  was  dumbfounded,  and  appear- 
ed excited  and  moved.  But  soon  over- 
coming his  emotion,  lie  held  out  both 
hands  to  his  gifted  patient,  exclaiming : 
44  Forgive,  my  dear  6ir,  my  impatience, 
and  believe  me  when  I  say  there  is  not  a 
man  in  the  empire  I  was  more  desirous  of 
seeing  than  the  eminent  and  gifted  Mr. 
Curran.  Long  familiar  with  his  name,  I 
read,  when  a  pupil  of  Sir  Charles  Blicke, 
some  of  his  most  brilliant  speeches  in  Par- 
liament and  at  the  bar,  and  now,  under 
my  own  roof,  I  shall  be  happy  and  proud 
to  render  him  any  professional  services  in 
my  poor  power.  Pray  go  on,  sir,  in  a 
detail  of  your  symptoms  ;  resume,  if  you 
please,  at  the  point  where  I  interrupted 
you."  Curran  accordingly  gathered  up 
the  threads  of  his  broken  story  and  com- 
pleted the  history  of  his  case.  Abernethy, 
after  seeing  him  a  couple  of  times  after- 
ward, advised  change  of  air  and  scene; 
and  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  recom- 
mendation Curran  proceeded  to  Paris, 
where  he  soon  recovered  his  health  and 
elasticity  of  spirits.  On  his  return  to  Lon- 
don he  renewed  his  acquaintance  with 
Abernethy,  and  I  learned  from  Curran's 
friend,  to  whom  I  have  before  alluded, 
that  the  lawyer  and  surgeon  enter- 
tained for  each  other  a  sincere  regard.  I 
had  several  opportunities  of  seeing  Aber- 
nethy afterward,  and  always  found  him 
kindly  and  cordial,  though  somewhat 
eccentric  in  manner.  He  was  a  man  of  an 
original  mind  and  views,  but  at  the  same 
time  solid-headed  and  sagacious.  He  was, 
I  believe,  the  first  who  discovered — or  at 
least  who  publicly  announced — that  local 
diseases  may  have  a  constitutional  origin. 
In  his  work  on  the  Constitutional  Origin 
and  Treatment  of  Local  Disease,  he,  as 
forcibly  as  felicitously,  argues  that  local 
diseases  are  symptoms  of  a  disordered 
constitution,  and  not  primary  maladies; 
that  they  are  to  be  cured  by  remedies  cal- 


culated to  work  on  the  constitution,  and 
not  by  topical  treatment  or  local  remedies, 
still  less  by  surgical  operations.  Indeed, 
though  an  expert  operator,  he  had  gene- 
rally an  aversion  to  operations,  maintain- 
ing that  they  were  the  reproach  of  medi- 
cine— a  theory  which  he  frequently  enun- 
ciated to  patients  who  desired  the  employ- 
ment of  the  knife,  the  sound,  or  the 
bistoury.  His  views  in  this  respect  had  a 
great  influence  on  the  profession,  and  gave 
an  impulse  to  an  improved  and  philosoph- 
ical system.  Abernethy  also  contended, 
and  indeed  proved,  in  his  medical  and 
surgical  works,  that  the  disordered  state 
of  the  general  or  constitutional  system 
originates  from,  or  is  incident  to,  derange- 
ments of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  he 
deduced  that  the  constitutional  disease 
can  only  be  reached  by  remedies  which 
exercise  a  curative  influence  on  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  The  layman  who 
remarked  his  disrelish  to  operations  some- 
times concluded  that  he  was  not  expert  as 
an  operator.  This  was  a  great  mistake. 
He  performed  early  in  life  two  bolder 
operations  in  surgery  than  any  which  had 
been  antecedently  attempted,  operations 
which  have  been  since  often  successfully 
repeated — the  tying  the  carotid  and  the 
external  iliac  arteries.  The  successful 
performance  of  these  operations  not 
merely  established  the  reputation  of  Aber- 
nethy on  the  Continent,  but  raised  the 
credit  and  the  character  of  English  sur- 
gery throughout  Europe.  Great  as  Aber- 
nethy was  as  an  anatomist,  physiologist, 
and  surgeon,  his  success  as  a  teacher  and 
expounder  of  his  art  was  probably  still 
more  renowned.  I  attended  several  of 
his  lectures  after  I  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  the  lectures  of  a  very  able  and 
gifted  Professor  of  Surgery — Dr.  Macart- 
ney, in  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  J 
must  sav  that  he  was  endowed  with  the 
rarest  power  of  communicating  with  clear- 
ness and  concinnity  the  large  results  of 
his  knowledge  and  varied  experience. 
His  language  was  fluent,  marked  by  lire, 
vigor,  and  a  limpid  clearness,  the  result  of 
completely  thinking  out  and  elaborating 
his  principles.  His  lectures,  moreover, 
abounded  with  anecdotes  and  illustrations, 
and  were  marked  by  a  quaint ness,  humor, 
and  raciness  distinctive  of  the  man. 
Though  Abernethy  sometimes  appeared 
to  wander  from  the  immediate  subject  be- 
fore him,  yet  there  was  a  method  in  his 
divagations.    If  he  stepped  out  of  the 
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natural  or  regular  disposition  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  was  only  the  better  to  illustrate  it 
and  to  facilitate  practical  operations.  His 
general  style  was  the  conversational, 
sharply  pointed.  Often  his  manner  was 
playful  and  dramatic,  occasionally  savoring 
somewhat  of  drollery  and  coarseness. 
But  he  soon  relapsed  into  the  serious  and 
impressive  style  suited  to  a  sensible  and 
sagacious  teacher,  and  he  always  left  the 
impression  on  his  audience  that  he  clearly 
comprehended  and  thoroughly  understood 
his  subject.  I  never  myself  experienced 
any  churlishness  or  incivility  at  his  hands, 
though  he  had  the  repute  of  being 
capricious  and  overbearing  to  his  patients. 
On  the  contrary,  he  appeared  to  me  a  kind 
and  well-meaning  man,  somewhat  eccen- 
tric, and  very  impetuous  and  impulsive. 
The  late  George  Vance,  himself  an  Irish- 
man and  a  native  of  Antrim,  told  me  that 
Abernethy  was  a  countryman  and  a  fellow- 
townsman  of  his,  and  that  early  in  life  he 
had  been  engaged  in  commercial  affairs. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  this  was  a  mistake. 
Abernethy  was  a  regular  Cockney,  born 
in  London  in  1765.  His  father  and  family 
may  have  been  Irish,  but  he  was  himself 
articled  to  Sir  Charles  Blicke  as  a  pupil  in 
his  sixteenth  year,  and  when  only  twenty- 
two  was  appointed  assistant-surgeon  to 
St.  Bartholomew's.  The  house  which 
Abernethy  inhabited  in  town  was  14  Bed- 
ford-row, exactly  opposite  to  Princes- 
street,  Red-Lion-square.  It  was  subse- 
quently in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Lloyd, 
the  surgeon,  and  is  now  occupied  by 
Messrs.  Atcheson  and  Hathaway,  solicit- 
ors. Abernethy  was  no  advocate  for 
drenching  a  patient  with  drugs  any  more 
than  for  unnecessarily  operating.  He  al- 
ways said  to  me  :  "Take  as  little  medicine 
as  possible ;  and  if  you  have  recourse  to 
any,  let  it  be  the  simplest.  The  more 
medicine  you  take,  the  more  you  will 
require;  trust,  if  you  have  no  organic 
disease,  to  the  vis  medicatrix  naturm" 
My  departed  friend  was  also  wont  to  en- 
join on  his  patients  the  practice  of  not 
drinking  till  they  had  finished  their  meals. 
"  Don't  swallow  your  tea,"  he  was  wont 
to  say,  "  till  you  have  eaten  your  bread 
and  butter,  your  egg,  or  your  toasted 
bread." 

In  the  year  1824  I  was  living  in  Regent- 
street,  on  my  return  from  a  long  journey 
on  the  Continent,  and  suffering  severely 
from  acute  rheumatism  caught  in  a  jour- 
ney over  the  Alps.     It  was  painful  to  me 


to  move  any  distance,  and  instead  of 
journeying  down  to  Bedford-row  to  con- 
sult Abernethy,  a  friend  who  was  much 
my  senior  in  age,  and  who  had  great 
knowledge  of  the  world,  induced  me  to 
consult  John  Pearson,  who  resided  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  my  lodging,  at  26 
Golden-square,  western  side.  Though  not 
bred  to  the  medical  profession,  I  had  occa- 
sionally attended  medical,  surgical,  and 
chemical  lectures,  and  had  read  a  good 
deal  on  the  theoiy  of  medicine.  The 
name  of  John  Pearson  was  therefore  famil- 
iar to  me.  I  had  seen  some  papers  of  his 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  with 
which  I  was  much  struck,  and  I  had  also 
looked  at  his  Principles  of  Surgery,  which 
seemed  to  me  perspicuous  and  well  adapt- 
ed to  students,  for  which  it  was  intended. 
I  therefore  fell  at  once  into  my  friend's 
views,  and  rushed  before  breakfast  on  a 
fine  summer's  morning  in  the  month  of 
June,  to  the  house  of  John  Pearson.  He 
was  already  at  work,  6eated  at  his  desk 
writing.  He  appeared  to  me  at  first  view 
about  sixty-five  years  of  age,  with  a  some- 
what sour  and  sickly  cast  of  countenance. 
He  scrutinized  me  with  a  very  keen  and 
pearching  glance,  and  saw  I  was  suffering 
from  acute  pain  and  want  of  sleep. 
Without  giving  me  any  hope  of  instant- 
aneous relief,  he  intimated  that  I  must 
undergo  the  process  of  what  was  then 
called  the  diet-drink,  and  that  in  a  month 
or  five  weeks  I  should  be  considerably 
better.  "But,"  he  added,  "all  depends 
on  your  steadily  and  regularly  taking  the 
medicine  I  shall  order  you,  and  which  you 
will  obtain  at  Hudson's,  in  the  Haymar- 
ket."  This  was  the  compound  essence  or 
extract  of  sarsaparilla,  and  which  then 
sold  at  a  guinea  a  pint.  After  taking  the 
dose  for  about  three  weeks  my  symptoms 
were  much  relieved.  At  this  period  Iliad 
paid  seven  visits  to  Pearson,  laying  down 
the  honorarium  on  leaving  his  study.  It 
being  now  the  middle  of  July,  I  made 
preparations  for  leaving  London,  and  be- 
fore starting  for  Cheltenham,  where  I  had 
promised  to  spend  a  fortnight  with  a 
friend,  I  called  early  to  pay  a  farewell  visit 
to  ray  Esculapius,  principally  to  tell  him 
that  I  was  on  the  point  of  departure  for  a 
watering-place,  and  also  to  inquire  whether 
I  was  to  continue  the  diet-drink.  "  I  had 
rather,"  said  he,  "  you  were  going  to  Bath 
or  to  Buxton  than  to  Cheltenham,  for  at 
either  of  those  places  you  might  take  the 
waters  with  advantage ;  but  this  can  not  be 
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helped.  During  your  absence,"  said  he, 
"  you  may  take  the  prescription  I  have 
written."  Thinking  only  of  my  speedy 
departure,  I  put  the  prescription  in  my 
pocket  and  was  walking  thoughtlessly  out 
of  the  room.  I  had  just  reached  the  door, 
and  was  about  to  open  it,  when  Mr. 
Pearson,  gruffly,  and  in  harsh  tones,  eja- 
culated:  "Hallo,  sir!  I  wish  you  to  un- 
derstand I  don't  write  a  prescription  with- 
out a  fee."  The  thought  then  flashed 
across  my  mind  that  I  had  not  paid  the 
man  his  foe,  though  I  had  carefully  done 
up  the  sovereign  and  shilling  enveloped 
in  a  bit  of  note-paper  before  I  left  my 
lodgings.  My  first  impulse  was  to  thrust 
my  hands  into  my  pocket,  and  there  lay 
the  fee  ready  prepared  for  instant  deliv- 
ery. "  Pardon  my  absence  of  mind,  sir," 
I  said.  "  llest  assured,  however,  that  had 
you  not  recalled  me,  I  should,  on  discov- 
ering my  involuntary  mistake,  have  for- 
warded your  honorarium  in  a  complimen- 
tary note."  Bowing  to  my  rather  morose 
host,  I  withdrew  ftom  his  presence  and 
never  saw  him  afterward.  To  say  the 
truth,  the  keen  and  covetous  way  in  which 
he  looked  for  his  guinea,  and  the  undigni- 
fied manner  in  which  he  reminded  me  of 
an  oversight,  quite  disgusted  me.  I  men- 
tioned the  circumstance  afterward  to  an 
eminent  surgeon,  who  said  :  "  Pearson  al- 
ways looked  rather  too  sharply  after  his 
fees.  In  early  life,"  said  he,  "  he  was 
hard  put  to  it  for  money,  and  was  ob- 
liged to  write  for  his  bread.  To  his  latest 
dav  he  was  over-careful  to  hold  and  over- 
anxious  to  get  money,  and  looked  some- 
what too  sordidly  after  it."  "  I  do  not 
blame  him,"  I  said,  "  for  calling  my  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  I  had  not  feed  him ; 
what  I  blame  is  the  coarse  manner  in 
which  he  made  the  fact  known  to  me." 
Pearson  was  some  years  the  senior  of 
Abernethy.  He  was  senior  surgeon  to 
the  Lock  Hospital,  and  to  the  public  dis- 
pensary. He  was  a  good  writer  and  an 
accomplished  chemist.  His  work  on  An- 
thrax and  Erysipelas,  is  still  an  authority 
I  believe,  in  the  profession. 

In  the  following  year  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  Astley  Cooper,  meeting 
him  rath  r  frequently  at  dinner.  He  was 
a  person  of  an  eminently  jovial  and  social 
turn,  en  joying  life  and  its  good  things  with 
a  delicious  zest.  No  man  relished  more  a 
good  dinner  or  a  choice  dessert,  or  drank 
a  glass  of  champagne  with  greater  gusto. 
He  had  at  the  period  of  which  I  speak  a 


portly  presence,  and  being  fifty-eight 
years  of  age,  had  somewhat  fallen  into 
fat.  But  in  his  early  prime  he  must  have 
been  eminently  handsome,  for  he  was  still 
good-looking  at  seventy.  Cooper  had  a 
great  deal  of  personal  anecdote,  and  was 
a  good-humored  and  good-tempered  man, 
with  excellent  common-sense,  and  great 
knowledge  of  the  world  of  London.  But 
he  was  not  eminently  intellectual  or  at  all 
original  in  his  views  or  opinions.  He  had 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  surgery,  and 
was  considered,  I  believe,  the  best  operat- 
or of  his  day.  With  the  knife  in  his 
hand,  and  an  ordinary  patient  awaiting 
him,  he  did  his  work  unostentatiously  and 
confidently,  but  if  a  king  was  the  subject 
of  his  manipulations,  such  was  his  lory 
reverence  for  kindliness  that  he  lacked 
nerve.  George  IV.  sent  for  him  to  re- 
move a  small  tumor  from  his  royal  head. 
Had  it  been  John  a  Nokes  or  Peter  Styles 
the  thing  would  have  been  done  in  a  few 
minutes,  effectively  and  without  a  tremor. 
But  after  making  the  first  incision,  Coop- 
er's old  master,  Cline,  who  was  present  as 
sergeant-surgeon,  saw  that  his  pupil  fal- 
tered and  became  nervous  from  the  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  old  man  took  the  in- 
strument out  of  his  hand  and  finished  the 
work  as  though  he  had  been  operating  on 
the  royal  coachman,  Mason.  Had  it  been 
Mason,  Astley  Cooper  would  have  per- 
formed the  operation  exquisitely  and  ex- 
peditiously, but  he  regarded  a  King  with 
a  reverence  mixed  with  fear,  and  ho  was 
appalled  at  the  responsibility.  In  1824 
and  1825,  Sir  Astley  was  in  the  receipt  of 
the  largest  professional  income  in  Eng- 
land, and  therefore  in  the  world,  with  the 
exception  of  one  man,  Sir  James  Scarlett! 
who  lived  next  door  but  one  to  him,  in 
New-street,  Spring  Gardens.  I  heard  Sir 
James  Scarlett  say  that  one  year  his  pro- 
fessional gains  were  nineteen  thousand  six 
hundred  odd  pounds,  and  for  sundry 
years  they  had  averaged  nineteen  thou- 
sand pounds.  A  couple  of  years  later,  the 
professional  income  of  Sir  Edward  Sug^ 
den  must  have  been  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  Scarlett.  I  had  been  two  years  ac- 
quainted with  Cooper  before  I  employed 
him  professionally.  No  one  could  be 
more  friendly  and  assiduous  than  he  in  his 
professional  visits.  But  my  case  was  a 
medical  and  not  a  surgical  case.  Sir  Ast- 
ley, though  unequaled  as  an  operating  or 
consulting  surgeon,  was  not  profound  in 
medicine.    It  would  be  an  impertinenoe 
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in  me  to  utter  this  opinion  as  my  own.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  medical  profession, 
and  they  judge  each  other  fairly.  Shortly 
after  the  period  of  which  I  speak,  a  valued 
friend  of  mine  was  ill,  and  attended  by  a 
surgeon  whom  I  had  myself  recommended 
some  years  previously.  This  gentleman 
had  no  hope  of  his  patient,  pronouncing 
that  there  was  a  fatal  organic  disease.  At 
my  request  Cooper  was  called  into  con- 
sultation. From  the  first  moment  he 
maintained  that  there  was  no  organic  dis- 
erse,  but  merely  a  local  ailment,  which 
could  be  removed  in  a  short  time.  It  was 
removed  under  Cooper's  direction,  and 
the  patient  is  still  alive.  Several  years  af- 
terward, the  mistaken  surgeon  being 
dead,  I  said  to  Cooper :  "  How  could  our 
late  friend  have  made  so  great  a  mis- 
take ?"  "  We  are  all  liable  to  mistakes, 
my  dear  fellow,"  was  his  reply ;  "  I  have 
made  many  mistakes  myself.  In  learning 
the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  I  dare  say  I  have 
spoiled  a  hatful  of  eyes.  The  best  sur- 
geon, like  the  best  general,  is  he  who 
makes  the  fewest  mistakes.  If  you  were 
bred  to  surgery  yourself,  you  would  have 
made  many  mistakes."  Cooper,  on  the 
death  of  his  first  wife,  retired  from  prac- 
tice, and  went  into  the  country  to  farm. 
He  soon  got  tired  of  this  life,  and  returned 
to  London,  resuming  practice  as  a  con- 
sulting surgeon,  having  taken  a  house  at 
39  Conduit-street,  two  doors  removed 
from  Dr.  Ellitson's.  Though  he  had  been 
some  time  absent  from  the  metropolis, 
yet  so  eminent  was  his  repute  that  his  old 
patients  and  friends  returned  to  him. 
There  is  no  other  instance  of  a  profes- 
sional man's  resuming  his  former  position 
after  an  absence,  that  I  am  aware  of,  ex- 
cepting in  the  case  of  that  great  lawyer 
and  advocate,  the  late  Sir  William  Fol- 
lett.  Cooper  was  lecturer  in  surgery  and 
anatomy  at  Guy's,  and  surgeon  to  that 
hospital  so  far  back  as  1810.  Before 
coming  westward,  he  lived  in  Broad 
street,  in  the  City.  He  was  a  pleasant 
and  perspicuous  lecturer,  eminently  prac- 
tical in  his  views.  He  published  two  or 
three  surgical  treatises  between  1 804  and 
1807,  on  the  merits  of  which  I  am  not 
qualified  to  pronounce  an  opinion.  Sir 
Astley  died  on  the  twelfth  of  February, 
1 840,  in  his  seventy-second  year.  I  believe 
no  surgeon  since  his  day  has  ever  earned 
so  large  an  income  as  he  enjoyed  from 
1821  to  1826. 
It  was  at  the  close  of  1827  I  first  be- 


came acquainted  with  a  most  valuable 
and  able  man,  the  late  George  Vance,  of 
No.  27  Sackville-street.  My  introduction 
to  him  was  through  a  patient  of  very  high 
rank,  whose  health  he  had  essentially 
benefited.  Mr.  Vance,  an  Irishman  by 
birth,  was  then,  I  should  say,  about  sixty 
years  of  age,  probably  a  year  the  senior 
of  Cooper,  and  a  couple  of  years  the 
junior  of  Abernethy.  He  had  early  in  life 
entered  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Royal  navy, 
was  with  Lord  Hood  at  the  taking  of 
Toulon,  and  had  seen  much  service  in  the 
Mediterranean.  After  the  Peace  of  1815, 
Mr.  Vance  was  appointed  surgeon  to 
Haslar  Hospital,  and  practiced  his  profes- 
sion in  the  counties  of  Hampshire  and 
Devonshire,  in  both  of  which  he  was 
much  esteemed  as  a  kind  and  friendly 
man,  and  as  an  able  practitioner,  both  in 
surgery  and  medicine.  He  had,  as  he  de- 
served to  have,  a  large  practice  among 
the  general  officers  of  the  army  and  navy, 
and  on  the  death  of  Sir  Everard  Home, 
the  retirement  of  Cline,  and  the  removal 
of  Heavyside  Charlton,  and  others  who 
are  now  almost  forgotten,  Vance  came  up 
to  London  to  try  his  fortune.  He  was  at 
this  period  a  married  man,  with  a  family, 
on  the  shady  side  of  fifty ;  and  so  little 
sordid  had  been  his  practice,  that  he 
started  from  Haslar  with  only  a  few  hun- 
dred pounds  in  his  pockets.  All  his  old 
patients,  however,  most  of  them  admirals 
and  generals,  officers  in  the  army  and 
navy,  rallied  round  him,  and  he  took  a 
house  in  Sackville-street,  within  three 
doors  of  the  old  house  of  the  Master  of 
Brodie,  Sir  Everard  Home.  Here  he  al- 
most immediately  rose  into  first-rate  prac- 
tice ;  and  his  repute  was  greatly  enhanced 
by  some  remarkable  cures  of  people  of 
rank  which  he  effected.  He  was  ex- 
tremely successful  in  the  cases  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  of  Lords 
Bridport  and  Nelson,  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  others.  He  also  acquired  an 
immense  repute  in  cases  of  gout  and 
rheumatism,  in  which  he  exhibited  his 
famous  pill,  which  goes  by  his  name  to 
this  day,  and  which  is  as  well  known 
to  chemists  as  Plumraer's  pill  or  Do- 
ver's powder.  When  I  first  visited 
him  I  was  so  emaciated  by  illness  that  he 
requested  me  to  get  myself  weighed  in 
the  Arcade,  when  the  register  showed 
nine  stone  one  pound.  When  Vance 
called  on  me  on  the  following  day  he 
said :  "  Do  not  be  surprised  at  this.    In 
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the  hospital  at  Haslar  there  are  the  re 
cords  of  cases  where  patients  were  still 
more  reduced  from  their  ordinary  weight, 
and  who  recovered  their  plumpness  in  a 
time  incredibly  short.  There  is  nothing 
in  your  case  which  leads  me  to  anticipate 
a  different  result.  At  the  end  of  six 
weeks  it  is  likely  you  will  he  quite  re- 
stored to  health,  and  weigh  fully  ten 
stone,  if  not  more."  The  fact  turned  out 
as  my  excellent  friend  predicted.  At  the 
end  of  a  month  I  was  restored  to  health 
and  to  tranquil  sleep,  which  I  had  not 
known  for  years;  and  at  the  end  of  six 
weeks  I  weighed  very  nearly  ten  stone. 
For  nearly  ten  years  of  my  life  I  profited 
bv  the  medical  care  and  counsels  of  Vance: 
and  during  that  period  he  was  successful 
in  subduing  illness  in  which  I  consulted 
him.  lie  was  a  man  of  a  very  friendly 
and  social  disposition,  who  enjoyed  a 
quiet  dinner  and  a  rubber  of  whist. 
Till  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  dressed 
like  the  physician  of  the  old  school, 
in  black,  with  white  cravat,  tights  and 
silk  stockings,  but  he  did  not  carry  a  gold- 
heuled  cane,  like  the  physicians  and  sur- 
geons of  a  previous  generation.  Though 
a  large  man,  with  coarse  features,  and 
somewhat  bluff  and  lively  in  appearance1, 
he  was  of  gentle  manners  and  suave  ad- 
dress. His  voice  was  low  and  well-toned, 
his  air  and  manner  serious  and  dignified. 
Ili<  death  o  curred  in  a  most  melancholy 
manner.  He  was  visiting  a  patient  of  the 
name  of  Broadly,  a  gentleman  of  proper- 
ty in  Yorkshire,  who  was  subject  to  fits 
of  mental  alienation.  This  madman  had 
received  Vance  quietly  in  his  lodgings, 
and  answered  his  questions  satisfactorily. 
The  suigeon  rose  in  the  two-pair  bed- 
room to  take  his  leave,  when  Broadly  po- 
litely offered  to  accompany  his  medical 
attendant  down-stairs.  Seized  with  an 
acct-ss  of  furv  on  the  first  landing,  he 
laid  hands  on  his  victim,  and  violent] v 
pit*  bed  him  over  the  staircase  into  the 
liali,  fYact tiling  the  skull  of  poor  Vance. 
A  very  few  months  previously  a  daughter 
of  Vance's  had  overbalanced  herself  in 
leaning  over  the  nursery- staircase  at  No. 
27  Sackville  street,  pitching  into  the  hall 
on  her  head.  Her  father  arrived  from 
his  daily  round  of  visits  a  minute  or  two 
after  the  accident,  and  trepanned  the 
child,  hut  the  case  was  nearly  hopeless. 
The  accident  to  the  father  happened  in 
1837  or  1838,  when  he  must  have  been 
nearly,  if  nut  quite,  seventy  years  of  age. 


I  remember  dining  in  Manchester-square 
on  the  day  it  occurred,  and  being  just  in- 
formed of  it  by  Mr.  Earle,  the  surgeon  of 
Hanover  square,  (nephew  of  Sir  James 
Earle,  S  irgeon  Extraordinary  to  George 
I II.,)  who  was  one  of  the  party,  and  who 
had  been  sent  for,  as  the  nearest  at  hand, 
to  attend  poor  Vance.  On  my  expressing 
the  sadness  and  pain  of  mind  which  the 
loss  of  a  valued  friend  and  medical  advis- 
er caused  me,  Earle,  who  himself  was  car- 
ried off  shortly  afterward,  said  :  "Even 
though  the  accident  had  never  happened, 
the  poor  fellow  could  not  have  survived 
three  months.  He  had  been  a  considera- 
ble time  a  sufferer  from  diabetes.  You 
must  have  observed,"  he  went  on  to  state, 
"that  of  late  Vance's  limbs  were  falling 
away,  and  that  he  had  left  of  shorts  and 
taken  to  trowscrs."  Vance,  as  far  as  I 
could  judge,  had  a  better  knowledge  of 
medicine,  chemistry,  and  pharmacy,  than 
the  generality  of  surgeons  of  his  day, 
Tnis  he  disclosed  in  all  his  prescriptions. 
His  London  practice  had  not,  I  think,  ex- 
tended beyond  eleven  or  twelve  years: 
and  it  is  a  great  proof  of  his  sound  know- 
ledge and  attainments  that  he  realized  in 
these  twelve  years  considerably  above 
£  1 00,000.  This  was  an  immense  sum  for 
a  man  to  make  in  the  great  wilderness  of 
London,  who  commenced  his  metropolitan 
career  at  an  age  beyond  fifty. 

While  in  my  teens  I  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  late  Sir  Philip  Crarnpton,  who 
probably  enjoyed  a  larger,  a  more  lucra- 
tive, and  a  more  select  practice  as  a  sur- 
geon, than  any  of  his  professional  rivals 
in  Ireland.  Sir  Philip  was  a  man  of 
handsome  person,  of  excellent  figure,  gen- 
tle manners,  good  temper,  and  the  finest 
spirits.  In  early  life  he  had  excelled  in 
ail  athletic  sports.  In  agility  he  was  a 
second  Dan  Mackinnon  ;  and  as  a  dancer, 
if  he  did  not  equal  Lord  Aboyne  in  grace 
and  elegance,  he  surpassed  him  in  the 
spirit  and  persistency  with  which  he 
could  foot  it  from  eleven  p.m.  to  five  and 
six  a.m.  Mr.  Crarnpton,  when  a  young 
man,  shot  well ;  and  to  the  last  he  rode 
well,  and  enjoyed  a  day's  sport  with  as 
much  zest  as  the  late  Assheton  Smith. 
He  was  always  well  mounted,  and  even  in 
the  busiest  part  of  his  professional  life 
followed  the  hounds  at  least  once,  and 
not  seldom  twice  a  week.  He  possessed 
a  competent  knowledge  of  music,  played 
well  on  the  fiute  ;  and  though  not  so  first- 
rate  an  artist  as  his  son,  the  British  Min- 
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ister  at  Madrid,  yet  was  a  good  draughts- 
man, and  had  considerable  knowledge  of 
pictures.  With  all  these  varied  accom- 
plishments he  possessed  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  anatomy,  and  was  a  tirst-rate 
operator  —  neat,  dexterous,  prompt  in 
contrivance,  *>nd  quick  at  inventing 
expedients.  He  was  at  once  light  and 
firm  of  hand,  and  there  was  a  cheer- 
fulness, a  gayety,  and  a  genial  kindness  in 
his  manner,  which  gave  comfort  and  satis- 
faction to  his  patients.  The  proof  of  this 
will  appear  by  the  following  anecdote. 
In  his  earlier  career,  before  he  occupied  a 
house  in  Merrion-square,  Crampton  lived 
in  Dawson-street,  Dublin,  in  which  there 
was  a  famous  tavern,  where  the  first  people 
dined.  One  evening,  while  at  dinner  in 
his  own  house,  a  breathless  messenger 
knocked  at  Crampton's  door,  saying  there 
was  a  person  in  the  tavern  who  was 
choking,  the  passage  of  the  breath  being 
stopped  by  a  bone  filling  the  windpipe. 
The  surgeon  in  hurrying  to  the  scene  for- 
got his  instruments,  but  was  not  taken 
aback.  Quick  as  lightning  he  took  a  small 
penknife  from  his  waistcoat-pocket,  mide 
an  incision  in  the  neck,  and  extracted  the 
offending  bone  which  blocked  up  the 
passage.  Twelve  or  fourteen  years  pre- 
viously a  similar  operation  had  been  suc- 
cessfully performed  in  the  coffee-room  of 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
Right  Hon.  Denis  Browne,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  by  an  eminent  surgeon,  named 
Solomon  Richards.  The  feat  is  recorded 
in  verse  in  a  poem  called  the  Metropolis, 
and  also  in  Familiar  EpistUs,  by  the  late 
J.  W.  Croker.  For  very  neatly  half  a 
century  Crampton  enjoyed  the  cream  of 
the  best  practice  in  Ireland,  having  heen 
body  surgeon  to  every  Viceroy  since  the 
days  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  It  has 
been  said  that  his  connection  with  that 
most  eloquent  and  able  man,  Bushe,  (he 
was  the  brother-in-law  of  Bushe,  Solicitor- 
General  in  the  days  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, and  subsequently  Chief- Justice  of 
the  Court  of  King's  and  Queen's  Bench,) 
contributed  to  his  success  in  his  profes- 
sion. That  it  may  have  served  him 
a  good  deal,  can  not  be  denied,  but 
Crampton's  own  merit  was  his  chief 
title  to  success.  If  the  remark  of  Roche- 
foucauld be  true,  that  we  judge  of  the 
merit  of  our  friends  chiefly  from  the  satis- 
faction we  find  in  their  society,  no  man 
could  have  a  greater  share  of  merit  than 
this  eminent  surgeon,  for  every  one  was 


satisfied  with  a  social  commerce  with  one 
who  was  clever,  agreeable,  and  good-na- 
tured. With  patients  of  the  softer  sex  he 
was  as  much  a  favorite  as  with  his  own. 
His  was  the  philosophy  that  taught, 
"C'est  une  ennuyeuse  maladie  que  de  con- 
server  sa  sante  par  un  trop  grand  regime;" 
and  what  he  chiefly  recommended  were 
air  and  exercise,  and  not  medicine. 

Sir  Philip  Crampton  was  well  read 
in  the  poets,  orators,  and  dramatists  of 
his  country ;  nor  was  he  devoid  of  talent 
as  a  controversialist  and  a  metaphysician. 
At  the  period  when  the  Hohenlohe  mira- 
cles excited  so  much  attention,  one  of  the 
cleverest  pamphlets  published  on  the  sub- 
ject was  of  his  composition.  He  lived  to 
a  good  old  age,  dying  about  four  years 
ago.  As  for  nearly  half  a  century  he  en- 
joyed the  most  lucrative  practice  in  Ire- 
land, he  must  have  amassed  a  considerable 
fortune. 

I  will  close  this  paper  with  a  short  no- 
tice of  three  surgeons  whom  I  met  a  good 
deal  in  society  between  1830  and  1840. 
With  only  one  of  these,  Thomas  Copland, 
had  I  relations  in  the*  way  of  his  profes- 
sion. When  I  first  knew  Copland  he  lived 
at  number  four,  Golden-square,  on  the  op- 
posite side  (the  eastern)  to  John  Pearson. 
He  had  then  a  good  deal  of  practice  among 
military  men,  having  been  in  early  life  a 
surgeon  in  the  Guards,  which  regiment  he 
accompanied  to  the  Peninsula.  lie  seemed 
to  me  a  sensible  and  judicious  man  in  his 
profession,  though  he  never  stood  in  the 
rank  of  Abernethy,  Cooper,  or  Vance ; 
still  less  in  the  rank  of  Sir  Benjamin  Bro- 
die,*  a  man  equally  skilled  as  surgeon  and 
physician,  and  of  whom,  as  he  is  still  liv- 
ing, (long  may  he  live !)  though  retired 
from  the  profession,  I  forbear  to  speak. 
As  a  member  of  society,  Copland  was  a 
pleasant,  shrewd,  conversible  man,  with  a 
good  deal  of  anecdote,  and  much  quaint 
and  curious  reading.  He  relished  a  good 
dinner  fully  as  much  as  Cooper,  was  a  rare 
bon  vivant,  and  suffered  severely  from 
gout. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  he  removed 
from  Golden  to  seventeen  Cavendish- 
square,  a  house  formerly  occupied  by  Dr. 
Wilson  Philip.  But  as  at  this  period  he 
must  have  attained,  if  he  had  not  by  three 
or  four  years  exceeded  his  eightieth  year, 
I  saw  but  little  of  him,  suffering  as  he  did 
from  constant  attacks  of  gout. 

*  Died  in  October,  1862.— Ed.  Eolkotio. 
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A  still  more  agreeable  man  than  Cop- 
land was  old  John  Joberns,  of  number 
nine,  Upper  John-street,  Golden-square. 
This  vivacious  raconteur,  who,  dressed  in 
tight  pants  and  hessian  boots,  had  also 
originally  been  a  6urgeon  in  the  Guards, 
but  subsequently  became  surgeon  to  the 
Middlesex  Hospital.  In  my  early  days  he 
was  a  diner-out  of  the  first  magnitude,  and 
a  welcome  guest  in  many  first-rate  houses. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Sir  John  Byng,  of 
Lord  Hopetoun,  Dan  Mackinnon,  Berkeley 
Drummond,  an  1  many  other  distinguished 
officers  and  men  of  fashion. 

A  surgeon  of  more  eminence  and  of 
more  practice  than  either  Copland  or  Jo- 
berns, was  George  Guthrie,  of  Berkeley- 
street,  Piccadilly.  He  too  had  been  a  mi- 
litary surgeon  in  a  regiment  of  Guards, 
and  had  become  famous  for  his  treatment 
of  gun-shot  wounds.  He  was,  when  I 
first  knew  him,  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
a  handsome  gentlemanly  man,  enjoying  a 
fashionable  practice  among  the  aristocracy, 
and  living  a  good  deal  in  society.  In  dis- 
eases of  the  eye  he  was  considered  clever, 
but  in  gun-shot  wounds  he  was  espe- 
cially preeminent,  which  he  proved  in  the 
case  of  the  late  Lord  Beaumont.  This 
gentleman  had  been  challenged  by  General 
Lorenzo  Moore  for  words  used  respecting 
Miss  Moore,  his  daughter.  The  parties 
fought,  and  the  General's  ball  lodged  in 
the  abdomen  of  Mr.  IStaplcton,  afterward 


Lord  Beaumont.  He  was  carried  to  a 
hotel  in  Bond-street,  and  attended  by  two 
first-rate  surgeons,  who  laid  him  on  his 
back  and  probed  for  the  ball,  but  in  vain. 
After  thirty  hours  elapsed  it  had  not  been 
found ;  and  when  Guthrie  was  called  into 
consultation,  he  found  the  patient  on  his 
back,  and  instantly  suggested  that  his  po- 
sition should  be  reversed — in  a  word,  that 
he  should  be  placed  on  his  belly.  When 
Stapleton  had  been  twenty-four  hours  in 
this  position,  the  ball  worked  its  way,  de- 
scended by  gravity  to  the  surface,  and  was 
easily  extracted.  This  was  a  great  triumph 
for  Guthrie,  and  he  was  not  a  little  vain, 
as  well  he  might  be,  of  his  success.  But 
the  success  might  have  been  accounted  for. 
For  every  gun-shot  wound  treated  by  civil 
surgeons,  Guthrie  had  treated  some  thou- 
sands; and  he  had,  moreover,  written  a 
book  on  the  subject  so  early  as  1815.  Nor 
was  this  his  only  contribution  to  surgical 
science,  for  he  was  the  author  of  several 
other  works  of  considerable  merit.  In 
society  he  was  gentlemanly  and  agreeable, 
but  somewhat  vain.  He  was  the  favorite 
surgeon  of  the  late  Count  d'Orsay,  who 
faithfully  sketched  his  likeness,  and  also 
of  the  late  Lady  Blessington. 

Here  I  must  break  off;  and  if  this  paper 
be  not  found  dull,  I  may  by  and  by  be  tempt- 
ed to  speak  of  some  eminent  physicians 
who  are  gone  to  "another  and  a  better 
world." 


-» ^  i 


Canine  Sagacity. — The  Courrier  de  Champagne 
rcla-es  the  following  instance  of  canine  sagacity  and 
attachment:  '*  In  January  last,  Louis  I) ,  a  tra- 
veling mountebank,  while  performing  at  Soisson?, 
pold  awntch-dog  which  he  had  kept  for  years.  The 
pur.ha-cr  wait  to  Germany,  and  the  mountebank 
proceeded  to  the  north  of  France.  Eight  months 
afterwards  the  latter  was  much  surprised  to  find  the 
dog,  reduced  almost  to  a  skeleton,  lying  under  a  cart 
to  which  he  used  to  be  chained.  It  has  since  been 
ascertained  that  the  dog  had  taken  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  escaping  from  his  purchaser,  had  re- 
turned to  Sois-oii-,  and  traced  his  old  master  through 
the  north  of  France  and  part  of  Belgium,  till  he  at 
la*t  found  him  at  Orchies,  (Nord.)" 

One  or  Boxapartk'8  Egyptian  Savants. — The 
last  flu i  vivo r  of  that  corps  of  savants  who,  with  De- 
non,  Champollion,  aud  other  investigators,  accom- 
panied General  Bonaparte  to  Egypt  at  the  close  of 


the  past  century,  died  here  on  Tuesday  morning 
without  any  previous  ailing  or  illne«s.  Jomard  de 
l'lnstitut,  born  in  1777,  was  one  of  the  earlier  pupils 
of  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  joined  the  expedition 
in  charge  of  the  charts  and  maps  of  the  scientific 
staff,  a  department  of  which  he  continued  through 
life  the  recognized  exponent  under  every  Govern- 
ment He  classified,  at  the  Imperial  library,  the 
important  deposit  of  which  he  held  custody,  and 
was  authoritative  referee  on  every  requirement.  It 
was  to  Jomard  that  was  mainly  traceable  the  early 
transfer  to  France  of  the  Lancastrian  system,  which 
he  had  appreciated  in  England  at  its  origin  by  Bell 
and  Lancaster.  He  had  to  contend  with  the  sneers 
of  old  routine,  the  improvement  being  nicknamed 
Systime  de  VAn  Quatre,  in  derision  of  the  Re- 
publican calendar. — Pari*  letter. 

Tbk  Sun  is  every  man's  servant,  working  every 
day  in  the  year  for  him,  and  exacting  no  wages. 
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SYRIA  AND  THE  EASTERN  QUESTION.* 


Old  as  the  world  is,  and  wise  and  mor- 
al as  kings  and  people  have  become,  at 
every  new  turn  of  international  politics  we 
are  still  reminded  of  the  fable  of  the  fox 
and  the  lamb.  Talk  as  we  may — wish  as 
we  must  that  it  were  otherwise — Might 
still  makes  Right  all  the  world  over ;  and 
right  is  only  sure  of  being  respected  when 
it  can  transmute  itself  into  "  big  battal- 
ions." The  old  farce,  which  governments 
never  seem  to  think  stale,  and  which  so 
often  precedes  a  tragedy,  has  begun  again ; 
and  the  chief  players  are  strutting  about 
in  their  masks,  previous  to  the  rising  of 
the  curtain  on  another  version  of  that  se- 
rious drama,  the  Eastern  question.  Ten 
years  ago  the  quarrel  was  about  the  keys 
of  the  Holy  Sepulcher :  this  year  it  was 
about  mending  the  roof.  Any  thing  will 
do  for  a  pretext.  In  1852  the  quarrel  was 
between  France  and  Russia,  with  Turkey 
acting  as  a  sorely  perplexed  mediator. 
Now — ominous  conjunction ! — France  and 
Russia  have  exhibited  themselves  in  per- 
fect accord,  and  poor  Turkey  is  about  to 
be  put  into  the  cleft  stick.  The  menacing 
rumors  current  in  June  and  July  have 
grown  faint  again :  but  it  does  not  require 
the  vision  of  a  seer  to  tell  us  that  the  re- 
opening of  the  Eastern  Question  is  only 
postponed,  and  to  a  not  distant  date. 

It  hardly  needed  this  new  imbroglio  to 
attract  public  attention  to  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Syria  and 
the  adjoining  regions  have,  of  late  years, 
been  rising  more  and  more  into  men's 
thoughts.  Half  a  century  ago,  when  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope,  after  the  death  of  her 
great  uncle,  took  ship  and  embarked  with 
all  her  goods  for  tne  Syrian  shore — to 

*  JDamas  et  le  Liban.  JBztraite  du  Journal  cFun 
Voyage  en  Syrie  an  printcmpe  du  1860.  Londres, 
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watch  the  stars  from  the  old  convent  of 
Mar  Elias,  and  be  crowned  Queen  at  Pal- 
myra by  the  wild  Arabs  of  the  desert — she 
went  thither  as  to  an  out-of-the-way  cor- 
ner of  the  earth,  where  she  could  give 
scope  to  her  heroic  nature  and  bizarre  ca- 
prices, unchecked  by  the  staid  world  of 
which  she  had  grown  weary,  and  which, 

Serhaps,  had  grown  a  little  weary  of  her. 
lore  recently,  when  Lamartine  went 
thither  on  his  famous  pilgrimage — self- 
exiled  for  the  health's  sake  of  his  little  Ju- 
lie, whom  he  left  at  last  in  a  Syrian  grave 
— the  journey  was  so  rarely  undertaken, 
that  he  equipped  himself  with  the  retinue 
of  a  prince ;  and  it  is  the  highest  compli- 
ment to  the  popularity  of  his  charming 
Voyage  en  Orient,  to  record  that  the  sale 
of  the  book  compensated  the  profusion  of 
its  author.  Now  we  think  nothing  of  the 
"  excursion."  We  u  do  "  Egypt  and  Syria 
in  the  winter  months,  as  we  do  Norway 
in  the  summer.  Egypt  is  already  half  oc- 
cidentalized,  and  projects  are  on  foot 
which  will  ere  long  work  similar  changes 
in  Syria — projects  political  as  well  as  com- 
mercial. A  railroad  projected  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates ;  a  good 
road  completed  from  the  coast  to  Damas- 
cus ;  silk-factories  on  the  slopes  of  the  Le- 
banon ;  regular  steamers  to  Beyroot ;  and, 
above  all  these,  the  action  of  foreign  Pow- 
ers, watching  and  waiting  for  the  expect- 
ed hour  when  their  influence  and  their 
arms  are  to  be  exerted  on  this  important 
isthmal  region  of  the  Old  World.  As  if 
to  symbolize  the  current  of  political 
thought,  royal  and  princely  visits  to  Syria 
have  of  late  years  taken  place  in  remarka- 
ble succession.  First,  the  Grand-Duke 
Constantine,  brother  and  representative  of 
the  imperial  head  of  the  Greek  Church. 
Next,  in  the  spring  of  1860,  the  Comte  de 
Paris,  the  heir  of  the  ex-royal  house  of  Or- 
leans, who  has  given  us  his  impressions  of 
the  visit  in  an  elegant  and  thoughtful  nar- 
rative. Thereafter  the  last  of  the  Bour- 
bons of  France,  and  Count  de  Chambord, 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Places. 
And,  to  close  this  series  of  royal  visits, 
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which  have  all  taken  place  within  the  last 
three  years,  our  own  Prince  of  Wales  re- 
cently returned  from  a  similar  expedition. 
As  if  in  turn,  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  has 
come  to  visit  the  Courts  of  England  and 
France.  Thus,  by  many  different  ways, 
the  thoughts  of  men  have  been  directed 
with  more  than  usual  interest  to  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Levant.  And  in  these  differ- 
ent events,  each  of  small  importance  taken 
by  itself,  we  behold  expressions  of  that 
widely-felt  interest  and  unconscious  rest- 
lessness which  so  often  are  manifested  on 
the  eve  of  great  events. 

The  tourist  in  Syria,  as  he  travels  along 
the  rough  roads  or  bridle-paths,  does  not 
readily  discern  any  explanation  of  the  im- 
portance which,  by  general  consent,  the 
governments  of  Europe  attach  to  that  cor- 
ner of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  is  cer- 
tainly no  Eldorado.  There  are  no  accu- 
mulated treasures.  A  single  millionaire 
Hebrew  of  the  West  could  table  as  much 
ready  money  as  the  entire  population  of 
Syria  could  produce.  The  country  is  lit- 
tle better  than  a  desert.  Anarchy  and 
apathy  reign  together.  The  wandering 
Arab  tribes,  leaving  their  proper  region, 
pass  unopposed,  in  their  leisurely  turbulent 
way,  rignt  through  the  country,  monopo- 
lizing for  their  herds  and  flocks  the  rich 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  pitching  their 
black  tents  up  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Car- 
mel.  The  Lebanon  —  the  happiest  and 
most  prosperous  part  of  the  country — has 
been  steeped  in  bloodshed,  and  blackened 
ruins  remain  as  records  of  the  sanguinary 
fray.  Extortionate  as  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment is — not  so  much  from  choice  as 
from  a  helpless  ignorance  of  financial  ad- 
ministration— we  believe  that  Syria  actu- 
ally  costs  as  much  as  it  yields.  To  add  to 
the  desagremens  of  this  coveted  country, 
the  population  is  split  up  into  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent sections,  either  originally  distinct, 
or  who  have  parted  asunder  in  religious 
feud,  and  all  of  whom  are  intensely  jealous 
and  opposed.  A  less  inviting  corner  of 
the  earth,  one  might  think,  could  hardly 
be  conceived ;  yet  great  Powers  have 
fought  over  this  dead  carcase,  and  will, 
we  doubt  not,  fight  over  it  again.  Napo- 
leon invaded  it,  and  to  the  last  hour  of  his 
life  regretted  the  "accident"  which  com- 
pelled  him  to  abandon  it.  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
bricked  by  France,  coveted  and  conquered 
it.  And  only  last  year  we  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  troops  of  Napoleon 
III.  out  of  it. 


It  is  true  the  poverty  and  wretchedness 
of  the  country  are  not  its  own  fault.  It 
is  a  sad  inheritance — a  legacy  from  many 
centuries  of  misfortunes.  The  geographi- 
cal position  of  Syria  has  been  its  ruin. 
Every  lordly  race  of  the  Old  World  has 
been  led  thither  in  conquest.  The  central 
isthmus,  the  very  neck  of  the  Old  World, 
it  invaders  have  come  from  every  point  of 
the  compass ;  the  Assyrian  and  Persian 
from  the  east,  the  Greek  and  Roman  from 
the  west,  the  Arab  from  the  south,  the 
Mongol  and  Turk  from  the  north.  It  is  a 
land  whose  history  presents  a  striking  se- 
ries of  vicissitudes— one  violent  change  of 
dominion  or  of  religion  following  hard 
upon  another.  It  is  the  advent  of  a  wan- 
derer from  the  uplands  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  that  first  dispels  from  Syria  the 
darkness  of  pre-historic  time.  We  see  an 
Aramaean  suddenly,  on  divine  impulse, 
striking  his  tent  by  the  Euphrates,  near 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  journeying  with 
his  family  and  flocks  westward,  round  the 
northern  edges  of  the  Syrian  desert,  till  he 
comes  upon  another  region  of  fertility,  and 
a  new  civilization — if  such  it  maybe  called 
— and  beholds  the  Syrian  hills  and  towns, 
Damascus  and  the  Cities  of  the  Plain. 
Four  centuries  afterward,  the  descendants 
of  that  patriarch,  then  become  a  nation,  re- 
issuing from  Egypt,  accomplished  the  first 
invasion  and  partial  conquest  of  Syria  of 
which  we  have  record.  At  that  early 
time,  we  are  told,  Syria  had  not  a  few 
walled  towns ;  the  vine  was  cultivated,  and, 
still  more,  if  not  the  art,  at  least  the  usages 
of  war.  The  whole  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, up  to  the  very  edge  of  the  Desert, 
was  occupied  by  tribes  who  warred  with 
one  another,  but  who  nevertheless  spread 
population  and  cultivation  over  many  dis- 
tricts (especially  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan 
and  Dead  Sea)  which  now  have  been  de- 
sert for  long  centuries.  On  the  coast,  the 
Phoenician  race — skilled  in  manufactures, 
trading  in  ships,  and  warring  in  chariots 
and  iron  mail — had  commenced  that  en- 
terprising career  which  led  them  as  trad- 
ers or  colonists  to  Greece,  Carthage,  Mar- 
seilles, and  the  distant  shores  of  Britain. 
At  the  same  epoch,  Syria  began  to  wit- 
ness the  inroads  of  the  rival  armies  of 
Egypt  and  Assyria ;  and  at  length,  about 
seven  centuries  before  Christ,  the  Assyr- 
ian monarchy,  then  in  the  zenith  of  its 
power,  dominated  ruthlessly  over  the 
whole  of  Syria.  Conquest  made  radical 
changes  in  those  days.    The  greater  por- 
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tion  of  the  Hebrew  nation  was  carried 
away  into  servitude,  never  to  return,  other 
settlers  being  imported  to  fill  their  place  ; 
and  thus  Syria  witnessed  a  second  great 
change  in  its  population,  although  the  new 
settlers  probably  sprang  from  the  same  old 
stem  from  which  Abraham  had  branched 
off.  Next  came  the  noble  Persians,  ruling 
Syria  as  a  satrapy,  but  making  little 
change  in  the  customs  or  religion  of  the 
country.  Alexander  and  his  Greeks  fol- 
lowed, giving  rise  to  the  great  dynasty  of 
the  Seleucidse,  who  had  their  capital  at 
Antioch,  and  leavened  with  their  influ- 
ence the  northern  half  of  Syria.  Tyre  had 
fallen  under  the  blow  of  Alexander,  but  a 
hundred  other  towns  started  into  exist- 
ence, or  at  least  into  new  and  higher  life, 
under  the  Grecian  rule ;  and  Grecian  art 
and  civilization  dominated  in  the  country 
even  during  all  the  subsequent  rule  of  the 
Romans.  For  ages  before  Pompey  led 
the  Roman  legions  into  Syria,  highways  of 
commerce  traversing  the  country  connect- 
ed Tyre  and  Sidon  and  the  coast  of  the 
Levant  with  Damascus,  Babylon,  and  the 
countries  of  the  East.  Upon  one  of  those 
highways,  running  through  the  Syrian  de- 
sert, arose  queenly  Palmyra — graceful  and 
beautiful  as  the  palm-trees  from  which  it 
took  its  name,  and  whose  extensive  ruins, 
standing  now  amidst  perfect  solitude,  still 
enchant  the  traveler  who  is  sufficiently 
daring  to  journey  through  the  sandy 
wastes  and  lawless  Bedouins  to  visit  them. 
(Posterity  will  be  thankful  that  the  enthu- 
siastic spirit  and  pictorial  genius  of  Carl 
Haag  have  preserved  for  them  that  lovely 
vision.)  Baalbek,  too,  in  the  valley  be- 
tween the  twin  mountain-chains  of  Leba- 
non, arose  with  its  magnificent  Temple  of 
the  Sun,  whose  superb  columns  and  ar- 
chitraves are  deemed  to  have  been  the 
work  of  genu  by  the  starving  tribes  who 
now  drive  their  flocks  over  the  waste  but 
surpassingly  prolific  plain  of  the  Bekaa. 

Judaism,  ever  an  isolated  religion,  in 
due  time  passed  away  from  the  hills  of 
Palestine ;  and  Christianity  not  only  sup- 
planted it,  but  triumphed  also  over  the 
worship  of  Baal  and  Astarte,  and  the 
other  forms  of  paganism  which  of  old  ex- 
isted along  the  coast  and  over  all  the 
northern  half  of  Syria — Antioch,  after- 
ward the  "  eye  of  the  Christian  churches," 
certainly  not  excepted.  But  a  new  reli- 
gion and  a  new  power  suddenly  arose  in 
the  barren  peninsula  to  the  south;  and 
the  Arabs,  under  the  successors  of  Mo- 


hammed, rushing  as  fierce  conquerors  into 
Syria,  began  the  greatest  and  most  de- 
structive series    of  changes  which  that 
country  has  undergone.    The  supremacy 
of  Islam  was  inaugurated  by  tne  stern 
Kaled  amidst  torrents  of  blood.    Jerusa- 
lem   became    a    Mohammedan    city  —  a 
Mosque  arose  on  the  site  of  the  Temple. 
Then  it  was,  when  the  rule  of  the  fanatic 
Moslem  became  intolerable,  that  the  tales 
of  suffering  brought    home  by  pilgrims 
aroused  all  Europe  to  rescue  the  Holy 
Land  from  the  Saracen.    Peter  the  Her- 
mit, Godfrey,  Tancred,  and  Richard   of 
England,  headed  the  fiery  onsets ;  and  for 
a  time  the  chivalry  of  the  West  proved 
more  than  a  match  for  the  walled  cities 
and  swarming  hosts    opposed  to  them* 
For  several  generations  the  sea-coasts  and 
the  mountains  were  held  by  the  Crusad- 
ers.   The  Counts  of  Tripoli  and  Thoulouse 
ruled  their  districts  with  settled  sway,  and 
not  a  few  ruined  castles  in  the  Lebanon 
date  their  origin  from  that  period.    But 
the  genius  of  Saladin  and  the  dashing  val- 
or of  his  Arabians  ere  long  turned  the- 
tide  of  victory  into  its  old  channel ;  and 
before  the  royal  shroud  raised  aloft  on  his* 
lance  proclaimed  at  Damascus  that  the- 
great  Saladin  was  no  more,  Syria  had 
fallen  anew  under  the  dominion  of  the- 
Crescent.     The  religion  of  Christ  then* 
finally    gave    way    before    that    of  Mo* 
hammed.    Only  in  parts  of  the  Lebanoni 
range  which  offered  a  refuge  from  the  in- 
tolerance of  the  Moslem,  did  any  Christian, 
population  exist ;  it  became  the  home  of 
the  sect  of  the  Maronites,  who  have  pre- 
served their  Christianity  (such  as  it  is)  to 
the  present  day.    Once  more,  and  in  stilL 
more  dreadful  form,  the  waves  of  war  and 
conquest  rolled  over  Syria.    Mongol  and 
Turk,  in  repeated  invasions,  desolated  the 
land,  destroying  cities,  massacring  inhabit- 
ants,  and  sweeping  away  first  the  rule  of" 
the  Saracen  Calipns,  and  latterly  the  do- 
minion of  the  Egyptian  Mamlooks.    For 
upward  of  three  centuries  the  Ottoman 
Turks  have  ruled  in  Syria ;  but  unless  we- 
mistake  the  signs  of  the  times,  they  wilL 
not  rule  much  longer. 

The  present  condition  of  Svria  fitly  ao- 
cords  with  its  past  history.  *The  popula- 
tion is  not  a  tenth  of  what  it  once  wasy 
and  cultivation  has  proportionately  de- 
creased. Many  towns  have  wholly  disap- 
peared; mounds  of  ruins  still  attest  the: 
site  of  others.  The  slopes  of  Mount  Leb- 
anon and  the  barren  hill-sides  of  Judoai 
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show  marks  of  the  ancient  terraces ;  and 
vast  regions  of  now  desert  plain  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  mountains  were  of  old 
the  seat  of  populous  towns.    The  present 
population   of  Syria,  from  Antioch  and 
Aleppo  to  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  does  not 
exceed  two  millions  and  a  half,  (less  than 
the  population  of  London !)  whereas  Judea 
alone,  in  the  time  of  Titus,  contained  four 
millions.    At  whatever  point  the  traveler 
enters  the  country,  he  steps  upon  ruins. 
Even  at  thriving  Beyroot,  ne  is  reminded 
that  there  of  old  was  the  greatest  school 
of  law  in  the  Roman  Empire;   and   the 
ruins  disinterred  in  every  part  of  the  en- 
virons show  that  the  city  is  but  a  shadow 
of  what  it  was.     Of  Seleucia,  once  con- 
taining six  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
nothing  remains  but  half  a  dozen  houses 
and  the  crumbling  piers  and  jetties  of  its 
noble  harbor.    Tyre  has  left  only  its  site — 
Sidon  is  a  village — Acre  is  a  miserable 
substitute  for  Ptolemais —  only  twenty- 
iseven  thousand  remain  of  the  five  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants  of  Antioch — of  the 
*ten  cities  which  gave  their  name  to  the 
Tegion  of  Decapolis,  not  one  remains — and 
Tiow  miscrablv  Jerusalem  is  fallen  needs 
■not  be  told.    Every  where  it  is  the  same 
rtale  of  decay.    Approach  Syria  from  the 
side  of  Egypt,  and  ruins  are  found  extend- 
ing for  miles  into  the  Desert;  proceed 
thence  into  the  Hauran,  the  vast  plains 
lying  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  south  of 
Damascus,  and  in  the  solitude  you  come 
npon  the  remains  of  goodly  cities,  and 
find  enduring  traces  of  ancient  cultivation. 
Oontinue  your  journey  northward  past 
Damascus,  down  the  valley  of  the  Orontes, 
•and  ruins  still  present  themselves  every 
where;  or,  leaving  the  river  at  Hamah, 
take  the  route  from  thence  to  Aleppo,  and 
all  along  the  road  you  discover  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  villages,  numerous  aque- 
ducts, cisterns  fallen  in,  ruined  fortresses, 
vanishing  temples. 

Such  is  modern  Syria  —  a  crumbling 
skeleton  of  the  exuberant  life  which  reign- 
ed there  of  old.  Such  a  picture  of  decay 
5s  very  striking ;  yet  we  are  apt  to  forget 
foow  great  a  part  local  decay  nolds  in  the 
progress  of  the  world.  Accustomed  as 
we  are  to  an  unbroken  progress  in  our 
own  isles  and  surrounding  countries  for 
two  thousand  years,  we  regard  retrogres- 
sion and  decay  as  a  much  more  exception- 
al event  than  it  is.  Even  in  Europe,  preem- 
inently the  continent  of  progress,  there  have 
been  remarkable  retrogressions.    Greece  I 


has  lost  its  population  as  well  as  its  pros* 
perity  and  fame ;  and  even  Italy  is,  in  many 
respects,  inferior  to  what  it  was  in  the 
time  of  the  Roman  Empire.  But  if  we 
quit  Europe,  examples  of  retrogression 
meet  us  in  all  quarters.  There  is  one 
great  zone  of  the  Old  World,  stretching 
from  the  desert  of  Cobi  to  the  Atlantio — 
through  Bactria,  Persia,  Mesopotamia, 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  all  along  Northern  Afri- 
ca— which  presents  an  unbroken  series  of 
prostrate  states  and  decayed  countries. 
The  population  of  the  earth,  like  the  wa- 
ters of  the  sea,  has  its  tides,  which,  when 
rising  high  in  new  quarters,  leave  behind 
them  bare  sands  in  other  places.  But  as 
the  tide  of  the  sea  returns  again,  so,  we 
believe,  will  population  and  prosperity  re- 
vive in  those  regions  which  gave  birth  to 
the  first  empires  of  civilization.  Europe, 
while  reviving  her  own  decayed  parts,  is 
throwing  (or  about  to  throw)  her  energies 
with  expansive  force  upon  every  part  of 
that  zone  of  decay  which  passes,  like  the 
line  of  the  ecliptic,  through  the  heart  of 
the  Old  World.  And  in  the  middle  of 
that  zone,  at  the  very  point  where  the 
forces  and  influence  of  Europe  will  make 
themselves  felt  most  strongly  and  most 
speedily,  lie  Syria  and  Egypt. 

Wide  as  have  been  the  conquests  of  the 
Spaniards,  great  as  is  the  expansion  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  the  overflowing  of  the 
white  race  of  Europe  into  other  regions  of 
the  globe  is  very  far  from  having  reached 
its  term.  Compared  with  what  will  yet  be, 
it  is  only  beginning.  The  territorial  limits 
of  the  various  nations  in  Europe  are  now, 
not  quite,  but  pretty  nearly,  established 
on  a  natural  and  lasting  basis ;  but  not  so 
the  liruits  of  their  power  in  extra-European 
regions.  Every  year  the  colonies  of  Eng- 
land are  increasing  in  population,  wealth, 
and  power ;  and  it  is  in  the  regions  beyond 
the  Egyptian  isthmus  that  our  possessions 
are  most  rapidly  extending.  Australia, 
Tasmania,  New-Zealand,  the  Cape,  Natal, 
and  India,  demand  more  easy  and  rapid 
communication  with  the  mother  country ; 
in  Borneo  we  see  the  beginning  of  a  new 
and  important  British  state,  and  we  are 
fringing  with  settlements  the  coasts  of 
China.  Our  line  of  communication  with 
these  nascent  states,  and  with  our  great 
Indian  empire,  lies  through  Egypt  or  Syria 
— by  and  by,  we  hope,  through  Doth ;  and 
the  natural  consequence  of  such  a  position 
is,  that  we  must  consolidate  our  influence 
in  these  countries,  in  order  to  secure  for 
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ourselves  a  sure  passage,  and  strenuously 
resist  every  effort  of  a  foreign  Power  to 
establish  itself  in  that  important  region. 
•   Other  European  Powers  are  likewise 
spreading;  and,  by  a  strange  and  most 
suggestive  coincidence,    their   march    is 
leading  them  by  opposite  routes  to  this 
very  quarter — to  this  neck  of  the  Old 
World,  once  so  famous,  now  so  fallen,  and 
in  the  friendly  independence  of   which 
region  England  has  so  momentous  an  in- 
terest.   While  the  British  race,  the  lords 
of  the  sea,  act  as  colonizers  of  ultraroceanic 
regions,  the  Russians  are  playing  a  similar 
though  less  marvelous  part  by  land.    Kept 
in  check  by  the  dense  populations  of  an 
equal  race  in  Europe,  their  natural  craving 
for  territorial  expansion  will  find  vent  in 
the  vast  regions  of  Northern  and  Western 
Asia,  thinly  peopled  by  races  who  can  not 
contend  on  equal  terms  with  the  European. 
'  While  spreading  down  the  Amoor  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  the  Sclavonians  are 
extending  their  power  still  more  zealously 
in  Central  Asia.    They  have  long  had  a 
flotilla  on  the  Caspian ;  they  have  lately 
launched  armed  steamers  on  the  Sea  of  Aral, 
with  boats  for  ascending  the  Oxus  River, 
by  which  troops  or  traffic  can  reach  the 
moun  tain-pass  of  Bameean  over  the  Hindoo- 
koosh  to    Cabool.      They  have    broken 
through,  though  not  wholly  subjugated, 
the  line  of  the  Caucasus ;  and  over  this 
neck  of  land,  flanked  on  either  side  by 
their  fleets  in  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Cas- 
pian, they  are  ready  to  act  upon    the 
adjoining  provinces  of  Turkey  and  Persia 
whenever  the  fated  hour  shall  come  round. 
Apart  from  the  ambitious  policy  of  the 
Czars,  Russia  must  throw  off  her  swarms, 
just  as  England  has  done ;   and  it  is  in 
the  East  alone  that  an  opening  for  those 
swarms  can  be  found.    In  the  more  tem- 
perate regions  of  Asia  they  will  settle  as 
colonists,  forming  a  numerous  upper  caste, 
and  leavening  the  Tartar  tribes  with  the 
knowledge  and  religion  of  the  West.    In 
the  more  southerly  regions  they  will  sim- 
ply usurp  the  administration,  taking  the 
reins  of  government  from  the  failing  hands 
of  the  Turk.    The  Russians  dream  of  one 
day  dictating  peace  to  us  at  Calcutta ;  but 
the  British  and  Muscovite  powers  must 
have  come  into  collision  in  a  less  remote 
part  of  Asia  before  their  battalions  can 
meet  in  mortal  strife  on  the  Indus.    Syria 
is  the  key  to  the  British  possessions  in 
India — moreover,  it  will  ere  long  be  one 
of  the  most  important  commercial  posi- 


tions in  the  world ;  and  it  is  toward  that 
country  that  Russia  will  in  the  first  in- 
stance advance.  A  century  and  a  half 
ago,  Czar  Peter  discerned  that  an  indis- 
pensable step  to  an  attack  upon  our  Indian 
empire  was  to  get  possession  of  the  Syrian 
peninsula;  and  in  the  war  of  1829, 
Paskiewitch,  victorious  alike  over  Turk 
and  Persian,  meditated  a  descent  through 
the  mountains  of  Armenia  into  the  valley 
of  the  Euphrates.  Peace  alone  prevented 
him  from  accomplishing  his  design.  But 
the  capture  of  Kars  and  the  advance  of 
the  Russian  outposts  to  Erzeroum  in  1 855 
was  another  push  in  the  same  direction  ; 
and  whenever  the  war  between  the  Cross 
and  the  Crescent  is  reopened,  we  may 
rely  upon  it  that  the  principal  advance  of 
the  Russians  will  be  made  round  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Black  Sea,  into  Asia 
Minor.  Forewarned  is  forearmed ;  and 
although  we  believe  England  is  able  to 
avert  the  danger,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
the  opinion  expressed  by  Colonel  Chesney 
in  1825  : 

"Russia  is  actually  in  possession  of  the 
Turkish  province  of  Achaltzick,  within  fifteen 
days'  march,  or  even  less,  of  the  navigable  part 
of  the  Euphrates ;  and  as  she  has  at  command 
the  immense  forests  of  Armenia,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  province  of  Kars  near  at  hand, 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  constructing  raits 
to  any  extent  From  the  twenty-sixth  of  April 
until  the  twenth-fifth  of  June  at  least,  there  is 
a  depth  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  over  the  rocks 
of  Karabla ;  at  this  time  the  heaviest  guns 
could  be  floated  down  with  perfect  ease ;  and 
long  afterwards — in  fact,  all  the  eight  months — 
there  is  sufficient  water  to  convey  troops  and 
stores.  Four  or  five  weeks  would  suffice  to 
can-v  the  advance  of  the  army  down  the  river 
to  the  estuary  of  the  Shat-el-Arab,  and  this 
speed  would  give  the  enemy  possession  of  the 
numerous  small  vessels  and  ample  resources  of 
the  rivers  and  provinces  of  Mesopotamia; 
Bussora  would  make  a  good  port,  dock-yard, 
etc,  opening  toward  India,  as  well  as  an  excel- 
lent place-d?  amies,  from  which  an  enemy  might 
immediately  extend  himself  along  the  Indian 
River,  and  east  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf  as  far 
as  Cape  Jask,  which  point  is  within  six  hundred 
and  twenty-five  miles  of  the  Indus. 

11  Once  possessed  of  Bussora  as  a  port,  and 
the  line  of  the  Euphrates  to  give  the  supplies, 
it  would  be  a  work  of  millions  to  dispossess  the 
Russians  of  a  line  of  country  which  may  be 
defended  with  the  utmost  facility  from  an  at- 
tack, whether  made  from  the  side  of  Syria  or 
that  of  India." 

Prance,  too,  has  begun  the  work  of 
extra-European  expansion  and  territorial 
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extension.  The  French  have  never  been 
good  colonizers;  but  they  show  much 
skill  and  address  in  adapting  themselves 
to  the  manners,  and  amalgamating  with 
the  population  of  foreign  countries ;  and 
in  their  new  colony  of  Algeria,  they  have 
a  country  preeminently  favorable  for  the 
extension  of  their  power.  Although  for 
the  most  part  lying  waste,  the  country  is 
so  highly  fertile,  that  in  former  times  it 
was  the  granary  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
It  is  a  country,  also,  which  needs  military 
organization,  in  which  the  French  excel, 
rather  than  civil  administration,  in  which 
they  are  comparatively  deficient.  The 
possession  of  Algeria  nas  already  added 
greatly  to  the  military  power  of  France. 
The  Zouaves  are  the  Sepoys  of  the  West. 
They  are  to  France  what  our  Indian  army 
would  have  been  to  us,  if  it  had  existed 
simply  as  a  reserve,  and  had  been  brought 
within  three  days'  sail  of  the  parent  State. 
But  if  the  native  troops  of  Algiers  are 
likely  to  play  an  important  part  on  the 
battle-fields  of  Europe,  they  are  not  less 
certain  to  be  of  great  service  in  extending 
the  dominion  of  France  eastward  through 
Northern  Africa.  The  dream  of  Gallic 
ambition  to  convert  the  Mediterranean 
into  "  a  French  lake,"  and  the  designs  of 
the  first  Napoleon  upon  Egypt,  have  never 
been  forgotten  by  the  French  nation  or 
Government,*  It  was  with  a  view  to 
establish  the  influence  of  France  on  that 
important  isthmus,  that  M.  Thiers  and  his 
Government  supported  Mehemet  Ali 
against  his  suzerain  the  Sultan ;  and  no- 
thing could  exceed  the  irritation  of  the 
French  Government  when  the  successful 
bombardment  of  Acre  by  the  British  fleet 

ut  an  end  to  that  scheme  of  ambition. 

y  her  settlements  in  Algeria,  France  is 
constructing  a  better  and  surer  road  to 
the  goal  of  her  ambition.  The  official  re- 
ports on  Algeria  show  how  the  invading 
race  is  spreading  like  a  dominant  caste — 
eastward,  westward,  southward  —  over 
the  native  tribes  of  the  coast,  the  moun- 

*  Even  the  Comte  de  Paris,  in  his  graceful  record 
of  his  journey  in  Syria,  can  not  forbear  thinking  of 
French  politics.  He  says :  ••  After  traversing  the 
Lebanon,  I  have  become  convinced  of  the  superior- 
ity of  the  Christians  over  the  other  races  of  Syria, 
and  of  the  beneficent  influence  which  Europe,  and 
especially  France,  may  have  upon  them.  It  is  by 
religion  that  they  muBt  be  acted  upon ;  and  as  three 
fourths  of  the  Christians  are  Catholics,  it  is  France 
that  must  play  the  principal  part  Her  priests  form 
an  admirable  militia  to  accomplish  this  work  of  pro- 
gress."— Damai  et  U  Liban,  p.  128.  • 
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tains,  and  the  desert.  Such  a  power  must, 
from  its  very  nature,  extend  itself;  and 
nothing  exists  to  circumscribe  its  opera- 
tions eastward,  the  direction  in  which  it 
longs  to  advance.  In  a  few  years  we  may 
see  it  rebuilding  the  docks  and  (juays  of 
Carthage ;  and  the  cynosure  of  its  ever- 
advancing  course  will  be  Egypt. 

Thus,  again,  are  we  brought  back  to  the 
frontiers  of  Syria.  Starting  from  differ- 
ent points,  approaching  by  different  routes, 
the  conquering  march  of  the  three  leading 
powers  of  Europe  is  converging  towards 
the  same  point.  The  policy,  if  not  the 
arms,  of  Russia,  France,  and  Britain,  are 
coming  into  contact  in  that  most  import- 
ant of  all  regions,  which  connects  togeth- 
er the  three  continents  of  the  Old  World, 
and  across  which  passes  the  shortest  route 
between  Europe  and  the  island-continent 
of  Australasia.  The  necessity  of  speedy 
communication  with  our  Indian  empire, 
and  with  our  Australasian  colonies— des- 
tined to  become  a  puissant  confederacy  of 
states* — renders  it  indispensable  that  Great 
Britain  keep  secure  for  herself  a  passage 
either  across  Egypt  or  Syria.  And  yet 
this  portion  of  the  earth  is  the  very  point 
to  wliich  both  Russia  and  France  are  ad- 
vancing as  the  goal  of  their  expansion. 
Strange  region  !  thus  attracting  from  afar 
the  greatest  powers  of  the  world.  Mar- 
velous point !  toward  which  the  white 
oligarchs  of  the  earth,  after  subduing  the 
greater  part  of  the  world,  are  advancing 
in  rival  torce  to  come  into  collision  on  its 

Elains.  How  the  inspired  songs  of  the 
ards  of  Israel  rise  into  our  thoughts  as 
we  contemplate  the  actual  facts  of  the 
hour,  and  calculate  the  force  and  tendency 
of  the  current  of  affairs ! 

Let  us  view  this  old  historic  land,  now 
at  its  lowest  ebb  of  desolation,  but  certain 
ere  long  to  regain  in  a  new  form  its  an- 
cient importance.  The  features  of  the 
country  are  easily  described.  A  long 
range  of  limestone  mountains,  running 
from  north  to  south,  forms  the  backbone 
of  Syria,  reacliing  its  greatest  altitude  in 
the  country  of  the  Druses  and  Maron- 
ites,  above  Tripoli  and  Beyroot,  where 
it  splits  into  the  parallel  chains  of  Leba- 
non and  Anti-Lebanon,  and  thereafter,  be- 
low the  latitude  of  Tyre,  spreading  and 
sinking  into  a  number  of  lesser  ridges, 
which  run  southward  through  Palestine 
and  around  the  Dead  Sea,  to  the  stony 
wastes  of    the  Arabian  Desert.     With 
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the  blue  Levant  on  one  side,  and  the  hot 
level  plains  of  the  Syrian  Desert  on  the 
other,  the  chain  of  Lebanon  presents  the 
same  aspect  to  both — a  cloud-capped  ridge 
running  north  and  south  as  far  as  the  sight 
extends,  and  distributing  itself  in  offshoot 
ridges  in  various  directions,  only  on  the 
side  of  the  desert  the  cliffs  are  bare  and 
white,  whereas  the  showers  and  saline 
dews  from  the  sea  cover  the  western 
slopes  with  ample  verdure.  The  coast- 
region,  the  narrow  strip  of  level  ground 
which  lies  between  the  mountains  and  the 
sea,  almost  disappears  in  the  middle  por- 
tion of  the  coast-line,  between  Tripoli  and 
Tyre,  and  is  broadest  in  the  southern  por- 
tion, south  of  Carmel,  where  lay  the  low- 
lands of  Philistia,  with  the  cities  of  Gaza, 
Ashdod,  and  Ascalon.  Yet  this  southern 
and  broadest  portion  of  the  coast-region 
is  now  the  most  desolate  of  all. 

If,  sailing  from  Egypt,  we  coast  the  Sy- 
rian land  from  the  south,  the  only  town 
worth  mentioning  which  we  pass  in  the 
first  hundred  miles  is  Jaffa,  insignificant 
in  all  respects,  save  that  it  is  the  port  of 
Jerusalem,  which  lies  forty  miles  inland 
across  the  hot  plain  where  once  grew  the 
roses  of  Sharon,  and  beyond  the  barren 
robber-haunted  hills  at  whose  foot  stands 
the  village  of  Ramleh.  After  sailing 
along  this  flat  uninteresting  coast  for  a 
hundred  miles,  we  round  the  hill-promonto- 
ry of  Carmel — on  whose  brow  took  place 
the  memorable  contest,  in  presence  of  the 
King  of  Israel,  between  Elijah  and  the 
priests  of  Baal — and  entering  the  bay  of 
Acre,  we  behold  the  town  that  has  stood 
so  many  sieges  where  English  prowess 
has  won,  from  Coeur-de-Lion  to  Sydney 
Smith  and  Commodore  Napier ;  and  open- 
ing out  behind  the  bayt  between  Acre  and 
Carmel,  and  extending  inland  to  the  hills 
above  Nazareth,  lies  the  great  plain  of  Es- 
#lraelon,  where  Hebrew,  Philistine,  and 
Egyptian,  Crusader  and  Saracen,  Turk  and 
Frenchman,  have  contended  in  turn  for  the 
mastery  of  Palestine.  Continuing  our 
course  northwards,  we  pass  the  rock  of 
Tyre,  and  behold  fishermen  drying  their 
nets  where  once  stood  the  proud  city  that 
set  at  defiance  the  hosts  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, and  proved  all  but  impregnable  to  the 
conqueror  of  Darius.  Next  the  town  of 
Saida  (Sidon)  comes  in  view,  with  its 
miles  of  smiling  gardens  and  shady  lanes, 
in  the  spring-time  a  paradise  of  verdure, 
scents,  and  flowers.  Up  the  hights  there 
— three  miles  up — is  the  hill  of  Djoun, ' 


where  the  niece  of  Pitt  built  herself  a 
house,  and  spent,  in  proud  solitude,  the 
latter  half  of  her  life.  It  was  from  thence 
she  set  out  on  that  adventurous  expedition 
to  the  desert-encircled  city  of  Zenobia, 
where  the  wild  Arabs,  in  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration, hailed  her  Queen  of  Palmyra. 
It  was  there  that  she  bearded  for  years 
the  power  of  the  Emir  Besheer,  the  un- 
scrupulous chief  of  the  mountains.  And 
there,  too,  reading  the  stars,  and  the  lines 
of  his  hand,  she  told  the  poet  Lamartine 
that  one  day  he  would  be  ruler  of  France. 
Strange  prediction,  as  strangely  realized, 
when  the  eloquent  visionary  for  a  brief 
hour  ruled  the  revolutionary  multitude  of 
Paris,  in  the  summer  of  1848. 

Still  coasting  northward,  before  us 
shoots  into  the  sea  the  triangular  head- 
land of  Beyroot,  sloping  gently  down  to 
the  shore,  the  old  town  looking  dingy  be- 
side the  new  suburbs,  and  clumps  of  mul- 
berry trees  rising  with  greenest  foliage 
amongst  the  houses.  "Beautiful  Bey- 
root !  wrote  poor  Warburton  :  and  every 
one  will  repeat  those  syllables  of  admira- 
tion. It  is  the  busiest  and  most  thriving 
place  in  Syria — half  Oriental,  half  Euro- 
pean. Steamers  are  constantly  arriving 
and  departing — the  manufactures  of  Eu- 
rope and  America  are  exhibited  in  its 
shops;  and  the  stranger  will  be  luckless 
indeed  if  he  do  not  meet  some  native  who 
understands  his  language.  Now,  too,  Le- 
banon, the  goodly  mountain,  appears  in 
its  glory — villages  studding  its  picturesque 
slopes  like  birds' nests,  and  its  sides  seamed 
with  dells  fresh  with  the  gray-green  foliage 
of  the  olive  groves.  Mountain  of  6trong, 
fierce,  industrious  men,  of  delicious  spark- 
ling waters,  and  of  scant  but  fruitful  soil, 
where  freedom  has  maintained  itself  almost 
unimpaired,  amidst  all  the  fearful  waves 
of  conquest  which  have  overswept  Syria. 
Seven  hours'  journey  up  the  hights,  to  the 
south-west,  is  Dar-el-Kamar,  with  its  pal- 
ace or  citadel  of  Beteddin,  in  the  Druse 
country,  where  the  old  Emir  Besheer  ruled 
the  mountains,  until  he  took  himself  off  to 
Malta,  after  having  sided  with  Ibrahim 
Pasha  in  1840.  Weighing  anchor  again, 
a  few  miles  north  of  Beyroot  we  pass  the 
mouth  of  the  Nahr-el-Kelb,  (dog-river,) 
nominally  the  boundary-stream  between 
the  Druse  and  Maromte  countries,  and 
where,  engraven  on  the  rocks,  still  appear 
the  cuneiform  letters  which  record  the 
conquests  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  that  re- 
gion.   Passing  also  Djebail,  more  famous 
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in  Syria  for  its  tobacco  than  Latakia  itself, 
we  arrive  off  the  last-named  town,  built 
on  a  spur  of  the  Ansayrii  Mountains, 
which  here  form  a  headland,  and  present- 
ing a  picturesque  luxuriant  aspect  from  the 
sea.  The  river  Adonis  here  falls  into  the 
sea,  reminding  us  of  the  ancient  Syrian 
worship  of  the  goddess  of  love,  which  in 
another  form,  we  are  told,  still  prevails 
among  the  strange  Ansayrian  sect  in  the 
mountains.  Forty  miles  north  of  Beyroot, 
two  days'  journey  by  land,  but  quickly 
reached  by  the  steamer,  is  Tripoli,  the  se- 
cond in  importance  of  the  maritime  towns 
of  Syria :  the  merchants'  offices  form  a  sub- 
urb on  the  shore,  the  main  part  of  the 


town  being  about  two  miles  inland,  which 
distance  you  can  be  conveyed  on  a  donkey 
for  twopence !  The  town  is  divided  by 
the  stream  of  the  Kadesha,  from  whence 
water  is  drawn  in  rivulets  to  the  shady 
far-spreading  gardens,  blooming  with  the 
rose  and  jessamine,  and  laden  with  the 
orange,  pomegranate,  peach,  and  apricot, 
whither  the  inhabitants  repair  for  evening 
pastime,  and  where  the  damsels  of  Tripoli, 
unrivaled  in  Syria  for  grace  and  beauty, 
may  be  seen  seated  in  picnic  parties,  by 
the  ripping  streamlets,  beneath  the  odor- 
ous shade. 

[to  be  concluded.] 
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An  I  is  it  in  her  eyes, 

Or  is  it  in  her  hair, 
Or  on  her  tender  lips, 

Or  is  it  every  where  t 

Tis  but  one  little  child 
Among  the  many  round ; 

Yet  she  holds  me  in  a  *pell. 
And  I  am  on  holy  ground. 

As  I  look  into  her  eyes, 

The  long  years  backward  glide. 
And  I  am  alone  with  Darling, 

Two  children  side  by  side. 

Her  sash  blows  over  my  knee, 
Her  ringlets  dance  on  my  cheek 

And  do  I  see  her  smile  ? 
And  shall  I  hear  her  speak  ? 


0  Love !  so  royally  trustful, 

That  your  faith  and  fulfillment  were  one ! 
0  world  I  that  doest  so  much  I 

0  God  I  that  beholdest  it  done ! 

She  looks  me  clear  in  the  face, 
She  says,  u  Please  tell  us  the  time*'— 

And  I :  *'  'Tis  twenty  years  since— 
Oh !  no,  'tis  a  quarter  to  nine." 

And  the  children  go  for  their  hats, 

And  homeward  blithely  run  ; 
But  I  am  left  with  the  memory 

In  which  Past  and  Future  are  one. 

Ah !  and  was  it  in  her  eyes, 

Or  was  it  in  her  hair,  % 

Or  on  her  tender  lips, 

Or  was  it  every  whtrc  ?  F. 
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EARTHQUAKE  PHENOMENA. 


The  first  object  that  caught  my  eye  as 
I  sat  up  in  my  bed  was  James ;  he  was 
staring  at  me  in  the  same  confused  state 
in  which  I  looked  at  him,  and  both  of  us 
listened  intently  for  some  sound  or  cry 
which  could  tell  us  what  was  the  matter. 
Screams  we  could  hear  plainly  enough, 
but  nothing  intelligible.  There  was  a 
sound  as  of  barefooted  people  running 
with  all  their  might  along  the  passage  out- 
side our  door,  and  the  idea  suggested  it- 
self simultaneously  to  our  minds  that  the 
place  was  on  fire.  Without  waiting  to 
aress  ourselves,  we  got  out  of  onr  beds, 
and  I  had  my  hand  on  the  gimlet  with 
which  we  secured  the  latch  of  our  door, 
when  I  felt  a  shock  that  caused  me  to 
reel  across  the  room,  till  I  fell  against  the 
wall  on  the  opposite  side;  the  bed  fol- 
lowed me,  and  falling  against  James,  se- 
riously bruised  his  legs,  and  pinned  him 
against  the  wainscot.  For  a  moment  we 
remained  in  this  position,  and  then  the 
house  began  to  settle  back  on  its  founda- 
tions, and  I  was  able  to  drag  the  bed  a 
little  way  from  the  wall,  and  set  him  at 
liberty.  We  got  to  the  door,  and  re- 
moved the  gimlet ;  but  the  house  was  still 
so  far  from  being  level,  that  we  had  to 
break  the  door  down  before  we  could  get 
out  of  the  room.  Many  of  the  boards  in 
the  passage  were  torn  apart  and  split  to 
pieces ;  and  between  the  passage  and  the 
stfircase  there  was  a  gap  into  which  I 
slipped,  but,  fortunately,  though  the  fall 
hurt  me  very  much,  the  opening  was  not 
wide  enough  to  allow  of  my  body  passing 
through.  Dragging  my  legs  out  as  quick- 
ly as  I  could,  I  followed  my  husband 
down-stairs  into  the  street,  no  longer  at  a 
loss  to  understand  the  cause  of  the  com- 
motion which  had  roused  us  from  our 
sleep :  it  was  the  first  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake. 

By  the  light  of  the  moon,  we  could 
perceive  that  the  two  shocks  had  reduced 
several  houses  in  the  street  to  dust  and 


broken  timber,  and  from  among  these 
ruins  rose  cries,  moans,  and  prayers,  which 
chilled  my  blood,  and  almost  paralyzed 
the  power  of  movement.  From  the  houses 
that  still  remained  standing,  the  people 
were  bringing  out  what  they  considered 
of  most  value,  some  their  children,  others 
boxes  or  furniture.  With  our  arms  linked 
together,  we  pushed  our  way  as  well  as 
we  could  through  the  crowd  of  fugitives 
that  filled  the  street,  now  stumbling  into 
holes  so  deep,  that  the  sudden  shock  was 
painfully  felt  through  the  whole  frame, 
and  a  moment  afterward  scrambling  over 
heaps  of  rubbish.  With  great  difficulty 
we  had  got  as  far  as  Montada's  store, 
when  we  felt  a  movement  of  the  earth, 
which  made  me  feel  as  though  my  heart 
were  rising  into  my  throat,  followed  in- 
stantly after  by  a  motion  which  made  it 
appear  to  me  that  the  ground  was  falling 
away  beneath  my  feet,  and  leaving  me 
suspended  in  the  air.  This  was  repeated 
several  times.  Houses  were  falling  on  our 
right  hand  and  on  our  left,  pieces  of  tim- 
ber and  stones  were  driven  about  us  with 
a  force  as  great  as  though  shot  from  a  gun  ; 
many  were  struck  dead,  and  others  were 
beaten  down  and  sunk  to  the  ground, 
where  they  were  trampled  to  death.  Just 
before  us  was  a  woman  with  one  side  of 
her  face  torn  in  a  most  frightful  manner, 
whom  I  recognized,  on  seeing  the  other 
side,  as  the  keeper  of  a  shop  where  James 
and  I  had  spent  nearly  an  hour  the  pre- 
vious evening  in  buying  some  gold-em- 
broidered leather.  I  spoke  to  her,  but  she 
did  not  heed  me ;  ana  so  great  was  her 
terror,  that  she  did  not  appear  conscious 
of  the  horrible  injuries  she  had  received, 
notwithstanding  that  the  blood  was 
streaming  down  her  neck,  and  dyeing  the 
front  of  her  night-dress  a  vivid  crimson. 
With  rolling  gait  and  uncertain  steps,  we 
staggered  forward,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  but 
in  reality  we  did  not  advance  a  yard ; 
Montada's  store  was  still  in  front  of  us, 
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and  rocking  frightfully.  By  great  exer- 
tion in  a  sidelong  direction,  we  put  a  little 
more  space  between  us  and  it;  when 
down  it  came  with  a  tremendous  crash, 
throwing  a  volley  of  stones  over  the  very 
spot  where  we  had  been  standing,  and 
burying  many  persons  beneath  its  ruins. 
One  poor  man,  carrying  two  children  in 
his  arms,  was  crushed  almost  at  our  feet 
by  the  end  of  one  of  the  beams,  and  lay 
screaming  with  agony,  without  its  being 
possible  for  us  to  help  him.  The  fall  of 
this  house  was  succeeded  by  a  cessation 
of  the  motion  of  the  earth,  and  a  rush  was 
made  over  the  ruins,  regardless  of  the 
wretched  creatures  below.  The  merciful 
Providence  which  had  protected  us  hither- 
to, enabled  us  to  reach  the  open  space  in 
front  of  the  civic  hall  without  injury,  and 
here  we  halted,  feeling  that  we  should  be 
safer  than  in  the  narrow  streets. 

For  the  space  of  half  an  hour  or  there- 
abouts, there  was  no  renewal  of  the  earth- 
quakes, and  wo  had  begun  to  hope  that 
the  evil  was  over.  Hundreds  of  people, 
most  of  them  with  little  beside  their 
night-dresses  on  them,  were  huddled 
about  us,  when  suddenly,  without  a  sound 
to  give  notice  of  what  was  coming,  the 
earth  opened  in  a  zigzag  line  right  across 
the  Plaza,  a  crowd  of  persons  dropping 
into  the  chasm,  which  closed,  opened,  and 
closed  again,  and  all  in  an  instant.  "We 
were  so  close  as  to  see  this  distinctly,  and 
though  it  was  over  so  quickly  that  com- 
paratively few  of  those  on  the  Plaza  knew 
what  had  happened,  the  cries  of  mortal 
terror  which  were  uttered  by  those  who 
had  been  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  told 
those  at  a  distance  of  some  new  disaster, 
and  the  air  was  so  filled  with  shrieks  and 
prayers  for  mercy  that  I  grew  sick  with 
terror.  Some  cried  aloud  that  it  was  the 
day  of  judgment,  and  sank  groveling 
to  the  earth ;  a  desperate-looking  man  be- 
side us,  who  gave  no  cry  nor  breathed  a 
prayer,  was  violently  beating  his  own 
nead  with  a  large  stone ;  and  another  was 
savagely  attacking  every  person  within 
his  reach  like  a  wild  beast. 

All  this  time  the  moon  was  shining 
brilliantly  in  a  cloudless  firmament,  and 
when  we  looked  upward  in  our  terror,  it 
caused  hope  to  spring  up  in  our  hearts  to 
see  how  serene  every  thing  was  above ; 
but  when  our  attention  was  again  directed 
to  what  was  passing  about  us,  it  added  an 
indescribable  horror  to  the  scene,  and  for  . 
a  moment  shook  our  faith  in  the  existence  ' 


of  a  merciful  Creator  at  the  very  time 
when  we  most  needed  its  support.  Our 
great  desire  was  to  escape  to  the  hills,  the 
mind  associating  stability  with  these 
masses  of  earth  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
get  through  the  crowd  which  hemmed  us 
in  on  every  side,  and  seemed  afraid  to 
venture  again  in  the  narrow  street.  In- 
stead of  half  an  hour, elapsing  before  the 
next  shock  was  felt,  there  could  not  have 
been  half  that  time,  and  this  shock  was  far 
more  violent  than  the  previous  one,  and 
lasted  longer.  There  was  the  same  sick- 
ening motion,  not  altogether  unlike  what 
is  experienced  on  shipboard  ;  but  the  mo- 
tion itself  was  nothing  compared  with  the 
effects  of  the  terror  it  caused  to  feel  the 
earth  rocking  beneath  us,  and  this,  too 
hightened  by  the  spectacle  of  houses 
crumbling  to  dust,  bleeding  bodies,  shrieks, 
and  every  species  of  woful  utterance  which 
human  organs  are  capable  of  forming. 
From  constant  travel,  I  was  physically  al- 
most as  strong  as  my  husband,  but  with 
the  most  earnest  desire  not  to  add  to  his 
alarm  and  distress,  I  was  obliged  to  cling 
to  him  for  support  while  this  horrid  din 
was  raging  about  us.  The  dull  roaring 
sound  which  accompanied  the  movements 
of  the  earth  gradually  died  away,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  openings  of  chasms  in 
the  Plaza  were  renewed.  Wherever  these 
gaps  occurred,  a  number  of  individuals 
disappeared,  and  until  it  closed  again, 
there  was  a  long  dark  line,  from  which 
persons  made  frantic  efforts  to  recoil. 
Sometimes  these  chasms  were  straight  as 
an  arrow ;  at  other  times,  they  were  as 
crooked  as  forked  lightning.  To  try  to 
change  our  position  while  this  was  going 
on,  was  useless,  for  there  was  nothing  to 
indicate  what  direction  the  next  opening 
might  take,  and  motion  on  the  part  of 
such  a  multitude  could  only  increase  the 
loss  of  life.  Once,  indeed,  we  found  ^ur- 
selves  on  a  small  triangularly  shaped  piece 
of  ground,  with  a  chasm  on  both  sides  of 
us  of  about  a  yard  in  width.  Persons  fell 
into  this  gap  all  round  us,  but  several 
were  drawn  out  again  alive ;  James  drew 
out  three  himself  and  very  few  were 
crushed  in  it  when  it  closed.  This  sudden 
closing  of  the  earth  caused  some  of  the 
most  hideous  sights  which  it  is  possible  to 
conceive.  The  ground  did  not  always 
open  wide  enough  to  admit  the  human 
body,  or  it  opened  into  chasms  of  several 
ilvt,  but  not  of  a  greater  depth  than  four 
or  five  feet;  and  the  inconceivable  rapidi- 
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ty  with  which  they  opened  and  closed, 
caused  many  persons  to  be  caught  in  them 
by  their  legs,  in  the  case  of  the  narrow 
chasms,  and  in  the  case  of  the  broad  but 
shallow  gaps,  men,  women,  and  children 
were  crushed  together  in  one  mass,  as  re- 
garded the  lower  part  of  their  bodies, 
leaving  the  heads  separate,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  bodies  blended  together  as 
closely  as  though  they  were  one  body 
with  many  heads. 

As  soon  as  there  was  a  longer  pause 
than  usual  between  these  gapings,  we 
were  able  to  make  our  way  off  the  Plaza, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  thinning  of 
the  crowd ;  and  taking  the  broadest  of 
two  openings  which  presented  themselves 
before  us,  we  proceeded  down  it,  keeping 
as  near  the  middle  as  possible,  for  every 
now  and  then  a  house  fell  to  the  ground 
without  the  slightest  warning,  though, 
while  the  earth  was  steady,  with  little 
danger  except  to  those  immediately  oppo- 
site to  it.  We  might  have  advanced  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when  James  stopped 
to  knock  at  a  door.  I  did  not  at  first  see 
where  we  were,  but  on  looking  more  at- 
tentively, I  discovered  that  we  were  at 
the  house  of  a  man  of  whom  we  had  fre- 
quently hired  horses  during  our  stay  in 
Nanhuisalco.  Nobody  answered  his  call, 
though  he  beat  at  the  gate  with  a  stone 
with  all  his  might.  I  urged  him  not  to 
wait  for  horses,  which  might  be  unable  to 
make  their  way  with  so  much  ease  as  our- 
selves, when  he  pointed  to  his  foot,  and 
told  me  he  could  walk  no  further ;  and  I 
then  saw  that  a  vein  against  the  ankle 
must  have  been  cut  open,  for  he  was 
standing  in  quite  a  pool  of  blood.  I  hast- 
ened back  as  fast  as  my  own  wounded 
feet  would  allow  me  to  a  place  where  I 
had  seen  a  dead  body  lying,  and  from  this 
I  tore  some  strips  of  linen  sufficient  to 
fcind  up  my  husband's  feet  and  my  own. 
Greatly  relieved  by  the  protection  this 
gave  us  from  the  sharp  stones,  and  the 
accidental  kicks  and  tread  of  other  fugi- 
tives, we  left  the  shelter  of  the  gateway, 
and  joined  those  who,  like  ourselves,  were 
making  for  the  open  country,  not  on  the 
supposition  that  we  should  be  safe  there, 
but  that  we  should  have,  at  all  events,  one 
danger  the  less  to  encounter. 

I  have  omitted  to  say  that  for  some 
time  we  had  perceived  that  it  was  becom- 
ing sensibly  darker.  The  clouds  of  dust 
which  rose  from  the  falling  houses,  com- 
bined with  that  raised  by  the  trampling  of 


feet,  concealed  the  moon  from  us,  and 
made  it  difficult  for  us  to  avoid  running 
against  the  houses,  and  impossible  to  pre- 
vent falling  over  heaps  of  rubbish.  We 
could  just  distinguish  a  large,  square, 
white  house,  with  a  flat  roof,  which  we 
knew  to  belong  to  Luis  Torellas,  a  friend 
of  ours,  when  a  gentle  rise  of  the  ground, 
accompanied  by  a  low  moaning  sound, 
told  us  of  what  was  coming.  "We  stood 
still,  and  the  ground  had  hardly  subsided, 
when  there  came  another  and  louder  roar, 
and  with  it  an  upheaval  of  the  ground 
compared  with  which  all  that  had  preced- 
ed it  were  insignificant.  We  were  forced 
to  drop  on  the  ground  from  actual  inabili- 
ty to  remain  upright ;  and  here  we  sat 
tossed  up  and  down  in  a  frightful  manner, 
and  every  moment  apprehensive  that  one 
of  the  chasms  like  those  we  had  seen 
might  open  beneath  us  and  swallow  us  up. 
It  now  became  so  dark  that  we  could  see 
nothing  whatever ;  and  but  for  the  inces- 
sant crashing  of  the  falling  houses,  and 
the  renewed  cries  and  prayers,  we  might 
have  supposed  ourselves  buried  in  the 
very  center  of  the  earth.  Vainly  did  we 
strive  to  distinguish  if  Torellas's  house 
was  still  standing ;  we  could  not  even  see 
each  other's  face,  so  that  I  lost  even  that 
source  of  courage.  Presently,  the  dull 
roar  of  the  earthquake  was  mingled  with, 
or  drowned  by,  the  crashes  of  thunder  fol- 
lowing the  most  vivid  flashes  of  lightning 
I  ever  saw,  which,  though  it  left  me  in 
doubt  at  times  whether  I  had  not  been 
struck  blind,  did  us  this  service,  that  it  al- 
lowed us  to  see  that  Torellas's  house  was 
still  erect,  and  apparently  uninjured.  To 
add  to  the  horrors  of  this  night,  a  fire 
broke  out  in  a  street  near  us  in  two  or 
more  houses  at  the  same  time,  caused 
either  by  the  broken  timbers  falling  over 
an  unextinguished  fire,  or  by  the  light- 
ning. The  dryness  of  the  wood  caused 
the  flame  to  spread  with  amazing  rapidity, 
and  I  confess  that  the  light  caused  a  feel- 
ing of  satisfaction  in  my  mind,  which  no- 
body can  realize  who  has  not  been  in  a  po- 
sition of  imminent  danger  in  the  midst  of 
total  darkness.  If  I  had  been  able  to  see 
what  was  passing  in  those  houses  and  in 
the  street  between,  1  should  have  felt  far 
otherwise. 

The  undulations  of  the  earth,  though 
fainter,  still  continuing,  James  proposed 
we  should  take  refuge  with  Torellas  for  a 
time,  seeing  that  the  house  had  withstood 
the  recent  shocks,  and  not  thinking  it  like- 
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ly  we  should  have  any  others  more  vio- 
lent. "We  rose,  holding  each  other  tightly, 
and  making  our  way  to  the  door  as  direct 
as  we  could,  groped  about  till  we  had 
found  the  fastening,  when  we  pushed  it 
open,  and  felt  our  way  along  the  passage 
to  the  staircase.  We  knew  our  way  to 
the  principal  apartments  from  having  visit- 
ed at  the  house  so  frequently,  and  we 
made  our  way  from  one  to  the  other  of 
these,  notwithstanding  the  dead  silence 
which  followed  my  husband's  calls  for 
Torellas.  We  had  opened  the  doors  ,of 
several  rooms,  and  had  found  them  all  in 
total  darkness,  and  we  were  on  the  point 
of  leaving  the  house,  supposing  that  Torel- 
las with  his  family  had  abandoned  it,  when 
we  remembered  a  room  which  gave  a  fine 
view  of  the  city  and  of  the  environs.  In 
the  intense  darkness  which  prevailed,  we 
had  to  grope  a  long  time  before  we  could 
find  the  door,  but  when  we  had  found  it  and 
pushed  it  open,  the  glare  which  rushed  in- 
to our  eyes  was  terrible.  I  believed  the 
building  was  in  flames,  but  so  horrible 
was  the  pain  in  my  eyes,  and  so  great  the 
bewilderment  caused  by  the  brilliant  light 
after  being  so  long  in  such  pitchy  darkness, 
that  I  could  not  have  fled  if  I  had  felt  the 
fire  laying  hold  of  me.  I  covered  my  face 
with  my  hands,  and  as  the  pain  diminish- 
ed, I  parted  my  fingers  little  by  little,  and 
let  in  the  light  gradually,  till  I  was  able  to 
open  my  eyes  to  the  light  without  protec- 
tion. Madame  Torellas  was  most  kind  in 
her  attentions  to  me,  even  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, and  her  daughters  were  willing  as- 
sistants. They  brought  water  to  wash 
our  wounded  feet ;  but  my  husband  would 
not  suffer  the  bandages  to  be  removed, 
for  fear  of  causing  inflammation  of  the 
wounds,  by  exposing  them  to  the  air  in 
such  a  hot  climate,  especially  as  we  might 
within  a  minute  have  to  rush  out  of  the 
house.  We  were  glad  enough,  however, 
to  avail  ourselves  of  their  offered  kindness 
in  the  matter  of  clothing,  and  when  these 
arrangements  were  completed,  we  went 
to  the  window,  and  looked  out. 

The  sight  was  grand  and  horrible.  The 
flames  which  now  rose  from  the  houses  on 
both  sides  of  the  street  lit  up  the  tower  of 
the  convent,  which  had  hitherto  resisted 
the  shocks  of  the  earthquake,  with  a 
bright-red  glow,  and  showed  us  every  pro- 
jection and  crevice,  even  to  the  bird  sit- 
ting in  her  nest,  either  kept  there  by  her 
maternal  instinct,  or  too  bewildered  to  fly 
away.    A  little  below  this  convent,  the 


road  widened  several  feet  beyond  what  it 
was  just  below  us,  and  at  the  bottom  it 
narrowed  again,  and  was  shut  in  by  a 
tanner's  yard.  This  factory  or  store  was 
blazing  fiercely,  and  Torellas  told  us  that 
one  part  of  the  building  was  used  to  store 
a  large  quantity  of  saltpeter.  Most  of  the 
inhabitants  had  probably  made  their  es- 
cape; but  there  were  still  many  in  the 
street  who  might  have  delayed  their  flight 
to  save  something  from  the  general  wreck, 
but  were  more  likely  plunderers  who  were 
taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  and 
terror  to  help  themselves  to  the  property 
of  others.  If  this  were  so,  they  paid  dearly 
for  their  crime.  A  repetition  of  the  shocks, 
so  violent,  that  the  broad,  solid  building 
in  which  we  were  shook  and  trembled, 
brought  down  the  convent-tower,  which 
crushed  the  opposite  houses  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  street  into  one  mass,  so  thaf  a 
low  but  flaming  barrier  cut  off  their  es- 
cape, and  shut  them  in  on  all  sides.  It 
was  a  dreadful  sight  to  see  the  poor  crea- 
tures running  to  and  fro,  seeking  with 
frantic  gestures  an  outlet,  and  finding  none. 
Some  fell  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  in* 
sensible  or  dead ;  a  few  leaped  among  the 
burning  ruins,  and  were  either  consumed 
or  made  their  escape,  for  they  returned  no 
more ;  but  the  greater  part  of  them  hud- 
dled together  in  the  broadest  part  of  the 
street,  Sic  stronger  struggling  savagely  to 
force  themselves  into  the  center  of  the 
group.  The  intense  heat  soon  reduced 
strong  and  weak  to  one  level,  and  for  some 
minutes  before  motion  ceased  altogether, 
we  could  distinguish  nothing  but  a  writh- 
ing mass.  Soon  a  pale  bright  flame  seem- 
ed to  be  hovering  over  it,  like  a  bird  of 
prey  over  a  dying  camel  in  the  desert, 
sinking  lower  and  lower,  till  it  suddenly 
seized  upon  it  and  wrapped  it  in  a  shroud  of 
fi  re.  Faint  with  horror,  yet  with  something 
like  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  in  my  heart 
that  we  had  not  wandered  into  this  street 
in  the  obscurity,  I  turned  away  from  the 
window,  and  sat  down  on  a  couch.  James 
said  he  intended  to  try  and  get  out  of  the 
town  as  soon  as  it  was  daylight,  but  To- 
rellas declared  that  his  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  his  house  was  so  perfect  that 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  abandon  it, 
but  that  his  wife  and  family  were  free  to 
go  with  us  if  they  chose.  At  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  daylight  wo  all  ascended  to 
the  roof  of  the  house,  to  get  a  more  per- 
fect view  of  the  extent  of  the  damage 
that  had  been  done.    The  shocks  were 
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still  frequent,  but  less  violent,  and  we 
comforted  ourselves  with  the  belief  that 
the  worst  was  over.  In  every  direction 
there  were  gaps  where  a  heap  of  rubbish 
alone  remained  to  indicate  the  place 
whereon  a  building  had  formerly  stood ; 
and  while  we  were  looking,  the  air  at  a 
particular  spot  would  be  filled  with  dust, 
showing  that  another  house  had  been  added 
to  the  list  of  the  fallen.  Our  host  brought 
us  some  food  and  wine,  and  had  gone 
down  to  get  some  segars  for  himself  and 
James,  when  a  prolonged  dull  roar  told  us 
that  another  shock  was  approaching.  The 
house  trembled  with  a  vibratory  motion 
which  made  me  stretch  out  my  hands  to 
lay  hold  of  something  to  steady  myself. 
All  at  once  the  vibratory  motion  changed 
for  one  of  upheaval,  the  house  parted  in 
two,  and  we  felt  ourselves  descending  to 
the  earth  with  a  rapidity  which  took  my 
breath  away,  and  I  became  for  the  first 
time  insensible.  When  I  recovered  my 
senses,  my  first  thought  was  of  my  hus- 
band. I  opened  my  eyes,  and  found  him 
still  alive,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  with  limbs 
unbroken,  though  greatly  bruised.  He 
was  feeling  my  pulse,  and  looking  anx- 
iously at  my  face  for  signs  of  recovery, 
and  his  joy  when  I  opened  my  eyes  was 
evident  even  to  my  enfeebled  vision.  Af- 
ter a  moment,  I  thought  of  Madame  To- 
rellas  and  her  daughters,  and  asked  him 
in  a  faint  voice  if  they  were  safe ;  but  he 
only  pointed  to  what  appeared  a  heap  of 
torn  clothing  without  speaking,  and  I  com- 
prehended that  they — who  at  the  moment 
when  the  division  took  place  were  stand- 
ing at  the  edge  of  the  terrace,  looking  at 
the  still  burning  ruins — had  been  precipi- 
tated into  the  street  and  killed. 

When  I  attempted  to  move,  I  suffered 
intense  pain  in  my  right  leg,  which  was  so 
helpless  that  I  felt  it  must  be  broken.  Mv 
husband  examined  it,  and  found  that  it 
was  fractured  a  little  below  the  knee,  and 
that  any  further  walking  on  my  part  was 
quite  out  of  the  question.  He  went  away 
jot  a  minute  or  two,  and  came  back  with 
some  strips  of  linen  and  pieces  of  rafters, 
which  he  smoothed  and  cut  with  his  knife 
into  splints,  and  set  the  bone  as  well  as 
circumstances  would  admit  of.  After  he 
had  done  this,  he  searched  for  and  found 
some  of  the  food  which  poor  Torellas  had 
brought  up,  and  made  me  swallow  a  few 
mouthfuls ;  but  I  wanted  water  most,  and 
this  he  was  unable  to  get  without  going 
some  distance,  wherefore  I  preferred  to 


suffer  thirst  rather  than  let  him  go  out  of 
my  sight.  Daylight  made  no  difference 
in  the  severity  of  the  shocks ;  but  shortly 
after  sunrise  they  became  less  frequent, 
and  about  noon  seemed  to  have  ceased 
altogether,  and  people  began  to  appear 
again  in  the  street.  My  husband  appealed 
to  several  who  passed  to  assist  him  in  re- 
moving me  to  a  place  of  shelter,  but  they 
all  refused  or  pretended  not  to  hear  him  ; 
probably  they  had  lost  relatives  the  pre- 
vious night,  and  were  too  anxious  to  disco- 
ver any  thing  respecting  them  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  words  of  a  stranger.  It  was  im- 
possible to  carry  me  himself  in  the  condi- 
tion I  was  in,  on  account  of  the  pain  it 
gave  me  to  move,  and  we  were  obliged, 
though  with  great  reluctance,  to  consent 
to  a  separation  while  he  went  to  Batalha, 
the  horse-dealer,  to  get  a  mule  to  carry 
me,  a  vehicle  of  any  kind  being  useless  in 
such  encumbered  streets.  Every  minute 
seemed  an  hour  while  I  was  waiting  his 
return,  and  yet  minute  after  minute  passed, 
and  he  did  not  make  his  appearance.  I 
knew  the  distance  was  not  great,  and  mak- 
ing every  allowance,  as  I  thought,  for  the 
difficulties  he  might  have  to  overcome,  he 
ought  to  have  been  back  long  since,  when 
a  darkening  of  the  air,  accompanied  this 
time  by  a  strong  sulphureous  smell,  gave 
notice  that  another  calamitv  was  about  to 
burst  on  the  devoted  city.  The  openings 
of  the  ground  were  more  frequent  and  far 
more  terrible  to  see,  now  that  the  daylight 
illuminated  them,  and  showed  their  unfa- 
thomable depth.  One  of  these  split  open 
so  close  to  the  ruins  on  which  I  was  lying, 
that  a  portion  rolled  in.  The  sun's  rays 
fell  directly  into  it,  and  I  shuddered  as  I 
gazed  into  the  gulf,  which  was  deeper 
than  the  deepest  abyss  I  had  ever  imagin- 
ed myself  falling  into  in  the  wildest  night- 
mare. I  drew  back  trembling  with  hor- 
ror and  fright,  and  buried  my  face  in  my 
arnis  to  shut  out  the  dreadful  spectacle.  I 
prayed  for  my  husband's  return,  but  he 
came  not.  I  would  have  dragged  myself 
along  in  the  direction  in  which  he  had 
gone,  if  I  had  been  able,  but  I  was  entirely 
powerless;  and  to  add  to  the  terrors  of 
my  position,  I  now  discovered  that  a  cir- 
cular stone  building  (used,  I  believe,  for 
the  temporary  confinement  of  prisoners) 
trembled  with  every  shock,  anctf  cracked 
as  it  was  in  different  directions,  threaten- 
ed every  instant  to  bury  me  beneath  its 
ruins. 
It  will  not  be  easy  for  any  body  to  real- 
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ize  my  feelings  as  I  lay  on  this  heap  of 
rubbish,  watching  the  quivering  blocks  of 
stone  and  the  powdered  mortar  which  was 
grated  out  from  between  them,  and  fell 
upon  me  in  a  shower  of  dust.  I  entreated 
several  who  passed  to  come  and  remove 
me,  if  only  for  a  few  yards,  so  that  I  might 
be  out  of  reach  of  the  building ;  and  some 
were  about  to  help  me,  but  when  they 
saw  the  imminence  of  the  danger,  they, 
like  the  Levite  of  old,  turned  away,  and 
passed  by  on  the  other  side.  The  good 
Samaritan  came  at  last,  however,  in  the 
form  of  a  poor  woman,  carrying  a  baby  in 
her  arms.  In  answer  to  my  appeal,  she 
laid  her  babe  tenderly  on  the  ground, 
lifted  me  up,  and  carried  me  beyond  the 
reach  of  this  last  danger ;  after  which  she 
offered  to  get  me  some  water,  an  offer  I 
accepted  with  a  grateful  heart,  for  the 
pain  I  was  enduring,  and  the  anxiety  I  had 
undergone,  had  parched  my  throat  to  that 
degree  that  every  breath  I  drew  caused 
me  the  most  acute  pain,  hightened,  per- 
haps, by  the  sulphureous  exhalations  which 
now  filled  the  air.  She  was  going  to  carry 
her  babe  with  her,  but  I  took  it  from  her 
as  she  was  stooping  to  pick  it  up,  and  told 
her  I  would  take  care  of  it.  Poor  litttle 
innocent,  it  wanted  no  further  care.  It 
seemed  asleep,  but  it  was  a  sleep  from 
which  it  would  never  wake  again ;  proba- 
bly it  had  been  suffocated  by  the  pressure 
of  the  crowd  on  the  preceding  night.  The 
kind  woman  soon  returned  with  some 
water,  and  I  raised  it  to  my  lips  eagerly, 
anticipating  the  most  delicious  sensations 
from  the  refreshing  coolness  it  sent  through 
me  the  instant  it  touched  my  lips.     I  found, 


to  my  disappointment,  that  contact  be- 
tween it  and  my  throat  caused  me  so  much 
pain  that  I  could  only  swallow  a  few 
mouthful*,  and  I  was  obliged  to  content 
myself  with  the  relief  it  afforded  me  to 
hold  it  in  my  mouth. 

I  questioned  the  charitable  creature  who 
had  so  opportunely  come  to  my  assistance 
as  to  where  she  was  going,  and  found  she 
had  no  fixed  idea  beyond  getting  into  the 
open  country,  upon  which  I  proposed  that 
if  she  would  remain  with  me  till  my  hus- 
band returned,  we  would  take  her  with  us. 
She  accepted  ray  offer,  and  to  my  great 
joy  she  had  not  long  to  wait  before  he  re- 
turned, with  two  mules  which  he  had 
found  in  a  stable  in  the  suburbs,  the  house 
to  which  he  first  went  having  been  shaken 
down.  He  seated  me  on  the  mule,  and 
though  he  had  still  great  difficulties  to 
contend  against,  in  the  form  of  clouds  of 
dust,  heaps  of  ruins,  and  occasional  gaps 
in  the  ground,  we  gradually  approached 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  which  we  ulti- 
mately succeeded  in  passing  through,  and 
finally  found  a  place  of  refuge  in  a  shep- 
herd's hut,  which  an  earthquake  might 
swallow  up,  but  could  not  shake  down, 
from  (its  being  built,  except  a  few  stones 
heaped  up  round  the  lower  part,  of  stakes, 
wiclcerwork,  and  dried  sheep-skins  with 
the  wool  on  them. 

We  did  not  return  to  Nanhuisalco  till 
April,  1 860,  some  months  after  the  catas- 
trophe, when  we  found  that  traces  of  the 
earthquakes  still  remained,  in  the  form  of 
deep  chasms,  which  gaped  in  a  way  that 
forcibly  recalled  the  horrors  we  had  seen 
on  that  occasion. 


-»»>*• 


A  joint-stock  company  has  been  formed  at  Mul- 
house  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton  at  Senegal.  M. 
Prouet,  who  inhabited  Senegal  for  fifteen  years,  is 
appointed  by  the  company  to  direct  the  new  estab- 
lishment. He  has  already  left  France,  taking  with 
In  in  machinery  for  the  preparation  of  the  raw 
cotton. 

Iniquity. — When  Iniquity  has  played  her  part  in 
the  theater  of  life,  Vengeance  leaps  upon  the  stage ; 
the  comedy  is.  short,  the  tragedy  generally  long. 

A  toung  lady,  on  being  asked  what  calling  she 


wished  her  sweetheart  to  follow,  blushingly  replied 
that  she  wanted  him  to  be  a  husbandman. 

Sulkiness. — Never  sulk.  Better  draw  the  cork 
of  your  indignation,  and  let  it  foam  and  fume,  than 
wire  it  down  to  turn  sour  and  acrid  within  you. 
Sulks  affect  the  liver,  and  are  still  worse  for  tho 
heart  and  the  soul  Wrath  driven  in  is  as  danger- 
ous to  the  moral  health  as  suppressed  small-pox  to 
the  animal  system.  Dissipate  it  by  reflecting  on  the 
mildness,  humility,  and  serenity  of  better  men  than 
yourself,  suffering  under  greater  wrongs  than  you 
h  ive  ever  been  called  upon  to  bear. 
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THE  FOSSIL  HUMAN  SKELETON  FROM  GUADALOUPE.* 


The  following  document  seems  never  to 
have  been  printed,  and  is  not  so  much  as 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Charles  Kcenig,  in  his 
letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  published  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society \  (vol.  civ.  p.  107,  1814.) 
Nevertheless  it  appears  to  be  worth  pre- 
serving, not  only  because  it  is  the  narra- 
tive of  the  most  important  person  con- 
cerned in  the  acquisition  of  this  celebrated 
fossil,  but  inasmuch  as  it  corrects  several 
slight,  inaccuracies  in  the  popular  versions 
of  the  discovery,  and  suggests  some  con- 
siderations which  have  been  overlooked  by 
all  other  writers. 

The  occurrence  of  fossil  skeletons  at 
Guadaloupe  was  first  noticed  in  1805,  by 
M.  Manuel  Cortes  y  Campomanes,  an  offi- 
cer of  the  French  Government.  They 
were  described  by  General  Ernouf,  gov- 
ernor of  the  colony,  in  a  letter  to  M. 
Faujas  Saint-Fond,  (Annales  du  Museum, 
vol.  v.  1805,)  and  afterward  by  M.  La- 
vaisse,  in  his  Voyage  d  la  Trinidad, 
(1813.)  Ernouf  says  that  on  that  part  of 
the  windward  (or  north-east)  side  of  the 
Grande-Terre,  called  La  Moule,  skeletons 
are  found  enveloped  in  "  masses  de  madre- 
pores petrifies,"  very  hard,  and  situated 
within  the  line  of  high  water.  M.  La- 
vaisse  adds  that  the  bed  with  human 
skeletons  is  nearly  an  English  mile  in 
length ;  and  that  he  found  in  it  hatchets 
and  other  implements,  made  of  a  basaltic 
or  porphyritic  rock,  as  well  as  bones.  No 
mention  is  made  of  pottery. 

It  appears  then  that  the  skeletons  were 
not  found  "on  the  main-land  of  Guada- 
loupe,'* as  represented  by  Dr.  Mantell  and 
Sir  C.  Lyell,  but  on  the  adjoining  island 
of  Grande-Terre,  which  is  separated  in- 
deed by  a  very  narrow  channel.  It  is 
described  as  a  flat  limestone  country,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  the  debris  of  corals,  with 
here  and  there  single  hills  of  shell-lime- 

*  Letter  of  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane 
respecting  the  Fouil  Human  Skeleton,  from  Ghutda- 
loupe,  now  in  the  British  Mueewm.  Communicated 
by  S.  P.  Woodwabd,  F.G.S. 


stone;    while    Guadaloupe,  properly    so 
called,  is  entirely  volcanic. 

The  block  of  stone  brought  home  by 
Admiral  Cochrane  was  originally  of  a  flat- 
tened oval  form,  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  thickness,  and  weighed  nearly  two  tons. 
There  were  no  marks  of  the  tool  upon  it 
except  the  few  holes  evidently  made  to 
assist  in  raising  the  block,  and  it  had  very 
much  the  appearance  of  a  huge  nodule 
disengaged  from  a  surrounding  mass.  The 
situation  of  the  skeleton  in  the  block  was 
so  superficial  that  its  presence  in  the  rock 
on  the  coast  had  probably  been  indicated 
by  the  projection  of  some  of  the  more 
elevated  parts  of  the  left  arm.  The  bones, 
when  first  laid  bare  by  the  Museum  work- 
men, were  soft,  and  had  a  moldering  ap- 
pearance ;  but  after  an  exposure  for  some 
days  to  the  air,  they  acquired  a  consider- 
able degree  of  hardness.  Sir  H.  Davy 
ascertained  that  they  still  contained  part  of 
their  animal  matter.  The  rock  is  calcare- 
ous, with  traces  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
(found  by  Dr.  Thomson,)  and  *was  said  to 
be  harder  then  statuary  marble.  It  has  a 
yellowish-gray  color,  and  is  formed  of 
disintegrated  white  madrepore,  with  a  few 
fine  particles  of  red  madrepore,  and  occa- 
sional fragments  of  those  corals ;  it  con- 
tained also  the  shell  of  a  recent  land-snail, 
(Helix  acuta,)  and  the  "  magpie"  Trochus, 
(T  pica,)  a  common  sea-shell  of  that 
coast. 

This  subject  is  also  treated  of  by  Baron 
George  Cuvier,  in  his  famous  Discours 
sur  les  Revolution*  de  la  Surface  du 
Globe,  (Ed.  3,  Paris,  8vo,  1825 ;  originally 
published  in  connection  with  his Recherches 
sur  les  Ossemens  Fossiles,  of  which  the 
best  edition  is  the  4th,  8 vo,  Paris,  1834, 
with  4to  Atlas.)  After  referring  to  the 
skeleton  obtained  with  so  much  labor  by 
General  Ernouf,  which  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  English,  he  says  that  more 
recently  General  Donzelot  had  extracted 
another  example,  now  placed  in  the  Cabi- 
net du  Roi,  (Jardin  des  Plantes,)  at  Paris, 
and  of  this  he  gives  a  description  and 
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figure.  It  was  imbedded  in  a  softer  sand- 
stone, also  containing  a  recent  land-shell, 
(Bulimus  Guadalupemis,  Fer.,)of  a  spe- 
cies still  inhabiting  the  island.  The  lower 
jaw  is  preserved,  but  the  skull  is  wanting, 
as  in  the  former  specimen.  The  other 
skeleton  is  extended  in  the  usual  position 
of  the  burial;  but  this  has  the  knees 
doubled  up,  and  seems  to  have  been  in- 
terred in  the  sitting  position  customary 
among  the  Caribs.  They  may  have  be- 
longed to  individuals  o(  two  different 
tribes.  General  Emouf  explains  the  cir- 
cumstances by  reference  to  a  tradition  of 
a  battle  and  massacre  on  this  spot,  of  a 
tribe  of  Galibis  by  the  Caribs,  about  the 
year  1710.  The  name  Galibi  was  said  to 
have  belonged  to  an  ancient  tribe  of  Caribs 
of  Guiana,  but  according  to  a  suggestion 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  it  may  have  origin- 
ated in  the  substitution  of  the  letter  I  for 
r,  in  the  word  Caribee. 

The  only  other  article  of  any  importance 
connected  with  this  subject  is  a  Report 
by  Dr.  James  Moultrie,  on  a  Skull  of  the 
Guadaloupe  Fossil  Human  Skeleton,  (com- 
municatee! by  Dr.  Shepard  to  SiUiman^a 
American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arty 
vol.  xxx.  p.  361,  New-Haven,  1837.)  The 
remains  consisted  of  four  cranial  bones,  a 
fragment  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  lower 
part  of  a  thighbone,  imbedded  in  a  matrix 
exactly  like  a  i>ortion  of  the  rock  given  by 
Mr.  Kcenig,  from  the  British  Museum 
specimen,  to  which  they  were  said  to  have 
originally  belonged.  They  were  brought 
from  Guadaloupe  by  M.  L'Herminiere, 
and  placed  in  the  museum  of  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society  of  South-Caro- 
lina, in  August,  1810,  and  were  purchased 
in  the  November  following  by  the  Medical 
College  of  the  State,  for  its  Museum  in 
Charleston.  "These  relics,"  says  Dr. 
Moultrie,  u  have  been  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  head  of  an  individual  of  the  Carib 
race.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  mistake. 
The  anterior  posterior  diameter  is  too 
short,  the  occipital  region  too  flat,  and  the 
lateral  and  vertical  developments  too  full, 
upon  a  reconstruction  of  the  cranium,  to 
justify  such  a  supposition.  Compared 
with  the  cranium  of  a  Peruvian  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Medical  College  of  the 
State  of  South-Carolina,  the  craniological 
similiarity  manifested  between  them  is  too 
striking  to  permit  us  to  question  their  na- 
tional identity. 

Without  attaching  too  much  importance 
to  this  ethnological  opinion,  it  may  yet  be 


doubted  whether  the  interment  of  the 
skeletons  was  quite  so  recent  as  supposed 
by  General  Ernouf.  Admiral  Cochrane 
has  suggested  the  probability  that  it  took 
place  before  the  sea  had  encroached  upon 
that  portion  of  the  shore,  so  as  to  cover 
it  at  high  water,  a  change  of  no  great 
amount,  as  the  tides  in  the  Antilles  only 
amount  to  two  or  three  feet ;  and  the  vol- 
canic activity  of  La  Souffriere,  in  Guada- 
loupe, may  well  have  caused  such  a  slight 
oscillation  of  level  on  a  neighboring  shore. 
The  beach  must  have  consisted  of  loose 
sand  at  the  time  of  the  interment  of  the 
bodies,  and  the  process  of  solidification 
may  have  taken  place  gradually,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  subsidence  and  displacement 
of  some  of  the  bones.  The  narrative  of 
Admiral  Cochrane,  and  the  statement  of 
Mr.  KcDnig,  equally  convey  the  impression 
that  the  coral  sand  formed  a  sort  of  con- 
cretionary mass  around  the  bodies,  which 
doubtless  supplied  the  phosphoric  acid 
since  detected  in  the  stone.  If  Guadaloupe 
was  densely  wooded  like  most  of  the 
West-Indian  Islands  when  first  discovered 
by  Europeans,  it  woirid  have  been  equally 
natural  tor  the  savage  inhabitants  to  guard 
against  hostile  intrusion,  or  settle  their  own 
private  differences,  and  bury  their  dead  on 
the  open  sandy  shore.  There  are  great  ac- 
cumulations of  shell-sand  at  the  bland  of 
Ascension,  described  by  Mr.  Darwin,  and 
to  them  the  turtles  come  to  bury  their 
eggs ;  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  beach 
consolidates  before  the  young  are  hatched, 
and  when  quarried  for  building  purposes, 
the  petrified  eggs  containing  bones  of 
the  little  turtles  are  exposed  to  view,  as 
in  the  specimen  presented  by  Mrs.  Ken- 
yon  to  the  Geological  Society.  Deposits 
of  calcareous  sand  are  also  cemented  by 
the  percolation  of  fresh  water,  as  men- 
tioned by  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane.  The 
ancient  province  of  Pamphylia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  is  described  by  Professor  E.  Forbes 
and  Captain  Spratt  as  being  wholly  com- 
posed of  travertine,  full  of  holes  and 
caverns,  in  which  innumerable  streams 
disappear  from  sight  to  burst  forth  afresh 
after  a  passage  underground.  On  this 
coast  the  beaches  are  all  petrified,  and  the 
fisherman  who  runs  his  boat  ashore  upon 
what  appears  to  be  a  bank  of  sand  or 
shingle,  will  find  her  bottom  stove  in  upon 
a  rock.  The  Admiral  refers  to  the  bone- 
breccia  of  Gibraltar,  in  terms  which  make 
it  desirable  to  say  that  the  rock  itself  is  a 
mass  of  gray  secondary  limestone,  of  un- 
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cejjain  age,  containing  Terebratnlce,  simi- 1 
lar  to  T.  fimbria  of  the  inferior  oolite; 
and  that  the  red  dish -colored  rock  with 
monkey-bones  is  only  found  in  caves  and 
fissures.  It  is  a  modern  deposit,  such  as 
occurs  in  all  limestone  countries ;  in  this 
case  the  caverns  having  been  much  fre- 
quented formerly  by  soldiers  of  the  garri- 
son and  picnic  parties,  numerous  tobacco 
pipes  and  chicken-bones  have  become 
mingled  with  human  remains  and  those  of 
the  older  natives  of  the  rock. 


(copy  of  l 


IB) 


64  Welbeck  Street,  ) 

August  27th,  1618.  f 
"My  Lokd:  The  stone  thnt  I  brought  from 
Guadeloupe,  of  which  I  spoke  to  jour  lordship, 
was  found  near  to  tbe  port  La  Moulle,  situated 
on  the  Windward  aide  of  Grande  Terre.  The 
French  Government  had  directed  this  and  an- 
other that  was  discovered,  to  be  carefully  cut 
from  the  Rock,  an  operation  very  difficult  to 
effect,  from  their  position  being  within  the  line 
of  high  water,  consequently  the  workmen  could 
only  be  employed  when  the  tide  had  receded 
from  the  Shore,  and  to  preserve  the  Body  entire 
they  were  under  the  necessity  to  undermine  it, 
carefully  removing  the  surrounding  Rocks. 
The  first  that  was  brought  round  to  the  seat  of 
Government  was  I  understand  sent  to  France 
in  a  Ship  of  War,  and  this  was  to  have  followed 
had  the  Island  not  been  taken  at  the  period  it 
was.  Tbe  expense  of  cutting  out  the  one  I 
brought  home  I  was  told  exceeded  three  thou- 
sand Pounds,  but  of  this  I  can  speak  with  no 
kind  of  certainty,  as  the  administration  carried 
with  them  all  their  Books  and  Papers.  By  a 
man  of  considerable  abilities  in  mineralogy, 
now  resident  in  Guadeloupe,  I  was  informed 
that  the  body  contained  within  this  stone  lies 
in  a  diagonal  position,  the  side  appearing  on  the 
upper  edge  of  the  stone,  he  described  this  to 
me  and  pointed  out  the  arm  and  some  parts.  I 
had  it  in  contemplation  to  saw  it  In  two,  so  as 
to  have  cut  the  body  asunder  in  a  line  from 


bead  to  foot,  I  afterwards  thought  it  better  that 
it  should  be  conveyed  to  England  in  its  present 
state.  There  is  no  truce  in  tbe  History  of  tho 
Island  that  can  lead  to  the  cause  of  this  extra- 
ordinary petre faction,  nor  have  I  heard  of  any 
conjecture  as  to  its  original  formation.  My  idea 
is  that  previous  to  the  discovery  of  America 
the  inhabitants  were  in  the  habit  of  burying 
their  dead  near  the  Sea  in  the  Sand,  the  dryness 
of  which  bad  kept  the  body  in  a  state  of  pre- 
servation until  the  Send  had  formed  an  incrust- 
ation round  it,  in  this  it  may  have  been  assisted 
by  the  Alteration  of  Water  from  the  Sea,  which 
is  known  in  that  Country  to  contain  much  cal- 
careous matter,  as  is  visible  in  the  formation  of 
the  white  coral ;  in  many  places  the  spring 
Water  has  the  same  effect,  which  probably  was 
an  agent  on  the  present  occasion,  as  the  Sea  ap- 
pears to  have  gained  considerably  upon  the  Sand 
in  that  Quarter  by  its  annual  progress;  that 
part  which  was  originally  dry  became  sub- 
mersed, and  now  forms  the  Rocks  upon  the 
Shore,  out  of  which  these  '  Galibies'  or  human 
Bodies  have  been  cut,  (this  being  the  name 
given  by  tbe  French  Chemists.) 

"  At  Gibraltar  I  have  observed  many  bones 
in  the  Lime  stone  of  which  that  Rock  is  com- 

Ced  that  resembled  those  of  the  human  Body, 
;  upon  examination  they  were  discovered  to 
he  of  the  Monkey  Tribe.  I  have  also  observed 
there  the  constant  increase  of  Matter  occasioned 
by  the  Alteration  of  Water  from  the  Rock,  now 
if  one  of  these  Animals  happened  to  die  under 
this  Alteration,  the  deposited  Matter  would  soon 
form  an  incrustation  round  the  body,  although 
this  could  not  take  place  at  Guadaloupe  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  Gibraltar,  I  still  consider 
them  as  analogous  to  each  other,  as  the  same 
effects  are  I  believe  produced  in  many  parts  of 
England. 

"I  submit  these  my  ideas  with  much  diffi- 
dence, well  knowing  that  upon  the  Stone  being 
inspected  more  able  conjectures  will  be  formed 
by  those  better  competent  to  decide  the  ques- 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  Lordship's 
"Moetobedt  humble  Servt, 

"  Albxb.  Cochrane. 
"The  Honble.  Lord  Melville,  etc  etc.  etc." 
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There  is  a  curious  tendency  in  the  hu- 
man mind  to  allow  itself  to  be  misled  by 
negative  evidence.  It  arises  chiefly  from 
the  conservative  spirit  of  indolence  which 
does  not  like  to  be  disturbed  in  its  repose, 
and  which  is  better  satisfied  to  believe  that 
things  do  not  exist,  because  we  have  not 
found  them,  than  to  undertake  the  labors 
of  a  fresh  search.  There  is  likewise  a 
readiness  to  establish  a  scientific  ortho- 
doxy upon  insufficient  evidence,  and  to 
resent,  as  a  pestilent  heresy,  whatever 
facts,  opinions,  or  conclusions  militate 
against  the  canons  of  credence  which  have 
been  arbitrarily  laid  down.  A  good 
philosophical  training  removes  prejudices, 
and  establishes  a  readiness  to  believe  upon 
sufficient  proof  being  adduced,  proposi- 
tions that  contradict  its  previous  ideas. 
But  while  professed  students  of  science  feel 
this  influence  in  the  earlier'  portions  of 
their  career,  they  often  suffer  a  psycholo- 
gical ossification  as  age  creeps  over  them, 
and  they  become  as  great  opponents  of 
novelty  as  if  tho  powers  of  Knowledge 
were  exhausted  and  nothing  new  could 
possibly  be  true.  Of  course,  as  our  store 
of  facts  grows  larger,  and  sound  induction 
establishes  a  larger  number  of  principles 
from  which  accurate  deductions  can  be 
made,  many  of  the  discoveries  of  science 
will  simply  realize  anticipations  previously 
formed ;  but  we  must  still  expect  that 
Nature  will  be  forever  a  region  of  won- 
der and  surprise,  in  which  many  things 
that  were  undreamt  of,  or  which  were 
even  inconceivable  before  their  discovery, 
will  come  to  us  with  all  the  unquestiona- 
ble credentials  of  l>clief. 

Every  department  of  science  can  offer 
illustrations  of  these  views ;  but  in  none 
have  old  conceptions  been  more  complete- 
ly revolutionized  than  in  marine  zoology, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
profound  depths  of  the  sea.  It  was  as- 
sumed that  life  rapidly  diminished  with 
increasing  profundity,  and  that  our  plum- 

•  TJic  Xorth  Atlantic  Sea-Bed.     Part  I     By  E. 
C.  Wallicu,  M.D.,  F.LS.,  F.G.S.     Van  Voorst. 


mets  soon  arrived  at  a  region  where  no 
"  dim  beams, "  "  amid  the  streams, " 
"  wove  their  network  of  colored  light," 
but  where  the  world  of  waters  rested  for 
ages  in  unbroken  silence  and  lifeless 
gloom.  There  was,  however,  little  excuse 
for  the  extent  to  which  these  opinions 
were  carried ;  for,  as  Dr.  Wallich  reminds 
us,  the  late  Sir  John  Ross  published  in 
1810  an  account  of  his  having  obtained 
in  Baffin's  Bay  various  "sea -worms," 
"  shrimps,"  and  other  creatures  from 
u  depths  greatly  exceeding  those  at  which 
animal  life  was  supposed  to  exist;  and 
nearly  thirty  years  subsequently  Sir  James 
Ross  also  reported  having  dredged  up 
living  creatures  from  great  depths  in  the 
Antarctic  seas ;"  but  these  important  dis- 
coveries met  with  no  attention,  and  it  may 
be  fairly  said  that  the  capture  of  the  deep- 
sea  star-fishes  by  the  Bulldog  was  the 
first  incident  that  materially  modified  pre- 
existing and  erroneous  views.  To  snow 
the  process  of  reasoning  adopted  by  dis- 
tinguished men  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, Dr.  Wallich  quotes  Mr.  Page's  Ad- 
vanced Text-Book  of  Geology,  that,  ^ac- 
cording to  experiment,  water  at  the  depth 
of  one  thousand  feet  is  compressed  one 
three  hundred  and  fortieth  of  its  own 
bulk,  and  at  this  rate  of  compression  we 
know  that  at  great  depths  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  as  known  to  us,  can  not 
possibly  exist."  If  Mr.  Page  had  written 
u  we  guci? s,"  instead  of  "  we  know,"  he 
would  have  more  accurately  described  the 
groundwork  of  a  dicision  which  natural- 
ists had  arrived  at  by  common  consent, 
without  either  examining  the  deep-sea 
bed  to  ascertain  what  it  really  contained, 
or  without  acquainting  themselves  with 
some  of  the  principal  conditions  that 
would  determine  whether  or  not  it  could 
offer  the  means  of  existence  to  any  living 
thing.  In  the  same  spirit  which  dictated 
Mr.  Page's  remarks,  Professor  Philips,  in 
his  Origin  and  Succession  of  Life  on  the 
Earth,  expresses  the  belief  that  at  three 
hundred  fathoms  life  is  extinct,  thus  com- 
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pletely  ignoring  the  eight  hundred  fath- 
oms sounding  from  which  Sir  John  Ross 
brought  up  a  caput  medusa,  and  the 
various  creatures  he  obtained  at  a  some- 
what smaller  depth. 

In  science,  as  in  other  spheres  of  human 
activity,  a  reasoning  credulity  often  fol- 
lows an  equally  unreasonable  skepticism, 
and  we  are  glad  to  notice  that  Dr.  Wal- 
lich, while  laudably  anxious  as  "  King  of 
the  Deep  Sea,"  to  increase  the  number  of 
his  subjects,  boldly  resists  arguments  in 
their  favor,  which  although  tempting  are 
not  conclusive.  Thus  Professor  Ehren- 
berg  assumed  that  the  presence  of  unde- 
composed  fleshy  matter,  (sarcode,)  in 
foramenifera,  whose  shells  were  found  at 
very  great  depths,  was  a  proof  that  they 
had  been  alive  in  the  situation  in  which 
they  were  discovered;  but  Dr.  Wallich 
demonstrates  the  fallacy  of  this  reasoning, 
although  he  expects  its  conclusion  will  ul- 
timately prove  to  be  correct  and  that 
hereafter  specimens  will  be  obtained 
whose  vital  movements  will  leave  the 
question  in  no  doubt. 

Before  examining  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  deep-sea  organisms  live,  we  will 
advert  to  the  most  startling  acquisitions 
which  Dr.  Wallich  made,  especially  to  his 
famous  star-fish  haul.  He  tells  us  the 
sounding  was  taken  in  latitude  fifty-nine 
degrees  twenty-seven  minutes  north ;  lon- 
gitude twenty-six  degrees  forty-one  min- 
utes east,  about  half-way  between  Cape 
Farewell  and  the  north-west  coast  of  Ire- 
land* The  depth  was  twelve  hundred 
and  sixty  fathoms,  and  "  adhering  to  the 
last  fifty  fathoms  of  the  line,  which  had 
rested  on  the  ground  for  several  moments, 
were  thirteen  Ophiocomoe,  varying  in  di- 
ameter across  the  arms  from  two  to  five 
inches."  These  animals  moved  their  arms 
after  reaching  the  deck.  The  star-fishes  so 
remarkably  obtained  appeared  to  be  liv- 
ing in  the  midst  of  their  "normal  haunts." 
In  their  digestive  cavity  was  found  a 
quantity  of  fresh-looking  globigerinm,  and 
tney  seem  to  have  been  associated  with 
creatures  of  a  still  higher  type.  Thus  we 
read  "  in  these  soundings  (including  that 
in  which  the  star-fishes  were  obtained) 
taken  in  the  undermentioned  positions 
and  depths — namely,  latitude  fifty-nine 
degrees  twenty-seven  minutes  north ;  lon- 
gitude twenty-six  degrees  forty-one  min- 
utes west,  depth  twelve  hundred  and  six- 
ty fathoms;  latitude  fifty-eight  degrees 
twenty -three  minutes  north,   longitude 


forty-eight  degrees  fifty  minutes  west, 
depth  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen  fath- 
oms ;  and  latitude  fifty-six  degrees  forty- 
three  minutes  north,  longitude  eleven  de- 
frees  fifty-five  minutes  west,  depth  twelve 
undred  and  sixty-eight  fathoms — many 
cylindrical  tubes  occurred,  varying  from 
one  eighth  to  one  half  an  inch  in  length, 
and  from  one  fiftieth  to  one  seventieth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  These  were  built  up 
almost  exclusively  of  small  globigerine 
shells,  and  still  more  minute  calcareous 
debris  cemented  together.  Two  or  three 
such  tubes  were  found  by  me  in  each  of 
these  soundings ;  but  I  tailed  to  extract 
the  animals  from  them  in  a  sufficiently 

ferfect  condition  to  admit  of  identification, 
am  nevertheless  able  to  state  positively 
that  the  tubes  contained  some  species  of 
Annelid,  and  think  it  is  highly  probable 
that  certain  borings,  to  be  seen  on  fora- 
meniferous  shells  in  the  same  deposits, 
may  have  been  effected  by  it.  But 
whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  an  Annelid  lives  at  the  depths 
indicated,  and  there  builds  up  its  tene- 
ment." 

At  six  hundred  and  eighty-two  fathoms 
Dr.  Wallich  met  with  the  Serpula,  and  a 
cluster  of  apparently  living  polyzoa,  and  al- 
so a  minute  living  Spirorbis.  From  a  depth 
of  four  hundred  and  forty-five  fathoms 
he  fished  up  a  couple  of  living"  amphipod 
Crustaceans,"  and  a  "filamentous  Anne- 
lid," and  when  we  consider  how  these 
creatures  could  accommodate  themselves 
to  such  localities,  we  have  to  take  into 
account  the  "  extraordinary  fact  that  the 
Ophiocoma*,  the  Serpula,  the  Spirorbis  of 
the  deep  soundings — one  and  all  belong 
to  well-known  littoral  species."  From 
these  facts  Dr.  Wallich  observes:  "We 
are  irresistibly  led  to  the  inference  that 
their  acclimatization  must  have  kept  pace, 
during  a  vast  sequence  of  generations,  with* 
the  changes  going  on  in  the  portion  of  the 
sea-bed  inhabited  by  them,  and  hence  that, 
under  sufficiently  favorable  circumstances, 
species  may  accommodate  themselves  to* 
conditions  differing  so  widely  from  those 
under  which  they  were  originally  created, 
that  their  subjection  to  them,  under  circum- 
stances less  favorable,  inevitably  results  in 
their  extinction." 

From  what  is  known  of  deep-sea  life,, 
should    be  cautious  in  pronouncing 


we 


judgment  upon  the  far  deeper  portions  of 
the  ocean-bed  than  our  investigations  have 
yet  reached.    There  may  be,  probably  is, 
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a  limit  to  the  descending  zones  of  life,  but 
where  it  lies,  seems  rather  for  experiment 
than  for  deductive  reasoning  to  tell.  The 
more  immediate  question  for  solution  is, 
how  the  creatures  that  have  been  disco- 
vered manage  to  live,  under  circumstances 
differing  so  widely  from  those  in  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  trace  the  mutual  rela- 
tions and  dependence  of  animal  and  vege- 
table forms.  Vegetable  structures  have 
not  been  found  alive  at  greater  depths  than 
twenty-four  hundred  feet,  while  animals 
are  now  known  to  exist  at  fifteen  thousand 
feet  below  the  surface-level.  If  any  sort 
of  plant  lives  much  below  the  above-men- 
tioned depth,  it  must  perform  its  functions 
without  the  stimulus  of  light ;  and  if  ani- 
mals exist  far  below  the  regions  of  vegeta- 
ble life,  they  must  be  released  from  that 
dependence  upon  the  latter,  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  a 
universal  law.  Such  arc  the  interesting 
problems  which  the  marine  zoologist  has 
to  solve. 

The  pressure  of  great  depths  only  op- 
poses itself  to  life  under  peculiar  forms. 
At  a  depth  of  a  mile  it  amounts  to  twenty- 
six  hundred  and  forty  pounds  on  every 
square  inch,  or  one  himdred  and  sixty 
times  as  much  as  we  have  to  sustain  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  A  close  vessel 
would  need  immense  strength  to  resist 
any  thing  of  the  kind,  but  if  the  pressure 
from  within  can  equal  that  from  without, 
its  physical  force  would  not  necessarily  de- 
stroy any  organism  exposed  to  its  effects. 
Dr.  W allien  judiciously  indicates  the  differ- 
ence between  certain  well-known  experi- 
ments and  the  conditions  under  which  deep- 
sea  creatures  live.  Thus,  u  in  the  case  of 
pieces  of  wood  and  meat,  and  corked  bot- 
tles containing  air,  which  have  been  sent 
down  to  great  depths,  in  order  to  demon- 
strate the  effects  of  pressure,  it  is  evident 
that  precisely  those  conditions  are  present 
which  are  never  to  be  met  with  in  crea- 
tures constituted  to  live  under  it.  In  short, 
they  prove  too  much ;  for  they  prove 
clearly  that,  in  defiance  of  all  obstacles,  a 
state  of  equilibrium  is  rapidly  engendered 
between  the  interior  and  the  exterior  of 
the  wood,  the  mutton,  and  the  bottles, 
and  that  whensoever  this  takes  place  no 
further  change  is  experienced.  If  sudden- 
ly submerged,  that  is  to  say,  before  the 
pressure  has  time  to  overcome  the  resist- 
ance of  the  cellular  and  fibrous  tissures  of 
the  two  first,  and  of  the  earth  employed 
in  the  last,  diminution  of  bulk  and  conse- 


quent compression  of  the  structure  most 
inevitably  result ;  but,  on  the  other  baud, 
if  the  submergence  be  gradual,  the  dimi- 
nution in  bulk  is  by  no  means  a  necessary 
consequence,  and  the  change  brought 
about  is  a  simple  displacement  of  a  lighter 
medium  by  a  heavier,  according  to  a  well- 
known  law  of  fluids."  This  is  no  doubt 
right  in  principle,  but  scarcely  correct  in 
detail,  as  all  portions  of  an  organism  may 
not  be  thus  permeable,  and  those  which 
the  heavier  fluid  can  not  penetrate,  must 
be  subject  to  the  pressure  which  it  exerts 
on  all  sides.  It  will,  however,  be  admit- 
ted without  difficulty,  that  marine  animals 
like  the  star-fishes  or  the  annelids  of  Dr. 
Wallich's  dredgings  would  not  be  injured 
by  the  weight  of  water,  if  gradually  sub- 
merged ;  and  having  disposed  of  one  diffi- 
culty of  deep-sea  life,  let  us  turn  to  an- 
other, in  which  the  function  of  respiration 
is  concerned. 

Some  valuable  experiments  on  board 
the  French  ship  Bonite  give  us  an  insight 
into  the  quantity  of  gaseous  matter  exist- 
ing in  the  water  at  different  depths,  which 
appears,  within  the  limits  investigated,  to 
increase  as  the  surface  is  left  behind. 
From  these  investigations,  aud  on  other 
grounds,  Dr.  Wallich  concludes  that  "since 
the  tendency  of  fluids  to  absorb  gaseous 
bodies  is  constant  under  all  circumstances, 
although,  as  already  stated,  the  quantity 
they  are  capable  of  appropriating  increases 
with  the  pressure,  it  follows  that  the  deep- 
er the  stratum  of  water,  the  greater  must 
be  the  amount  of  gaseous  matter  hel^  in 
solution  by  it."  But  the  ocean  is  not  a 
closed  vessel,  in  which  the  liquid  and  the 
gas  are  squeezed  together  without  possi- 
bility of  escape,  and  if  water  at  a  mile 
down  contains  more  air  than  the  strata 
above  it,  the  effect  must  be  produced  by 
the  operation  of  a  powerful  attraction  in- 
creasing with  the  compression  and  depth, 
so  that  every  layer  of  water  drags  the  air 
from  the  layer  above  it,  and  is  in  turn 
robbed  by  the  stratum  beneath  itsel£ 
This  may  be  so,  but  we  do  not  think  it  is 
proved  to  be  the  case,  in  an  increasing 
ratio  throughout  all  depths.  The  Bonite 
experiments  were  not  conducted  at  great 
depths,  the  greatest  being  only  twenty- 
two  hundred  and  forty-three  Paris  feet. 
They  seem  however  to  show  that,  while 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  diminished  as 
the  pressure  is  augmented,  that  of  carbonio 
acid  and  oxygen  is  considerably  increased, 
and  might  accumulate  to  a  deleterious  ex- 
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tent  if  it  were  not  rendered  innocuous  by 
the  constant  formation  of  carbonate  of 
lime. 

Within  considerable  limits  of  down- 
ward range,  we  may  conclude  from  the 
preceding  facts,  that  deep-sea  creatures 
are  provided  with  the  means  of  breathing 
in  water,  in  the  same  way  as  their  simi- 
larly organized  inhabitants  of  the  ocean 
nearer  the  surface-level ;  but  how  do  they 
feed  ?  The  star-fish  may  devour  the  hum- 
ble creature  that  inhabits  the  foramenifer- 
ous  shell,  but  what  is  the  latter  to  do 
when  dinner-time  comes?  Dr.  Wallich 
admits  the  difficulty  of  furnishing  an  an- 
swer without  appealing  to  a  process  of 
nutrition  for  which  he  says  there  is  no 
acknowledged  precedent.  It  is  the  cus- 
tom of  scientific  men,  upon  insufficient 
evidence,  and  in  the  face  of  well-known 
facts,  to  assume  that  no  animal  can  assimi- 
late inorganic  matter  that  has  not  pre- 
viously been  brought  within  the  vital  cir- 
cle by  vegetable  forms.  Dr.  Wallich  con- 
jectures that  if  the  Protozoa*  can  separate 
from  the  water  the  carbonate  of  lime  to 
form  their  shells,  they  may  also  be  able  to 
make  a  similar  direct  use  of  other  inor- 
ganic materials  to  serve  as  food.  It  is 
,  certainly,  as  he  says,  in  vain  that  we  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  definite  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  two  kingdoms  of 
nature,  and  although  some  philosophers 
still  "  stand  upon  the  ancient  ways,  the 
majority  are  disposed  to  surrender  the  no- 
tion that  the  lowest  living  forms  can  be 
distinctly  divided  into  animals  and  plants. 
Further  researches  may  show  more  clearly 
the  gradations  by  which  animal  and  vege- 
table characteristics  are  blended  together ; 
but  if  respiration  enables  the  animal  to  as- 
similate the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and, 
through  the  introduction  of  salts  of  iron 
into  the  stomach,  that  metal  finds  its  way 
into  the  blood,  the  first  b'nk  of  the  chain 
of  connection  is  found  in  the  highest 
forms  of  animated  being. 

The  geological  importance  of  Dr.  Wal- 
lich'8  researches  is  very  great,  as  strata 
can  not  now  be  considered  to  have  been 
formed  in  shallow  seas,  merely  on  account 
of  their  containing  the  remains  of  animals 
that  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with 
moderate  depths,  nor  are  the  biological 
aspects  of  the  new  truths  less  singular  and 

•  Literally  "first  living  thinfe*"— that  is  to  say, 
simple  or  elementary  creatures,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  toological  scale. 


instructive.  From  a  priori  reasoning  it 
might  have  been  imagined  that  if,  through 
long  ages,  a  littoral  species  of  an  animal 
so  highly  organized  as  a  star-fish  had  be- 
come acclimated  to  totally  different  condi- 
tions of  depth,  pressure,  darkness,  and 
aeration,  it  would  also  have  undergone 
constitutional  changes  that  would  have 
been  reflected  in  its  structure,  but  no  such 
alteration  seems  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  subjects  of  Dr.  Wallich's  investiga- 
tion. We  inquire  whether  the  deep-sea 
ophiocomaB  which  belong  to  a  littoral  spe- 
cies were  themselves  in  earlier  life  the  oc- 
cupants of  shallower  waters,  and  made  a 
voluntary  or  involuntary  migration  to  the 
depths  below ;  or  whether  they  were  the 
born  children  of  the  abyss,  the  lineal  de- 
scendants of  some  pilgrim  fathers  of  their 
race  whose  wanderings  date  back  to  the 
period  when  changes  of  level  and  in  the 
distribution  of  land  and  water  necessitat- 
ed an  alteration  of  their  abode.  The 
Ophiocoma  granulata  appears  to  be  a 
creature  of  determined  adhesion  to  a  par- 
ticular type.  It  ranges  from  the  confines 
of  the  Arctic  circle  to  the  British  shores, 
able  to  make  itself  at  home  from  ten  fath- 
oms to  twelve  hundred  and  sixty,  and  in 
either  of  these  extreme  conditions,  or  in 
any  of  their  intermediaries,  to  rear  a  fami- 
ly for  the  perpetuation  of  its  name. 

No  similar  adaptability  seems  to  belong 
to  any  member  of  the  vegetable  world. 
Dr.  Wallich  met  with  no  proper  Algae  be- 
low two  hundrediathoms,  and  his  deep- 
sea  dredging  only  yielded  Diatoms  whose 
frustules  "  indicated  a  molecular  condition 
of  the  protoplasmic  matter,  differing  so 
materially  from  that  observable  in  similar 
organisms  taken  in  a  living  condition  in 
shallow  water  as  to  render  it  certain  that 
the  vegetable  life  ceases  at  a  limit  far 
short  c?  that  to  which  animal  life  has  ever 
been  shown  to  extend."  This  assertion 
may  be  too  dogmatic  to  suit  the  actual 
condition  of  our  knowledge;  but  if  it 
should  be  found  that  there  are  regions  in 
which,  so  to  speak,  every  animal  is  his 
own  vegetable,  it  will  reveal  to  us  fresh 
secrets  pertaining  to  the  great  mysteries 
of  organization  and  life. 

A  book  like  Dr.  Wallich's  would  natur- 
ally command  a  large  circle  of  readers, 
and  we  regret  that  its  mode  of  publica- 
tion will  restrict  it  to  a  very  few.  Science 
is  not  so  profitable  that  many  of  its  vota* 
ries  can  afford  fifteen  shillings  for  a  stout 
quarto  pamphlet,  offered  as  an  installment 
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of  the  entire  work.  We  can  hardly  ima- 
gine that  the  profundity  of  his  researches 
appeared  to  so  able  an.  observer  to  neces- 
sitate a  corresponding  elevation  of  the 
price  of  the  narrative  in  which  they  were 
enshrined,  and  we  should  like  to  know 
whether  he  has  been  a  victim  of  the 
"  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiral- 
ty," under  whose  sanction,  the  title-page 
informs  us,  the  North-Atlantic  Sea-Bed 
has  been  brought  out,  or  whether  his 
worthy  publisher,  who  has  done  so  much 
for  zoological  science,  determiued  in  this 
case  to  address  himself  exclusively  to  that 
very  limited  class  whose  pecuniary  and 
cerebral  developments  go  hand  in  hand. 
The  less  wealthy  student  to  whom  costly 
pamphlets  are  unattainable  luxuries  need 
not,  however,  lament  his  fate,  as  a  con- 
cluding extract  from  Dr.  Wallich  will  give 
him  the  cream  of  the  whole  matter,  and 
show,  for  his  economical  edification,  that : 

1.  "The  conditions  prevailing  at  great 
depths,  although  differing  materially  from 
those  which  prevail  near  the  surface  of 
the  ocean,  are  not  incompatible  with  the 
maintenance  of  life. 

2.  "  Assuming  the  doctrine  of  single 
specific  centers  to  be  correct,  the  occur- 
rence of  the  same  species  in  shallow  water 
and  at  great  depths,  proves  that  it  must 
have  undergone  the  transition  from  one  set 
of  conditions  to  the  other  with  impunity. 


3.  "  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
the  conditions  prevailing  at  great  depths 
to  render  it  impossible  that  creatures  ori- 
ginally, or  through  acclimatization,  adapt- 
ed to  live  under  them  should  become  ca- 
pable of  living  in  shallow  water,  provided 
the  transitions  be  sufficiently  gradual,  and 
hence  it  is  possible  that  species  now  in- 
habiting shallow  water  may  at  more  an- 
terior periods  have  been  inhabitants  of 
great  depths. 

4.  "  On  the  one  hand,  the  conditions 
prevailing  near  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
render  it  possible  for  organisms  to  subside 
after  death  to  the  greatest  depths,  provid- 
ed every  portion  of  their  structure  is 
freely  pervious  to  fluid;  on  the  other 
hand,  tne  conditions  prevailing  at  great 
depths  render  it  impossible  for  organisms 
still  constituted  to  live  under  them  to  rise 
to  the  surface,  or  for  the  remains  of  these 
organisms  after  death  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  shallow  water. 

5.  "  The  discovery  of  even  a  single  spe- 
cies living  normally  at  great  depths  war- 
rants the  inference  that  the  deep  sea  has 
its  own  special  fauna,  and  that  it  has  al- 
ways had  it  in  ages,  past ;  and  hence  that 
many  fossiliferous  strata,  heretofore  re- 
garded as  having  been  deposited  in  com- 
paratively shallow  water,  have  been  de- 
posited at  great  depths." 


CARDINAL       WOLSEY. 


This  renowned  prelate  figures  largely  in 
flowing  robes  in  the  scene  represented  in 
the  engraving,  where  he  encounters  his 
hated  enemy,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
It  will  help  to  explain  the  engraving  and 
add  interest  to  the  historic  scene  to  give  a 
brief  personal  sketch  of  a  man  who  rose 
from  obscurity  to  a  colossal  hight  of 
power,  wealth,  and  influence,  over  the 
naughty  and  proud  King  of  England, 
Henry  VIII. 

Thomas,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  was  born  at 
Ipswich  in  Suffolk,  1471,  said  to  be  the  | 


son  of  a  butcher,  from  a  poor  but  respect- 
able family.  He  entered  so  early  at  Ox- 
ford that  he  was  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  and  consequently  called 
the  Boy  Bachelor.  He  became  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  and  when  Master  of 
Arts  he  exchanged  the  care  of  Magdelen 
school  for  the  tuition  of  the  sons  of 
Thomas  Gray,  Marquis  of  Dorset.  By 
the  favor  of  his  patron  he  obtained  the 
rectory  of  Lymington  in  Somersetshire, 
but  here  he  behaved  with  such  irregularity 
that  he  was  set  in  the  stocks  for  being 
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drunk  of  a  Sunday,  by  Sir  Amias  Paulet, 
a  punishment  which  was  severely  visited 
on  the  upright  magistrate,  by  a  long  im- 
prisonment of  six  years,  when  the  offend- 
ing clergyman  was  raised  to  the  hight  of 
power.  After  the  death  of  Dorset,  he  re- 
commended himself  to  the  notice  of  Dean 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  at  last 
became  chaplain  to  the  King,  to  whom  he 
rendered  himself  so  agreeable,  that  he 
was  intrusted  with  the  negotiation  of  his 
intended  marriage  with  Margaret  Duchess 
of  Savoy.  He  used  such  dispatch  in  this 
business  that  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
deanery  of  Lincoln,  and  on  the  accession  of 
Henry  V  HI.  he  maintained  his  influence  at 
Court,  and  saw  new  honors  soon  heaped 
upon  him.  He  was  made  Rector  of  Tornng- 
ton,  Canon  of  Windsor,  Registrar  of  the 
Garter,  and  Prebendary  and  Dean  of 
York.  In  the  expedition  to  France,  1513, 
he  attended  the  King  to  direct  the  supplies 
and  the  provisions  for  the  wants  of  the 
army,  ana  on  the  taking  of  Tournay  he  was 
appointed  by  the  conqueror  Bishop  of  that 
city.  In  1514  he  was  advanced  to  the  see 
of  Lincoln,  and  eight  months  after  re- 
moved to  York;  the  next  year  he  was 
made  Cardinal  of  St.  Cicily,  and  a  few 
months  after  Lord  Chancellor  of  England. 
To  these  high  favors  were  added  the 
confidence  of  the  King,  and  consequently 
the  disposal  of  all  places  of  trust,  and 
honor,  and  power  in  the  kingdom.  Thus 
placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  he  governed 
the  nation  at  his  pleasure,  and  that  he 
might  confirm  more  strongly  his  ascend- 
ency over  the  King,  he  withdrew  his  at- 
tention from  all  public  affairs,  and  by  the 
most  artful  policy  he  fanned  his  pleasures 
and  administered  most  liberally  to  the 
gratification  of  his  most  licentious  desires. 
Absolute  at  home,  where  his  expenses 
exceeded  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  he 
was  courted  and  flattered  by  foreign 
princes,  and  according  to  his  caprice,  or 
the  demands  of  his  avarice,  the  support  of 
England  was  promised  to  favor  the  ambi- 
tious views  either  of  France,  or  of  Ger- 
many, or  of  the  Pope.  His  disappoint- 
ment in  his  application  for  the  Popedom 
after  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  in  which  he  was 
deceived  by  the  Emperor,  was  soon  after 
followed  by  the  displeasure  of  his  capri- 


cious master,  who  in  the  matter  of  his 
divorce  expected  from  his  favorite  an 
obsequious  and  submissive  assistant.  The 
Cardinal,  equally  afraid  of  the  Pope  and 
of  the  King,  wished  to  stand  neuter,  but 
Henry,  indignant  at  his  conduct,  stripped 
him  of  his  honors  1529,  and  caused  him  to 
be  impeached  in  Parliament  by  a  charge 
of  forty-four  articles.  Though  the  trea- 
sonable charges  were  repelled  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  the  influence  and 
exertions  of  his  friend  Cromwell,  he  was 
desired  to  retire  to  York,  where  he  was 
soon  after  arrested  by  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland, on  a  fresh  charge  of  high 
treason.  Wolsey,  struck  with  the  great- 
ness of  his  disgrace,  fell  sick,  and  as  he 
proceeded  by  slow  journeys  to  London,  he 
stopped  at  Leicester,  where  he  is  said  to  ' 
have  taken  poison  to  put  an  end  to  his 
wretched  existence.  He  expired  twenty- 
ninth  November,  1530,  and  a  few  hours  be- 
fore his  death  he  exclaimed  in  accents  of 
agony :  u  Had  I  served  my  God  with  the 
same  zeal  that  I  have  served  the  King,  he 
would  not  have  forsaken  me  in  my  old 
age."  The  history  of  Wolsey  exhibits  in 
the  most  striking  degree  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune  and  the  inconstancy  of  human 
affairs.  His  private  character  was  so  de- 
praved, that  he  deserved  little  of  the  favors 
of  his  master,  but  with  a  capricious  tyrant 
the  most  profligate  and  vicious  are  gene- 
rally the  most  useful  and  convenient  min- 
isters. It  has  been  truly  observed,  that 
few  ever  fell  from  so  high  a  station  with 
less  crimes  objected  against  them.  It 
must  indeed  be  acknowledged  that  he  was 
a  man  of  great  abilities,  well  acquainted 
with  the  learning  of  the  times,  sagacious 
as  a  politician,  and  well  versed  in  the 
intrigues  of  courts.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  his  vices  and  his  ambition,  his 
schemes  for  the  promotion  of  literature  in 
the  nation  were  noble  and  well  imagined. 
Besides  the  honors  already  enumerated,  he 
possessed  the  commission  of  Pope's  Le- 
gate, a  latere,  he  was  Abbot  of  St.  Alban's, 
Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Durham,  and 
he  held  in  farm  the  dioceses  of  Bath, 
Worcester,  and  Hereford,  and  had  in  his 
retinue  eight  hundred  servants,  amongst 
whom  were  ten  lords,  fifteen  knights,  and 
forty  esquires. 
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THE      DUKE      OF      BUCKINGHAM. 


A  brief  sketch  of  this  celebrated  noble- 
man, who  appears  in  the  engraving  as  the 
enemy  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  looking 
defiance  at  him,  will  add  interest  to  the 
historic  scene,  and  show  the  origin  of  that 
personal  hostility  which  seems  so  manifest 
between  them  as  here  represented.  Ed- 
ward Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  wras 
a  man  of  great  wealth  and  influence  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  King  of  England. 
He  made  himself  very  conspicuous  by  the 
splendor  of  his  apparel — a  gown  all  of 
goldsmith's  work,  very  costly — on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  entrance  of  King 
Henry  Vlll.  into  London,  after  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne.  For  a  considerable 
time  Buckingham  was  in  high  favor  writh 
the  Court,  and  perhaps  the  first  thing 
which  affected  his  favor  was  the  difficulties 
which  he  is  reported  to  have  made,  and 
the  words  which  he  uttered  in  reference 
to  the  extraordinary  expenditures  which 
he  was  compelled  to  incur  on  the  occasion 
of  the  famous  field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 
About  this  time  Buckingham,  it  appears, 
gave  mortal  offense  to  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
being  as  proud  of  his  unquestioned  blood 
as  the  Cardinal,  after  his  elevation,  was  of 
his  ignoble  origin.  He  was  once,  it  is 
said,  in  performance  of  his  duty  as  Cham- 
berlin,  holding  the  basin  for  the  King  to 
wash  before    meat,  when    the  Cardinal 


dipped  his  hands  into  the  vessel,  whereat 
the  proud  blood  of  the  Staffords  rose  so 
highly,  brooking  not  to  be  made  to  play 
the  part  of  serving-man  to  the  son  of  a 
butcher,  that  the  Duke,  by  a  pretended 
accident,  flung  the  water  into  the  shoes  of 
the  prelate.  "  Wolsey,  as  it  is  reported, 
promised  Buckingham  that  he  would  sit 
on  his  skirts,"  frowning  revengefully,  as  he 
used  the  words ;  whereupon,  in  order  to 
show  his  scorn  and  his  defiance,  the  proud 
noble  repaired  to  court,  clad  in  a  short 
jerkin,  so  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
King,  to  whom,  on  his  asking  the  cause  of 
that  singular  costume,  he  replied  that  it 
was  to  prevent  the  Cardinal  from  execut- 
ing his  threat,  since,  if  he  wore  no  skirts, 
they  could  not  be  sat  upon. 

Buckingham  was  descended  from  Ed- 
ward in.  both  through  John  of  Gaunt, 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Anne  Plantagenet, 
of  royal  descent,  which  gave  him  some 
ground  to  claim  accession  to  the  English 
throne.  Some  impudent  speeches  in  this 
direction  excited  the  jealousy  of  King 
Henry  VIH.,  and  he  was  arrested,  tried, 
and  condemned  for  high  treason,  and  pub- 
licly executed  on  Tower  Hill,  in  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  Henry  Vlll.  This  historic 
sketch  will  help  to  explain  the  language 
of  Shakspeare  in  his  allusion  to  these 
personages. 


■^«- 
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engrav- 


Tnis  is  the  title  of  the  historic 
ing  which  embellishes  this  number  of  The 
Eclectic.  It  is  taken  from  a  splendid 
painting  by  John  Gilbert,  which  has  been 
placed  m  the  gallery  of  the  British  Insti- 
tution. It  has  been  finely  engraved  for 
Tile  Eclectic  by  Mr.  George  E.  Perine, 
whose  artistic  skill  has  made  it  the  most 
beautiful  work  of  art  which  has  ever  em- 
bellished this  journal. 


The  scene  in  the  engraving  is  supposed 
to  be  Wolsey  Hall  in  Hampton  Court, 
where  so  many  historic  events  have  oc- 
curred: 

It  furnishes  a  pleasing  subject  of  study 
for  the  eye  and  for  the  mind.  It  seems 
to  bring  up  fresh  to  view  those  renowned 
men  so  famed  in  history,  who  acted  con- 
spicuous parts  on  the  theater  of  life  in  the 
age  in  which  they  lived.    By  a  sort  of  ar- 
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tistic  resurrection,  they  seem  to  stand  be- 
fore the  eye,  instinct  with  life,  the  fiery 
passions  of  hate  and  scorn  still  flashing 
out  from  fierce-looking  eyes,  as  they  did 
more  than  three  hundred  years  ago. 

The  painting  is  thus  described  by  one 
who  had  carefully  examined  it : 

In  his  contribution  to  the  British  Insti- 
tution Exhibition,  Mr.  Gilbert  produces 
an  historical  work  of  more  importance, 
and  of  more  ambitious  aim,  than  any  that 
we  recollect  to  have  seen  by  his  hand. 
The  figures  are  more  numerous  than  is 
usual  with  the  artist,  and  the  incident  is 
one  which  gives  occasion  for  a  peculiar 
mode  of  treatment.  The  passage  is  that 
in' the  first  scene  of  Shakspeare's  Henry 
VIILy  in  which  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk 
and  Buckingham  are  interrupted  in  the 
midst  of  discontented  discourse  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  preceded 
and  surrounded  by  his  state.  The  haugh- 
ty, impetuous  noble  and  the  insolent  and 
vindictive  Churchman,  are  thus  brought 
into  hostile  contact,  as  described  in  the 
dialogue  which  ensues : 

"Luke  of  Norfolk  to  Buckingham. 

Lo !  where  comes  that  rock, 
That  I  advise  your  shunning. 

[Enter  Cardinal  Wolsey,  at- 
tended. The  Cardinal  in 
his  passage  fxeth  his  eye 
on  Buckingham,  and  Buck- 
ingham on  him,  both  full 
of  disdain  ] 

Wolsey.    The  Duke  of  Buckingham's  survey- 
or? ah! 
Where's  his  examination  ? 
Secretary.  Here,  so  please  you. 

Wolsey.    Is  he  in  person  ready  ? 
Secretary.  Ay,  please  your  Grace. 

Wolsey.    Well,  we  shall  then  know  more ;  and 
Buckingham 
Shall  lessen  this  big  look. 

[Exeunt  Wolsey  and  train. 

Buck.        This  butcher's  cur  is  venom-mouthed, 
and  I 
Have    not    the    power   to   muzzle 
him. 

I  read  in  his  looks 
Matter  against  me." 

It  will  be  obvious  that  the  scene  is  one 
which  presented  some  difficulties  to  the 
artist,  regard  being  had  to  the  conven- 


tional rules  of  composition,  which  enjoins 
the  placing  of  the  principal  figure  in  the 
center  of  the  canvas.  Here  there  are  two 
principal  figures  and  several  personages  of 
secondary  importance,  besides  numerous 
attendants.  Now,  the  Cardinal  and  Buck- 
ingham could  not  properly  have  jointly 
occupied  the  central  position,  for  they 
scorn  and  hate  one  another  ;  and,  by  the 
very  situation,  are  supposed  to  look  upon 
one  another  from  afar.  Mr.  Gilbert  lias 
shown  great  skill  and  judgment  in  accom- 
modating the  arrangement  of  his  figures 
to  this  requirement.  The  procession  pre- 
ceding the  Cardinal  moves  diagonally 
across  the  canvas;  the  Cardinal,  with  his 
secretary,  having  just  arrived  on  the  scene, 
occupies  the  foreground  on  the  right; 
whilst  the  foreground  on  the  left  is  filled 
by  Buckingham  and  his  party,  the  two 
groups  being  connected  oy  the  figures 
forming  the  procession.  The  relation  of 
the  parties  is  thus  at  once  and  very  ob- 
viously established;  and  their  mutual 
glances  of  hate  and  defiance  travel  unin- 
terruptedly across  the  v/iid  in  the  fore- 
ground, which  appears  ii  have  been  left 
for  the  purpose.  The  type  of  the  features 
of  Wolsey — that  "  butcher's  cur" — is  vul- 
gar and  sensuous,  far  removed  from  the 
ideal  of  a  hero  of  historic  painting,  but 
true,  as  we  think,  to  the  character  and 
story  of  the  man ;  and  his  expression  en- 
tirely fulfills  the  idea  shadowed  forth  by 
Norfolk  when  he  admonishes  Bucking- 
ham: 

44  That  you  read 
The  Cardinal's  malice  and  his  potency 
Together ;  to  consider  farther,  that 
What  his  high  hatred  would  effect  wants  not 
A  minister  to  his  power.    You  know  his  na- 
ture, 
That  he's  revengeful,"  etc 

The  qualities  and  defects  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey  are  told  with  matchless  truth 
and  beauty  in  the  words  supplied  by 
Shakspeare  to  his  faithful  followers  : 

44  He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one ; 
Exceeding  wise,  fair  spoken  and  persuading ; 
Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  loved  him  not, 
But  to  those  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as 

summer. 
And  though  he  was  unsatisfied  in  getting, 
(Which  was  a  sin,)  yet  in  bestowing,  madam, 
He  was  most  princely." 
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BY  THE  LATE  WASHINGTON  IRVING. 


Ocr  attention  has  kindly  been  called  to 
an  article  on  this  subject  from  the  pen  of 
Washington  Irving,  written  long  since, 
which  seems  almost  prophetic  of  1862,  and 
so  truthfully  expresses  much  of  existing  feel- 
ing in  England  toward  this  country,  espe- 
cially since  the  war  began,  that  we  give  it 
a  place  on  these  pages.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  distinguished  member  of  the  New- 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce  who  drafted 
the  emphatic  resolutions  on  our  interna- 
tional affairs  which  recently  passed  that 
body,  and  were  transmitted  to  the  Liver- 
pool Chamber  of  Commerce  and  to  the 
English  Government. 

In  the  Sketch-Book,  Mr.  Irving,  allud- 
ing to  English  writers,  holds  the  following 
language  :  "  English  travelers  are  the  best 
and  the  worst  in  the  world.  Where  no 
motives  of  pride  or  interest  intervene,  none 
can  equal  tnem  for  profound  and  philoso- 
phical views  of  society,  or  faithful  and 
graphical  descriptions  of  external  objects ; 
but  when  either  the  interest  or  reputation 
of  their  own  country  comes  in  collision 
with  that  of  another,  they  go  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  and  forget  their  usual  probity 
and  candor,  in  the  indulgence  of  splenetic 
remark,  and  an  illiberal  spirit  of  ridicule. 

"  Hence,  their  travels  are  more  honest 
and  accurate,  the  more  remote  the  country 
described.  I  would  place  implicit  confi- 
dence in  an  Englishman's  description  of 
the  regions  beyond  the  cataracts  of  the 
Nile ;  of  unknown  islands  in  the  Yellow 
Sea ;  of  the  interior  of  India ;  or  of  any 
other  tract  which  other  travelers  might  be 
apt  to  picture  out  with  the  illusions  of 
their  fancies ;  but  I  would  cautiously  re- 
ceive his  account  of  His  immediate  neigh- 
bors, and  of  those  nations  with  which  he 
is  in  habits  of  most  frequent  intercourse. 
However  I  might  be  disposed  to  trust  his 
probity,  I  dare  not  trust  his  prejudices. 

u  It  has  also  been  the  peculiar  lot  of  our 
country  to  be  visited  by  the  worst  kind  of 
English  travelers.  While  men  of  philoso- 
phical and  cultivated  minds  have  been  sent 
from  England  to  ransack  the  poles,  to  pen- 


etrate the  deserts,  and  to  study  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  barbarous  nations, 
with  which  she  can  have  no  permanent 
intercourse  of  profit  or  pleasure ;  it  has 
been  left  to  the  broken-down  tradesman, 
the  scheming  adventurer,  the  wandering 
mechanic,  the  Manchester  and  Birming- 
ham agent,  to  be  her  oracles  respecting 
America.  From  such  sources  she  is  con- 
tent to  receive  her  information  respecting 
a  country  in  a  singular  state  of  moral  and 
physical  development ;  a  country  in  which 
one  of  the  greatest  political  experiments 
in  the  history  of  the  world  is  now  per- 
forming; and  which  presents  the  most 
profound  and  momentous  studies  to  the 
statesman  and  the  philosopher. 

"  That  such  men  should  give  prejudicial 
accounts  of  America  is  not  a  matter  of 
surprise.  The  themes  it  offers  for  contem- 
plation are  too  vast  and  elevated  for  their 
capacities.  The  national  character  is  yet 
in  a  state  of  fermentation  ;  it  may  have  its 
frothiness  and  sediment,  but  its  ingredients 
are  sound  and  wholesome ;  it  has  already 
given  proofs  of  powerful  and  generous 
qualities ;  and  the  whole  promises  to  settle 
down  into  something  substantially  excel- 
lent. But  the  causes  which  are  operating 
to  strengthen  and  ennoble  it,  and  its  daily 
indication  of  admirable  properties,  are  all 
lost  upon  these  purblind  observers ;  who 
are  only  affected  by  the  little  asperities 
incident  to  its  present  situation.  They 
are  capable  of  judging  only  of  the  surface 
of  things ;  of  those  matters  which  come  in 
contact  with  their  private  interests  and 
personal  gratifications.  They  miss  some 
of  the  snug  conveniences  and  petty  com- 
forts which  belong  to  an  old,  highly-finish- 
ed, and  over-populous  state  of  society; 
where  the  ranks  of  useful  labor  arc  crowd- 
ed, and  many  earn  a  painful  and  servile 
subsistence  by  studying  the  very  caprices 
of  appetite  and  self-indulgence.  These 
minor  comforts,  however,  are  all-important 
in  the  estimation  of  narrow  minds ;  which 
either  do  not  perceive,  or  will  not  acknow- 
ledge, that  they  are  more  than  counter- 
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balanced  among  us  by  great  and  generally 
diffused  blessings. 

"Nothing  can  surpass  the  vigilance 
with  which  English  critics  will  examine 
the  credibility  of  the  traveler  who  publish- 
es an  account  of  some  distant  and  com- 
paratively unimportant  country.  How 
warily  will  they  compare  the  measure- 
ments of  a  pyramid,  or  the  descriptions  of 
a  ruin,  and  how  sternly  will  they  censure 
any  inaccuracy  in  these  contributions  of 
merely  curious  knowledge :  while  they  will 
receive,  with  eagerness  and  unhesitating 
faith,  the  gross  misrepresentations  of  coarse 
and  obscure  writers,  concerning  a  country 
with  which  their  own  is  placed  in  the 
most  important  and  delicate  relations. 
Nay,  they  will  even  make  these  apocryphal 
volumes  text-books,  on  which  to  enlarge 
with  a  zeal  and  an  ability  worthy  of  a 
more  generous  cause. 

"  I  shall  not,  however,  dwell  on  this  irk- 
some and  hackneyed  topic ;  nor  should  I 
have  adverted  to  it,  but  for  the  undue  in- 
terest apparently  taken  in  it  by  my  coun- 
trymen, and  certain  injurious  effects  which 
I  apprehended  it  might  produce  upon  the 
national  feeling.  We  attach  too  much 
consequence  to  these  attacks.  They  can 
not  do  us  any  essential  injury.  The  tissue 
of  misrepresentations  attempted  to  be  wo- 
ven round  us  are  like  cobwebs  woven 
round  the  limbs  of  an  infant  giant.  Our 
country  continually  outgrows  them.  One 
falsehood  after  another  falls  off  of  itself. 
We  have  but  to  live  on,  and  every  day 
we  live  a  whole  volume  of  refutation.  All 
the  writers  of  England  united,  if  we  could 
for  a  moment  suppose  their  great  minds 
stooping  to  so  unworthy  a  combination, 
could  not  conceal  our  rapidly-growing  im- 
portance and  matchless  prosperity.  They 
could  not  conceal  that  these  are  owing, 
not  merely  to  physical  and  local,  but  also 
to  moral  causes — to  the  political  liberty, 
the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the 
prevalence  of  sound  moral  and  religious 
principles,  which  give  force  and  sustained 
energy  to  the  character  of  a  people;  and 
which,  in  fact,  have  been  the  acknowledg- 
ed and  wonderful  supporters  of  their  own 
national  power  and  glory. 

"  But  why  are  we  so  exquisitely  alive 
to  the  aspersions  of  England  ?  Why  do 
we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  so  affected  by 
the  contumely  she  has  endeavored  to  cast 
upon  us  ?  It  is  not  in  the  opinion  of  Eng- 
land alone  that  honor  lives,  and  reputation 
has  its  being.    The  world  at  large  is  the 


arbiter  of  a  nation's  feme ;  with  its  thou- 
sand eyes  it  witnesses  a  nation's  deeds, 
and  from  their  collective  testimony  is  na- 
tional glory  or  national  disgrace  estab- 
lished. 

"  For  ourselves,  therefore,  it  is  compar- 
atively of  but  little  importance  whether 
England  does  us  justice  or  not ;  it  is,  per- 
haps, of  far  more  importance  to  herself. 
She  is  instilling  anger  and  resentment  into 
the  bosom  of  a  youthful  nation,  to  grow 
with  its  growth,  and  strengthen  with  its 
strength.  If  in  America,  as  some  of  her 
writers  are  laboring  to  convince  her,  she 
is  hereafter  to  find  an  invidious  rival,  and 
a  gigantic  foe,  she  may  thank  those  very 
writers  for  having  provoked  rivalship  and 
irritated  hostility.  Every  one  knows  the 
all-pervading  influence  of  literature  at  the 
present  day,  and  how  much  the  opinions 
and  passions  of  mankind  are  under  its  con- 
trol. The  mere  contests  of  the  sword  are 
temporary ;  their  wounds  are  but  in  the 
flesh,  and  it  is  the  pride  of  the  generous 
to  forgive  and  forget  them ;  but  the  slan- 
ders of  the  pen  pierce  to  the  heart ;  they 
ragkle  longest  in  the  noblest  spirits ;  they 
dwell  ever  present  in  the  mind,  and  ren- 
der it  morbidly  sensitive  to  the  most  tri- 
fling collision.  It  is  but  seldom  that  any 
one  overt  act  produces  hostilities  between 
two  nations ;  there  exists,  most  commonly, 
a  previous  jealousy  and  ill-will ;  a  predis- 
position to  take  offense.  Trace  these  to 
their  cause,  and  how  often  will  they  be 
found  to  originate  in  the  mischievous  effu- 
sions of  mercenary  writers ;  who,  secure 
in  their  closets,  and  for  ignominious  bread, 
concoct  and  circulate  the  venom  that  is  to 
inflame  the  generous  and  the  brave. 

"  I  am  not  laying  too  much  stress  upon 
this  point ;  for  it  applies  most  emphatically 
to  our  particular  case.  Over  no  nation 
does  the  press  hold  a  more  absolute  con- 
trol than  over  the  people  of  America ;  for 
the  universal  education  of  the  poorest 
classes  makes  every  individual  a  reader. 
There  is  nothing  published  in  England  on 
the  subject  of  our  country  that  does  not 
circulate  through  every  part  of  it.  There 
is  not  a  calumny  dropped  from  English 
pen,  nor  an  unworthy  sarcasm  uttered  by 
an  English  statesman,  that  does  not  go  to 
blight  good-will,  and  add  to  the  mass  of 
latent  resentment.  Possessing,  then,  as 
England  does,  the  fountain-head  whence 
the  literature  of  the  language  flows,  how 
completely  is  it  in  her  power,  and  how 
truly  is  it  her  duty,  to  make  it  the  medium 
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of  amiable  and  magnanimous  feeling — a 
stream  where  the  two  nations  might  meet 
together,  and  drink  in  peace  and  kindness. 
Should  she,  however,  persist  in  turning  it 
to  waters  of  bitterness,  the  time  may  come 
when  she  may  repent  her  folly.  The  pre- 
sent friendship  or  America  may  be  of  but 
little  moment  to  her ;  but  the  future  desti- 
nies of  that  country  do  not  admit  of  a 
doubt ;  over  those  of  England  there  lower 


some  shadows  of  uncertainty.  *  Should 
theu,  a  day  of  gloom  arrive ;  should  those 
reverses  overtake  her,  from  which  the 
proudest  empires  have  not  been  exempt ; 
she  may  look  back  with  regret  at  her  in- 
fatuation, in  repulsing  from  her  side  a  na- 
tion she  might  have  grappled  to  her  bo- 
som, and  thus  destroying  her  only  chance 
for  real  friendship  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  her  own  dominions." 


From    the    British    Quarterly. 


GIBRALTAR      AND      SPAIN.* 


In  the  present  position  of  Europe,  and 
more  especially  in  the  unsettled  condition 
of  the  countries  watered  by  the  Medter- 
ranean  Sea,  any  history  of  the  fortrcsF  of 
Gibraltar  must  possess  for  a  maritime  na- 
tion no  common  interest.  To  England 
the  history  of  the  rock-fortress  is  of  near- 
er concernment.  Gained  by  the  valor  of 
her  soldiers  and  sailors,  it  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  crown  of  England  for 
nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty  years ;  and 
after  undergoing  one  of  the  most  memora- 
ble and  lengthened  sieges  of  which  there 
is  any  record  in  history — a  siege  which 
lasted  three  years,  seven  months,  and 
twelve  days — it  is  still  possessed  by  that 
nation  whose  destiny  it  has  been,  and  we 
trust  it  will  ever  be,  to  hold  the  trident  of 
Neptune.  No  fortress  in  ancient  or  mod- 
ern times  has  sustained  so  many  sieges  as 
Gibraltar.  This  alone  would  render  the 
rock  memorable  in  the  annals  of  history. 
But  when  it  is  considered  that  the  most 
protracted  of  these  sieges  has  been  sus- 
tained by  Great  Britain  against  the  united 
arms  of  France  and  Spain,  the  interest  of 
the  volume  before  us  becomes,  so  to 
speak,  more  personal  and  absorbing.  We 
dwell  on  the  details  with  a  satisfaction  not 

*  The  History  of  Gibraltar,  and  of  its  Political 
Relation,  to  Events  in,  Europe,  from  the  Commence- 
ment of  the  Moorish  Dynasty  in  Spain  to  the  Last 
Morocco  War.  I5y  Captain  Say  eh,  Civil  Magis- 
trate at  Gibraltar.  London :  Saundert,  Ottley  <k 
Ca 


unmixed  with  a  proper  and  justifiable 
pride,  and  we  become  more  and  more 
desirous  of  learning  the  earlier  history  of 
a  place  which  has  been  beleaguered  some 
fourteen  or  fifteen  times  by  Moor,  Span- 
iard, Englishman,  and  Gaul.  Few  are  the 
works  which  have  been  written  on  Gibral- 
tar in  the  English  language.  The  records 
of  its  early  history,  under  Mohammedan 
rule,  may  be  collected  in  the  works  of 
Gayangos,  Conde,  Ayala,  and  Montero, 
and  there  is  a  good  deal  touching  its  con- 
dition in  the  pages  of  the  Jesuit  Mariana, 
whose  great  history  of  Spain  was  origin- 
allv  written  in  Latin.  But  these  are 
sealed  books  to  the  majority  of  English 
readers,  and  the  folio  edition  of  Mariana, 
priuted  in  English  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  is  now  rarely  met  with.  Captain 
Stevens's  work  on  Spain,  in  which  some 
mention  is  also  made  of  Gibraltar,  is  as 
difficult  of  procurement  as  Mariana ;  and 
we  are  acquainted  with  no  other  works 
than  these,  concerning  the  Mons  Calpe,  in 
the  English  language,  if  we  except  the 
History  of  the  Herculean  Straits,  given 
to  the  public  by  Colonel  James  in  1771, 
and  Drinkwater's  graphic  History  of  the 
Siege,  published  about  fifteen  years  later, 
a  work  which  had  become  very  scarce  till 
Mr.  Murray  ventured  on  a  reprint,  in 
1845  or  1846,  in  a  half-crown  volume. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  a  hap- 
py thought  of  Captain  Sayer  to  under- 
take the  work  at  present  before  us.    He 
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has  been  for  many  years  Civil  Magistrate 
at  Gibraltar,  and  in  that  capacity  has  had 
the  fullest  access  to  papers,  records,  and 
official  documents  of  all  kinds.  Many  ori- 
ginal and  unpublished  letters  from  the 
Jrrince  of  Hesse,  Sir  George  Eliott,  the 
Due  de  Crillen,  Collingwood,  and  Lord 
Nelson,  have  been  thrown  open  to  him, 
and  of  these  he  has  made  a  judicious  use. 
Nor  has  he  been  content  with  such  ma- 
terials as  he  could  find  in  the  strong 
boxes  of  the  rock  itself.  He  has  searched 
the  Egerton,  Leake,  King,  and  other 
manuscripts,  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
these  papers  have  supplied  much  interest- 
ing information  relating  to  the  sieges  of 
the  rock  since  its  seizure  by  Sir  George 
Rooke  in  1 704.  Captain  Sayer  has  also 
put  Coxe's  histories  of  the  Bourbon  kings 
of  Spain,  and  his  memoirs  of  Sir  R.  Wal- 
pole,  and  the  Chatham  correspondence, 
likewise  under  contribution,  and  from 
these  and  other  sources  he  has.  gathered 
together  into  a  compact  form  a  mass  of 
materials  liitherto  widely  diffused  through 
many  separate  volumes.  There  are  cer- 
tainly no  new  or  striking  views  in  this 
considerable  and  creditably  executed  his- 
tory. But  on  the  whole,  though  some- 
what diffusely,  Captain  Sayer  has  execut- 
ed his  task  with  sagaciousness  and  judg- 
ment, rather  than  with  brilliancy.  There 
is  no  attempt  at  ornament  or  fine  writing 
in  these  pages.  The  style,  notwithstand- 
ing some  repetitions,  is  generally  clear 
and  forcible  without  being  labored  or 
overlaid,  and  is  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  a  well-educated,  practical 
soldier.  Though  the  details  here  made 
known  to  us  are  in  great  part  connected 
with  ancient  and  medieval  history,  yet 
they  derive  an  attractive,  we  had  almost 
said  an  absorbing  interest,  from  the  at- 
tempts now  making  by  more  than  one 
European  power  to  acquire  maritime  in- 
fluence in  the  Mediterranean.  France,  it 
is  well  known,  has  ever  since  the  days  of 
Colbert  sought  to  secure  a  preponderancy 
in  that  inland  sea ;  and  Spain,  which  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  has,  thanks  to  for- 
eign capital,  made  greater  material  pro- 
gress than  most  European  nations  in  the 
improvement  of  her  army  and  navy,  and 
in  the  development  of  her  fine  natural  re- 
sources, again  dreams  of  re-possessing  a 
fortress  which  she  occupied  during  the 
more  brilliant  periods  of  her  .history. 
Russia,  crippled  in  the  Black  Sea  by  the 
result   of  the   Crimean   campaign,  also 


seeks  some  indemnification  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy  has  al- 
ready directed  its  best  energies  and  as- 
pirations to  the  creation  of  a  fleet  which 
may  be  a  worthy  counterpart  of  its  con- 
siderable, distinguished,  and  improving 
army.  Under  these  circumstances  it  be- 
hoves our  country  to  be  watchful.  Never 
at  any  period  of  our  history  was  the  pos- 
sion  of  Gibraltar  more  needful  to  us; 
never,  indeed,  was  it  so  needful  as  at  this 
moment. 

There  is  no  record  to  prove  that  the 
Mons  Calpe  of  the  ancients — mentioned 
by  both  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  and 
more  minutely  described  by  Strabo,  and 
Pomponius  Mela,  who  was  born  at  Tan- 
gier— or  the  Jebel  Tarik  of  the  Moors, 
was  inhabited  till  711,  when  it  was  occu- 
pied by  Tarik,  with  his  romantic,  enter- 
prising, and  energetic  Arabs  and  Berbers. 
It  was  not  until  this  period  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan invasion  that  Gibraltar  occu- 
pied a  place  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
From  this  rock  it  was  that  the  first  foot- 
steps of  the  Moslem  host  were  planted. 
Hence  streamed  the  mighty  armies  which 
crushed  a  powerful  Christian  monarchy, 
and*  established  an  infidel  dynasty  in 
Spain  for  upward  of  eight  centuries. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  dwell  here  on 
the  history  of  the  invasion  of  Spain  by 
the  Saracens,  or  on  those  prolonged 
struggles  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  Gothic  dynasty  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Moorish  dominion.  Much  of 
this  so-called  history  is  wrapt  in  the  mist 
of  fable ;  and  it  were  as  absurd  to  trust 
to  the  traditions  of  the  Christians,  as  to 
the  romantic  and  highly-colored  rhapso- 
dies of  the  Arabians.  This  at  least  is 
probable,  if  not  certain,  that  the  first  in- 
cursion into  Spain  was  made  by  Ilyian, 
who  landed  at  Algesiras  ;  the  second  by 
Tarif,  who  landed  at  the  present  Tarifa ; 
and  the  third  and  final  one  by  Tarik,  who 
disembarked  at  Gibraltar.  At  the  time 
of  Tank's  landing,  Roderick,  King  of  the 
Goths,  was  in  the  north  of  Spain,  quelling 
an  insurrection  in  the  Basque  provinces. 
He  hastened  southward  with  an  army  of 
sixty  thousand  men.  The  two  hosts  came 
in  sight  of  each  other  on  the  banks  of  the 
Guadalete.  Various  engagements  took 
place  for  six  days,  with  varying  success ; 
but  on  the  seventh  day  the  Christians  at 
length  gave  way,  fled  in  disorder,  and 
were  pursued  without  mercy  by  the  re- 
lentless Moors.    With  this  protracted  and 
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sanguinary  struggle  ended  the  dynasty  of 
the  Goths  and  Christian  power  in  Spain 
for  the  long  space  of  eight  hundred  years. 
Tarik  rapidly  overran  the  country,  and 
penetrated  to  the  capital,  Toledo,  which 
ne  captured  and  sacked.  City  after  city 
presently  surrendered  to  him,  and  ere  the 
year  had  closed  the  Moorish  dynasty  was 
established. 

In  1086  Gibraltar  was  in  the  possession 
of  Yusef  ben  Taxfin,  a  caliph  of  the  Al- 
moravides.  The  struggles  between  this 
leader  and  Alphonso  of  Castile  throw  no 
light  on  the  history  of  Gibraltar ;  and  the 
contests  between  Yusef  and  the  Spanish 
Moors  which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of 
Tarifa,  Algesiras,  Granada,  Seville,  Bada- 
joz,  and  Zaragoza,  though  considerable 
episodes  in  Spanish  history,  have  little  in- 
terest for  the  English  reader. 

It  was  in  1300  that  the  rock  was  for  the 
first  time  exposed  to  a  regular  siege.  At 
this  period  Ferdinand  IV.  of  Castile  re- 
solved to  dislodge  the  Moors,  and  direct- 
ed a  large  portion  of  his  army,  under 
Alonzo  Perez  de  Guzman,  (el  Bueno,) 
against  the  fortress.  After  protractca 
operations  and  many  engagements,  the 
garrison,  which  consisted  of  twelve  hun- 
dred men,  surrendered. 

In  1312  Ferdinand  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Alonzo  XL,  under  whose  reign 
a  religious  chief,  who  prosecuted  the  war 
against  the  Christians  with  fanaticism,  laid 
siege  to  Gibraltar ;  but  after  an  attack  of 
short  duration,  he  abandoned  his  efforts  to 
regain  a  position  which  was  already  re- 
cognized as  the  key  of  Spain. 

In  1 324  a  Gallican  knight,  Vasco  Perez 
do  Meira,  was  Governor  of  the  fortress. 
He  was  a  man  of  6ome  military  repute ; 
but  his  most  eminent  defect  was  avarice, 
and  during  his  term  of  office  he  embezzled 
the  greater  portion  of  the  money  appro- 
priated for  defense.  After  four  months 
and  a  half  of  struggle  the  garrison  capit- 
ulated, and  the  fortress  was  surrendered 
once  more  to  the  Infidels,  after  the  Christ- 
ians had  held  it  for  twenty-two  years.  On 
the  twentieth  of  August,  1402,  after  a  com- 
paratively bloodless  siege,  it  again  reverted 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Christian.  The 
success  of  this  siege,  and  the  important 
event  of  the  annexation  of  Gibraltar  to 
Spain,  is  attributable  to  Alonzo  de  Arcos. 
In  1404  King  Henry,  desirous  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  his  new  acquisition,  set 
out  from  Seville  to  visit  the  fortress,  al- 
ready famous  throughout  Europe,  but  he 


was  suddenly  recalled  by  seditious  out- 
breaks in  bis  dominions. 

The  ninth  siege  of  Gibraltar  was  in 
1406.  For  ten  months  the  besieged  held 
out  with  heroic  courage.  Enraged  at  the 
obstinacy  of  the  defense,  and  resolved  to 
conquer,  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  sent 
his  son,  Don  Enrique  de  Guzman,  from 
Seville  with  reinforcements.  At  length 
the  besieged  were  reduced  to  the  most 
terrible  privations.  Grass  and  roots  were 
their  only  food,  and  when  these  were  con- 
sumed they  had  recourse  to  their  shoes 
and  leather  girdles.  The  men,  prostrate 
with  despair,  began  to  desert,  and  Estevan 
de  Villacrees,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
command  of  the  garrison,  finding  himself 
without  hope,  delivered  up  the  fortress  in 
June,  1407,  to  Don  Enrique  de  Guzman, 
after  a  most  memorable  defense.  Gibraltar 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  family  of 
Medina  Sidonia  until  Queen  Isabella  an- 
nexed it  to  the  Spanish  crown  in  1501-2. 

In  1552,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V,, 
a  celebrated  engineer  (Calvi,  of  Milan) 
traced  out  various  works  for  the  protection 
of  the  fortress;  and  in  1575  the  gloomy 
and  fanatical  son  of  the  abdicated  Charles 
(Philip  II.)  sent  an  Italian  engineer, 
named  El  Fratino,  to  increase  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  place.  Several  new  batter- 
ies were  at  this  period  commenced  and 
finished.  In  1598  the  son  of  Philip  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  and  it  was  during 
his  reign  that  the  last  remnant  of  the 
Moorish  dynasty  was  expelled  from  Spain. 
From  Gibraltar,  where  nine  centuries  be- 
fore Tarik  had  landed  with  his  victorious 
host,  a  fleet  of  galleys  embarked  the  last 
of  the  exiles,  and  cast  them  destitute  upon 
the  shores  of  Africa.  Thus,  after  the 
lapse  of  nine  hundred  years  from  the  time 
when  the  battle  of  Guadaletc  extinguished 
the  Visigothic  dominion,  and  substituted 
the  rule  of  the  Infidels,  the  last  trace  of 
the  great  Mohammedan  dynasty  was  swept 
from  Spain. 

Spain,  since  1080,  in  alliance  with  Ens- 
land  and  the  Dutch,  had  been  at  war  with 
France.  The  French  Admiral,  Tourville, 
in  1093  commenced  a  bombardment  of 
Gibraltar,  causing  the  greatest  consterna- 
tion among  the  inhabitants.  But  after 
continuing  the  fire  against  the  place  for 
nine  days,  the  French  squadron  retired, 
the  fortifications  having  suffered  very  little 
damage. 

The  war  of  succession,,  which  had  for 
its  ostensible  object  the  substitution  of 
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Charles,  Archduke  of  Austria,  ceased  with 
the  peace  of  Utrecht.  That  peace,  though 
uot  creditable  to  the  allies  in  many  ro- 1 
spects,  is  rendered  memorable  by  the  cap- I 
tore  of  Gibraltar.  Admiral  Rooke  had  I 
been  sent  into  the  Mediterranean  in  1704 
with  a  powerful  fleet,  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  pretensions  of  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  His 
instructions  restricted  him  from  under- 
taking any  tiling  of  great  importance ; 
but  that  he  might  not  incur  the  reproach 
of  total  inactivity,  he  resolved  to  attempt 
the  capture  of  the  rock.  A  body  of  eigh- 
teen hundred  men  were  lauded  upon  the 
isthmus  which  connects  the  rocks  with  the 
mainland,  and  a  heavy  firing  commenced 
from  the  ships.  In  a  few  hours  the 
Spaniards  were  driven  from  their  guns. 
The  garrison  having  capitulated,  marched 
out  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  July,  1704,  the  British 
took  possession.  The  loss  of  this  strong- 
hold greatly  alarmed  the  Spaniards,  and 
orders  were  instantly  given  to  retake  it. 

ViUadarias,  a  general  officer,  and  one  of 
the  best  and  bravest  of  Spain's  soldiers, 
supported  by  a  squadron  from  Toulon,  laid 
siege  to  the  place.  The  Prince  of  Hesse, 
who  had  becu  left  as  General,  dispatched 
a  message  to  Admiral  Leake,  who  landed 
reinforcements  for  the  garrison,  and  sup- 
plied them  with  a  great  quantity  of  am- 
munition, and  provisions  for  six  months. 
In  January,  1705,  a  detachment  succeeded 
in  drawing  the  British  from  part  of  their 
works ;  but  after  possessing  them  about 
an  hour,  the  Spaniards  were  compelled  to 
retreat,  and  the  British  again  received  a 
number  of  additional  troops,  and  a  fresh 
quantity  of  provisions  and  ammunition. 
Despairing  of  reducing  byforcea  garrison 
so  powerfully  supported,  the  Spaniards 
retired  to  some  distance,  and  forming  an 
intrenchment  across  the  isthmus,  converted 
the  siege  into  a  blockade. 

The  value  of  Gibraltar  as  a  settlement 
was  at  this  period  but  Iittie  appreciated  by 
the  politicians  and  writers  of  England ; 
but  Spain  was  fully  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  place,  and  abandoned  her  opera- 
tions against  Portugal  to  direct  the  whole 
of  her  resources  against  Gibraltar.  The 
expedition  of  which  we  have  just  recorded 
the  failure,  was  composed  of  twelve  thou- 
sand men — nine  thousand  Spaniards  and 
three  thousand  French  —  with  which  a 
French  squadron,  consisting  of  twelve 
ships  of  the  line  and  seven  frigates,  co- 
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operated.  The  divisions  of  the  Spanish 
army  were  commanded  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  in  Spain  ;  amongst  them 
Count  d'Aquilar,  the  Duke  d'Ossuna,  the 
Conde  de  Pinto,  and  Marquis  Aitona. 
The  garrison  of  the  fortress  did  not  exceed 
three  thousand  men,  and  many  of  these 
were  in  an  undisciplined  state.  Ayala, 
one  of  the  Spanish  historians  of  Gibraltar, 
says  :  "  There  were  among  them  many 
vagabonds  from  Spain,  and  deserters  from 
the  Spanish  army. 

No  man  was  better  aware  of  the  va- 
lue of  Gibraltar  to  the  English  nation 
as  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean  than 
the  Admiral  who  took  it,  Sir  George 
Rooke.  By  his  orders  the  imperial  banner 
was  hauled  down,  and  the  royal  standard 
of  England  hoisted  in  its  stead.  The  city 
was  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  eighteen  hundred  Eng- 
lish seamen  were  landed  to  occupy  the 
place.  So  shrewd  an  observer  as  Bishop 
Burnet  seems  to  have  been  unaware  of  the 
inestimable  importance  of  the  capture  of 
such  a  place. 

"  It  has  been  much  questioned,"  says  he, 
"  by  men  who  understand  these  matters 
well,  whether  our  possessing  ourselves  of  Gib- 
raltar, and  our  maintaining  ourselves  in  it  so 
long,  were  to  our  advantage  or  not  It  has 
certainly  put  us  to  a  great  charge,  and  we  have 
lost  many  men  in  it;  but  it  seems  the  Spaniards, 
who  should  know  the  importance  of  the  place 
best,  think  it  so  valuable  that  they  have  been  at 
a  much  greater  charge,  and  have  lost  many  more 
men,  while  they  have  endeavored  to  recover  it, 
than  the  taking  and  keeping  it  has  cost  us. 
And  it  is  certain  that  in  war,  whatsoever  loss 
on  one  side  occasions  a  greater  loss  of  men  or 
treasure  on  the  other,  must  be  reckoned  as  a 
loss  only  to  the  side  that  suffers  most"  * 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
Burnet,  a  strong  Whig  partisan,  enter- 
tained more  than  a  disrelish  for  Rooke, 
who  was  a  high  Tory,  and  that  the  Bishop 
treats  him  unfairly,  and  with  manifest  in- 
justice, whenever  his  name  is  mentioned 
in  his  history.  But  the  truth  is  that 
Rooke,  who,  according  to  Campbell.f  was 
"  a  man  of  good  birth  and  education,"  be- 
haved with  distinguished  courage,  and 
more  than  ordinary  capacity,  in  every  en- 
terprise in  which  lie  was  employed.  This 
is  admitted  by  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow  in  his 


•  Hittoiy  of  SU  Ovn  Timet,  voL   li.    Oxford 

Edition.     J8S3. 

f  IAvii  of  At  Admirals,  vol.  iv.  p.  268. 
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notes  to  Burnet.  Onslow,  in  stating  that 
Rooke  was  a  man  of  fashion,  and  fitter  for 
a  Court  than  any  of  his  profession,  yet 
allowed  that  he  was  very  able  and  of 
great  courage  in  his  profession.  It  is 
true  Rooke  was  charged  with  want  of 
vigor,  but,  to  our  thinking,  unjustly.  He 
burned  sixteen  ships  before  La  Ilogue, 
and  Lord  Dartmouth,  in  his  comments  on 
Burnet,  asks :  "  Was  it  for  burning  six- 
teen ships,  or  the  winds  not  serving,  that 
the  Admiral  was  so  much  in  fault  ?  for  the 
Bishop  has  specified  nothing  else  to  sup- 
port a  party  lie,  that  he  would  willingly 
have  pass  for  a  truth  because  he  hated 
the  man."  The  truth  is,  as  Captain  Saver 
states,  that  Sir  G.  Rooke  belonging  to  the 
Tory  party,  and  having  sat  in  Parliament 
as  a  Tory  member,  a  spirit  of  rivalry  at 
once  sprang  up  between  the  partisans  of 
Marlborough  and  the  friends  of  Rooke ; 
the  Whigs  taking  care  to  extol  the  ser- 
vices of  Marlborough,  while  the  claims  of 
the  Admiral  were  sneered  at  and  dispar- 
aged. Party  spirit  in  that  day — such  was 
tlie  hight  to  which  political  prejudice  and 
fanaticism  were  carried  —  obliterated  all 
sense  of  justice.  The  House  of  Commons 
congratulated  the  Crown  on  the  battle  of 
Malaga,  but  the  Lords  remained  obstinate- 
ly silent.  The  Commons,  determined  to 
carry  the  point,  moved  another  address 
praying  the  Sovereign  to  reward  the 
troops  and  seamen  who  had  so  greatly 
distinguished  themselves.  A  collision  be- 
tween the  Houses  at  this  juncture  seemed 
imminent.  But  at  the  critical  juncture 
Rooke,  with  a  magnanimity  which  proved 
the  greatness  of  his  character,  appeased 
the  clamor  by  resigning  all  his  appoint- 
ments, and  retiring  into  a  private  station.* 
Burnet's  calumnies  recoiled  on  his  own 
head.  In  a  debate  in  the  Lords,  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  who  had  sat  in  the  House  with 
the  Bishop,  said  :  "  With  regard  to  what 
he  says  against  Admiral  Rooke,  I  know  I 
have  heard  it  from  those  who  were  present ; 
the  greatest  part  of  it  is  a  downright  lie. 
The  Bishop,  it  was  well  known,  was  no 
friend  to  that  Admiral,  and  therefore  he 
easily  gave  credit  to  every  malicious  story 
he  heard  against  him."  How  different 
was  the  conduct  of  King  William  from 
that  of  Burnet !  The  King  was  pressed  to 
remove  Rooke  from  his  seat  at  the  Adnii- 


*  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  serfices  of  Rooke, 
see  Ledianl's  Acini/  Ifistortt.  Claude  <lu  Bosc's  Mili- 
tary History,  and  Molyneux's  Conjunct  Expedition. 


ralty  Board,  because  of  his  Tory  votes  in 
the  Commons,  when  his  Majesty  replied : 
"  Sir  George  has  served  me  faithfully  at 
sea,  and  I  will  never  displace  him  for  act- 
ing as  he  thinks  most  for  the  service  of 
his  country  in  the  House  of  Commons." 
That  the  immense  value  of  Gibraltar  was 
not  better  appreciated  a  century  and  a 
half  ago,  is  partly  owing  to  the  nict,  that 
it  was  at  that  period  a  source  of  profuse 
and  ill-regulated  expense.  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  in  a  dispatch  to  Lord  Portmore, 
the  Governor,  of  March  29th,  1712,  com- 
plains "  that  at  Gibraltar  things  have 
been  in  the  utmost  confusion,  and  under 
the  loosest  management." 

For  the  capture  of  Gibraltar,  one  of  the 
greatest  services  ever  rendered  to  a  mara- 
time  nation,  Sir  G.  Rooke  received  no  re- 
ward. He  survived  his  unjust  treatment 
only  a  few  years,  and  died  in  1708,  in  his 
fifty-eighth  year*  But  if  England  did 
not  justly  value  the  prize  she  had  won,  it 
must  be  conceded  the  Spaniards  fully  ap- 
preciated their  loss ;  and  in  attempting  to 
recover  the  place  the  twelfth  siege  oc- 
curred. During  the  progress  or  this 
siege  a  surprise  was  attempted.  A  goat- 
herd, a  native  of  Gibraltar,  who  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  passes  of  the 
rock,  made  known  to  the  Marquis  Villa- 
darias,  the  Spanish  commander,  the  possi- 
bility of  reaching  the  summit  by  a  path- 
way little  known,  and  termed  the  Senda 
del  Pastor.  Five  hundred  men  were  se- 
lected for  this  forlorn  hope,  and  having 
taken  the  sacrament,  marched  from  the 
advanced  trenches  round  the  eastern  side. 
Following  the  goatherd,  they  crept  up  the 
precipitous  track,  and  reached  St.  Mi- 
chael s  Cave,f  where  they  secreted  them- 
selves till  morning.  Before  daybreak 
they  advanced  to  the  signal-station,  where 
they  massacred  the  guard,  and  succeeded 
in  pulling  up,  by  the  assistance  of  roiH»s 
ana  ladders,  many  of  the  party  who  had 
been  left  behind.  The  garrison  was  now 
alarmed,  and  a  regiment  of  Grenadiers, 
climbing  a  steep  and  stormy  ascent,  lost 
many  men  before  they  could  close  with 


*  It  ia  satisfactory  to  think  thmt  all  naval  his- 
torians, English  and  foreign,  do  full  justice  to 
Rooke.  Burchett  and  Kennett,  as  well  as  Camp- 
bell and  Lediard,  speak  of  him  with  high  praise ; 
and  De  Quincy,  in  his  Histoire  MUUaire,  speaks 
of  his  distinguished  courage  and  science,  fully  ad* 
mitted  in  the  Dutch  Gazettes.  See  also  Lambertt, 
torn,  iii ,  and  Quincy,  Hist.  MiliL  de  Louis  XIV. 

f  See  note  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
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the  Spaniards,  who,  with  an  inaccessible 
precipice  behind  them,  fought  with  des- 

Serate  energy.  Their  ammunition,  which 
id  not  exceed  three  rounds  per  man, 
soon  failed  them,  and  losing  one  hundred 
and  sixty  of  their  number,  they  surren- 
dered unconditionally.  Nevertheless,  the 
siege  was  continued  for  some  time  after 
this,  and  was  not  raised  till  the  eighteenth 
of  April,  1705.  Even  the  events  of  this 
siege  did  not  open  the  eyes  of  the  Eng- 
ligh  Cabinet  to  the  importance  of  Gibral- 
tar. But  though  ministers  were  blind 
and  supine,  the  people  of  England  began 
to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  importance 
of  the  place.  The  gallant  defense  was  a 
military  achievement  that  excited  the 
popular  admiration,  Gibraltar  became 
valuable  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  as  is 
truly  said  by  Captain  Sayer,  "when  its 
name  was  associated  with  British  gallant-5 
ry  and  blood."    Had  it  not  been  for  the 

Eeople  of  England,  Gibraltar  would  have 
een  the  stronghold  of  some  other  power. 
Stanhope,  our  Envoy  at  Madrid,  whose 
familiarity  with  the  secret  policy  of  that 
Court  should  have  given  him  a  clearer  in- 
sight into  the  real  value  of  the  fortress, 
did  not  perceive  that  England  could  gain 
any  advantage  by  the  possession  of  it. 
Townsend  held  a  similar  opinion;  and 
even  the  great  Commoner,  the  greatest 
war  minister  England  ever  had,  was  will- 
ing to  surrender  the  key  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  truth  is,  as  Lord  Mahon  ad- 
mits of  his  kinsman,*  that  Stanhope  relied 
very  mnch  in  his  diplomatic  career  in 
Spain  on  an  offer  of  yielding  Gibraltar, 
and  the  blame  of  the  idea  of  givingup  the 
fortress  rests  mainly  with  him.  He  had 
suggested  it  from  Paris  to  his  colleagues 
in  England,  and  obtained  their  acquies- 
cence.f  It  is  a  proof  of  the  intelligence  of 
the  present  age,  that  the  living  Lord 
Stanhope  regards  the  idea  of  his  kinsman 
as  an  idea  quite  inconsistent  with  our  na- 
tional interest  or  national  glory.  How 
greatly  Gibraltar  was  prized  by  Spain  is 
proved  by  her  unceasing  efforts  to  recover 
it,  either  by  force  of  arms  or  by  negotia- 
tion. No  system  of  foreign  policy,  as 
Captain  Sayer  remarks,  was  conceived  by 
any  t  of  Spain's  distinguished  ministers 
which  did  not  include  Gibraltar.  Alberoni, 
Ripperda,  and  Florida  Blanca  all  sought 
to  recover  it ;  and  now,  in  the  autumn  of 
1862,  the  ministerial  press  of   Madrid, 
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headed  by  the  Epoca,  has  raised  the  cry 
of  "  Gibraltar  for  the  Spaniards."  The 
regular  cession  of  Gibraltar  to  England 
took  place  in  1713,  when  a  general  peace 
was  signed  at  Utrecht  by  the  Sovereigns 
of  England,  Spain,  France,  and  the  other 
Allies,  with  the  exception  of  Austria.  By 
the  tenth  article  of  the  Treaty,  the  Catho- 
lic King,  for  himself,  his  heirs  and  succes- 
sors, yielded  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Brit- 
ain the  full  and  entire  property  and  pos- 
session of  the  town  and  castle,  together 
with  the  port,  fortifications,  and  forts  be- 
longing thereto,  to  be  held  and  enjoyed 
absolutely,  with  all  manner  of  right,  for- 
ever. 

Scarcely  had  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  re- 
established peace,  before  Spain,  led  on  by 
Alberoni,  alarmed  all  Europe  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  her  warlike  preparations.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  induce  her  King  to 
join  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  but  in  vain. 
It  was  resolved,  therefore,  once  more  to 
try,  by  way  of  inducement,  the  bait  of  the 
restoration  of  Gibraltar,  the  only  condition 
involved  being  the  accession  of  Philip  to 
the  Quadruple  Alliance.  But  the  King 
indignantly  refused  the  proposal.  Re- 
verses in  Sicily,  however,  and  the  failure 
of  the  schemes  for  the  invasion  of  England, 
precipitated  the  downfall  of  Alberoni,  and 
Philip  now  accepted  the  Alliance.  Having 
thus  complied  with  the  desire  of  the  Allies, 
the  first  act  of  the  Spanish  King  was  to 
demand  the  restoration  of  the  rock- 
fortress.  But  the  English  Ministry,  threat- 
ened with  the  indignation  of  the  people, 
decided  on  sounding  the  temper  of  the 
Parliament.  No  sooner  was  the  real  na- 
ture of  the  question  understood,  than  the 
proposition  was  met  with  a  universal  out- 
ourst  of  indignation.  The  Houses  met 
on  the  seventeenth  of  January,  1727.  In 
his  speech  his  Majesty  said  that  he  had 
received  information  that  the  placing  the 
Pretender  upon  the  throne  was  one  of  the 
articles  of  the  secret  negotiation  of 
Vienna;  "and  if  the  time  snail  evince," 
said  the  King,  "that  the  giving  up  the 
trade  of  this  nation  to  one  power,  and 
Gibraltar  and  Mahon  to  another,  is  made 
the  price  and  reward  of  imposing  on 
this  kingdom  a  Popish  Pretender,  what  an 
indignation  must  this  raise  in  the  breast 
of  every  Prorestant  Briton !"  The  speech 
further  intimated,  that  the  Spanish  Minis- 
ter insisted  upon  the  restitution  of  Gibral- 
tar, and  announced  that  his  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty was  making  preparations  to  attack 
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and  besiege  the  fort.  The  indignation  of 
both  Houses  was  aroused,  and  in  the 
Lords  an  address  was  voted,  asserting 
that  the  fortress  indisputably  belonged  to 
Great  Britain  by  solemn  treaties,  and 
pledging  the  House  to  defend  the  right  to 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  "  which  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  preservation  of 
the  commerce  and  naval  strength  of  Great 
Britain." 

A  war  between  Spain  and  England  now 
became  inevitable,  and  au  army  for  the 
siege  of  Gibraltar  was  soon  organized  by 
Spain.  Philip  had  been  convinced  that 
the  fortress  might  easily  have  been  taken ; 
but  Villadarias,  a  brave  and  experienced 
soldier,  who  had  been  defeated  before  its 
walls  in  1705,  did  not  share  his  Sovereign's 
views,  and  refused  to  accept  the  conduct 
of  the  expedition.  The  command,  there- 
fore, devolved  on  Las  Torres,  who  had  run 
before  Peterborough  at  Valencia**  and 
who  boasted  that  in  six  weeks  he  would 
plant  the  standard  of  Spain  on  the  rock, 
and  drive  the  heretics  into  the  sea.  This 
was  the  thirteenth  siege  of  Gibraltar,  and 
preparations  were  made  on  a  gigantic 
scale.  For  fourteen  day  seven  hundred 
shot  per  hour  were  thrown  into  the  fort- 
ress, and  ninety-two  guns  and  seventy- 
two  mortars  were  in  constant  play.  But 
by  the  end  of  May  the  guns  of  the  garri- 
son had  gained  a  complete  ascendency  over 
the  besiegers.  One  hundred  guns  were 
in  play,  and  countless  mortars  occupied 
commanding  positions  on  the  bights.  On 
the  third  of  June,  1727,  this  mass  of 
ordnance  opened  on  the  Spanish  batteries ; 
and  60  crushing  was  the  fire,  that  not  a 
single  gun  replied.  So  overpowering  was 
the  fire  of  the  besieged,  that  when  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  was  agreed  to  pre- 
paratory to  a  peace,  it  was  found  the  gar- 
rison had  strengthened  their  position. 
The  events  of  this  6icge,  in  which  the 
Spaniards  lost  seven  thousand  men,  estab- 
lished the  fact  that,  on  the  land-side  at 
least,  Gibraltar  was  impregnable. 

In  1757,  disputes  which  had  long  pre- 
vailed between  the  courts  of  France  and 
Spain  resulted  in  open  hostility.  Even  sub- 
sequent to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  Spain 
had  evinced  no  desire  to  involve  herself  in 
the  impending  strife.  It  was  the  desire 
of  both  belligerents  to  secure  the  promise 
of  her  alliance.  France  had  craftily  pro- 
posed to  the  Spanish  Cabinet  to  seize  u]K)n 
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Minorca,  and  to  offer  it,  together  with  the 
promise  of  cooperation  in  the  reduction  of 
Gibraltar,  in  exchange  of  the  ratification 
of  a  treaty  with  Spain.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  Byng,  who  sailed  from  Eng- 
land in  April,  1756,  left  Minorca  to  its 
fate. 

Unable  to  hold  out  against  an  over- 
whelming force,  the  garrison  of  Minorca, 
after  repelling  the  enemy's  assault,  agreed 
to  capitulate  on  honorable  terms ;  and  the 
troops,  having  been  allowed  to  embark, 
were  conveyed  to  Gibraltar.  The  loss  of 
Minorca  was  followed  by  an  outburst  of 
uncontrollable  indignation,  the  Ministry 
were  driven  from  power,  and  Byng,  sacri- 
ficed to  popular  fury,  was  shot  by  order 
of  a  court-martial.  It  was  at  this  period 
when  France  was  luring  Spain  into  a  con- 
federacy against  England  oy  the  promise 
of  a  restoration  of  Gibraltar,  that  Pitt 
succeeded  to  office.  The  great  Minister 
resolved,  by  one  bold  stroke,  to  secure  the 
friendship  of  Spain  and  to  bind  her  in  an 
alliance  against  France.  "With  the  con- 
sent of  all  his  colleagues,  in  a  secret  dis- 
patch dated  twenty -third  of  August, 
1757,  he  authorized  Sir  Benjamin  Keene 
to  offer  to  Spain  the  cession  of  Gibraltar 
on  condition1  that  she  would  enter  into  an 
alliance  against  the  French.  The  dispatch, 
remarkable  for  its  pregnancy,  is  said  to 
have  cost  Pitt  three  days'  labor.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  a  statesman  of 
his  lofty  mental  stature  could  have  been 
induced  to  entertain  the  notion  of  sur- 
rendering the  great  fortress.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  great 
Commoner  attached  the  mightiest  import- 
ance to  the  prevention  of  the  alliance  be- 
tween Spain  and  France,  and  that  he  also 
looked  for  a  full  equivalent  for  the  rock- 
fortress  at  the  hands  of  Spain.  But  not 
even  the  discomfiture  of  the  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  Crowns,  nor  any  equiva- 
lent in  the  power  of  the  Spanish  Crown 
to  bestow,  could  have  justified  the  Eng- 
lish Minister  in  proposing  the  surrender 
of  the  key  of  the  Straits,  and  the  most 
commanding  position  in  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  true  that  the  expenses  of  the  fortress 
were  then  enormous  and  constantly  in- 
creasing, that  the  maladministration  of 
4>e  local  Government  was  monstrous,  and 
a  continnal  source  of  complaint ;  it  was 
true  also  that  the  representations  of  Lord 
Tyranley,  the  Governor,  led  Pitt  to  under- 
rate the  value  of  the  place ;  and  the  great 
orator  must  have  been  scandalized  at  the 
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plundering  and  perquisites  of  Governors, 
which  made  their  aggregate  emoluments 
twenty   thousand    pounds    per    annum  * 
But  the  abuses  incident  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  rock  were  corrigible,  and  might 
xhave  been  corrected ;  whereas  the  loss  of 
the  fortress,  if  once  surrendered  or  lost, 
could  neVer  have  been  repaired.     Pitt, 
however,  soon  became  convinced  of  his 
error.     In  1779  he  pronounced  Gibraltar 
"  situated  in  the  very  continent  of  Spain, 
the  best  proof  of  our  naval  power,  and  the 
only  solid  check  on  that  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon."     Twice  within  a  century  Spain 
had  attempted  the  recovery  of  the  fortress, 
and  on  each  occasion  she  had  been  com- 
pelled to  retire  with  humiliation  and  de- 
feat.    Believing  that  the  moment  had  now 
arrived  when  she  might  be  more  fortu- 
nate, the  Court  of  Madrid  allied  herself  to 
France  in  1779,  and  declared  war  against 
England.    Two  years  before  this  period, 
a  remarkable  man,  a  more  remarkable  sol- 
dier, had  been  made  Governor  of  the  rock. 
This  was  George  Augustus  Eliott,  who 
was  the  youngest  of  the  nine  sons  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Eliott,  of  Sleath,  in  the  county  of 
Roxburgh.     Born  in  1 7 1 8,  Eliott  had  been 
early  sent  to  the  University  of  Leyden, 
where  he  became  a  proficient  in  languages. 
Subsequently  he  studied  with   assiduity 
and  success  at  the  School  of  Engineers  at 
La  Fere.  Having  attained  the  rank  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, he  accompanied  George 
II.  to  Germany  as  aide-de-camp  in  1 743, 
and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Dettin- 
gen.      He  distinguished  himself  in   the 
seven  years'  war  under  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, and  was  considered  a  man  of 
great  military  talents,  energy,  and  perse- 
verance, qualities  that  were  fully  tested  in 
the  memorable  siege  with  which  his  name 
is  forever  associated. 

Eliott,  on  assuming  the  command,  soon 
discovered  defects  in  the  fortifications, 
and  that  the  garrison  was  inadequate  to 
perform  even  the  duties  necessary  in  a 
time  of  peace.  The  Governor  declared  it 
would  be  impossible  to  withstand  a  siege 
with  the  inefficient  resources  at  his  dispo- 
sal ;  and  he  sent  home  Colonel  Green,  of 
the  Engineers,  to  explain  to  Ministers  how 
matters  stood,  and  wrote  pressingly  to 
the  Government.  His  remonstrances  were 
scarcely  heeded.  Though  the  Cabinet  had 
tardily  and  inadequately  reinforced  and 
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provisioned   the  garrison  ;    yet    General 
Eliott,  who  had  foreseen  the  coming  storm, 
chiefly  depended  on  his  own  efforts,  and 
prepared  for  an  event  which  he  had  long 
contemplated.      The   garrison   when   the 
war  broke  out  was  composed  of  ten  regi- 
ments, including  the  artillery  and   engi- 
neers, giving  a  total  of  five  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighty-two  officers  and  men ; 
whereas  Spain  attacked  the  rock  with  all 
her  naval  and  military  resources.     A  Span- 
ish squadron  appeared  in  the  bay.     Rod- 
ney attacked  it,  and   only  one  transport 
escaped.     This  advantage  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  another.     A  few  days  afterward 
a  Spanish  squadron  was  discovered  near 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  after  a  severe  con- 
flict, was  defeated.    The  unfavorable  dis- 
position of  Morocco,  and  the  vigilance  of 
Spanish  armed  vessels,  however,  deprived 
the  garrison  of  supplies  of  provender  from 
the  African  coast,  and  they  were  reduced 
to  the  sorest  straits,  when  they  were  again 
relieved  by  a  fleet  under  Admirals  Darby, 
Digby,  and  Ross.     Unable  to  force  the 
garrison  to   capitulate  by  blockade,   the 
Spaniards  now  resolved  on  a  supreme  ef- 
fort.    Works  were   carried  on   with  re- 
newed vigor,  batteries  were  supplied  with 
guns  of  the  heaviest  metal,  and  two  hun- 
dred pieces  of  battering-cannon,  and  eighty 
mortars,  poured  an  incessant  shower  of 
shot  and  shell  into  the  place  for  the  space 
of  three  weeks.     The  most  eminent  en<ri- 
neers  of  France  and  Spain  were  brought 
to  superintend  the  approaches  of  the  be- 
siegers ;  but  on  the  night  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  November,  1781,  General  Ross, 
at  the  head  of  two  thousand  picked  men, 
marched  out  of  the  garrison  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  the  batteries,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  drove  from  them  the  astound- 
ed   Spaniards.      The   guns   and   mortars 
were  spiked,  the  magazines  were  blown 
up,  the  storehouses  were  fired,  together 
with  every  part  of  the  batteries.     Thus,  in 
somewhat  less  than  two  hours,  the  gigan- 
tic  works   which   the   enemy  had  raised 
at   an   expense   of  two  millions   sterling 
were  annihilated.     Spanish  pride,  no  less 
than  a  sense  of  national  interest,  now  in- 
duced his  Catholic  Majesty  and  his  Minis- 
ters to  direct  the  whole  forces  and  resour- 
ces of  the  monarchy  upon  the  rock.     The 
Chevalier  d'Arcon,  a  famous  French  engi- 
neer, who  had  been  attached  to  the  army 
of  Marshal  Broglie,  was  summoned  to  St. 
Roque.     He  had  invented  what  he  called 
"batteries,  flottantes,  insubmersibies,  et  in- 
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combustibles,  rovetues  d'une  forte  cuirasse 
en  bois  de  cote  de  Fenncim,"  and  which 
must  have  somewhat  resembled  similar 
batteries  which  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
proclaims  as  his  own  special  invention. 
Ten  of  these  batteries,  supposed  to  be  iu- 
vulnerable,  were  launched.  Their  bottoms 
were  of  thick  timber,  their  sides  of  wood 


forward  his  invincible  batteries;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  thirteenth  they  were  put  in 
motion.  Buenventura  de  Moreno,  a  distin- 
guished Spanish  officer  who  commanded  them, 
brought  them  to  the  requisite  position ;  and  no 
sooner  was  this  accomplished  than  the  most 
dreadful  firing  commenced.  The  batteries  on 
sea  and  on  land  opened  at  the  same  instant, 
and    poured  into  the    garrison   an  incessant 


and  cork,  and  they  were  supulied  with  shower  of  shot,  while  the  British  returned  the 

slopiug  roofs.     Each  of  them  carried  from  fire  with    that  celerity  and  skill  which  the 

ten  to  twcnty-eitfht  guns,  manned  by  a  peatness  of  the  occiision  demanded.    From  ten 

•  i3                  fTM                                 4    i  l  in  the  morning  till  noon  this  firing  was  con- 

picked  crew       They  were   supported  by  tinned  without  the  smallest  intermission.  About 

gunboats  and  armed  vessels.    A  thousand  tw0j  Moreno's  hattering-ship  was  seen  to  emit 

pieces  of  artillery  and  twelve  thousand  of  smoke  as  if  burning.    About  midnight  the  ef- 

the  best  troops  of  France  were  joined  to  fects  of  the  red-hot  shot  which  the  garrison  had 

those  of  Spain,  and  numerous  volunteers  used  became  conspicuous ;  the  battery  belong- 

of  the  highest  rank — such  as  the  Count  ing  to  the  Admiral  was  discovered  to  be  on 

d'Artois,  afterward  Charles  X.,  and  the  Are,  an*  in  a  short  time  the  other  eight  were 

Duke  de  Bourbon-appeared  on  the  staff.  8een  successively  to  be  in  flames,  and j  made 

r-,,       v                  *  *\   Ll          *.'                  •  signals  of  distress.     Of  their  crews  only  four 

lhe  direction  of  the  operations  was  in-  h*ndred  men  were  m9d  b    the  exertions  of 

trusted  to  the  Duke  of  Cnllon,  who  had  tne  British.  The  rest  were  either  consumed  in 
distinguished  himself  in  the  reduction  of  the  flames,  torn  in  pieces  by  the  explosions,  or 
Minorca.  drowned  in  their  attempts  to  escape.  Thus 
Colonel  Drinkwater,  who  witnessed  the  were  the  sanguine  expectations  of  the  Span- 
siege,  and  who  has  described  it  with  iards  completely  disappointed,  and  the  invinci- 
graphic  minuteness,  says  :  ble  batfccries  in  one  day  totally  annihilated.' 

"That  the  Spaniards  meant,  previous  to  their  During  the  siege  the  most  common  ne- 

final  efforts,  to  strike  a  terror  through  their  op-  cessaries  of  life  were  exorbitantly  dear, 

ponents  by  displaying  an  armament  more  pow-  Bad  ship-biscuit  full  of  worms  was  sold  at 

erful  than  had  ever  been  brought  against  any  one  shilling  a  pound ;  flour,  not  in  much 

fortress.     Forty-seven  sail  of  the  line,  includ-  better  condition   at  the  8ame  price ;  old 

inz  three  inferior  two-deckers,  tea  battering  -»  .   j       ^      ,        '    !.■•.            j  r  .    .™~» . 

ships,  deemed  perfect  in  design  and  esteemed  d"ed,  P?™.1*  °ne  shlllm?  aud  £our.  V™*i 

invincible,  carrying  two  hundred  and  twelve  salt>  naif  dirt,  the  sweepings  of  ships  botj 

guns,  innumerable  frigates,  xebeques,   bomb-  toins  and  storehouses,  at  eight  pence ;  old 

ketches,  cutters,  gun  and    mortar-boats,  and  salt  butter  at  two  shilling  and  sixpence; 

smaller  craft  for  disembarking  men,  were  as-  and  English  farthing  candles  at  sixpence 

scmbled  in   the  bay.     On  the  land-side  were  apiece.       Fresh     provisions    commanded 

most stupendous  batteries  and I  works,  mount-  much    Mghep    pr£eg#     Turkeys   sold    at 

2LK  "tmroT  i^ssa  ^  *rd*  ttdr  shi,linfi suckins 

men,  commanded  by  a  victorious  general,  and  P1^   at  *wo  pounds    two   shillings ;  and 

animated  by  the  immediate  presence  of  two  one  pound  one  shilling  was  refused  for  a 

princes  of  the  blood-royal  of  France.     In  their  calfs  pluck.     The   effect   of  the   red-hot 

certainty    of    success,    however,    the    enemy  shot,  recommended  by  General  Boyd  to 

seemed  to  have  entirely  overlooked  the  nature  be  used   against  the   Spanish  works,  ex- 

uf  that  force  which  was  opposed  to  them ;  for  Ceeded  the  most   sanguine   expectations, 

though  the  garrison  scarcely  consisted  of  seven  The  d          e  done     ^  extensive,  and  for 

thousand  effective  men,  including  the  Marine  °       1 1         A                                     * 

Brigade,  they  forgot  that  they  were  now  veter-  **me  ^reparable.     An  immense  amount 

ans  in  the  service,  and  had  been  long  habituat-  ol    ammunition    was   expended   on    both 

ed  to  the  efforts  of  artillery.    On  the  ninth  of  sides.     Three  hundred  aud  twenty  of  the 

September,  1782,  an  attack  was  made  by  the  enemy's  cannon  were  in  play  throughout 

Spaniards  upon  the  land-side,  where  a  battery  the  day,  and  to  these  were  opposed  only 

of  sixty-four  guns  was  opened;  but  the  fire  ninety -six  guns  from  the  rock.     Upward 

was  so  warmly  returned,  that  the  Spaniards  of  eigllt  thousand  shot  and  seven  hundred 

were  driven  from  their  works.     At  the  same  «« i  °:  *     _  i         i       c                  i       «.^«^ 

time   several   of  the  ships  attacked  Europa  **\  Slxteei\  bw™h  of  jS™P°wder  wei* 

Point,  but  their  success  was  not  greater.     Two  ?«;*  away  by  the   garrison.     The   siege 

of  the  largest  vessels  were  so  damaged  as  to  be  na(*  lasted  for  three  years,  seven  months, 

obliged  to  repair  to  Algeziras  Bay  for  the  pur-  and  twelve  days;  and  for  the  elaborate 

pose  of  refitting.    Crillon  now  resolved  to  send  magnitude  of  the  attack,  and  above  all 
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for  the  skill  and  heroical  energy  and  forti- 
tude of  the  defense,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  sieges,  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable,  of  which  mention  is  made  in 
history.  The  news  of  the  failure  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Ministry  at  Madrid  with 
dismay,  and  by  the  King  with  despair. 
In  Paris  the  intelligence  was  equally  un- 
expected and  unwelcome.  So  certain  had 
the  fact  of  the  capture  of  the  fortress 
been  considered,  that  a  drama,  illustrative 
of  the  destruction  of  Gibraltar  by  the 
floating  -  batteries,  was  acted  nightly  in 
Paris  to  applauding  thousands.* 

For  nearly  eighty  years  Spain  had  thus 
exhausted  her  treasury  and  sacrificed  her 
armies  and  her  navies  to  gain  the  rock- 
fortress;  but  now,  after  a  countless  ex- 
penditure of  men  and  money,  she  found 
all  her  efforts  vain  and  futile.  No  won- 
der that  Florida  Blanca  said,  after  the 
discomfiture  of  the  besiegers:  "No  British 
Ministry  will  have  the  courage  to  look  the 
question  fairly  in  the  face,  and  I  will  think 
no  more  of  it." 

For  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  years 
Spain  has  acquiesced  in  the  future  of  war 
and  the  provisions  of  treaty-law;  but  of 
late  a  semi-official  journal,  the  Epoca,  and 
a  Senor  Lobo,  said  to  be  a  distinguished 
officer  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  have  talked  of 
'the  possession  of  Gibraltar  by  Great 
Britain  as  "  a  disgrace  and  a  perpetual 
cause  of  humiliation."  "  Gibraltar,  says 
the  official  scribe,  "  ought  to  be  a  Spanish 
city,  and  its  recapture  should  in  future  be 
the  most  sacred  aspiration  for  the  nation ; 
for  while  the  fortress  is  occupied  by  Eng- 
land, we  are  invaded  in  our  territory,  and 
are  prepared  to  adopt  any  alliance  which 
may  be  for  the  interests  of  Spain."  They 
say  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees : 
"  JPalabras  de  boca  piedra  de  honda," 
(Words  of  the  mouth  are  like  a  stone  in 
a  sling.)  They  are  sometimes  thrown  back 
on  the  slinger  with  redoubled  force.  To 
this  thrasonical  Spanish  rhodomontade,  it 
may  be  answered  that  we  hold  Gibraltar 
by  virtue  of  conquest  and  of  solemn 
treaty,  and  that  we  shall  continue  to  hold 
it  by  right  and  by  might  against  all  com- 
ers. Our  title,  according  to  European 
/  law,  is  unimpeachable  and  without  flaw  ; 
and  the  descendants  of  the  brave  men 
who  had  the  courage  and  the  skill  to  take 
the  rock,  have  now  the  power,  the  ability, 
and  the  will  to  hold  it  against  any  one 

•  Barrow's  Life  of  Lord  Howe,  p.  157. 


power,  or  against  a  coalition  of  France 
and  Spain.  The  Manchester  school,  with 
Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright  at  their  head, 
may  rail  at  the  expense  of  the  garrison, 
but  the  people  of  England  do  not  sympa- 
thize with  them,  for  they  think  with  Fox 
that  the  surrender  of  the  fortress  should 
never  be  allowed  to  become  a  subject  of 
discussion,  and  they  think  with  Burke 
that  the  fortress  is  invaluable  as  a  posses- 
sion, because  it  is  impregnable.  "Give 
up  to  Spain,"  said  Fox,  "  the  fortress  of 
Gibraltar,  and  the  Mediterranean  becomes 
to  them  a  pool,  a  pond  in  which  they  can 
navigate  at  pleasure,  and  act  without  con- 
trol or  check."  "  Deprive  yourself  of 
this  station,"  said  the  great  debater,  u  and 
the  States  of  Europe  who  border  on  the 
Mediterranean  will  no  longer  look  to  you 
for  the  free  navigation  of  that  sea ;  and 
having  it  no  longer  in  your  power  to  be 
useful,  you  can  not  expect  alliances." 

That  Gibraltar  is  much  better  governed 
under  Great  Britain  than  it  would  be 
under  any  other  power  is  a  proposition 
self-evident.  There  is  perfect  freedom  of 
opinion  and  belief,  and  there  is  boundless 
toleration  ;  and  these  things  are  unknown 
in  Spain.  In  1830  a  charter  of  justice  was 
given  to  the  city,  a  magistracy  was  estab- 
lished, and  the  advantage  of  civil  liberty 
accorded  to  its  inhabitants.  It  is  urged, 
however,  that  England  has  no  grounds  for 
keeping  the  fortress,  and  that  it  would  be 
an  act  of  justice  to  restore  it  to  Spain. 
But  the  history  of  the  last  century  and  a 
half  shows  that  Spain  was  not  able  either 
to  hold  or  to  retake  it.  Were  Gibraltar 
restored  to  Spain  to-morrow,  Spain  could 
only  hold  it  during  the  good  pleasure  of 
France.  Gibraltar  under  England  defies 
attack,  and  is  unassailable.  Gibraltar  un- 
der the  Spaniards,  as  Captain  Sayer  says, 
would  be  a  third-rate  fortress,  the  prey  of 
an  unscrupulous  military  and  maritime 
power,  making  war  under  the  false  pre- 
tense of  an  idea,  but  with  real  prepense 
purpose  of  spoliation  of  a  neighbor,  of  ag- 
grandizement, and  annexation.  To  cede 
Gibraltar  would  be  to  forfeit  the  safety  of 
the  overland  route,  would  be  putting  to 
hazard  our  power  and  our  influence,  not 
merely  in'  the  Mediterranean  but  over  the 
whole  habitable  globe. 

The  Gibraltar  of  the  present  day  is  in- 
vulnerable. Almost  impregnable  by  na- 
ture, it  has  been  rendered  completely  so 
by  art.  When  France  and  Spain  attacked 
it  in  1782  there  were  but  one  hundred 
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puns ;  now  one  thousand  guns  are  in  posi- 
tion. Gibraltar  gives  to  us  the  command 
of  the  Straits ;  it  affords  accommodation 
to  our  vessels,  it  separates  the  harbors  of 
France  and  Spain,  and  renders  the  junc- 
tion of  their  fleets  difficult.  These  are 
advantages  we  can  not  part  with  to  please 
a  small  and  crotchety  school  of  politicians 
among  us.  And  if  Marshal  O'Donnell 
seriously  asks  Lord  Pahnerston  or  Lord 
John  Russell  for  a  surrender  of  the  rock- 
fortress,  both  will  respond  with  a  will: 
u  Take  it  if  you  can."  The  old  rule  prac- 
ticed in  the  past  will  be  practiced  in  the 
future — 

"  That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can." 


Note,  Page  112. — A  brief  description  of  this  re- 
nowned fortress  may  aid  the  mind  of  the  r*  adcr. 
In  form  and  shape  Gibraltar  is  much  like  a  colossal 
pear,  three  miles  long,  seven  miles  around,  and  six- 


teen hundred  feet  thick  or  high  at  the  big  end.  In 
position  it  is  as  if  a  colossal  pear  of  this  like  had 
been  driven  by  the  strong  current  through  the 
straits  the  big  end  first,  which  struck  on  the  Span- 
ish shore,  while  the  stem-end  still  points  back  into 
the  straits.  Along  the  northern  side  of  the  pear, 
and  between  it  and  the  Spanish  shore,  is  the  harbor 
of  Gibraltar,  five  miles  wide,  opening  toward  the 
Straits.  The  northern  side  of  the  pear  slopes  down 
to  the  water.  On  this  slope  is  the  city  or  town  of 
Gibraltar,  with  a  population  of  about  sixteen  thou- 
sand. Immense  galleries,  some  of  them  two  or 
three  miles  long,  are  cut  around  through  the  big 
end  of  the  pear,  with  room  enough  for  a  coach  and 
horses  to  pass  at  a  perpendicular  elevation  of  some 
thousand  to  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  shore,  at 
the  big  end  of  the  pear.  Along  these  galleries,  cut 
from  the  solid  rock,  are  portholes  every  twelve 
yards,  which  command  by  the  guns  pointing  out  all 
approach  across  the  neutral  ground  on  the  Spanish 
shore.  The  entrance  to  St.  Michaels  Cave  is  about 
half-way  between  the  f>tem  and  the  big  end  of  the 
pear  on  the  ridge.  A  few  summers  ago,  the  Govern- 
or of  Gibraltar  had  the  Cave  fitted  up  for  a  grand 
ball,  which  was  duly  celebrated  by  the  elite  of  Gib- 
raltar and  the  officers  of  the  foitres*.  It  seemed  ra- 
ther a  queer  place  for  such  a  purpose  to  us,  when 
we  visited  it  some  time  after. — Ed.  of  The  Eclectic, 
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We  do  not  well  know  how  to  descril>c 
our  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  this 
book.  Its  author  has  published  anony- 
mously, but  will  one  day,  we  trust,  not 
think  it  needful  to  withhold  a  name  which 
every  lover  of  masculine  thought,  of  per- 
fect reasoning,  of  keen  analysis,  and  reli- 
gious nobleness  will  delight  to  honor. 
His  pages  have  been  so  true  a  delight  and 
refreshment  to  us  that  we  feel  in  danger 
of  discommending  them  by  speaking  of 
them  more  warmly  than  it  can  readily  be 
supposed  possible  they  deserve,  and  we 
shall  endeavor  therefore  to  confine  our- 
selves to  a  brief  account  of  the  sulyects  of 
which  they  treat. 

The  author  believes,  and  believes  most 
justly,  that  the  Positive  Philosophy  has 

*  An  Inquiry  into  the  Theories  of  If  story  %  with 
Special  Rrference  to  the  Principle*  of  tlie  Positive 
Philosophy.     London:  W.  II.  Allen  &  Co.     1862.    | 


exerted  a  powerful  direct  and  indirect  in- 
fluence upon  both  philosophic  thought  and 
popular  belief.  It  appears  to  him  that 
that  philosophy  is  open  to  fatal  objections ; 
that  it  can  not  be  held,  as  M.  Auguste 
Comte  has  taught  it,  without  committing 
its  adherents  to  sundry  fallacies  in  logic  as 
well  as  to  the  gravest  errors  in  all  that 
pertains  to  religion.  He  investigates  in 
particular  its  bearing  upon  history,  pro- 
ceeding by  way  of  inquiry  into  the  three 
theories  by  which  its  events  have  been  in- 
terpreted. "The  first  [theory]  is,  that 
events  happen  by  chance  ;  in  mere  succes- 
sion as  regards  time,  in  mere  contiguity 
as  regards  place,  without  order  or  design, 
without  coherence  or  connection,  without 
mutual  dependence  or  relation.  The  se- 
cond is,  that  events  happen  according  to 
law  ;  law  fixed  and  invariable,  necessitat- 
ing the  most  stable  order ;  law  final  and 
absolute,  the  ultimate  and  highest  concep- 
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tion  of  the  human  mind.  The  third  is, 
that  events  happen  according  to  law,  fix- 
ed and  invariable,  necessitating  the  most 
stable  order ;  but  that  that  law,  instead  of 
being  the  ultimate  and  highest  conception 
of  the  human  mind,  is  the  expression  of  a 
Supreme  Will."  And  the  question  re- 
specting these  theories  is — which  of  them 
affords  an  adequate  basis  on  which  to  rest 
the  events  which  history  records  ?  In  or- 
der to  answer  this  question  they  are  sever- 
ally examined.  The  most  that  can  possi- 
bly be  said  for  the  chance-theory  is  said 
for  it — much  more  than  at  first  one  sup- 

Eoses  its  case  will  admit  of;  and  no  ad- 
erent  of  the  law-theory  again,  will  be  able 
to  complain  that  his  case  nas  been  under- 
stated. The  conclusion  ultimately  arrived 
at  is  in  favor  of  the  third  theory,  and  it  is 
educed  and  vindicated  in  a  manner  which 
seems  to  us  to  establish  it  on  foundations 
that  can  never  be  moved.  We  have  next 
a  striking  and  very  admirable  Examina- 
tion of  the  Positive  Method  in  the  Use  and 
Abuse  of  Hypotheses  against  the  Theory 
of  Will,  and  an  appendix  on  the  Doctrine 
and  Law  of  Casual  Resemblance.  If  cir- 
cumstances permit,  as  we  fervently  hope 
they  may,  this  Inquiry  into  the  Theories 
of  History  is  to  be  followed  by  two  other 
volumes  devoted  respectively  to  investiga- 
tions into  the  Elements  and  Ideas  of  His- 
tory, and  into  the  Law  of  History.  We 
trust  nothing  may  interfere  with  their  per- 
fectly successful  preparation  ;  and,  if  only 
they  are  like  the  volume  before  us,  they 
will  infallibly  rank  their  author  among  the 
first  masters  of  an  incomparable  dialectic 
and  analysis,  and  will  at  the  same  time  ex- 
hibit him  as  an  accomplished  scholar  of 


great  original  power,  using  his  science  in 
subordination  to  the  noblest  aims.  One 
more  paragraph,  to  satisfy  our  own  con- 
science and  to  stimulate  our  reader's  appe- 
tite, and  we  have  done.  It  is  from  the 
section  on  the  Objections  against  the  doc- 
trine of  a  Providence : 

"The  mistakes  of  these  two  eminent  mer 
(Bishop  Sherlock  and  M.  Comte)  represent  the 
opposite  dangers  of  theism  and  philosophy. 
On  the  side  of  theism  there  can  be  no  adequate 
security  against  unworthy  notions  of  God  and 
his  government,  except  in  the  recognition  of 
the  universality  and  immutability  of  law  as  the 
expression  of  his  supreme  and  providential  will. 
On  the  side  of  philosophy  there  can  be  no  ade- 
quate security  against  the  pride  of  sciolism 
and  the  terrors  of  anarchy,  except  in  recogniz- 
ing that  a  supreme  and  providential  will  gov- 
erns the  universe,  and  that  the  imperfections 
we  think  that  we  detect,  and  the  anarchy  we 
dread,  are  only  proofs  of  our  own  blindness  to 
the  universality  and  immutability  of  law.  The- 
ism, obscure  in  its  conceptions,  unstable  in  its 
judgments,  and  superstitious  in  its  tendencies, 
will  rest  on  an  unsafe  foundation  until  it  places 
itself  in  open  alliance  with  law  in  its  most  posi- 
tive and  uncompromising  form.  Philosophy 
will  fail  to  fulfill  its  mission,  and  must  renounce 
the  high  character  which  it  claims  as  the  eye  of 
science  and  the  hand  of  art,  the  proper  basis  of 
society,  and  the  true  framework  of  history,  un- 
til it  places  itself  in  intimate  accord  with  that 
theism  which  it  sometimes  repudiates  and  con- 
temns. The  union  of  both  makes  science  reli- 
gious and  religion  scientific,  philosophy  devout 
and  piety  philosophical,  because  in  that  union 
law  is  conceived  as  interpenetrated,  informed, 
and  directed  by  the  infinite  mind,  the  eternal 
thought,  the  omnipotent  and  beneficent  will  of 
which  it  is  the  grand  and  sublime  expression, 
and  whose  faintest  whisperings  it  is  the  highest 
glory  of  man  to  interpret  and  obey." 
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More  than  two  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  one  of  her  noblest  spirits  passed 
from  Germany.    In  the  obituary  of  1860, 

*  Qtdickte  wm  Ernst  Moriti  Arndt.  Letzte 
Autgabe.  (The  Poems  of  Ernst  Moarrz  Aejcdt. 
Last  Edition.) 


we  may  safely  affirm,  there  will  be  found 
few  announcements  more  vividly  affecting 
the  student  of  European  literature,  than 
that  which  records  the  death  of  the  vener- 
able poet-patriot  whose  name  is  prefixed 
to  the  present  paper.    On  the  twenty- 
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ninth  of  January  of  that  year,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  ninety-one,  and  immediate- 
ly after  receiving  the  congratulations  alike 
of  friends  and  strangers  on  the  return  of 
another  birthday,  and  preserving,  let  us 
add,  his  wonderful  intellectual  powers  un- 
impaired to  the  last,  Arndt  was  summoned 
to  iiis  reward.  We  need  not  marvel  that 
deep  and  wide-spread  sorrow  should  have 
been  at  the  time  evoked  by  such  an  event 
throughout  the  entire  Teutonic  fatherland ; 
for,  although  the  one  grand  object  of  the 
poet's  strivings — the  realization  of  German 
unity — remained,  as  it  still  remains,  a 
glorious  dream,  there  was  enough  of  true 
patriotism,  true  admiration  of  genius,  and 
true  hero-worship  of  the  highest  kind — 
the  hero-worship  of  moral  principle  in 
some  of  its  grandest  embodiments  —  ex- 
istent among  the  German  kindred,  to  unite 
its  various  branches  in  the  sacred  task  of 
paying  a  common  and  harmonious  tribute 
of  reverence  to  the  memory  of  the  great 
departed.  Here  in  England,  we  too,  al- 
though at  this  late  period,  would  willingly 
take  our  share  in  a  labor  so  befitting  and 
so  pious,  and  add  a  leaf  to  the  many  gar- 
lands with  which  the  gratitude  and  love 
of  thousands  have  sought  to  decorate  his 
tomb. 

In  German  literature  the  name  of  Ernst 
Moritz  Arndt  is,  indeed,  imperishable. 
His  collected  poems,  now  lying  before  us, 
we  have  long  known  and  prized.  They 
are  familiar  to  us  as  household  words ;  and 
repeated  perusals  serve  but  to  impress  our 
minds  more  powerfully  with  a  sense  of 
their  poetic  opulence,  their  great  imagina- 
tive range,  and  their  wonderful  mastery  of 
diction.  lie  himself,  in  the  preface  to  that 
edition  of  his  works  which  was  published 
in  the  year  1840 — a  preface  remarkable  for 
the  noble  and  touching  simplicity  with 
which,  in  its  brief  compass,  he  alludes  to 
his  own  laurels  gathered  in  the  groves  of 
song — savs  that  many  may  trace  in  his 
compositions  the  "element  of  the  wild 
and  stormy  Baltic  Sea,"  near  whose  waters 
he  was  born ;  and  that,  from  the  "rudeness 
of  the  northern  air,"  no  "  line  and  delicate 
southern  fruitage"  can  be  expected,  like 
that  which  ripens  in  fairer  lands  and  be- 
neath a  warmer  sun.  And  doubtless,  not 
a  little  of  the  poetry  of  Arndt  breathes 
the  spirit  of  the  north,  instead  of  the 
glowing  and  delicious  south.  His  patriotic 
poems,  properly  so  called — the  strains  that 
m  such  rich  profusion  he  poured  forth 
during  the  great  German  TV  ar  of  Inde- 


pendence— strains  that  resounded  like  the 
very  trump  of  battle,  and  tended  so 
mightily  to  stimulate  the  Prussians  in 
their  heroic  efforts  to  fling  off  the  tyranny 
of  Napoleon — those  patriotic  poems  utter 
in  every  stanza,  in  every  line,  we  may  al- 
most say  in  every  word,  the  fervid  valor 
of  the  Teutonic  soul ;  and  their  rough- 
ness, their  want  of  artistic  polish,  their 
lack  of  the  finer  and  sweeter  element,  be- 
come, in  reality,  their  highest  excellence. 
Where  armies  are  to  be  marshaled,  where 
a  whole  people  is  to  be  shaken  out  of 
lethargy,  where  a  spirit  of  intense  daring 
must  be  infused  into  the  hearts  of  men, 
that  they  may  worthily  arise  and  shatter 
the  chains  of  the  oppressor,  we  do  not 
look  for  the  softer  music  of  the  lyre.  Its 
accents  would  be  unheard  amid  the  tumult 
of  the  rising  tempest,  and  the  thunder  of 
louder  tones  is  necessary  to  the  desider- 
ated result.  Most  truly  has  Landor  said, 
in  some  of  his  happiest  occasional  verses : 

"  'Twas  at  thy  voice,  0  Arndt !  that  Europe 

rose. 
England's  was  weak,   and   Germany's  was 

tuned 
To  theaters,  and  lowered  to  ducal  ears; 
But  thy  loud  clarion  waked  all  living,  waked 
The  dead  to  march  among  them." 

And  in  circumstances  like  these,  we  ean 
well  conceive  that  the  loftiest  honor  that 
could  be  awarded  to  the  poet's  verses 
should  be  the  ascription  of  the  very  ele- 
ment of  storm  and  conflict  wluch  he  him- 
self half-charges  against  them  as  a  crime. 
But  we  can  not  admit  of  the  accusation 
as  holding  valid  in  reference  to  the  ma- 
jority of  Arndt's  poetical  compositions. 
Few  poets  evince  a  truer  sense  of  the 
worth  and  importance  of  poetic  art  ;  and 
few,  it  may  even  be  asserted,  have  given 
more  positive  and  beautiful  proof  of  the 
realization  of  such  a  conviction.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  finished  delicacy  of  some 
of  his  stanzas ;  stanzas  so  exquisite  in  con- 
ception and  expression,  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  you  can  recognize  them  as  flow- 
ing from  the  same  pen  which  summoned 
into  fiery  life  the  magnificent  war-ballads 
that  shook  the  throne  of  Bonaparte.  Yet, 
when  we  look  more  closely,  we  discover 
that  both  disclose  the  same  parent  origin. 
In  both  classes  of  poems  there  is  the  same 
thorough  heartiness,  as  we  may  style  it, 
for  want  of  a  better  word ;  the  same  in- 
tense and  impassioned  earnestness,  heap- 
ing irresistibly  along,  like  a  river,  the 
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reader  on  its  tide,  and  captivating  him 
with  a  peculiar  fascination.  In  perusing 
Arndt's  poems,  of  whatever  description — 
and  they  range  over  many  varieties  of 
subjects,  from  the  breathings  of  the  ten- 
derest  love  to  the  trumpet-blast  of  battle 
and  of  victory — we  are  specially  struck 
with  this  characteristic ;  it  is  the  living, 
burning  thought  of  a  nobly-gifted  brother- 
mortal  which  speaks  in  the  lines,  without 
any  intervening  barrier,  to  our  own  heart 
of  hearts ;  and  we  reciprocate  the  utter- 
ance until,  animated  by  its  divine  enthu- 
siasm and  intense  sincerity,  we  harmonize, 
for  the  moment,  in  soul  and  spirit  with  the 
speaker.  "We  have  said  that  the  topics 
which  the  Muse  of  Arndt  has  selected  are 
of  a  manifold  description ;  and  a  similar 
assertion  may  with  propriety  be  made  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
treated.  Little  snatches  of  song,  breath- 
ing all  the  simple  and  easy  grace  of  the 
popular  ballad  -  poetry ;  elegies  in  the 
nexameter-pentameter  measure,  which  he 
wields  with  the  skill  of  a  master,  and  that 
seem  drenched  in  the  very  tears  of  sorrow 
verging  on  despair;  cradle-lullabies,  in 
which  one  does  not  know  whether  more  to 
admire  the  beauty  of  the  drowsy  rhythm 
or  the  thought  that  it  adorns;  sonnets 
constructed  according  to  the  strictest 
rules  of  poetic  art,  yet  moving  along  with 
graceful  and  unlabored  flow ;  dithyrambs 
rife  with  bacchic  madness,  yet  never  jar- 
ring on  our  emotions  by  unbefitting  license 
or  a  harshly  discordant  note;  delicate 
trifles  like  Melittion,  light  and  airy  as  a 
figure  cut  on  an  antique  gem ;  ballads  of 
passionate  power  and  fervor,  like  Harold 
J3ch6nhaary  where  every  verse  stirs  the 
blood  as  with  some  grand  old  melody 
ringing  out  of  the  depths  of  the  past  into 
our  spirits,  and  blending  with  the  pulse  of 
our  existence  while  we  read ;  strains  all 
warm  and  throbbing  with  the  glow  and 
life  of  love,  sweet  as  were  ever  whispered 
by  adorer  in  the  ear  of  the  adored  one, 
when  lapped  in  the  elysium  of  unbounded 
happiness :  such  is  the  well-nigh  illimitable 
field  over  which  the  poetic  genius  of  Arndt 
expatiates,  and  where  he  has  gained  his 
triumphs  as  a  gifted  son  of  song.  And  if 
he  has  thus  so  greatly  signalized  himself 
in  the  special  domain  or  the  Muses,  his 
efforts  have  been  as  unwearied,  and  his 
merits  have  been  nearly  as  great,  in  an- 
other and  a  different  sphere ;  we  refer  to 
that  of  prose  composition.  A  patriot  of 
the  truest  stamp,  ne  has  written  much 


and  well  for  his  native  country.  As  jour- 
nalist and  pamphleteer,  his  name  will,  in 
Germany,  possess  imperishable  renown. 
To  mention  only  one  of  his  larger  prose 
productions  —  his  Spirit  of  the  Age  is,  in 
many  respects,  a  remarkable  work  ;*  and 
indeed,  every  thing  of  a  similar  character 
that  he  has  penned  bears  the  impress  of 
strong  individuality  and  indomitable  en- 
ergy. Yet  that  the  idea  embodied  in  his 
famous  lines,  "  What  is  the  German's  Fa- 
therland ?"—  a  song  which  has  made  the 
name  of  Arndt  so  widely  known  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  native  country,  and  on  the 
thought  inspiring  which  song,  to  a  large 
extent,  his  other  works  would  form  a 
striking  comment — has  never  yet  been 
realized  in  the  political  unity  of  Germany,  is 
not  by  any  means  the  noble  singer's  fault. 
All  that  man  could  do  to  achieve  this  end 
he  has  done,  and  done  unflinchingly ;  and 
future  generations  of  grateful  Germans, 
when  the  dream  of  unity  has  become  an 
accomplished  fact,  will  rejoice  to  award  to 
the  heroic  writer  his  well-earned  meed  of 
praise. 

In  the  present  article,  however,  before 
proceeding  to  speak  of  Arndt  as  a  sacred 
poet,  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  re- 
fer, a  little  more  fully,  to  that  aspect  of 
his  genius  by  which  we  believe  that,  after 
all,  he  will  be  best  known  to  posterity. 
We  allude  to  the  splended  battle-songs  he 
produced  in  such  quick  succession  during 
the  great  patriotic  wars  of  Germany  in  the 
time  of  the  first  Napoleon.  At  that  pe- 
riod there  was  something  like  a  universal 
outbreak  of  poetry  among  the  German 
people,  and  especially  among  the  German 
youth.  The  whole  long-slumbering,  yet 
altogether  indomitable  valor  that  distin- 
guishes the  Teutonic  spirit,  leaped  at  once 
to  martial  life,  and  found  musical  utter- 
ance in  the  legion  of  soul-stirring  strains 
which  formed  an  accompaniment  so  wildly 
joyous  to  the  clash  of  the  saber  and  the 
thunder  of  the  cannon.  As  history  is  ever 
reproducing  itself,  the  epoch  of  the  liber- 
ation wars  seemed  the  resuscitation  in  an- 
other form  of  that  ancient  era  in  German 
annals — the  era  of  the  Suabian  emperors 
— when  the  air  was  vocal  with  multitu- 
dinous song,  and  the  most  prosaic  appear- 
ed to  grow  strangely  and  suddenly  poet- 
ical.   Sut  the  sweet  tinkle  of  the  trouba- 


*  The  Geist  der  Zeit  appeared  originally  in  1806, 
in  a  single  volume,  but  was  subsequently  expanded 
into  four  volumes  in  1813-18. 
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dour  harps  that  gladdened  the  early  age 
of  the  Hohenstaufen,  had  now  to  give 
place  to  the  ring  of  more  warlike  notes. 
There  are  faw  things  possessing  great- 
er interest  in  the  history  of  literature, 
than  the  poetical  phenomenon  presented 
to  our  view  in  Germany  simultaneously 
with  those  grand  campaigns  of  freedom. 
It  is  the  blended  worship  of  the  Muses  and 
of  Mars ;  one  hand  madly  sweeping  the 
golden  strings  of  the  lyre,  and  the  other 
bravely  wielding  the  patriot's  sword.  A 
minute  and  comprehensive  sketch  of  the 
manifold  effusions  inspired  by  that  mighty 
crisis,  is  still,  we  think,  a  desideratum  in 
our  English  surveys  of  German  literature. 
All  the  greater  poets  of  the  fatherland 
caught  the  patriot  infection.  Men  like 
Uhiand  and  KUckert  were  born  away  by 
the  resistless  torrent,  and  poured  the  fire 
of  their  hearts  in  song.  Their  verses 
passed  from  soul  to  soul  and  from  lip  to 
lip,  kindling  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Prussian 
youth  intensest  hatred  toward  the  invad- 
ers, and  quenchless  aspirations  after  lib- 
erty. Five  individuals  may  especially 
be  singled  out  as  types  of  the  patriotic 
poets  of  the  liberation  wars ;  una  among 
these  we  do  not  scruple  to  assign  to  Arndt 
the  loftiest  position.  Korner,  Max  von 
Schenkendorf,  and  the  two  Follens  (Karl 
and  Adolf  Ludwig)  are  the  others  to 
whom  we  allude.  Noble  as  are  the  bat- 
tle-songs of  the  rest,  it  seems  to  us  that  in 
the  strains  of  Arndt  is  alone  discoverable 
a  concurrence  of  all  the  elements  that  go 
to  the  construction  of  war-poetry  destined 
to  be  thoroughly  successful.  The  inspired 
lyrics  of  Theodore  Korner,  who,  it  must 
reasonably  be  confessed,  stands  indebted 
to  his  early  and  heroic  death  for  some,  at 
least,  of  the  extensive  popularity  he  en- 
joys, are  too  melancholy  by  half  for  the 
great  purpose  they  were  intended  to  sub- 
serve. With  the  almost  solitary  excep- 
tion of  the  glorious  "  Sword-song" — and 
even  in  it  there  is  more  or  less  prevalent 
a  certain  tinge  of  sadness — Korner's  com- 
positions, otherwise  so  chivalrous  and 
beautiful,  exercise  rather  a  depressing 
than  a  cheering  influence  on  the  reader's 
spirit.  It  is  as  if  some  strange  foreshad- 
owing of  the  tragic  fate  that  so  shortly 
awaited  their  author,  hung  dark  and  heavy 
on  his  stanzas,  and  dulled  the  blue  serene 
of  the  poetic  heaven.  In  the  lays  of  Max 
von  Schenkendorf,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
prevailing  fault  is  what  may  be  termed  a 
want  of  true  masculine  energy ;  and  be- 


sides, there  is  a  sameness  about  his  verses, 
great  as  are  undoubtedly  their  merits,  that 
palls  upon  us  when  we  peruse  many  of 
them  in  unbroken  succession.  The  bro- 
thers Follen,  again,  have  abundance  and 
superabundance  of  manly  strength  and 
prowess;  but  the  strength  and  prowess 
assume,  in  tfieir  case,  a  really  half-savage 
character.  They  revel  in  the  images  of 
blood  and  slaughter,  and  the  tones  they 
utter  rather  resemble  the  fierce  war-whoop 
of  a  Red  Indian  than — 

"  The  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders ;  such  as  raised 
To  hight  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old 
Arming  for  battle." 

Wliat  can  be  wilder,  for  example,  in  its 
way,  than  Adolf  Ludwig  Follcn's  famous 
"  Fight  of  the  Katabach,"  where  every 
verse  flaps,  like  a  winged  fury,  its  blood- 
stained pinions ;  or  some  of  Karl  Follen's 
Turnlieder^  as  they  are  still  recorded  for 
our  edification  in  that  strange  little  vol- 
ume, overflowing  with  'patriot-poetry  of 
the  most  fiery  and  impassioned  character, 
the  Freie  Slimmen  frischer  Jugen&>  (Free 
Voices  of  Bold  Youth  ?)  But  the  chief 
charm  of  Arndt's  martial  poems,  next  to 
their  intense  sincerity,  is  the  sublime  cheer- 
fulness that  reigns  supreme  throughout 
them  all.  Free  from  the  melancholy  of 
Korner,  the  monotony  of  Schenkendorf^ 
and  the  air  of  undue  ferocity  that  mars  the 
productions  of  the  Follens,  Arndt's  war- 
songs  sound  like  a  strain  of  solemn  yet 
gladdening  music,  and  invigorate  the  fac- 
ulties with  the  breath  of  healthy  energy,'at 
the  same  time  that  they  impel  the  fearless 
combatant  forward  into  the  very  heart  of 
battle.  Doubtless  there  are  times  when  it 
may  be  said  of  Arndt,  that  he  grandly 
rages — when  he  pours  forth  the  vials  of 
his  wrath  on  the  heads  of  the  French  invad- 
ers, and  predicts  in  language  of  the  most 
bitter  and  biting  scorn,  the  overthrow  of 
their  usurped  dominion.  There  even  occur 
passages  which  the  greatest  admirer  of  the 
poet's  genius  might  wish  obliterated,  as 
verging  too  much  upon  the  confines  of  the 
barbarous  and  the  vindictive ;  but  such  pas- 
sages are  few  and  far  between.  Due  limits 
are  generally  observed  by  this  modern 
Tyrtrcus,  and  within  those  limits  his  Muse 
ranges  with  the  sweep  of  a  powerful  wing. 
Tt  must  be  remembered,  too,  in  rightly  es- 
timating the  patriotic  poetry  of  Arndt, 
that  he  had  attained  middle  age  ere  his 
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fingers  first  struck  the  martial  lyre ;  at 
least,  ere  he  gave  vent  to  the  strains  that 
have  specially  made  his  name  immortal. 
Born  in  1769,  he  had,  of  course,  reached 
the  mature  term  of  forty  years  and  up- 
ward ere  the  first  great  united  effort  was 
made  by  his  countrymen  to  shake  off  the 
abhorred  French  yoke ;  and,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  need  not  marvel  when  we 
discover  a  sublimer  and  more  cheerful 
calm,  a  more  ripened  and  self-subsist ent 
perfection,  in  his  poems,  than  we  find  in 
the  stanzas  of  the  younger  and,  although 
equally  heroic,  less  experienced  compeers 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded  and  support- 
ed. Possibly  this  may  have  contributed 
to  the  undoubted  fact,  that  Arndt's  heroic 
poetry  was,  generally  speaking,  more  po- 
pular with  the  mass  of  the  people  than  the 
similar  effusions  of  his  brother-bards.  The 
careless,  yet  serene  and  cheerful  gayety 
that  inspires  his  patriotic  lays,  found  an 
answering  echo  in  the  awakened  hearts  of 
the  millions.  "Arndt  was,  at  this  time," 
says  one  of  the  historians  of  German  liter- 
ature, referring  to  the  period  of  the  libera- 
tion wars,  "  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
poet 8 ;  for  he  understood  best  how  to  hit 
the  popular  tone  ;  not  merely  to  rouse  up 
the  great  and  noble  feelings  of  the  educat- 
ed, but  also  to  urge  on  the  common  men 
with  simple  yet  inciting  language."  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  sang  such  soul-animat- 
ing strains  as  the  "  Lay  of  the  Field-Mar- 
shal "— 

"  His  oath  he  has  kept    When  the  battle-cry 
rang, 
Ho!  the  silver-haired  youth  to  his  war-saddle 
sprang  " — 

the  poem  that  commemorates,  in  accents 
worthy  of  the  theme,  the  illustrious  deeds 
of  Bltlcher.  Hundreds  of  thousands  re- 
peated enthusiastically  the  "Lay  of  Schill," 
the  "  Lay  of  Gneisenau,"  the  "  Battle  of 
Leipzig,"  and  the  "  Bidding  to  the  War- 
dance."  All  these  were  written  in  the 
year  1813,  and  are  penned  in  Arndt's 
happiest  and  most  characteristic  manner. 
Even  now  they  can  not  be  perused  in  the 
solitude  of  the  quiet  study  without  produc- 
ing a  tingling  sensation  in  the  blood  of  the 
reader,  and  stimulating  him  to  grasp  the 
hilt  of  an  imaginary  sword.  We  may, 
therefore,  easily  conceive  the  extraordinary 
influence  they  must  have  exercised  in  Ger- 
many at  the  time  they  were  composed, 
when  the  holy  fire  of  patriotism  burned 


with  vigor,  more  or  less,  in  every  heart. 
It  is  one  of  the  singular  features  of  Arndt's 
poetic  genius  that,  as  years  advanced,  its 
patriotic  power  and  fervor  shone  forth 
with  undimmed,  nay,  increasing  brilliance. 
In  proof  of  this  we  may  point  to  a  single 
example  out  of  many ;  the  lines  written  by 
him  when  approaching  the  age  of  seventy, 
on  the  occasion  of  General  Dornberg's 
completion  of  his  fiftieth  year  of  military 
service.  A  magnificent  sword  was  then 
presented  to  the  latter  by  his  friends,  and 
the  short  poem  that  accompanied  it  was 
the  work  of  Arndt.  It  evinces  the  same 
intense  glow  of  impassioned  energy,  and 
the  same  command  of  versification,  that 
distinguish  his  productions  of  an  earlier 
time.  Some  men  never  grow  old — intel- 
lectually and  emotionally,  at  least — and 
among  them  we  may  justly  reckon  the 
subject  of  the  present  sketch. 

It  is,  however,  to  yet  another  phase  of 
the  patriot-poet's  genius  that  we  would 
now  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
From  being  a  writer  of  popular  songs, 
Arndt  became  the  writer  of  devotional 
ones.  Like  Max  von  Schenkendor£  his 
coadjutor  in  the  glorious  days  of  the  past, 
he  dedicated  much  of  his  later  life  to  the 
cultivation  of  sacred  poetry;  but,  unlike 
Max,  the  poetry  cultivated  by  Arndt  was 
preeminently  that  of  Protestantism.  If 
the  fair  and  holy  features  of  the  Madonna 
inspired  the  one,  the  other  drew  his  truer, 
the  only  true  inspiration,  from  the  infi- 
nitely fairer  and  holier  countenance  of* 
Christ.  The  hymnology  of  Germany,  so 
rich  in  specimens  of  the  finer  strains  of  de- 
votion, can  boast  in  all  its  varied  and  am- 
ple store  no  nobler  stanzas  than  some  of 
those  which  Arndt  has  composed.  Like 
his.  secular  poems,  his  poems  on  religious 
subjects  range  over  a  wide  extent,  and  are 
by  turns  sweet  and  serious,  or  rising  to 
the  bights  of  warmly  pious,  yet  the  reverse 
of  fanatical,  rapture.  The  well-known 
verses  beginning  "  Geht  nun  hin  und  grabt 
mein  Grab,"  (Go  and  let  my  grave  be 
made,)*  are  justly  considered  one  of  the 
purest  gems  in  the  sacred  poetry  of  the 
current  century.  Some  other  verses  of 
kindred  character  we  purpose  now  to  lay, 
in  an  English  dress,  before  the  reader, 
from  which  he  may  draw  his  own  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  value  and  significance  of 

*  Well  translated,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  by 
Frances  Elizabeth  Cox,  in  her  Sacred  Hymns  from 
the  German,  published  by  Pickering,  1841. 
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this  section  of  the  poetry  of  Arndt.  As 
in  all  translations,  we  fear  that  our  render- 
ing will  give  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the 
force  and  beauty  of  the  original. 

The  first  specimen  we  offer  has,  as  will 
be  seen,  considerably  less  in  it  of  the  spir- 
itual element  than  those  which  follow. 
But  no  one  can  peruse  the  verses  without 
being  struck  witn  the  moral  element,  the 
breadth  of  intense  upward  aspiration,  that 
pervades  their  entire  course : 

SPIRIT-WARNING. 

"  Shall  the  earthly  syrens  woo  thee 
Downward  from  the  hills  of  light? — 
Shall  the  earthly  powers  subdue  thee 
To  their  dreary  dungeon-night  ? — 
Wouldst  thou  mourn  in  aimless  sorrow 
Earthly  hopes  that  find  a  tomb  ? — 
Theii,  there  breaks  no  golden  morrow, 
Craven  spirit !  on  thy  gloom ! 

u  Up !  arouse  thee  from  thy  dreaming ! 
Thou  hast  wings  -unfurl  them  wide, 
And  upon  them,  singing,  gleaming, 
Through  the  azure  grandly  ride : 
Then  will  sink  the  poison-vapors 
That  so  long  oppressed  thy  youth, 
And  Delusion' 8  rushlight- tapers 
Perish  in  the  blaze  of  Truth  I 

44  Truth  and  Courage — champions  peerless — 
Like  two  noble  chargers  borne 
On  to  glory  fast  and  fearless, 
When  has  dawned  the  battle-morn  I 
Truth  and  Courage ! — these  are  symbols 
Of  all  fields  of  triumph  trod  ; 

.    And  the  soul  that  never  trembles 
Proves  itself  the  child  of  Qod. 

44  Child  of  God ! — whose  starry  splendors 
Flash  around  thy  future  throne  ! — 
Such  a  wondrous  heirship  renders 
Earth  and  heaven  all  thine  own. 
Where  thy  pinions  span  the  distance, 
Gleams  the  kingdom,  vast,  divine ; 
Grasp  that  kingdom — grasp  existence — 
Grasp  thyself — the  world  is  thine !" 

Our  next  two  specimens  show  the  gra- 
dual deepening  of  the  more  purely  Christ- 
ian element.  What  a  contrast  between 
the  second  especially,  with  the  wealth  and 
depth  of  its  pious  yearnings,  and  the  loud, 
wild  trumpet-voice  of  the  earlier  battle- 
lays  ! 

GOD  THE  UNSEARCHABLE. 

"  Say,  who  can  count  the  grains 
Of  sand  that  fill  the  shores  ? 
The  leaves  that  strew  the  plains 
When  wild  November  roars  ? 


In  January  storms 
Who  tells  the  flakes  of  snow  ? 
Or  sums  the  endless  forms 
The  shifting  sea-waves  know  ? 

u  Who  measures  ocean,  rolled 
Obedient  to  the  moon  ? 
Or  grasps  the  shads  of  gold 
Shot  by  the  sun  in  June  ? 
Who  can  outstrip  in  speed 
The  lightning-flash,  and  flee  ? 
Name  him! — if  such  his  deed, 
The  first  of  mortals  he ! 

"  God  is  th'  unreckoned  One  1 
No  language  tells  his  power, 
By  whom  the  planets  run 
Their  race  from  hour  to  hour. 
God  is  the  All-in-all ; 
God  is  the  shoreless  sea ; 
Swifter  than  lightning's  fall, 
Deeper  than  oceans  be ! 


ti 


Well  may'st  thou  leaves  that  sweep 
Reckon,  and  stars  above ; 
Well  may'st  thou  sound  the  deep- 
But  ne'er  Divinest  Love. 
Well  may'st  thou  oceans  mete — 
But  ne'er  the  smile  so  fair. 
With  which  He  turns  to  greet 
The  weeping  sinner's  prayer  \n 

SPIRITUAL    LONGINGS. 


44  0  thou  Love  celestial ! 
0  thou  gentle  hand  of  God  !    ,' 
All  my  spirit's  yearnings, 
Draw  to  thy  abode  I 

44  Here  alone  are  sorrows, 
Here  alone  are  idle  cares, 
Fruitless  aspirations, 
Falsehoods  and  despairs. 

44  Here  alone  is  labor, 
Battle  sore  when  at  the  best ; 
Jarrings  late  and  early 
Banish  sacred  rest. 

44  All  of  us,  as  blinded, 
Grope  in  dreary  darkness  round  ; 
Through  the  shades  we  seek  thee, 
But  thou  art  not  found. 


tt 


0  thou  Fount  of  glory ! 
0  thou  Well  of  every  joy  ! 
All  my  soul  irradiate, 
All  its  grief  destroy  I 


44  Draw  me,  Love  celestial, 
Up  from  midnight  to  the  day ; 
Draw  my  spirits  yearning* 
Far  from  earth  away  I 

44  Love  of  Jesus  I  draw  me, 
Draw  me  wholly  to  thy  shrine ; 
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Let  me,  flower-like,  blossom 
In  thy  rays  divine. 

"  Love  of  Jesus !  mirror 
Of  all  life  and  light  supreme, 
Give  me  wings  of  sunshine 
To  escape  my  dream  ; 

11  Soaring  ever  upward 
To  a  home  beyond  the  stars, 
Earth  for  aye  forgotten, 
With  its  woes  and  wars !" 

In  the  following  lines  the  echo  of  the 
"Suspiria  de  profundis"  dies  softly  in  the 
distance,  and  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love  re- 
gain their  salutary  sway : 

CONFIDENCE  IN  NEED. 

"  When  out  of  darkness  deep  and  dreary 
I  sigh,  'Awake,  thou  golden  light !' 
When  tears  and  groans,  companions  weary, 
Are  mine  through  all  my  starless  night ; 
When  life's  illusive  joys  depart, 
What  calms  alone  my  aching  hevrt  ? 

44  When  on  the  ocean-deeps  of  error 
My  bark  to  every  tempest  veers, 
And  conscience  with  its  voice  of  terror 
Peals  through  the  storm-clouds  on  my  ears, 
What  anchor  have  I  in  the  hour 
When  hope  itself  has  lost  its  power? 

44  The  anchor  thou  ! — life's  dearest  treasure, 
Jesus,  Redeemer  of  my  soul !— • 
Changing  to  tides  of  peace  and  pleasure 
The  waves  of  anguish  as  they  roll ; 
Thou  Well  from  which  the  waters  flow 
That  cleanse  from  sin  and  free  from  wo. 

**  The  anchor  thou  !   a  stav  the  surest, 

When  round  me  surging  sorrows  war ; 
Sun  of  all  suns  the  fairest,  purest ; 
Light  of  all  lights  the  sweetest  far ; 
Eternal  Word !  Incarnate  Son ! 

,        Among  ten  thousand  chiefest  One ! 

41 0  depth  of  Love,  that  knows  no  sounding 
By  any  plummet  angels  wield, 
Would  that  thy  grace  yet  more  abounding 
Swept  all  our  foemen  from  the  field ! 


Would  that  it  shone  with  brighter  ray 
Upon  us  in  our  battle-day  1 

"  Would  that,  no  longer  tempest-driven, 
We  better  knew  thy  wondrous  lore, 
By  which  alone  we  guide  to  heaven 
Our  barks  from  earth's  polluted  shore, 
By  which  alone  in  darkness  we 
May  steer  our  course,  from  error  free ! 

44  Oh !  teach  us  this,  Redeemer  gracious ! 
Illumine  thou  our  vessel's  chart, 
And  with  thy  light  so  pure  and  precious 
Inundate  all  the  erring  heart ; 
Light  that,  though  sun  and«moon  should 

fade, 
Will  shine  eternally  displayed !" 

The  stanzas  we  quote  in  conclusion  show 
traces  of  the  old  fervid  eloquence  of 
Arndt's  secular  poetry.  His  u  Invocation 
to  the  Word  "  must  be  our  last  extract : 

••  0  Word  of  God !  0  sword  of  might ! 
How  keen  thy  edge,  how  sharp  and  bright ; 
Invisible  to  mortal  eye, 
It  smites,  it  pierces,  far  and  nigh. 

"  0  Word  of  God !  0  sword  of  might ! 
At  once  our  terror  and  our  light  1 
Thy  power  divine  all  secrets  knows, 
And  round  the  world  majestic  goes. 

44  Now,  like  a  tempest  through  the  soul, 
Thy  lightnings  flash,  thy  thunders  roll ; 
Now  o'er  the  heart,  with  gentle  play, 
Thou  breathest  like  the  wind  in  May. 

44  0  Word,  so  powerful  and  so  true, 
Primeval  Word,  yet  ever  new, 
Let  all  thy  thunders  teach  me  this — 
To  flee  from  hell,  to  rise  to  bliss  I 

44  0  Word,  with  gracious  gentle  play, 
Breathe  o'er  me  like  the  wind  in  May ! 
Let  all  thy  whispers  teach  me  this — 
To  flee  from  sin,  to  soar  to  bliss ! 

44  Then  all  that  seems  mysterious  here 
Will  star-bright  grow  and  heaven-clear ; 
Then,  though  on  earth,  my  life  will  lie 
Hidden  with  Jesus  in  the  sky." 
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CROMWELL   DISSOLVING    THE    LONG    PARLIAMENT. 


The  beautiful  engraving  in  this  number 
illustrates  a  great  historic  event  in  the  life 
and  times  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Tiiis  re- 
nowned man  took  an  important  part  in  the 
stormy  period  in  which  he  lived.  Among 
the  remarkable  deeds  which  he  performed 
was  the  bold  and  daring  achievement  of 
dissolving  the  Long  Parliament.  The  par- 
ticulars of  the  event  are  recorded  by  the 
historian  Hume.  Cromwell  had  chosen  a 
council  of  officers  to  aid  him  in  his  ar- 
duous duties.  The  historian  says:  "In 
the  council  of  officers  it  was  presently 
voted  to  frame  a  remonstrance  to  the  Par- 
liament. After -complaining  of  the  arrears 
due  to  the  army,  they  there  desired  the 
Parliament  to  reflect  how  many  years  they 
had  sitten,  and  what  professions  they  had 
formerly  made  of  their  intentions  to  new- 
model  the  representative,  and  establish 
successive  parliaments,  who  might  bear 
the  burden  of  national  affairs,  from  which 
they  themselves  would  gladly,  after  so 
much  danger  and  fatigue,  be  at  last  re- 
lieved. Thev  confessed  that  the  Parlia- 
ment  had  achieved  great  enterprises,  and 
had  surmounted  mighty  difficulties ;  yet 
was  it  an  injury,  they  said,  to  the  rest  of 
the  nation  to  be  excluded  from  bearing 
any  part  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
It  was  now  full  time  for  them  to  give 
place  to  others ;  and  they  therefore  desired 
them,  after  settling  a  council  who  might 
execute  the  laws  during  the  interval,  to 
summon  a  new  Parliament,  and  establish 
that  free  and  equal  government,  which 
they  had  so  long  promised  to  the  people. 

"The  Parliament  took  this  remonstrance 
in  ill  part,  and  made  a  sharp  reply  to  the 
council  of  officers.  The  officers  insisted 
on  their  advice ;  and  by  mutual  altercation 
and  opposition  the  breach  became  still 
wider  between  the  army  and  the  common- 
wealth. Cromwell,  finding  matters  ripe 
for  his  purpose,  called  a  council  of  officers, 
(April  20th,  1053,)  in  order  to  come  to  a 
determination  with  regard  to  the  public 
settlement.  As  he  had  here  many  friends, 
so  had  he  also  some  opponents.  Harrison 
having  assured  the  council  that  the  Gcner- 
al  sought  only  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
government  of  Jesus  and  his  saints,  Major 


Streator  briskly  replied,  that  Jesus  ought 
theu  to  come  quickly:  for  if  he  delayed 
it  till  after  Christmas,  he  would  come  too 
late ;  he  would  find  his  place  occupied. 
While  the  officers  were  in  debate,  Colonel 
Ingoldsby  informed   Cromwell   that  the 
Parliament  was  sitting,  and  had  come  to  a 
resolution  not  to  dissolve  themselves,  but 
to  fill  up  the  house  by  new  elections ;  and 
was  at  that  very  time  engaged  in  deliber- 
ations with    regard    to    this    expedient. 
Cromwell  in  a  rage  immediately  hastened 
to  the  House,  and  carried  a  body  of  three 
hundred  soldiers  along  with  him.    Some 
of  them  he  placed  at  the  door,  some  in 
the  lobby,  some  on  the  stairs.     He  first 
addressed  himself  to  his  friend  St.  John, 
and  told  him  that  he  had  come  with  a  pur- 
pose of  doing  what  grieved  him  to  the 
very  soul,  and  what  he  had  earnestly  with 
tears  besought  the  Lord  not  to  impose 
upon  him :  but  there  was  a  necessity,  in 
order  to  the  glory  of  God  and  good  of  the 
nation.     He  sat  down  for  some  time,  and 
heard   the  debate.     He  beckoned  Harri- 
son, and  told  him  that  he  now  judged  the 
Parliament  ripe  for  a  dissolution.     'Sir/ 
said  Harrison,  *  the  work  is  very  great 
and  dangerous ;  I  desire  you  seriously  to 
consider,  before  you  engage  in  it.'     *  You 
say  well,'  replied  the  General ;  and  there- 
upon sat  still  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
"When  the  question  was  ready  to  be  pat, 
he  said  again  to  Harrison:  'This  is  the 
time :  I  must  do  it.'    And  suddenly  start 
ing  up,  he  loaded  the  Parliament  with  the 
vilest  reproaches,  for  their  tyranny,  ambl- ' 
tion,  oppression,  and  robbery  of  the  pub- 
lic.    Then  stamping  with  his  foot,  wnich 
was  a  signal  for  the  soldiers  to  enter, 
4  For  shame,'  said  he  to  the  Parliament, 
'get  you  gone;   give  place  to  honester 
men ;  to   those  who  will  more  faithfully 
discharge  their  trust.     You  are  no  longer 
a  parliament :  I  tell  you,  you  are  no  longer 
a  parliament.    The  Lord  has  done  with 
you :  he  has  chosen  other  instruments  for 
carrying  on  his  work.'    Sir  Harry  Vane 
exclaiming  against    this    proceeding,  he 
cried  with  a  loud  voice :   *  O  Sir  Harry 
Vane,   Sir  Harry  Vane!  the  Lord  deli- 
ver me   from   Sir   Harry  Vane !'      He 
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commanded  a  soldier  to  seize  the  mace. 
*  What  shall  we  do  with  this  bauble  ? 
Here,  take  it  away.  It  is  you,*  said  he, 
addressing  himself  to  the  House,  *  that 
have  forced  me  upon  this.  I  have  sought 
the  Lord  night  and  day,  that  he  would  ra- 
ther slay  me  than  put  me  upon  this  work.' 
Having  commanded  the  soldiers  to  clear 
the  hall,  he  himself  went  out  the  last,  and 
ordering  the  doors  to  be  locked,  departed 
to  his  lodgings  in  Whitehall. 

"  In  this  manner,  which  so  well  denotes 
his  genuine  character,  did  Cromwell,  with- 
out the  least  opposition,  or  even  murmur, 
annihilate  that  famous  assembly  which  had 


filled  all  Europe  with  the  renown  of  its  ac- 
tions, and  with  astonishment  at  its  crimes, 
and  whose  commencement  was  not  more 
ardently  desired  by  the  people  than  was 
its  find  dissolution.  All  parties  now 
reaped  successively  the  melancholy  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  the  injuries  which  they  had 
suffered,  revenged  on  their  enemies ;  and 
that  too  by  the  same  arts  which  had  been 
practiced  against  them.  The  King  had 
in  some  instances  stretched  his  prerogative 
beyond  its  just  bounds  ;  and,  aided  by  the 
Church,  had  well-nigh  put  an  end  to  all  the 
liberties  and  privileges  of  the  nation." 


From    Chambers's    Journal. 
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Important  papers  mfcy  be  expected  in 
the  Royal  Society ;  the  Linnseans  and  Geo- 
graphical have  interesting  news  from 
abroad,  among  which,  alas !  is  announced 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Livingstone,  wife  of  the 
most  enterprising  of  African  missionaries 
and  travelers.  Many  a  true  heart  on  both 
sides  of  the  Tweed  will  sympathize  with 
him  in  his  sorrow. 

The  last  experiments  at  Shoeburyness 
have  only  confirmed  the  anticipations  of 
sagacious  thinkers  who  have  all  along 
maintained  that  invulnerable  iron  ships 
are  an  impossibility,  and  that  the  days  of 
wooden  ships  are  not  yet  over.  Mr.  Whit- 
worth  has  invented  a  hard-headed  iron 
shell  which,  fired  from  a  twelve-pounder, 
completely  riddles  the  iron  sides  of  an  or- 
dinary gun-boat.  With  a  seventy-pounder 
shell,  a  double  target  representing  a  section 
of  a  double-sided  gun-boat,  was  as  effectu 
ally  shattered ;  and  it  was  demonstrated 
that  even  the  Warrior  could  be  sunk  by 
one  shot  from  the  great  three  hundred- 
pounder  Mersey  gun.  These  are  instruct- 
ive facts,  suggestive  of  many  conclusions, 
of  which  one  is,  that  to  spend  millions  of 
money  on  iron  ships  before  experiments 
are  exhausted,  is  unwise ;  another,  that  the 


folly  and  wickedness  of  war  are  likely  to 
become  more  and  more  costly. 

A  new  kind  of  j*unpowder  has  been 
tried  at  Frankfort.^Its  color  is  yellowish- 
brown,  and  in  general  appearance  it  re- 
sembles sawdust.  The  inventor  is  Mr. 
Schultz,  captain  of  artillery  in  the  Prussian 
service,  and  he  is  showing  by  experiment 
that  this  new  powder  is  cheaper,  lighter, 
more  powerful  than  the  ordinary  sort; 
moreover,  that  even  after  thirty  rounds, 
the  gun  remains  as  clean  as  at  the 
commencement.  The  national  shooting- 
matches  afforded  a  good  opportunity  for 
trial  of  this  new  compound,  of  which  the 
ingredients  are  not  yet  made  public,  and 
further  experiments  are  making  at  Span- 
dau  by  order  of  the  Prussian  Government. 
It  appears,  too,  that  the  Austrian  authori- 
ties have  been  making  experiments  with 
gun-cotton,  by  cannonading  one  of  their 
forts  at  Verona.  The  success  at  600  and 
1000  metres  is  said  to  have  been  incontest- 
able ;  and  the  impulsive  force  of  the  cot- 
ton as  compared  with  powder  is  as  nine 
to  four. 

We  may  form  some  notion  of  scientific 
movements  abroad  from  the  questions  pro- 
posed by  different  academies.    The  Bata- 
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vian  Society  of  Experimental  Philosophy 
at  Rotterdam  desires  a  series  of  observa- 
tions on  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  at 
great  depths,  considering  that  the  question 
is  one  of  very  great  importance  in  study- 
ing the  physical  constitution  of  the  glol  . 
Another  subject  it  proposes  is,  a  cryst~. 
lographic  examination  ot  certain  inorganic 
matters  in  which  the  crystalline  form  is 
sufficiently  developed  to  allow  of  a  deter- 
mination of  the  cleavage.  This  subject  is 
to  be  discussed  in  all  its  bearings ;  it  is 
one  which,  as  is  well  known  to  chemists 
and  geologists,  has  an  essential  bearing  on 
the  chemical  and  geological  structure  of 
the  globe.  Another  question  is — What  is 
the  origin  of  lactiferous  vessels  (yasa  lac- 
tea)  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  ?  Another 
— Required  an  anatomicophysiological  ex- 
amination of  the  diseases  of  one  of  the 
most  important  cultivated  plants,  accom- 
panied by  a  criticism  of  the  principal  the- 
ories concerning  those  diseases,  and  an  in- 
dication of  the  means  by  which  they  are 
to  be  prevented  or  opposed.  The  next 
question  is  one  whicli  will  be  regarded 
with  interest  wherever  manufacturing  op- 
erations are  carried  on :  the  Society  re- 
quire an  exact  consideration  of  this  point 
— When  steam-boilors  burst  (other  causes 
apart)  is  there  reason  to  suppose  a  devel- 
opment of  hydrogen  gas  or  a  transition  of 
the  water  to  the  spheroidal  state  ?  the  in- 
vestigation to  be  confirmed  by  a  collection 
of  exact  reports  concerning  the  cases  of 
burst  boilers,  and,  if  possible,  by  special 
experiments. 

The  Dutch  Society  of  Sciences  at  Haar- 
lem, among  questions  in  chemistry,  natu- 
ral hist  or  v,  and  hvdraulics,  call  for  an  an- 
swer  to  the  following :  "  Every  where  in 
Europe,  the  diluvium  contains  the  bones  of 
mannnifera ;  required  a  comparative  ex- 
amination of  the  position  of  these  bones  in 
different  places,  leading,  if  not  with  cer- 
tainty, at  least  with  strong  probability,  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  their  sub- 
mergence, and  the  manner  in  which  it 
took  place."  The  next  is  astronomical : 
Mr.  Airy  has  expressed  doubts  concerning 
the  means  by  which  the  movement  of  the 
sun  with  the  planetary  system  through 
space  has  hitherto  been  deduced  from  the 
apparent  movements  of  the  fixed  stars,  and 
he  proposes  a  new  method  for  the  same 
end :  required  new  and  exact  researches 
upon  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  involved 
in  the  question.  Another  subject  is,  to 
investigate  the  nature  of  the  substances 


contained  in  the  vapor  of  water  produced 
by  tlue  respiration  of  man  and  animals  in  a 
state  of  health;  the  investigation  to  be 
extended,  if  possible,  to  the  substances 
exhaled  in, certain  maladies,  contagious 
especially,  with  not  only  a  chemical  an- 
alysis, but  with  an  examination  of  their 
hurtful  effects  on  different  animals.  The 
prizes  oifered  by  this  Haarlem  Society  are 
a  gold  medal  worth  one  hundred  and  fifty 
florins,  and  money  to  the  same  amount. 
Lastly,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine 
at  Brussels  offer  a  prize  of  five  hun- 
dred francs  to  the  author  of  the  best 
paper  containing  an  elucidation  of  the 
causes,  or  suggestions  for  the  treatment, 
of  the  diseases  to  which  miners  work- 
ing in  the  coal-mines  of  Belgium  are 
particularly  exposed.  A  good  answer  to 
this  question  will  doubtless  be  found  use- 
ful in  England. 

Astronomy  is  making  progress  in  Swit- 
zerland :  hitherto  there  has  been  but  one 
observatory  in  that  country,  at  Geneva; 
but  ere  long  there  will  be  four  in  active 
operation.  One  has  just  commenced  work 
at  Neuchatel ;  another  is  in  preparation  at 
Zurich,  which  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Rodolphe  Wolf,  whose  labors  as  an 
observer  of  sun-spots  have  been  more  than 
once  noticed  in  this  journal.  The  fourth 
is  to  be  established  at  Basel,  where  the 
necessary  funds  have  already  been  set 
apart  for  the  purpose.  Neuchatel,  as  is 
well  known,  is  the  center  of  a  large  trade 
in  clocks  and  watches,  and  it  was  from  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  best  makers  to 
produce  movements  of  the  greatest  pre- 
cision, that  the  observatory  originated. 
By  means  of  astronomical  observations, 
they  can  now  always  get  the  true  time; 
and  they  have  taken  care  to  furnish  the 
observatory  with  the  most  improved  in- 
struments, and  to  adopt  the  chronograph 
for  recording  the  observations.  The  elec- 
tric clock  of  the  observatory  will  regulate 
the  clocks  of  the  town,  and  signals  may 
be  sent  to  a  distance  by  means  of  the ' 
telegraph.  Chronometers  manufactured 
at  Neuchatel  arc  in  good  repute ;  speci- 
mens were  sent  to  the  International  Exnibi- 
tion,  and  being  tested  on  arrival  at  Green- 
wich, they  showed  a  difference  of  longi- 
tude between  the  two  places  which  corre- 
sponds exactly  with  that  obtained  by  as- 
tronomical observations.  mhis  in  itself  is 
satisfactory  evidence  of  jicellent  work- 
manship. 

We  gather  from  the  Bulletin  of  the 
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Egyptian  Institute  it  Paris,  that  an  Eng- 
lish traveler,  struck  by  the  dilapidated  ap- 
pearance of  Pompey  s  Pillar,  nas  offered 
to  pay  the  cost  of  restoration  on  one  con- 
dition, which  is  so  simple  that  we  can  not 
doubt  of  its  acceptance — namely,  that  the 
monument,  when  restored,  shall  be  sur* 
rounded  by  a  railing,  to  preserve  it  from 
further  mutilation.  The  same  publication 
informs  us  that  an  Arab  poet  has  com- 
posed a  poem  in  which  he  sings  the  "  fu- 
ture benefits  which  the  Suez  canal  is  to  pro- 
duce in  his  country;"  and  that  a  skull, 
perfectly  bleached,  has  been  found  in  a 
hypogeum,  near  Cape  Lochias,  which  pre- 
sents the  negro  characteristics  in  so  re- 
markable a  degree  as  to  leave  no  room  to 
doubt  its  being  the  skull  of  a  negro.  "We 
mention  the  fact,  as  it  may  be  or  some  im- 
portance in  ethnological  inquiry;  and  it 
gives  us  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state  fur- 
ther, that  excavations  long  suspended  at 
Nineveh  are  about  to  be  resumed  under 
direction  of  the  British  consul.  Apropos 
of  skulls,  we  take  the  opportunity  to  re- 
mark, that  among  the  short  papers  pub- 
lished in  the  last  number  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety's Proceedings,  there  is  one  "  On  the 
Distorted  Skulls  found  at  Wroxeter,  (Sa- 
lop,) with  a  Mechanico-chemical  Explana- 
tion of  the  Distortion,"  by  Dr.  H.  John- 
son,  of  Shrewsbury. 

Among  the  beneficial  results  of  the  In- 
ternational Exhibition,  there  is  one  which 
perhaps  will  not  attract  much  of  popular 
attention,  but  which,  nevertheless,  has  a 
permanent  practical  value,  namely,  the 
publication  of  descriptive  catalogues  of 
particular  collections.  One  of  these  is  a 
Catalogue  of  the  Contributions  from  In- 
dia, compiled  under  the  authority  of  the 
government  of  India:  a  large  quarto  of 
about  three  hundred  pages.  It  contains 
the  returns  from  Bengal,  the  Punjab,  the 
North-west  Provinces,  Oude,  the  Kajpoo- 
tana  States,  Central  India,  the  Martaban 
and  Tenasserim  Provinces,  and  of  British 
Burmah.'  Madras  and  Bombay  not  hav- 
ing been  ready  in  time  with  their  returns, 
are  omitted.  It  is  not  a  mere  list,  but 
gives  copious  information  concerning  many 
of  the  articles.    Thus,  under  "  Raw  Mate- 
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rials"  we  find  valuable  particulars  concern- 
ing various  kinds  of  iron  ore,  the  places 
where  they  are  found,  and  how  they  are 
worked  by  the  natives.  The  Vhyndhya 
Hills,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mirzapore, 
•re  described  as  rich  in  mineral  wealth, 
producing  iron  which,  when  rolled  into 
oars,  is  more  flexible  than  English  iron, 
and  superior  in  strength  and  tenacity; 
and  only  requiring  a  canal  or  railway  for 
the  conveyance  of  fuel  to  become  the 
Wolverhampton  of  India.  Accounts  are 
given  of  six  places  in  which  gold  is  found  ; 
and  of  twenty-seven  places  which  contain 
coal;  of  clays  and  earths,  and  of  building- 
stones  ;  of  various  kinds  of  oil-seeds,  the 
places  of  their  growth,  and  process  of  ex- 
tracting the  on.  Concerning  JRoosa,  or 
Scented  Grass  Oil,  we  read:  "It  has  been 
used,  pure  and  unadulterated,  by  many 
European  officers  with  most  wonderful 
effect  in  cases  of  severe  rheumatism,  and 
indeed  such  appears  to  have  been  the  ef- 
fect of  its  application,  that  two  good  rub- 
bings of  the  pure  oil  on  the  part  affected 
produced  such  severe  burning  as  to  render 
a  third  application  almost  impracticable. 
In  the  cases  brought  to  notice,  the  second 
application  was  found  sufficient  to  insure  a 
perfect  cure."  Cotton  figures  largely  in 
the  catalogue,  and  much  space  is  given  to 
Indian  arts  and  manufactures,  so  that  it 
may  be  very  advantageously  consulted  by 
persons  seeking  information. 

The  scarcity  of  cotton  is  likely  soon  to 
be  attended  with  an  unexpected  depreci- 
ation in  the  character  and  value  of  certain 
kinds  of  calico.  "We  allude  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a  plan  for  cutting  down  the  finer 
class  of  rags  into  a  species  of  shoddy,  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  deviPs  dust,  to 
mix  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  Al- 
ready, the  finer  kinds  of  rags  have  risen 
very  materially  in  price  in  consequence  of 
their  being  in  demand  for  this  purpose. 
All  who  feel  any  interest  in  sustaining 
the  integrity  of  British  manufactures  must 
regret  this  process  of  adulteration,  which, 
we  trust,  will  meet  with  earnest  remon- 
strance and  discouragement.  It  is  proper, 
at  all  events,  that  the  public  should  be  on. 
their  guard  against  the  deception. 
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From    the    London    Intellectual    Observer. 


ON      THE      AURORA       BOREALIS. 


BY  DAVID  WALKER,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 


As  appearance  so  remarkable  as  the 
Aurora  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  early  observers,  and  afford  cause 
for  much  conjecture. 

About  the  earliest  theory  respecting  its 
origin,  supposed  that  it  was  produced  by 
the  refraction  of  the  sun's  rays ;  another, 
that  it  depended  on  a  mixture  of  the  at- 
mosphere of    the  sun   and  earth;  while 
many  ascribed  it  to  the  effects  of  the  mag- 
netic fluid.    But  as  the  science  of  elec- 
tricity became  better  known  and  more 
fully  developed,  when  its  luminous  effects 
were  shown,  and  especially  when  a  resem- 
blance was  traced  between  the  luminosity 
displayed  by  the  passage  of  an  electric 
current    through    a    partially    exhausted 
tube,  and  the  appearance  of  Aurora,  all 
.previous  hypotheses  were  abandoned,  and 
the  theory  of  Cavendish  pretty  generally 
♦adopted,  which  supposed  that  Aurora  is 
dependent    on     electricity,     transmitted 
.through  regions  where  our  atmosphere  is 
in  a  very  rarefied  state ;  at  the  same  time 
it  considered  that  some  connection  could 
be  traced  with  the  magnetic  force  of  the 
earth.     Since  the  laws  of  meteorology 
have  been  more  fully  understood,  and  the 
practice  of  recording  meteorological  ob- 
servations more  widely  extended,  the  ap- 
pearance of  Aurora  has  attracted  propor- 
tionate attention,  especially  in  its  connec- 
tion with  the  local  variations  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  and  the  disturbances  noticed  in  the 
atmospheric  electrometers.    Such  observa- 
tions have  shown,  among  other  facts,  that 
an  Auroral  light  has  been  simultaneously 
perceived  over  a  verv  extended  space,  for 
example,  the  Auroral  light  and  magnetic 
disturbances  of  1831, 1 839,  and  1859,  were 
noticed  at  the  same  time,  not  onlv  in  the 
northern    hemisphere,    but    also    in    the 
southern.     Tables  of  the  comparative  fre- 
quency of  the  appearance  of  Aurora  in 
different    places,    however,   indicate    the 
neighborhood  of  the  Arctic  zone  as  that 


in  which  these  phenomena  most  frequently 
occur. 

Electricians  and  astronomers  have  en- 
deavored to  ascertain  the  hight  of  the 
Aurora  above  the  earth  by  measurement 
of  its  arc,  but  the  results  of  their  observa- 
tions, taken  from  different  points  of  view, 
and  perchance  not  directed  to  the  same 
Aurora — each  observer  seeing  his  own 
particular  arc  —  are  discordant.  Thus,  of 
two  observers  who  calculated  the  hight  of 
an  Aurora  in  January,  1831,  one  made  it 
eighteen  miles,  the  other  ninety-six.  Tne 
ancients  believed  it  to  be  very  great,  even 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  atmosphere. 
Cavendish  supposes  its  usual  elevation  to 
be  about  seventy -one  miles  above  the 
earth,  at  which  hight  the  atmosphere  must 
possess  but  ttsVto  part  of  the  density  of 
that  at  the  earth's  surface.  More  modern 
observers  think  it  seldom  rises  above  the 
region  of  the  clouds,  while  Parry,  Wran- 
gel,  Struve,  Fisher,  Faixjuharson,  and 
others,  ascribe  to  it  a  very  inconsiderable 
hight. 

Observations  made  in  Aberdeenshire 
tend  to  prove  that  at  times  it  is  not  more 
than  half  a  mile  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Parry,  in  January,  1825,  whilst 
watching  the  variations  in  the  forms  of  an 
Aurora,  saw  a  ray  of  light  dart  down 
from  it  toward  the  earth,  between  him- 
self and  the  land,  which  was  some  three 
thousand  yards  from  him,  two  ether  offi- 
cers of  the  expedition  witnessing  it  at  the 
same  time.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in 
stating  that  many  Arctic  observers  believe 
the  Aurora  to  attain  a  very  small  elevation 
in  high  latitudes.  Hood  and  Richardson 
observed  the  same  Aurora  from  different 
places;  to  the  one  it  appeared  in  the 
zenith,  forming  a  confused  mass  of  flashes 
and  beams ;  to  the  other,  many  miles  dis- 
tant, looking  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
first  observer,  it  presented  the  aspect  of  a 
low  illumined  arch.    Sir  William  Hooker 
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informs  me  that,  while  passing  a  night  on 
the  summit  of  Ben  Nevis,  he  distinctly 
sa w  the  Aurora  hang  in  the  valley  between 
a  neighboring  elevation  and  that  upon 
which  he  stood ;  also,  that  at  another 
time,  during  a  fall  of  snow  upon  a  moun- 
tain-side, he  observed  the  particles  to  be 
distinctly  luminous,  the  air  giving  evidence 
at  the  same  time  of  the  presence  of  much 
free  electricity.  General  Sabine  tells  me 
that  he  has  seen  the  Aurora  *  low  down, 
and  passed  through  it,  as  one  would  walk 
through  a  mist.  On  the  nights  of  the 
thirtieth  and  thirty-first  March,  1859,  I 
noticed  the  Aurora  between  myself  and 
the  land.  The  patches  of  light  could 
plainly  be  seen  a  few  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  in  Bellot  Straits,  the 
opposite  land  being  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  distant;  and  I  am  confident  that 
had  the  land  been  sufficiently  high,  many 
of  the  Auroras  seen  during  the  winter 
above  the  water-space  in  Bellot  Straits 
would  have  been  seen  suspended  above 
the  water  or  ice  at  a  low  elevation. 

I  give  an  abstract  of  over  two  years' 
continuous  observations  in  the  Arctic  re- 
gions. More  than  half  the  number  of 
Auroras  noticed  were  seen  in  the  direction 
of  an  open  water-space,  where  much  eva- 
poration was  going  on ;  these  Auroras 
beginning  to  appear  at  various  degrees 
above  the  horizon,  over  a  fog-bank.  Many 
were  observed  when  minute  spiculas  of 
snow  were  visible  in  the  atmosphere,  or 
when  a  mist  gradually  filled  the  air,  also 
when  cirrous  clouds  were  seen,  even  when 
their  presence  could  only  be  detected — on 
account  of  their  thinness — by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  halo  round  the  moon.  Occasion- 
ally, when  daylight  appeared,  and"  the 
Aurora  became  gradually  invisible,  in  its 
place  thin  fleecy  clouds  were  noticed. 
Several  of  the  Auroras  affected  the  electro- 
meter and  the  magnetic  needle,  causing  in 
the  former  marked  and  increased  diver- 
gence of  the  gold  leaves,  and  considerable 
oscillation  and  variation  in  the  movements 
of  the  latter.  I  will  copy  from  my  jour- 
nal the  notice  of  one  Auroral  exhibition  : 
"December  17  th,  1857,  at  half- past  six 
p.m.,  observed  a  faint  Aurora  from  S.S.E. 
to  E. ;  nothing  particular  in  its  appear-' 
ance,  it  died  out  about  fifteen  minutes  past 
seven.  At  ten  p.m.  observed  a  bnght 
Aurora  extending  from  S.  to  N.N.E;  a 
low  bank  of  fog,  5°  above  the  horizon, 
formed  the  edge  of  an  arc  about  1  °  broad ; 
2°  above  this  another  arc  was  situated, 


about  4°  broad  ;  these  changed  into  broad 
luminous  clouds  at  times,  and  then  again 
formed  one  thin  long  arc,  extending  con- 
tinuously from  S.  toN.N.E.,  with  streamers 
ascending  8°  to  10°  toward  the  zenith ; 
the  color  generally  a  yellowish-green,  but 
once  it  was  quite  reddish  in  the  E.,  at 
which  point  the  Aurora  was  most  intense 
and  constant.  I  again  noticed  the  pulse 
wave  ;  it  oscillated  from  S.S.E.  to  E. ;  the 
4  merry  dancers'  sometimes  was  the  form 
assumed ;  once  or  twice  there  was  an 
instantaneous*  intensity  in  the  light  of  the 
whole  mass,  and  as  quick  a  relapse  to  the 
original. 

"  In  the  thick  body  of  the  Aurora  the 
light  was  so  intense  as  completely  to  hide 
the  appearance  of  stars  of  the  first  magni- 
tude— through  the  streamers  the  stars 
showing,  although  but  dimly.  At  eleven 
o'clock,  I  noticed  a  shooting-star  of  a  very 
bright  character;  it  descended  from  35° 
degrees  above  the  horizon,  and  below 
Saturn  toward  the  horizon,  but  on  ap- 
proaching the  Aurora  it  was  dimmed  and 
then  completely  obscured ;  it  fell  very 
slowly,  when  it  came  to  the  thick  band  it 
left  a  tail  2°  behind  it.  No  sounds  were 
heard  with  the  Aurora ;  those  bands  which 
did  appear  were  as  luminous  as  those  of 
last  night,  but  were  more  confined  to  one 
part  of  the  sky.  Twelve  p.m.  :  still  con- 
tinues, more  concentrated  and  a  little 
brighter ;  dense  streamers  longer  and  al- 
together higher  above  the  horizon.  Since 
the  appearance  of  the  Aurora,  the  wind 
has  increased.  Temperature — 21°.  Four 
a.m.  :  the  Aurora  still  brilliant  and  in  the 
same  direction,  forming  more  of  an  aeri- 
form shape,  and  changing  sometimes  to  a 
reddish  hue.  Nine  a.m.  :  still  apparent, 
now  crosses  the  zenith,  not  in  streamers 
but  in  shapeless  patches  of  thin  light, 
from  S.W.  across  the  zenith  to  W.  and 
W.S. W. ;  also  from  E.  to  N.W.  a  broad 
band,  about  70°  above  the  horizon  in  E., 
is  very  persistent  against  the  blue  back- 
ground ;  the  stars  arc  visible  through  it. 
Minute  spicules  of  snow  visible  through 
the  atmosphere.  As  the  daylight  in- 
creased the  Aurora  became  less  visible, 
and  at  ten  a.m.  it  was  not  seen,  but  in  its 
place  thin  fleecy  clouds  appeared,  just  as  if 
it  had  been  the  clouds  which  had  been 
rendered  luminous.  At  half-past  ten  a.m., 
whilst  the  cloud  still  remained,  I  con- 
nected an  electrometer  with  the  copper- 
wire  in  the  observatory,  when  distinct 
separation    of    the    gold    leaves    took 
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place.  At  six  p.m.'  an  Aurora  was  vi- 
sible from  east  to  west  and  north-west 
across  the  zenith ;  it  was  in  the  form  of 
bands  or  streamers.  I  again  tried  the 
electrometer,  and  again  perceived  distinct 
divergence  of  the  gold  leaves.  This  Au- 
rora disappeared  about  seven  p.m.  Again, 
at  thirty  minutes  past  eight,  there  was  an 
Aurora,  stretching  from  south-south-west 
to  south-south-east,  in  the  form  of  a  bent 
arch  or  horseshoe,  the  key  being  in  south- 
south-east.  Again  the  electrometer  was 
connected,  and  a  still  greater  divergence 
of  the  gold  leaves  than  before  was  noticed. 
This  may  be  from  the  greater  luminosity 
of  the  Aurora.  I  tried  paper  saturated 
with  iodide  of  potassium,  interposed  be- 
tween two  platinum  wires,  connected  with 
the  chain  and  the  water,  but  no  decompo- 
sition took  place,  and  no  spot  was  obtain- 
ed. Twelve  p.m.  :  this  Aurora  is  still  visi- 
ble, but  with  no  particular  shape ;  it  extends 
from  south-south-west  by  south  to  north, 
and  not  only  horizontally  but  vertically 
scintillations  appear.  It  is  most  luminous 
toward  the  south,  where  occasionally  a 
wave  appears,  not  like  a  pulse,  as  was  the 
case  the  last  two  nights,  but  as  if  the 
cloudy  appearance  had  been  connected  in 
the  south-south-east  with  an  electric  ma- 
chine which,  when  turned,  caused  a  flash 
of  light  to  proceed  from  south-south-east 
to  south.  Thin  streamers  passing  toward 
the  zenith  ;  the  body  of  the  light  decidedly 
obscures  the  stars  of  all  magnitude  behind 
it.  Temperature,  twenty -three  degrees 
five  minutes,  barometer,  twenty-nine  de- 
grees eighty-two  minutes." 

So  much  for  my  own  observations.  Be- 
fore, however,  deducing  thence  any  theory, 
I  will  condense  a  few  of  the  latest  and 
most  plausible.  M.  Biot's  is  in  substance 
as  follows :  That  the  luminous  clouds  of 
which  the  Aurora  consists  are  composed 
of  metallic  particles,  reduced  to  an  ex- 
tremely minute  and  subtle  form.  Such 
metallic  clouds — if  the  expression  may  be 
permitted — will  be  conductors  of  electrici- 
ty, more  or  less  perfect,  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  proximity  of  their  constitu- 
ent particles.  When  such  clouds  arrange 
themselves  in  columnar  forms,  and  connect 
strata  of  the  atmosphere  at  different  ele- 
vations ;  if  such  strata  be  unequally  charg- 
ed with  electricity,  the  electrical  equili- 
brium will  be  reestablished  through  the  in- 
tervention of  the  metallic  columns,  and  light 
and  sound  will  be  evolved  in  proportion 
to  the  imperfect  conductibility  of  the  me- 


tallic clouds,  arising  from  the  extremely 
rarefied  state  of  the  fine  dust  or  vapor  of 
which  they  are  composed.  If  the  metallic 
cloud  possess  the  conducting  power  in  a 
high  degree,  the  electric  current  may  pass 
through  it  without  the  evolution  of  light 
or  sound ;  and  thus  the  magnetic  needle 
may  be  affected  as  it  would  be  by  an  Au- 
rora, though  none  be  visible.  If  any 
cause  alter  the  conductibility  of  those  col- 
umnar clouds,  suddenly  or  gradually,  a 
sudden  or  gradual  change  would  follow  in 
the  splendor  of  the  Aurora. 

M.  Becquerel  objects  to  this  theory  that 
the  existence  of  metal,  in  that  uncombined 
form  in  which  alone  it  has  the  conducting 
power — in  volcanic  eruptions — is  not  yet 
proved.  In  explanation  of  which  objec- 
tion, it  should  be  added  that  M.  Biot's 
theory  supposed  the  electricity  to  proceed 
from  polar  volcanoes. 

Professor  Faraday,  in  volume  i.  of  his 
lieaearc/tes,  remarks :  "  I  hardly  dare  ven- 
ture, even  in  the  most  hypothetical  form, 
to  ask  whether  the  Aurora  Borealis  and 
Australia  may  not  be  the  discharge  of  elec- 
tricity thus  urged  toward  the  poles  of  the 
earth,  from  whence  it  is  endeavoring  to 
return  by  natural  and  appointed  means 
above  the  earth  to  equatorial  regions." 

Humboldt  says :  "  The  Aurora  Borealis 
has  not  been  described  merely  as  an  exter- 
nal cause  of  a  disturbance  in  the  equili- 
brium of  the  distribution  of  terrestrial 
magnetism,  but  rather  as  an  increased 
manifestation  of  telluric  activity,  amount- 
ing even  to  a  luminous  phenomenon,  ex- 
hibited on  the  one  hand  by  the  restless 
oscillation  of  the  needle,  and,  on  the  other, 
by  the  polar  luminosity  of  the  heavens. 
The  polar  light  appears,  in  accordance 
with  this  view,  to  be  a  kind  of  silent  dis- 
charge or  shock,  at  the  termination  of  a 
magnetic  storm,  the  disturbed  equilibrium 
of  the  electricity  is  renewed  by  a  develop- 
ment of  light  by  lightning,  accompanied 
by  pealing  thunder." 

M.  Dc  La  Rive,  after  speaking  of  the 
two  electricities  of  the  earth  and  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  recomposition  going  on  be- 
tween them,  and  stating  that  the  great 
electrical  discharge  takes  place  at  the 
poles,  proceeds:  uThis  discharge,  when 
it  has  a  certain  degree  of  intensity,  will 
be  luminous,  especially  i^  as  is  nearly  al- 
ways the  case  near  the  poles,  and  in  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  it  meet 
on  its  way  those  extremely  attenuated 
frozen  particles  out  of  which  the  loftier 
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clouds  and  mists  are  formed."  More 
lately  still  he  expresses  similar  and  more 
elaborate  views.  (See  abstract  in  the  In- 
tellectual Observer  for  August.) 

In  the  Arctic  seas  there  is  always  more  or 
less  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  ex- 
posed water,  and  according  to  the  time  of 
year  the  area  of  exposed  sea  surface  will  be 
great  or  small.  Toward  the  end  of  August 
and  beginning  of  September,  as  the  sun's 
altitude  decreases,  the  nights  become  gra- 
dually colder,  the  surface  of  the  sea  is 
frozen  over,  and  the  difference  between 
the  temperature  of  the  air  and  water  in- 
creases. [For  my  purpose  I  will  speak  of 
the  sea  of  Baffin's  Bay  and  Davis's  Strait.] 
With  the  advance  of  the  season,  the  eva- 
poration which  in  summer  appears  as  fog, 
in  winter  takes  a  different  form,  for  wher- 
ever a  space  of  water  appears,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  air  is  colder  than  that 
of  the  water,  the  vapor  of  the  water,  in 
rising  from  its  surface,  becomes  visible  as 
a  dense  mist  over  that  place,  and  is  termed 
"  frost  -  smoke,"  or  "  water  -  blink."  The 
mass  of  ice  tilling  Davis's  Strait  and  Baf- 
fin's Bay  is  broken  up  by  winds,  tides, 
and  currents,  and  spaces  of  water  appear 
among  the  fields  of  ice ;  throughout  the 
winter  the  air  in  the  neighborhood  of  these 
spaces  is  always  loaded  with  extremely 
minute  spicules  of  snow,  recognizable  as 
"  frost  -  smoke."  As  the  cold  increases, 
the  number  and  intensity  of  Auroras,  seen 
at  any  place  on  the  Greenland  coast,  would 
be  in  proportion  to  the  proximity  of  the 
edge  of  the  ice  to  that  place,  for,  as  a  rule, 
Auroras  increase  in  brilliancy  as  they  ap- 
proach the  zone  of  the  line  of  winter  ice. 
If  we  draw  a  meridian-line  passing  through 
the  middle  of  North- America,  we  find  the 
annual  number  of  Auroras  increase  up  to 
sixty-two  degrees  north,  where  they  ap- 
pear in  all  parts  of  the  heavens ;  farther 
north  the  number  decreases,  and  the  dis- 
play is  seen  more  frequently  in  a  southerly 
direction.  The  same  rule  will  hold  good 
of  a  meridian  passing  up  Davis's  Strait, 
only  the  maximum  point  of  auroral  inten- 
sity will  be  situated  several  degrees  to  the 
northward  of  sixty-two  degrees.  Still 
more  so  will  be  the  comparison  for  a  meri- 
dian passing  through  Central  Europe. 
Early  in  the  winter,  at  the  northern  posts 
of  Greenland,  the  Aurora  is  seen  indefi- 
nitely higher  up  in  the  sky,  and  nearer  the 
aenith,  than  at  a  later  period  of  the  year, 
when,  After  the  sea  has  been,  to  a  great 
extent,  covered  over  with  ice,  the  Aurora 


locates  itself  toward  the  open  water-spaces. 
During  the  first  fifteen  months  of  Dr. 
Kane's  stay  at  Rensselaer  Harbor,  no  Au- 
roras were  seen,  or  open  water-space  no- 
ticed. At  the  south  of  Greenland,  where 
the  ice  of  Davis's  Strait  edges  upon  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic,  a  greater  number 
of  Auroras  is  seen  than  in  any  other  place 
along  that  coast-line.  Most  of  the  Auro- 
ras noticed  during  the  last  Arctic  expedi- 
tion were  in  the  direction  of  the  open 
space  of  water  6een  during  the  day,  such 
spaces  being,  as  usual,  marked  by  the 
"  frost-smoke." 

From  the  above  well-authenticated  facts, 
I  can  not  but  believe  that  these  Auroras 
were  connected  with  the  vapor  arising 
from  the  open  water-spaces,  and  that  they 
were  caused  by  the  condensation  and  sub- 
sequent freezing  of  the  particles  of  vapor ; 
such  particles  evolving  positive  electricity, 
and  by  induction  from  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  producing  a  light  transmitted 
from  particle  to  particle,  thus  rendering 
the  whole  mass  of  vapor  luminous,  the 
lower  edges  of  the  arch  of  the  Aurora 
being  the  place  where  first  this  condensa- 
tion and  freezing  takes  places.  And  if 
such  be  the  cause  of  many  of  the  Auroras 
near  the  Arctic  circle,  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  same  effect  should  not  be  produced 
elsewhere  under  similar  circumstances. 

Whenever  the  temperature  of  a  cloud, 
charged  with  particles  of  vapor,  is  lowered 
—either  by  changing  its  position,  or  by 
the  access  of  a  colder  atmosphere — and 
the  particles  become  frozen,  tnen  electri- 
city will  be  evolved,  and  by  induction  a 
luminosity  will  appear ;  such  clouds  meet- 
ing with  others  of  opposite  electricity, 
would  communicate  by  means  of  stream- 
ers, these  also  being  luminous.  In  other 
words,  a  vaporous  cloud,  passing  through 
a  region  where  the  air  is  of  lower  temper- 
ature, becomes  condensed,  and,  if  the  tem- 
perature be  sufficiently  low,  composed  of 
minute  frozen  spicuhe,  which  induce  re- 
composition  between  other  clouds  of  dif- 
ferent electricity  near  them,  causing  stream- 
ers and  bands  to  flash  out  light.  These 
appearances  will  present  themselves  wher- 
ever there  are  clouds  composed  of  frozen 
particles,  acted  upon  by  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  or  by  neighboring  clouds,  so 
that  no  altitude  will  be  too  great  or  too 
inconsiderable  for  the  appearance  of  Auro- 
ra so  long  as  the  atmosphere  contains  the 
necessary  conditions  for  the  evolution  of 
this  light.     Oftentimes  in  this  country, 
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and  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  I  have  seen 
Auroras  which  at  times  assumed  simply 
the  appearance  of  cirrous  clouds.  The 
wind  may  occasion  a  pulsation  in  the  body 
of  an  Aurora,  and  even  a  greater  degree 
of  brilliancy,  the  friction  produced  by  it 
perhaps  causing  an  increase  in  the  electri- 
city evolved. 

I  beiteve  Aurora  is  never  seen,  except 
when  clouds  or  ot/ier  similar  vapors  are 
exposed  to  the  process  of  congelation .  *\Ve 
know  by  Mr.  Glaishcr's  last  balloon  ascent 
that  a  temperature  of  twenty  degrees  oc- 
curs at  a  hight  of  six  miles  above  the 
earth,  at  the  same  hight  clouds  exist; 
here,  then,  according  to  this  "congelation" 
theory,  Auroras  may  appear,  or   at  any 


other  bights  where  similar  circumstances 
are  to  be  found.  It  may  be  argued  that 
Auroras  are  often  seen  on  a  clear  night 
when  no  clouds  are  visible,  but  there  is  no 
proof  that  vapor-masses  do  not  exist  at 
the  same  time;  in  fact,  often  when  no 
such  masses  are  seen  in  the  sky,  a  halo 
round  the  moon  or  sun  will  exhibit  irre- 
fragable evidence  that  such  are  present, 
though  they  be  otherwise  undistinguish- 
able. 

This  theory  would  go  far  to  account  for 
the  more  frequent  appearance  of  Aurora 
in  this  country  lately,  the  amount  of  cold 
having  been  greater  during  late  winters ; 
last  winter,  however,  being  mild,  very  few 
Auroral  displays  wore  noticed. 


From    the    London    Intellectual    Obierrer. 
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The  Thirty-second  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  British  Association  was  held  this  sea- 
son at  Cambridge,  under  the  presidency  of 
Professor  Willis,  who  delivered  the  in- 
augural address,  which  was  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  details  of  the  Society's  expenditure. 
In  the  lecture  devoted  to  Intellectual  and 
Phvsical  Science,  Mr.  J.  Nasmyth  de- 
scribed "  The  Feaures  of  the  Sun's  Sur- 
face," as  at  present  known.  The  spots  he 
regarded  as  gaps  or  holes  in  the  luminous 
surface  of  the  sun,  exposing  the  dark 
nucleus,  and  over  this  appears  a  thin, 
gauze-like  vail,  then  comes  the  penumbral 
stratum,  and  over  all  the  luminous  stratum, 
which  he  had  discovered  to  consist  of 
lenticular  or  willow-leaf  shaped  masses, 
crossing  each  other  in  every  direction,  so 
as  to  hide  the  dark  nucleus,  except  at  the 
spots.  These  objects  were  found  to  be  in 
constant  motion,  shooting  over  the  whole 
surface.  Some  of  them  were  as  large  as 
the  surface  of  the  whole  earth. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Pritchard  regarded  the 
discovery  as  one  of  very  high  importance 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  physical  constitu- 
tion of  the  sun. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  Profes- 


sor Selwyn  showed  several  "autographs 
of  the  sun,"  taken  with  his  "heliauto- 
graph,"  which  consists  of  a  camera  and 
instantaneous  slide,  attached  to  a  refractor 
of  two  and  three-quarter  inches  aperture, 
the  principle  being  the  same  as  that  of  the 
"  photoheliograph"  made  for  the  Kew 
Observatory.  Two  of  the  autographs 
taken  have  the  edge  of  the  sun  in  the 
center  of  the  photographic  plate,  showing 
that  the  diminution  of  light  toward  the 
edges  of  the  disk  is  a  real  phenomenon, 
and  not  wholly  due  to  the  camera.  In  two 
taken  on  the  fourth  of  August,  the  great 
spot  (20,000  miles  in  diameter)  appears  on 
the  edge,  and  a  very  distinct  notch  is  seen, 
giving  evidence  that  the  spots  are  cavities ; 
but  observations  and  measurements  tend 
to  show  that  this  evidence  is  not  conclu- 
sive, for  there  was  still  a  remaining  por- 
tion of  photosphere  between  the  spot  and 
the  edge.  The  phenomena  shown  in  these 
autographs  appear  to  confirm  the  views  of 
Sir  J.  Ilerschel,  that  the  two  parallel  re- 
gions of  the  sun  where  the  spots  appear, 
are  like  the  tropical  regions  of  the  earth, 
where  tornadoes  and  cyclones  occu%  The 
faculft  seem  to  show  that  the  tropical  re- 
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gions  of  the  sun  are  highly  agitated,  and 
that  immense  waves  of  luminous  matter 
are  thrown  up,  between  which  appear  the 
dark  cavities  of  the  spots,  whose  sloping 
6ides  are  seen  in  the  penumbrae.  Other 
analogies  between  solar  spots  and  earthly 
storms  were  pointed  out,  and  reference 
was  made  to  the  glimpses  of  the  structure 
of  the  sun  exhibited  by  Mr.  Nasmyth  as 
confirming  the  above  views. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  popular 
papers  read  before  the  Association  was 
that  of  Mr.  Glaisher  on  his  recent  Bal- 
loon Ascents.  Mr.  Glaisher  stated,  that 
the  first  ascent  was  from  Wolverhampton 
on  July  1 7th.  Owing  to  the  force  oi  the 
wind,  considerable  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced in  the  preliminary  arrangements. 
The  ascent  took  place  at  9*43  a.m.,  and  at 
once  the  balloon  was  quiescent.  The 
swaying  to  and  fro  had  ceased  in  an  in- 
stant, and  I  at  once  proceeded  to  fix  the 
instruments.  At  the  hight  of  4000  feet 
we  entered  a  stratum  of  clouds  of  nearly 
a  mile  in  thickness.  A  hight  of  more 
than  10,000  feet  had  been  passed  before  I 
could  put  all  the  instruments  in  working 
order.  The  sky  was  of  a  deep  Prussian- 
blue  color,  without  a  cloud  of  any  kind  upon 
its  surface.  At  starting,  the  temperature 
of  the  air  was  59°  ;  at  4000  feet,  45°  ;  and 
descended  to  26°  at  10,000  feet;  and  then 
there  was  no  variation  of  temperature  be- 
tween this  hight  and  13,000  feet.  During 
the  time  of  passing  through  this  space, 
Mr.  Cox  well  and  myself  both  put  on  addi- 
tional clothing,  feeling  certain  that  we 
should  experience  a  temperature  below 
zero  before  we  reached  an  altitude  of  five 
miles ;  but  to  my  surprise,  at  the  hight  of 
14,500  feet,  the  temperature,  as  shown  by 
aU  the  sensitive  instruments,  was  31°; 
and  at  each  successive  reading,  up  to 
19,500  feet,  the  temperature  increased, 
and  was  here  43 Q.  When  we  had  fallen 
somewhat,  the  temperature  again  began 
to  decrease  with  extraordinary  rapidity, 
and  was  16°,  or  27°  less  than  it  was 
twenty-six  minutes  before.  At  this  time 
— about  eleven  a.m. — we  were  at  a  hight 
of  five  miles,  when  we  began  to  descend. 
Immediately  afterward  we  entered  a  dense 
cloud,  which  proved  to  be  no  less  than 
8000  feet  thict,  and  in  passing  through 
which  the  balloon  was  invisible  from  the 
car. 

The  most  important  ascent  took  place 
from  Wolverhampton  on  the  fifth  of  Sep- 
tember.    It  commenced  at  1*3  p.m;  the 


temperature  of  the  air  was  59° ;  at  the 
hight  of  one  mile  it  was  39°,  and  shortly 
afterward  we  entered  a  cloud  about  1100 
feet  in  thickness,  in  which  the  tempera- 
ture fell  to  36J°,  and  the  air  was  satu- 
rated with  moisture.  We  reached  two 
miles  in  hight  at  1*21,  three  miles  at  1*28, 
and  four  miles  at  1*39.  In  ten  minutes 
more  we  had  reached  the  fifth  mile,  and 
the  temperature  had  passed  below  zero, 
and  then  read  minus  2°.  Up  to  this  time 
I  had  experienced  no  difficulty  in  breath- 
ing, whilst  Mr.  Coxwell,  in  consequence  of 
the  necessary  exertions  he  had  to  make, 
had  breathed  with  difficulty  for  some  time. 
Mr.  Coxwell  ascended  into  the  ring,  and  I 
endeavored  to  reach  some  brandy  which 
was  lying  on  the  table  at  a  distance  of 
about  a  foot  from  my  hand,  but  I  was  un- 
able to  do  so.  My  sight  became  dim.  I 
looked  at  the  barometer,  and  saw  it  be- 
tween 10  and  11  inches,  and  tried  to  re- 
cord it,  but  was  unable  to  write.  I  then 
saw  it  at  10  inches,  still  decreasing  fast, 
and  just  managed  to  note  it  in  my  book ; 
its  true  reading,  therefore,  was  about  9f 
inches,  implying  a  hight  of  about  29,000 
feet.  I  was  losing  aft  power,  and  endea- 
vored to  rouse  myselr  by  struggling  and 
shaking.  I  essayed  to  tell  Mr.  Coxwell  I 
was  becoming  insensible,  but  I  had  lost 
the  power  of  speech.  I  saw  Mi*.  Coxwell 
dimly  in  the  ring ;  it  became  more  misty, 
and  finally  dark.  I  was  still  conscious, 
and  knew  I  should  soon  be  insensible,  and 
I  suddenly  sank  as  in  sleep.  On  recover- 
ing consciousness,  I  heard  Mr.  Coxwell 
say :  "  What  is  the  temperature  ?  Take 
an  observation,  now,  try."  I  could  neither 
see,  move,  nor  speak,  but  I  knew  he  was 
in  the  car  trying  to  rouse  me.  I  then 
heard  him  speak  more  emphatically: 
"  Take  an  observation.  Now  do  try."  I 
then  saw  the  instruments  dimly,  and  Mr, 
Coxwell  very  dimly,  then  more  clearly, 
and  shortly  afterward  said  to  Coxwell, 
"  I  have  been  insensible ;"  and  he  replied : 
"  You  have ;  and  I  nearly."  I  recovered 
somewhat  quickly,  and  Mr.  Coxwell  said : 
"  I  have  lost  the  use  of  my  hands ;  give 
me  some  brandy  to  bathe  them."  His 
hands  were  nearly  black.  I  saw  the  tem- 
perature was  still  below  zero,  and  the 
barometer  reading  1 1  inches,  and  increas- 
ing quickly.  I  resumed  my  observations 
at  2*7,  recording  the  barometer  reading 
1 1*53  inches,  and  the  temperature  minus  2°. 
I  then  found  that  the  water  in  the  vessel 
supplying    the    wet-bulb    thermometer, 
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which  I  had  by  frequent  disturbance  kept 
from  freezing,  was  one  mass  of  ice.  Mr. 
Coxwell  then  told  me  that  whilst  in  the 
ring  he  felt  it  piercingly  cold  ;  that  hoar- 
frost was  all  round  the  neck  of  the  bal- 
loon ;  and  on  attempting  to  leave  the  ring 
he  found  his  hands  frozen,  and  he  had  to 
place  his  arms  on  the  ring  and  drop  down ; 
that  he  found  me  motionless,  with  a  quiet 
and  placid  expression  on  the  countenance ; 
that  he  at  first  thought  I  was  resting  my- 
self; that  he  then  spoke  to  me  without 
eliciting  a  reply,  ana  then  observed  my 
arms  hanging  by  my  side,  and  my  legs  ex- 
tended, and  found  I  was  insensible.  He 
then  felt  that  insensibility  was  coming 
over  himself,  and  that  he  could  not  assist 
me  in  any  way ;  that  he  became  anxious 
to  open  the  valve ;  that  his  hands  failed 
him ;  that  he  instantly  seized  the  line  be- 
tween his  teeth  and  pulled  the  valve  open 
two  or  three  times,  until  the  balloon  took 
a  decided  turn  downwards.  Some  pigeons 
were  taken  up.  One  was  thrown  out  at 
the  height  of  three  miles ;  it  extended  its 
wings  and  dropped  like  a  piece  of  paper. 
A  second,  at  lour  miles,  flew  vigorously 
round  and  round,  apparently  taking  a  dip 
each  time.  A  third  was  thrown  out  be- 
tween four  and  five  miles,  and  it  fell  down- 
ward. A  fourth  was  thrown  out  at  five 
miles,  and  it  fell  downward.  A  fifth  was 
thrown  out  at  four  miles  when  descending; 
it  flew  in  a  circle,  and  shortly  alighted  on 
the  balloon.  The  two  remaining  pigeons 
were  brought  down  to  the  ground.  One 
was  found  dead,  and  the  other,  a  carrier, 
had  attached  to  its  neck  a  note.  It  would 
not,  however,  leave,  and  when  cast  off*  the 
finger  returned  to  the  hand.  After  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  it  began  to  peck  a 
piece  of  ribbon  by  which  it  neck  was  en- 
circled, and  it  was  then  jerked  off  the  fin- 
ger, and  it  flew  with  some  vigor  finally 
toward  Wolverhampton.  One  of  the 
carriers  returned  to  Wolverhampton  on 
Sunday,  and  this  is  the  only  one  we  heard 
of* 


*  It  is  evident,  from  this  description,  that  Mr* 
Glaisher  was  supplied  with  the  heavy,  tame  va- 
riety of  pigeon,  Known  as  the  English  carrier, 
which  is  anil  of  flight  and  does  not  possess  the  fa- 
culty of  returning  from  long  distances.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Glnisher  must  have  been  very  badly  advised, 
to  place  ribbons  round  the  birds,  which  would 
severely  impede  the  flight  even  of  those  quick- 
flying  Belgian  "  Sraerles,"  whose  rate  of  speed  en- 
ables them  to  pass  an  express  train  as  if  it  were 
a  stationary  object. — W.  B.  T. 


These  ascents  have  led  me  to  conclude, 
first,  that  it  was  necessary  to  employ  a 
balloon  containing  nearly  90,000  cubic  feet 
of  gas,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
so  nigh  as  six  miles,  even  with  a  balloon 
of  this  magnitude,  unless  carbureted 
hydrogen  varying  in  specific  gravity  from 
•370  to  *340  had  been  supplied  for  the  pur- 
pose.* The  amount  of  ballast  taken  up 
affords  another  clue  to  the  power  of  reach- 
ing great  hights.  Gay-Lussac's  ballast 
was  reduced  to  33lbs.  "Rush  and  Green, 
when  their  barometers,  as  stated  by  them, 
stood  at  11,  had  only  70lbs.  left,  and  this 
was  considered  a  sufficient  playing  power. 
We  found  that  it  was  desirable  to  reserve 
500lbs.  or  60011)8. ;  as  it  was  evident  that 
a  large  amount  of  ballast  was  indispensa- 
ble to  regulate  the  descent.  Secondly,  it 
was  manifest  throughout  our  various  jour- 
neys that  excessive  altitude  and  extended 
range  as  to  distance  are  quite  incompati- 
ble. The  too  readily  accepted  theory  as 
to  the  prevalence  of  a  settled  west  or 
north-west  wind,  was  not  confirmed  in  our 
trips.  Nor  was  the  appearance  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  clouds  such  as  to 
establish  the  theory  that  the  clouds  assume 
a  counterpart  of  the  earth's  surface  below, 
and  rise  or  fall  like  hills  or  dales.  The 
formation  of  vapor  along  the  course  and 
sinuosities  of  the  river,  during  an  ascent 
from  the  Crystal  Palace,  was  a  very  re- 
markable demonstration.  The  principal 
conclusions  deduced  from  these  observa- 
tions may  be  briefly  stated  :  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  does  not  decrease  uni- 
formly with  the  hight  above  the  earth's 
surface,  .and  that,  consequently,  more  elu- 
cidation upon  this  point  is  required,  parti- 
cularly in  its  influence  on  the  law  of  re- 
fraction. That  an  aneroid  barometer  can 
be  made  to  read  correctly  certainly  to  the 
first  place,  and  probably  to  the  second 
place  of  decimals,  to  a  pressure  so  low  as 
five  inches.  That  the  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere  does  decrease  with  the  hight 
with  a  wonderful  increasing  ratio,  till  at 
hights  exceeding  five  miles  the  amount  of 
aqueous  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  is  very 
small  indeed.  The  observations  up  to 
three  miles  high,  even  of  a  delicate  nature, 
can  be  made  as  completely  in  the  balloon 


*  The  average  specific  gravity  of  ordinary  eoal 
gas  is  '500.  The  gns  employed  by  Mr.  Glaisher 
was  specially  made  for  these  ascents,  being  highly 
heated,  so  as  to  obtain  a  low  specifio  gravity.— 
W.  B.  T. 
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as  oil  the  earth ;  that  at  hights  exceeding 
four  miles  they  can  not  be  made  quite  so 
well,  because  of  the  personal  distress  of 
the  observer;  that  at  five  miles  high  it 
requires  the  exercise  of  a  strong  will  to 
make  them  at  all ;  that  up  to  three  miles 


high  any  person  may  go  into  the  car  of  a 
balloon  who  has  any  ordinary  degree  of 
self-possession ;  that  no  one  with  heart- 
disease  or  pulmonary  complaints  should 
attempt  four  miles  high. 
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Imperial  Courts  of  France,  England,  Russia, 
Prussia,  Sardinia,  and  Austria.  With  Portraits 
of  Sovereigns  and  their  Cabinet  Ministers,  and 
Biographical  Sketches,  etc.,  etc.  Forty-two  Plates 
and  forty-six  Sketches.  Pages  410.  New-York  : 
Charles  Scribner,  124  Grand  street     1863. 

The  size  of  this  superb  volume  is  imperial  octavo* 
Its  title-page  is  illuminated  in  purple,  red,  and  gold. 
It  is  printed  on  tinted  paper,  and  executed  in  the 
best  style  of  printing  by  H.  0.  Houghton,  at  River- 
side, Cambridge.  No  book  which  we  have  seen  con- 
tains such  a  collection  of  portaits  of  royal  and  impe- 
rial celebreties.  It  is  a  great  family  gathering  of 
many  of  the  monarchs  of  Europe  which  any  family 
of  artistic  taste  may  assemble  in  their  own  parlor 
for  study  and  observation.  We  invite  attention  to 
the  advertisement  of  the  publisher,  Charles  Scribner, 
at  the  end  of  this  number.  It  is  the  gem  of  the 
gift-books  for  the  holidays. 

The  Poems  or  Adelaide  A.  Procter.  Pages  416. 
Boston:  Ticknor  <fc  Fields.     1863. 

We  have  received  another  of  the  beautiful  vol- 
umes, clad  in  blue  and  gold,  in  that  attractive  series 
published  by  Ticknor  <fc  Fields.  The  author  is  a 
true  poetic  genius,  and  her  poems  in  this  volume  are 
varied  and  rich  in  diction,  and  flow  along  in  graceful 
measure.  This  beautiful  book  of  poems  should  find 
a  place  in  many  hands,  and  serve  to  kindle  the 
poetic  fire  in  many  hearts. 

Hugh's  Fire  on  the  Mountain.  By  the  Author  of 
(<  Martha's  Hooks  and  Eyes,"  and  u  Kate  Mor- 
gan's Soldiers."  Philadelphia:  Henry  B.  Ash- 
mead,  1102  Sansora  street.  New- York:  Ameri- 
can Sunday-School  Union,  599  Broadway.  1863. 
Price  40c. 

The  contents  of  this  admirably- written  book  fill 
twelve  chapters  with  attractive  titles,  well  suited  to 
send  the  youthful  mind  along  its  interesting  pages 
to  find  the  end  of  the  well-told  story.  The  lady- 
author  of  this  book  has  the  rare  talent  of  interesting 
and  instructing  the  youthful  mind.  The  style  and 
language  of  the  story  are  easy  and  familiar,  and  at 
the  same  time  pure  in  thought — such  as  may  be  safe- 
ly put  into  the  hands  of  children  to  cultivate  a  taste 
for  reading.  As  the  author  has  done  her  part  in 
writing  this  pleasant  story,  it,  of  course,  belongs  to 
parents  to  circulate  it  in  large  numbers  among  the 
children  of  our  land. 


Kate  Morgan  and  Her  Soldiers.  Philadelphia : 
American  Sunday  -  School  Union.  New- York  '• 
599  Broadway.  Boston:  117  Washington  street. 
Price  50c. 

The  lady-author  of  this  beautiful  and  true-to-life 
story  moves  a  graceful  and  gifted  pen,  for  the  inter- 
est and  instruction  of  the  youthful  portion  of  hu- 
manity. The  story  is  a  part  of  the  current  history 
of  our  own  land,  full  of  stirring  scenes.  When  the 
curtain  rises,  like  a  panorama,  it  looks  out  on  prairie- 
lands  and  forest-regions  of  the  great  West.  Life  in 
Kansas,  or  amid  Western  wilds,  is  oftentimes  a  ro- 
mance in  real  life,  and  as  such  is  more  truly  inter- 
esting and  instructive  than  over-wrought  fairy  sto- 
ries. This  book  should  be  scattered  by  the  dozen  or 
hundreds. 

The  Canoe  and  the  Sapdle.  Adventures  among 
the  North-western  Rivers  and  Forests  and  Isthmi- 
ana.  By  Theodore  Winthrop,  author  of  "  Cecil 
Dreeme,"  "John  Brent,"  etc.  Pages  375.  Bos- 
ton :  Ticknor  <fe  Fields.     1863. 

The  wild  scenes,  the  graphic  language,  and  the 
bold  descriptions  in  this  work  are  characteristic. 
The  curtain  suddenly  rises,  and,  like  a  panorama, 
discloses  at  once  the  distant  shores  of  the  Pacific 
ocean.  As  the  panorama  moves  on,  the  reader  or 
spectator  beholds  "  a  drama  with  Indian  actors,  in 
Indian  costume,  upon  an  Indian  stage.''  And  thus 
the  panorama  of  this  book  moves  on  through  all  the 
wild  scenery  of  its  graphic  pages,  imparting  fresh 
interest  at  every  move.  The  lover  of  wild  mountain 
regions,  rivers,  cascades,  and  savage  life,  far  remote 
in  the  wilderness,  away  from  the  abodes  of  civilized 
humanity,  will  enjoy  the  life  of  Mr.  Winthrop,  who  so 
well  describes  what  he  saw  on  those  distant  shores 
and  in  the  north-western  wilds  of  our  country. 

The  Holy  Land,  with  Glimpses  of  Europe  and 
Egypt.  A  Year's  Tour.  By  L.  Dryden  Phelps, 
D.D.  With  Twenty-two  Engravings.  Pages  407. 
New- York :  Sheldon  <fc  Company,  835  Broadway. 
Boston : .  Gould  &  Lincoln.     1863. 

The  author  of  this  interesting  and  instructive 
volume  is  an  able  writer  and  eloquent  preacher. 
But  whether  he  writes,  or  preaches,  or  travels,  his 
work  is  well  done.  This  book  is  the  product  of  his 
pen,  and  the  fruits  or  results  of  a  year  of  travel  and 
observation  in  foreign  lands,  and  in  many  of  the 
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roost  interesting  historic  scenes  and  localities  of  the 
old  word.  Dr.  Phelps  is  an  agreeable  traveler  and 
a  pleasant  companion  wherever  he  goes,  in  classic 
lands  or  amid  the  more  memorable  scenes  and  cities 
recorded  in  the  Bible.  He  is  the  most  instructive 
traveler  who  sees  and  records  the  most  objects  of 
interest,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  conveys  to  the 
mind  of  his  readers  the  most  vivid  and  life-like 
images  of  what  he  has  seen  and  undertakes  to  de- 
scribe. The  reader  who  si's  down  to  the  attentive 
perusal  of  Dr.  Phelps's  travels,  can  go  with  him  over 
seas  and  mountains,  and  through  varied  dangers, 
without  toil,  or  exposure,  or  expense,  save  the  pur- 
chase of  his  interesting  book. 

LOST    FOR    TEARS. 

Lost  for  years,  lost  for  years, 

Mourned  in  sighs,  and  mourned  in  tears ; 

Never  could^thy  faithful  lover, 

Of  thy  fate  one  trace  discover. 

Is  thy  joy  and  beauty  o'er, 

Shilling  on  the  earth  no  more  ? 

Art  thou  like  a  blossom  shed, 

Mingled  with  the  silent  dead  ? 

Lost  for  years,  lost  for  years, 

Mourned  in  sighs,  and  mourned  in  tears ! 

Or  has  fate  to  thee  been  kind, 
Round  thy  path  each  blessing  twined, 
Mingling  sunshine  and  the  shower, 
As  sweet  nature  tends  the  flower  ? 
No !  the  blast  hath  reached  thy  heart, 
Keen  misfortune's  keenest  dart ; 
Pleasure  could  not  light  the  breast, 
Torn  from  all  that  loved  it  best 
IiOst  for  years,  lost  for  years, 
Mourned  in  sighs,  aud  mourned  in  tears ! 

If  by  other  ties  thou'rt  bound, 

Lover,  child  of  fortune  found ; 

"Wife  and  mother,  joy  be  thine, 

But  ignorance  and  death  be  mine ! 

If  'tis  so,  still  may  I  roam, 

Search  on  and  never  find  thy  home ; 

Or  meet  thee  once  but  eye  to  eye, 

And  blest  beyond  expression  die  I 

Lost  for  years,  lost  for  years, 

Mourned  in  sighs,  and  mourned  in  tears ! 

J.  W.  Thirl  wall. 

A  harmless  green  pigment,  fit  to  be  employed 
in  confectionery,  has  long  been  a  desideratum. 
The  following  has  been  suggested  as  being  perfectly 
harmless,  and  capable  of  replaciug  the  very  poison- 
ous arsenitc  of  copper.  Thirty -two  parts  of  saffron 
are  infused,  for  twenty  four  hours,  in  seven  hundred 
parts  of  distilled  water.  Then  tike  twenty-six  parts 
of  carmine  of  indigo,  infused  in  the  same  manner  in 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six  part*  of  distilled  water. 
Upon  mixing  the  two  liquids  together,  a  very  beau- 
tiful green  is  obtained,  which  will  color  a  hundred 
times  its  weight  of  sugar  in  a  very  perfect  man- 
ner. The  color  may  be  preserved  for  a  long  time, 
either  by  evaporating  the  liquid  to  dryness,  or  by 
converting  it  iuto  a  syrup. 

DmRMixiNO  the  Distaxcs  ofthk  Sux. — M.  Fou- 
cault  has  devised  an  ingenious  apparatus  for  deter- 
mining the  velocity  of  light,  and  from  the  results 
thus  obtained  he  computes  the  distance  of  the  sun 
from  the  earth  without  leaving  his  study.    M.  Babi- 


net,  in  stating  these  facts  to  the  French  Academy, 
observed :  "  Astronomy  by  the  measure  of  aberra- 
tion tells  us  that  the  mean  velocity  of  the  earth 
round  the  sun  is  1-10,000  of  that  of  light  Taking 
this  fraction  of  the  velocity  of  light,  we  have  the 
space  traversed  by  the  earth  in  one  second,  and  by 
multiplying  by  the  number  of  seconds  in  a  sidereal 
year  we  obtain  the  dimensions  of  the  annual  orbit  of 
the  cartlu  llitlf  the  diameter  of  this  orbit  is  the  dis- 
tance of  the  sun  from  the  earth.  The  solar  paral- 
lax, according  to  M.  Foucault,  is  8**86,  with  an  Ton- 
certainty  of  about  1-600." 

Carbolic  Acid,  one  of  the  multitudinous  bodies 
obtained  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal,  has 
recently  been  discovered,  by  Mr.  Ashby,  to  possess 
certain  properties  which  will  no  doubt  be  applied 
l)cforc  long  to  many  useful  purposes.  It  seems  to 
be  diametrically  opposite  to  oil  in  its  effect  upon 
rubbing  snrfaces :  just  as  oil  is  anti-friction  ah  so  car- 
bolic acid  is  pro-frictional ;  or,  to  state  it  more  de- 
finitely, as  oil  appears  to  keep  moving  surfaces  asun- 
der by  interposing  a  thin  film  between  them,  so 
carbolic  acid  appears  to  make  them  bite  and  bind  by 
bringing  them  into  absolute  contact.  The  effect 
may  be  at  once  observed  by  placing  a  little  of  the 
acid  upon  a  perfectly  clean  and  dry  oil-stone,  and 
then  rubbing  the  face  of  a  knife  upon  it  The  sen- 
sation of  the  bite  is  very  curious,  and  gives  the  im- 
pression of  the  stone  and  the  steel  having  absolutely 
nothing  betwen  them,  or  even  as  if  they  were 
positively  brought  together  by  some  attractive  force, 
The  piopcrty  of  carbolic  acid  may  be  advantage- 
ously applied  to  the  operation  of  grinding,  filing, 
boring,  and  sawing,  in  metal 

The  Unicorn. — Dr.  Baikic,  the  African  traveler, 
announces  that  he  is  upon  the  track  of  this,  as  hith- 
erto supposed,  fabulous  animal.  Writing  from 
Central  Africa,  he  says  that  several  years  ago  he 
heard  allusions  to  such  an  animal,  as  he  ascended 
the  Niger,  which  were  so  circumstantial  that  bis 
skepticism  was  shaken,  and,  at  all  events,  he  is  dis- 
posed to  hold  that  its  non-existence  is  not  pro**. 
Two  informants  told  him  they  had  seen  the  booes  of 
such  an  animal,  particularly  describing  the  long, 
straight  (or  nearly  straight)  black  horn.  He  states 
that  hunters  arc  well  acquainted  with  the  one-horn- 
ed rhinoceros,  and  carefully  distinguish  between  it 
and  the  presumed  unicorn.  No  doubt  the  vast  for* 
tsts  and  unexplored  wastes  of  Central  Africa  contain 
many  unknown  animals,  and  Dr.  Baikie  gives  a  list 
of  native  names  by  which  this  strange  creature  Is 
called  in  various  African  dialects. 

Love. — The  question  is  sometimes  suggested,  who 
loveSfthe  deepest,  man  or  woman  ?  It  is  difficult  to 
say ;  a  rule  either  way  would  be  -  marked  by  so 
many  exceptions.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  love 
is  the  great  leading  activity  of  a  woman's  life.  Man 
has  other  things  which  divide  his  attention:  the 
cares  aud  anxieties  of  the  world — the  struggle  for 
fame,  or  wealth,  or  power — press  more  closely  upon 
him ;  but  love  is  to  woman  tho  grand  reality  she 
lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  love. 

GRAXDMonrxas  Dtixo  Out.  —  A  physician,  hi 
speaking  of  the  frail  constitutions  of  the  women  of 
the  present  day,  remarked  that  we  ought  to  talcs: 
great  care  of  our  grandmothers,  for  we  should  never 

get  any  more. 
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TRIBUTE. 

Shall  woman's  worth  be  held  disgraced, 
If  beauty  fail  the  lip  or  cheek  ? 
Shall  stainless  merit  stoop  abased 
To  those  that  will  not  deeper  seek  ? 
Each  look  of  thine  is  worth  the  gems 
Round  many  royal  diadems. 

Of  simple  manners,  nobly  sad, 
Love-winning  eyes  for  sick  or  poor, 
Intent  to  succor,  making  glad 
The  poor  man  by  his  cottage-door, 
I  see  thee  move,  I  see  thee  go, 
A  light  amid  the  gloom  below. 

— Chamber***  Journal. 

MY  NATIVE  VILLAGE. 

0  the  villages  of  England ! 

I  lore  them  one  and  all, 
\t"ith  their  spires  like  bright  hands  held  to  heaven 

Shining  o'er  roof  and  wall. 
How  they  checker  the  wold  and  moorland, 

And  by  the  great  rivers  sleep, 
And  with  stony  land-marks  cheer  the  eye, 

Far  out  on  the  rolling  deep  ! 
On  the  edge  of  towns  half-hidden, 

In  shimmering  smoke  they  lie, 
Each  with  its  own  wild  beauty  and  grace, 

To  a  thoughtful  and  loving  eye. 

O  the  villages  of  England ! 

I  see  them  morn  and  night, 
When  the  gray  reek  trembling  mounts  and  dies 

At  the  rosy  gates  of  light. 
How  they  bask  in  the  burning  noontide, 

And  twinkle  under  the  rain, 
And  sleep  beneath  the  mellow  moon, 

That  plumps  the  golden  grain ! 
And  oh  t  in  their  beauty  and  silence 

How  picture-like  they  stand, 
While  the  starlight  sparkles  bright  and  large, 

O'er  all  the  frosty  land. 

0  the  villages  of  England ! 
There's  one  best  loved  of  all, 

Where  the  tall  bright  flowers  in  the  orchard-croft, 

Stole  up  to  our  very  wall ; 
Still  winding  down  by  the  willows, 

The  brown  river  foams  through  the  mill ; 
And  white  and  weird  the  church-tower  gleams 

Through  the  cypresses  under  the  hill. 
And  along  the  broad  ridings  where  Autumn 

Lies  belted  with  purple  and  gold, 

1  seek  the  huge  oak  and  the  crumbling  walls 

Where  the  Normans  ruled  of  old. 

0  the  villages  of  England ! 

I  love  their  peaceful  homes, 
For  their  simple  beauty  is  more  to  me 

Than  the  glitter  of  gorgeous  domes. 
They  speak  of  my  childhood's  cottage, 

With  the  dark  yew-trees  by  the  door, 
T01 1  feel  my  little  heart  thrill  to  the  touch 

Of  a  hard  brown  hand  once  more. 
Then  a  dear  blind  face  bends  o'er  me, 

As  I  prayerfully  bow  the  knee ; 
And  a  voice  that  is  sweet  in  the  heavens  now, 

Seems  calling  again  to  me.      Westbt  Gibson. 

Delightful  Mary  Ino  says  the  first  time  she  was 
kissed  she  felt  like  a  vase  of  roses  swimming  in 


honey  and  eau  de  cologne.  She  also  felt  as  if  some- 
thing was  running  through  her  nerves  on  feet  of  dia- 
monds, escorted  by  several  little  cupids  in  chariots 
drawn  by  angels,  shaded  by  honeysuckles,  and  the 
whole  spread  with  melted  rainbows. 

What  a  Volcano  Can  Do, — Cotopaxi,  in  1738, 
threw  its  fiery  rockets  three  thousand  feet  above  its 
crater;  while  in  1754,  the  blazing  mass,  struggling 
fur  an  outlet,  roared  so  that  its  awful  voice  was 
heard  a  distance  of  more  than  six  hundred  miles. 
In  1797  the  crater  of  Tunguragua,  one  of  the  great 
peaks  of  the  Andes,  flung  out  torrents  of  mud, 
which  dammed  up  river*,  opened  new  lakes,  and  in 
valleys  of  one  thousand  feet  wide  made  deposits  of 
six  hundred  feet  deep.  The  stream  from  Vesuvius 
which  in  1737  passed  through  Torre  del  Greco, 
contained  33,600,000  cubic  feet  of  solid  matter ;  and 
in  1793,  when  Torre  del  Greco  was  destroyed  a  ee- 
cond  time,  the  mass  of  lava  amounted  to  45,000,- 
000  cubic  feet.  In  1769,  Etna  poured  forth  a  flood 
which  covered  eighty-four  square  miles  of  surface, 
and  measured  nearly  100,000,000  cubic  feet  On  this 
occasion  the  sand  and  scoria  formed  the  Monte  Ro- 
sini,  near  Nicholosa,  a  cone  two  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  4000  feet  high. 

The  stream  thrown  out  of  Etna  in  1810  was  in 
motion  at  the  rate  of  a  yard  a  day  for  nine  months 
after  the  eruption  ;  and  it  is  on  record  that  the  lava 
of  the  same  mountain,  after  a  terrible  eruption,  was 
not  thoroughly  cool  and  consolidated  ten  years  after 
the  event.  In  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  a.d.  79, 
the  scoria  and  ashes  vomited  forth  far  exceeded  the 
entire  bulk  of  the  mountain;  while  in  1660,  Etna 
disgorged  more  than  twenty  times  its  own  mass. 
Vesuvius  has  sent  its  ashes  as  far  as  Constantinople, 
Syria,  and  Egypt ;  it  hurled  stones,  eight  pounds  in 
weight,  to  Pompeii,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  while 
similar  masses  were  tossed  up  two  thousand  feet  above 
its  summit.  Cotopaxi  has  projected  a  block  of  one 
hundred  and  nine  cubic  yards  in  volume,  a  distance  of 
nine  miles ;  and  Sumbawa  in  1815,  during  the  most 
terrible  eruption  on  record,  sent  its  aches  as  far  as 
Java,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles  of  surface, 
and  out  of  a  population  of  twelve  thousand  souls, 
only  twenty  escaped. — Recreative  Science. 

Cotton  in  Illinois. — It  is  estimated  that  the 
cotton  crop  of  Illinois  this  year  will  amount  to 
twenty  thousand  bales.  This  is  of  the  upland  va- 
riety, from  seed  raised  in  Tennessee.  A  correspond- 
ent says  the  quality  is  excellent,  and  the  quantity 
per  acre,  so  far  as  is  known,  exceeds  that  of  the  cot- 
ton growing  districts  further  South.  The  uncer- 
tainty of  procuring  seed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season  prevented  many  from  planting  *  but  the  re- 
sult of  this  year's  experiment  is  highly  encouraging. 
Illinois  could  grow  five  hundred  thousand  bales  pro- 
fitably. 

The  Approaching  Marriage  of  The  Prince  of 
Wales. — The  Earl  of  Caithness,  who  is  one  of  the 
Lords  in  Waiting,  presided  at  a  banquet  given  at 
Wick,  in  celebration  of  the  coming  of  age  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  In  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
day,  Lord  Caithness  said:  When  I  saw  that  the 
Queen  in  Council  had  sanctioned  the  Prince's  mar- 
riage with  the  Princess  Alexandra  of  Denmark,  I 
wrote  to  him  a  congratulatory  letter.  He  imme- 
diately wrote  me  an  answer  by  return  of  post ;  and, 
though  it  is  not  right  to  make  public  the  contents 
of  a  private  letter,  I  may  .without  any  breach  of  con- 
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fidence,  I  think,  repeat  to  you  a  single  sentence  < 
from  tbat  letter.  His  Royal  Highness  says:  "  I  beg 
to  return  my  most  sincere  thanks  to  Lady  Caithness 
and  yourself  for  your  good  wishes,  and  I  assure  you 
that  I  feel  now  what  it  is  to  be  really  happy."  His 
Royal  Highness  says  further :  "  If  I  can  make  the 
future  life  and  home  of  the  Princess  a  happy  one,  I 
shall  be  content.  I  feel  doubly  happy  in  the 
thought  that  my  approaching  marriage  is  one  which 
has  the  approval  of  the  nation,  and  I  only  trust  that 
I  may  not  disappoint  the  expectations  that  have 
been  formed  of  me." 

Prince  Alfred  and  the  Greek  Throne. — The 
France  contains  a  full,  true,  and  particular  account 
from  its  London  correspondent,  of  the  latest  deter- 
mination of  the  British  Government  regarding  the 
throne  of  Greece,  which  is,  to  make  Prince  Alfred 
King.  The  project,  after  having  been  for  a  time 
abandoned,  is  now,  we  are  told,  seriously  taken  up. 
The  British  Government  will  allow  the  Ionian 
Islands  to  return  members  to  the  Parliament  of 
Athens,  and  to  form  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Greece,  on  condition  that  the  British  protectorate  is 
to  continue  under  a  new  and  special  constitution, 
which  will  insure  the  islands  their  autonomy. 
Prince  Alfred  will  remain  a  Protestant,  but  will 
take  an  oath  to  recognize  the  Greek  religion  as  the 
religion  of  the  State.  As  a  consequence  of  the  new 
arrangements,  Prince  Alfred  will  renounce  his  suc- 
cession to  the  Duchy  of  Saxe-Cobourg  Gotha,  in  fa- 
vor of  his  younger  brother,  Prince  Arthur.  The 
France  can  not  tell  whether  the  plan  will  be  gone 
on  with,  or  whether  it  will  succeed ;  what  it  does 
profess  to  know  is,  that  the  plan  has  been  seriously 
conceived,  and  that  English  agents  are  at  this  mo- 
ment acting  in  favor  of  it  in  every  province  of 
Greece,  deprecating  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  and 
canvassing  for  Prince  Alfred.  Europe,  the  France 
says  in  conclnsion,  can  not  shut  its  eyes  to  what  is 
passing,  4(  for  the  enthronement  of  a  British  Prince 
in  Greece,  is  .the  East  given  over  exclusively  to 
British  interests.'1 

The  Printing-Trade. — The  late  census  returns 
of  manufacturing  establishments  in  New-York  re- 
veals the  astonishing  fact  that  more  capital  is  em- 
ployed in  carrying  on  the  printing-trade  than  in  any 
other  business,  the  amount  being  over  eight  and  a 
half  millions !  Over  six  thousand  persons  arc  em- 
ployed in  printing,  and  the  various  establishments 
use  up  about  five  million  dollars  worth  of  raw  ma- 
terial, ink,  paper,  etc.,  per  annum,  producing  over 
eleven  million  dollars  worth  of  books,  papers,  etc. 

Electricity  and  Chloroform. — A  distinguished 
physician  in  Paris,  Dr.  Robert  de  Lambelle,  an- 
nounces that  a  shock  of  electricity  given  a  patient 
dying  from  the  effects  of  chloroform,  immediately 
counteracts  its  influence  and  restores  the  sufferer  to 
life. 

A  Planet  Re-appearing.— It  is  said  that  the 
planet  observed  in  France  by  Robert  Lutten,  on  the 
first  of  September  last,  to  which,  supposing  it  to 
have  been  then  seen  for  the  first  time,  he  proposed 
giving  the  name  of  '•  Diana,1*  is  identical  with 
"  Daphne,'1  discovered  by  M.  Goldschmidt  in  1856, 
but  which  has  been  lost  sight  of  for  six  years. 

One  thousand  vessels  are  wrecked  on  the  English 
coast  every  year,  on  the  average ;  and  from  these 


about  three  thousand  persons  are  rescued  by  life- 
boats, shore-boats,  the  rocket  apparatus,  and  other 
means.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  nevertheless,  that 
an  average  of  eight  hundred  persons  still  perish 
every  year  from  these  disasters  on  our  coast. 

How  to  Stop  Swearing. — An  intelligent  lady, 
whose  little  boy  was  beginning  to  swear,  anxious  to 
express  to  her  child  the  horror  of  profanity,  hit 
upon  the  plan  of  washing  out  his  mouth  with  soap- 
suds whenever  he  swore.  It  was  an  effectual  cure. 
The  boy  understood  his  mother's  sense  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  an  oath,  which,  with  the  taste  of  the  suds, 
produced  the  desired  result  The  practice,  if  uni- 
versally adopted,  would  raise  the  price  of  soap. 

Curious  Relics  of  Old  Egypt. — The  one  im- 
portant feature  to  a  stranger  is  the  Museum  of 
Egyptian  Antiquities,  recently  founded  by  the 
Pasha,  in  a  -commodious  house  overlooking  the  Nile. 
It  has  been  placed  under  the  curatorship  of  M.  Ma- 
riette,  who  first  visited  Egypt  in  the  service  of  the 
Louvre.  The  largest  portion  of  the  collection  was 
purchased  at  once  from  M.  Huber,  the  late  Consul- 
Gencral  for  Austria,  who  had  been  long  engaged  in 
forming  it,  with  a  fastidious  taste  that  admitted  into 
the  series  none  but  fine  examples.  It  is  conse- 
quently a  remarkably  excellent  introduction  to  the 
arts  practiced  by  the  ancient  Egyptians;  and  to  the 
future  studies  of  such  as  ascend  the  river  to  become 
familiar  with  the  astounding  works  of  that  great 
people.  It  may  suffice  to  say,  that  nothing,  from  a 
scarabseus  to  a  granite  sarcophagus,  is  wanting,  to 
carry  the  student  through  the  various  phases  fine 
art  assumed  three  thousand  years  ago.  The  great 
feature  of  the  collection  is  the  recent  addition  of 
gold  ornaments  discovered  by  accident  at  Gournou, 
(Thebes,)  by  some  boys,  in  ground  unmarked  by 
any  tomb ;  the  fine  mummies  upon  which  they  were 
placed  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Pasha  of  Keneb, 
who  was  induced  to  part  with  them  to  the  Viceroy's 
museum.  They  were  unwrapped,  and  more  than 
thirty-five  pounds  weight  of  gold  ornaments  found 
upon  them.  The  series  of  necklaces,  with  figures 
of  jackals  in  gold,  and  the  golden  bracelets,  enriched 
by  enamel  colors,  are  extraordinary  works  of  art,  as 
well  as  of  great  intrinsic  value ;  one  of  them  is  very 
remarkable,  having  the  sacred  hawk  for  its  central 
ornament,  holding  the  emblem  of  eternal  life;  its 
surface  is  brilliantly  colored  in  cloiwnni  enamels. 
A  hatchet  of  gold,  with  a  bunting  scene  embossed  on 
the  blade ;  a  mirror,  with  a  heavy  lotus-shaped  han- 
dle of  gold ;  and  a  large  variety  of  minor  decora- 
tions for  the  person,  crowd  this  unrivaled  case  of 
antiquities.  Two  small  models  of  funeral-boats,  with 
the  rowers,  all  formed  of  silver,  are  even  more  pre- 
cious in  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptian  student,  from 
their  extreme  rarity.  The  room  is  appropriately 
decorated,  after  the  style  of  the  tombs  at  Bcni  Has- 
san, and  the  whole  arrangement  honorable  to  the 
Viceroy  and  his  curator ;  as  he  is  still  prosecuting 
new  researches,  and  has  prohibited  wanton  mischier 
to  monuments,  or  the  exportation  of  antiquities,  it 
promises  a  useful  guardianship  in  future  over  these 
interesting  remains. 

Coleridge,  an  awkward  horseman,  was  one  day 
riding  on  the  road,  when  a  wag,  noticing  his  pecu- 
liarity, thus  accosted  the  poet :  "  I  say,  did  yon 
meet  a  tailor  on  the  road  ?n  "  Yes,"  replied  Cole- 
ridge,  "  I  did ;  and  he  told  me  if  I  went  a  little  far- 
ther I  should  meet  a  goose !" 
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varied  articles  of  rich  price  to  be  found  in 
the  markets  of  Rome,  Byzantium,  and 
India,  they  garnished  the  simple  home' 
steads  of  their  birth  with  costly  products 
of  foreign  luxury— trophies  of  their  intel- 
ligent enterprise.  These  also  were  the 
men  who  established  two  realms  of  re- 
nown— one  in  Mesopotamia  on  the  con- 
fines of  Persia,  the  kingdom  of  Hira — the 
other  more  generally  celebrated  through 
its  Queen  Zenobia,  the  kingdom  of  Palmyra, 
the  ruins  of  whose  monuments  are  still 
the  object  of  curious  pilgrimage. 

Very  different  were  the  doings  of  the 
men  of  Adnan.  Quick-witted,  fiery,  and 
utterly  impatient  of  discipline,  these  wild 
and  impetuous  men  exactly  reflected  that 
conformation  of  condition  where  man 
found  himself  free  to  roam  where  he 
listed,  subject  to  the  constraint  of  no 
higher  jurisdiction  than  of  such  brute 
strength  as  might  happily  prove  superior 
to  his  own.  Restless  with  passions,  way- 
ward like  the  shilling  sands  of  their  native 
haunts,  their  nature  yet  defied  all  progres- 
sive influence,  just  as  their  deserts  pre- 
served their  immemorial  monotony  through 
ail  the  convulsions  of  perpetual  storms. 
What  they  were  the  first  day,  that  they 
remained  to  the  last;  men  possessed  of 
striking  and  choice  qualities  that  can  con- 
stitute virtues  in  the  individual,  but  so 
'disposed  as  to  be  quite  unsusceptible  of 
social  progress.  With  flocks,  dromedaries, 
steeds,  and  weapons  for  their  whole  pro- 
perty—  a  camel's  skin  for  a  tent,  and 
camel's  haircloth  for  raiment,  with  the 
endless  waste  of  the  desert  for  a  home, 
and  with  none  hut  man's  intuitive  re- 
verence for  his  parent,  and  none  but 
man's  indelible  affection  for  his  off- 
spring, the  children  of  Ishmael  followed 
their  propensities  as  rovers,  broken  up 
into  as  many  communities  as  there 
were  families;  each  clustered  about  its 
own  patriarch,  and  crossing  at  all  mo- 
ments with  reckless  hostility  each  other's 
path — men  whose  hands  were  truly  turned 
against  every  one,  and  every  one's  hand 
against  them.  It  is  true  that  a  few  Ad- 
nanite  families— amongst  them  the  illus- 
trious one  of  Hashem — are  found  in  fixed 
settlements.  This  exception  was,  how- 
ever, so  very  rare  and  partial,  that  the  di- 
vision into  its  two  tribes  may  fairly  be 
considered  as  severing  the  Shemitic  po- 
pulation of  Arabia  into  townsmen  and 
rovers — the  only  distinction  to  be  detect- 
ed in  its  simple  and  uniform  mold. 
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For  the  Arab  dwelling  within  walls  as 
for  the  Arab  roaming  through  the  desert, 
e  existed  but  one  form  of  political 
constitution,  the  narrow  bond  of  family  in 
the  most  stringent  sense  of  the  term. 
This  close  and  unexpansive  body  com- 
prised the  whole  essence  of  Arabian  so- 
ciety in  all  its  gradations,  which  are  de- 
scribed with  admirable  clearness  by  the 
author,  and  deserve  especial  attention  as 
the  ground  whereon  and  the  staff  where- 
with Mohammed  reared  his  structure. 

"The  nomadic  tribe  called  Bedouin,  which 
in  Arabic  signifies  '  dwellers  in  the  wide,'  is  ■ 
tight  political  body,  with  no  other  bond  than 
that  of  blood,  and  do  other  restraint  than  shame 
and  dread  of  another's  rapacity.  The  unity 
constituting  society  does  not  rest  here  in  the 
individual,  but  in  the  family,  and  true  authority 
dwells  only  in  its  head.  He  lias  absolute  com- 
mand over  his  children,  and  their  offspring 
— over  slaves,  whether  taken  or  bought — over 
freed  men  still  abiding  in  a  dependence.  .... 
He  provides  for  their  sustenance,  defends  them 
against  aggression,  and,  when  they  commit  such 
acts,  he  makes  good  the  wrong  done,  or  encoun- 
ters himself  vengeance.  The  amount  and  zeal 
of  bis  followers  constitute  the  force  of  the  chief 
— their  services,  chattels,  and  flocks  bis  wealth ; 
nor  is  there  any  want  of  laws,  to  keep  together 
a  body  of  this  kind.  Beyond  the  family  begin 
the  associations,  which,  though  quite  voluntary, 
still  follow  the  order  of  kinship.  Several  fami- 
lies form  what  the  Arabs,  from  their  habit  of 
pitching  their  tents  in  a  round,  call  a  circle, 
over  which  a  sheikh  or  elder  is  set,  who  is  ra- 
ther pointed  out  for  the  office  by  his  personal 
repute  or  his  family's  importance,  than  chosen 
by  a  vote  ;  so  that  it  often  becomes  hereditary 
for  some  generations.  He  is  the  emblem  of  the 
head  of  the  kindred — a  magistrate  with  no 
power  over  individuals,  and  with  no  authority 
over  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  circle,  in  which 
he  has  to  follow  the  vote  of  the  fathers  of  fami- 
lies. Lastly,  to  use  a  modern  phrase,  the 
sheiklj  represents  his  circle  in  the  tribe,  which 
unites  various  branches  of  the  same  line,  and  is 
itself  disposed,  like  the  circle,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  chief,  acquiring  his  position  partly  by 
consent,  partly  of  necessity,  who  governs  the 
general  matters  of  the  tribe,  as  a  change  of  en- 
campment, the  making  war  and  treaties ;  but 
always  with  (he  assent  of  the  sheikhs,  and  also, 
possibly,  of  other  powerful  heads  of  families. 
.  .  .  Such  is  the  hierarchy,  at  once  political  and 
military.  Civil  ordinances,  deserving  the  name, 
are  not  in  existence.  When  family  influence 
proves  not  sufficient,  force  preserves  property ; 
and  force  failing,  then  pelf  becomes  a  rightful 
acquisition.  For  personal  protection,  the  pledge 
is  somewhat  more  effective,  as  the  circle  and 
tribe  are  in  honor  bound  thereto,  and  readily 
take  up  arms  to  avenge  blood,  or  from  their 
menns  contribute  toward  paying  the  price  of 
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puch  as  has  been  shed  by  one  of  their  body." — 
Vol.  i.  p.  34. 

A  society  so  strictly  confined  in  its  or- 
ganization to  the  narrowed  family  bond, 
constituted  an  even  intenser  system  of  ri- 
valry than  prevailed  in  Celtic  clanship, 
which  extended  at  all  events  an  equal 
community  over  all  who  came,  however 
remotely,  within  one  pedigree.  Of  the 
countless  petty  divisions  into  which  the 
Arabian  world  was  thus  broken,  the  tribe 
of  Koreish  claimed  particular  eminence  in 
virtue  of  its  lordship  over  Mecca.  That 
town  was  endowed  with  holiness  in  the 
eyes  of  all  Arabs,  and  thus  enjoyed  as 
much  of  the  character  of  a  metropolis  as 
was  compatible  with  the  rude  notions  of 
so  primitive  a  people.  Mohammed  was 
was  born  therefore  at  the  very  pinnacle 
of  Arabian  society,  for  beside  being  a 
townsman  of  Mecca  and  a  Koreish,  he  was 
moreover  the  heir  apparent  in  that  family 
of  Ilashem  which,  from  being  the  guard- 
ian of  the  national  shrine,  had  the  chief 
rank  in  the  tribe,  and  affected  to  be  the 
most  illustrious  blood  in  the  country.  By 
the  representative,  therefore,  of  Arab  aris- 
tocracy in  its  choicest  perfection,  the  bolt 
was  launched  that  aimed  at  the  overthrow 
of  its  cherished  distinctions.  This  was 
not,  however,  the  act  of  Mohammed's  de- 
liberate intention,  but  rather  the  result  of 
his  kin  having  rejected  a  scheme  which, 
in  the  first  instance,  he  had  brought 
ward  for  direct  puq)oses  of  family  ambi- 
tion in  the  true  spirit  of  Arab  tradition 
and  feelings.  The  holy  privileges  enjoyed 
by  the  Koreish  were  mainly  held  on  no 
higher  tenure  than  the  kind  of  sufferance 
customary  to  Arab  polity.  The  Koreish 
had  laid  aside  in  their  walled  settlements 
none  of  the  purely  personal  susceptibili- 
ties which  had  exclusively  seized  'them 
while  roving  about  in  the  desert.  Such 
ordinances  as  prevailed  in  Mecca  above 
what  was  to  be  found  in  everv  Arab  en- 
enmpment,  were  merely  the  instinctive 
expressions  of  that  simple  necessity  which 
even  the  rudest  and  most  lawless  popula- 
tion become  alive  to  as  soon  as  they  are 
thrown  together  within  the  confined  com- 
pass of  a  town.  The  free  recklessness 
that  may  be  indulged  in  a  state  of  society 
removed  from  neighbors,  must  at  once 
put  on  itself  some  restraint  in  self-defense 
when  its  continued  indulgence  becomes  a 
permanent  cause  for  murderous  colli- 
sions.   The  Koreish  in  Mecca  did  there- 


fore no  more  than  tacitly  to  fall  into 
a  simple  government  offering  but  the 
slightest  possible  modifications  from  their 
nomadic  condition,  strictly  preserving  in 
all  essential  points  the  clanship  already 
explained,  and  consequently  forever  at  the 
mercy  of  jarring  passions.  The  supreme 
honor  of  keeping  the  Caabe  had  been  del- 
egated to  the  Ilashemites.  The  dignity 
was,  however,  but  deferred  for  the  time 
being  by  the  elders,  and  the  feeling  in  re- 
gard to  it  was  that  it  would  relapse  as 
soon  as  another  family  showed  itself*  pow- 
erful enough  either  quietly  to  supplant 
theirs,  or  forcibly  to  wrest  hold  01  the 
coveted  prize.  Mecca  was  thus  virtually  a 
settlement  of  turbulent  oligarchs  without 
any  legislative  conceptions,  starting  this 
moment  to  arms  like  one  man  for  the  as- 
sertion of  their  common  tribe's  superiority 
over  the  nation  at  large,  and  the  next  as 
quick  in  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  in 
behalf  of  individual  pretensions — a  state 
of  perpetual  broil  and  quarrel,  where  every 
one  was  bursting  with  private  pride,  and 
no  one  could  bring  himself  ever  to  admit 
a  fellow-citizen  to  be  possessed  of  any 
higher  eminence  than  his  own.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  society  which  Mohammed 
set  himself  to  reform.  Ardent  in  soul, 
ambitious  in  temper,  instinctively  alive  to 
the  evils  of  lawlessness,  and  yet  as  an  Arab 
of  high  degree  being  influenced  by  pride1 
of  blood,  Mohammed  in  the  first  instance 
conceived  a  plan  for  securing  the  boon  of 
orderly  government,  by  endowing  his  own 
family  with  a  dignity  to  be  exalted  above 
all  disturbing  competition,  in  virtue  of  a 
special  consecration  not  to  be  communi- 
cated to  others.  At  a  banquet  in  his  own 
dwelling,  to  which  he  had  gathered  all  his 
kinsmen,  Mohammed  accordingly  revealed 
the  scheme  he  had  meditated,  for  perpetu- 
ating the  greatness  of  their  house  through 
an  inviolable  and  hereditary  pontificate. 
But  his  appeal  met  with  rejection.  A  few 
of  his  nearest  kinsmen,  perhaps  from  being 
as  such  the  most  exposed  to  the  fascina- 
tion of  his  daily  intercourse  and  impas- 
sioned speech,  did  indeed  join  him  heart 
and  soul.  Amongst  these  were  Ali,  son 
of  Abu  Taleb,  then  the  head  of  the  honse 
of  Ilashem ;  but  the  adhesions  were  merely 
individual.  As  a  body  the  clan  utterly 
declined  to  entertain  Mohammed's  sugges- 
tions. From  this  moment  two  courses 
alone  were  left  to  him — cither  altogether 
to  throw  aside  all  thoughts  of  reform,  or, 
by  appealing  from  the  narrow  association 
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of  kinship  unto  the  great  family  of  man- 
kind, to  widen  a  mere  plot  into  revolution. 
The  first  probably  never  presented  itself 
to  his  daring  temper,  and  thus  Mohammed 
found  himself  drifted  into  a  position  far 
beyond  what  at  starting  he  had  aimed  at 
taking  up.  The  plotter  in  behalf  of  his 
own,  but  rejected  by  them,  proclaimed 
himself  an  apostle  to  mankind,  and  break- 
ing with  established  customs,  because  too 
stubborn  for  his  purpose,  he  applied  him- 
self to  crush  them  by  new  ones  of  his  own 
creation.  For  the  Elect  by  blood,  he  con- 
ceived to  substitute  Elect  in  God,  who, 
constituting  a  theocratic  aristocracy  that 
derived  its  patent  of  nobility  from  a  reve- 
lation whereof  Mahommed  was  the  apos- 
tle, must  prove  irreconcilably  hostile  to 
all  prior  claims  to  distinction.  Shielded 
against  personal  outrage  by  the  inviolable 
protection  extended  to  a  kinsman  under 
all  circumstances,  Mohammed  staid  on  in 
Mecca  as  an  indefatigable  preacher,  ad- 
dressing himself  alike  to  all  who  visited 
the  shrine,  without  making  any  distinction 
of  tribe  or  race ;  until  his  zeal  became  so 
openly  aggressive,  as  at  last  to  make  it 
necessary  for  him  to  seek  safety  in  flight. 
On  the  eve,  therefore,  of  his  throwing  off 
the  last  link  in  established  associations,  and 
of  betaking  himself  away  from  all  fellowship 
of  kindred  unto  that  of  merely  voluntary 
and  accidental  followers,  Mohammed  felt 
the  necessity  of  giving,  by  a  binding  and 
solemn  covenant,  a  constitution  to  what 
until  then  had  been  but  a  union  of  senti- 
ment. On  a  mouutain  near  Mecca  he 
therefore  gathered  his  disciples  —  those 
about  to  forsake  homes  in  Mecca  and  those 
whom  he  had  converted  from  other  quar- 
ters—  and  there,  without  distinction  of 
birth,  blood,  or  calling,  he  enrolled  them 
as  equal  fellows  in  one  commuuity,  making 
them  in  token  thereof  swear  mutual  affec- 
tion in  pairs,  a  native  of  Mecca  with  an 
individual  of  foreign  origin.  Hereupon 
Mohammed  set  out  for  Medina  in  the 
midst  of  his  devotees,  and  on  that  night, 
in  M.  Amari's  words,  "  there  took  its  rise 
a  pontificate,  an  empire,  and  an  era." 

I3ut  the  habit  of  generations  can  not  be 
got  rid  of  at  a  blow,  and  the  Arabs,  how- 
ever inflamed  by  Mohammed's  influence, 
remained  yet  at  heart  in  many  essential 
points  the  same  as  of  old.  This  was  true 
even  of  some  amongst  the  Prophet's  most 
cherished  disciples,  as  was  seen  on  his 
death.  Ali,  the  burning  believer,  but  yet 
more  fiery  kinsman,  surnamed  from   his 


prowess  the  Lion  of  God,  thought  himself 
as  naturally  entitled  to  the  succession  in 
the  pontificate,  as  he  had  been  entitled  to 
that  of  his  father's  chieftainship  over  the 
Hashemites.  In  him  the  qualities  of  an 
Arab  of  high  degree  found  a  complete  ex- 
pression— an  intense  sense  of  what  was 
due  to  his  person  combined  with  the  fier- 
cest intrepidity.  The  possibility  of  rightful 
opposition  unless  it  came  from  the  Prophet 
himself  was  a  thought  foreign  to  AlTs 
mind.  Twice  he  spurned  the  caliphate  when 
offered  with  the  condition  of  his  taking 
counsel  with  the  Elders  of  Islam,  scorning 
any  fetter  on  his  will  short  of  a  written 
injunction  in  the  Koran.  The  incompati- 
bility of  such  individual  absoluteness  with 
the  Prophet's  system  did  not  escape  the 
observation  of  his  intimate  companions. 
Depositaries  of  his  confidential  instruc- 
tions, these  men  were  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  his  doctrine ;  while  the 
mere  fact  of  having  been  gathered  from 
all  classes  and  tribes,  enlisted  their  human 
sympathies  strongly  against  a  claim  that 
would  introduce  in  a  new  shape  and  con- 
firm in  the  new  society  the  old  spirit  of 
exclusive  family  tradition,  which  it  had 
been  the  founder's  intention  to  destroy. 
Ali  withdrew  into  sullen  retirement ;  while 
the  successive  elevation  to  the  command 
of  the  faithful  of  Abu  Bekr,  Omar,  and 
Othman,men  not  connected  with  the  house 
of  Hashera,  distinguished  only  for  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  Islam,  and  who  publicly  ac- 
knowledged this  dignity  to  be  a  gift  from 
the  elders  of  the  commuuity,  were  so  many 
triumphs  of  the  theocratic  principle. 

Of  these  three  reigns,  the  second  was  of 
paramount  importance.  Of  all  Moham- 
med's disciples,  the  only  one  possessed  of 
legislative  talents,  Omar  strove  to  secure 
the  fulfillment  of  the  Prophet's  political 
views  by  the  creation  of  appropriate  insti- 
tutions. Alive  to  the  fact  that  the  shock 
given  to  Arab  society,  although  powerful, 
had  still  not  been  strong  enough  as  yet  to 
work  a  radical  change  in  Arab  habits  of 
mind,  Omar  felt  the  danger  to  which  Mo- 
hammed's complex  theocracy  was  exposed 
of  becoming  the  prey  of  such  personal  in- 
fluences as  easily  spring  up  in  periods  of 
revolution  and  strife.  This  danger  he 
thought  to  obviate  by  conciliating  the  in- 
veterate tendencies  of  his  countrymen 
through  a  device  which  he  hoped  would 
enable  him  to  fashion  a  rebellious  element 
into  piers  of  support  for  his  polity.  In 
the  fifteenth  year  of  the  Hegira  Omar  de- 
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creed  a,  muster-roll  of  all  believers,  which 
he  mennt  should  become  the  prescriptive 
form  of  standing  organization.  In  it  was 
trampled  under  foot  every  thing  valued 
hitherto  as  a  genealogical  distinction, 
while  the  grouping  was  yet  by  a  family 
thread.  One  existing  social  division  alone 
was  not  effaced — the  division  into  men  of 
Adnan  and  Kliattan,  as  inveterate  as  Arab 
life  itself.  But  with  this  exception  every 
traditional  eminence  was  disregarded,  and 
around  Mohammed,  as  the  central  sun  of 
the  Mussulman  universe,  each  family  was 
ranged  in  a  new  order  depending  upon  its 
degree  of  connection  with  him.  Never- 
theless, what  may  be  called  the  feudal 
spirit  did  succeed  in  asserting  itself  by 
the  violent  elevation  of  Ali  on  the  murder 
of  the  Caliph  Othinan,  and  led  to  events 
which  lastingly  affected  the  political  con- 
formation of  Islam.  At  this  time  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  had  already  elapsed  since 
the  Prophet's  death.  The  generation  of 
his  co temporaries  had  mostly  followed  him, 
and  was  replaced  by  a  set  of  men  much 
less  Imbued  with  a  primitive  reverence 
for  duty,  and  strongly  animated  with  the 
daring  recklessness  of  a  soldier's  temper. 
The  opportunities  offered  by  the  wonder- 
ful career  of  Mussulman  conquests  had 
produced  a  body  of  illustrious  captains, 
who,  at  the  head  of  armies  in  provinces 
far  away  from  central  authority,  exercised 
to  all  intents  an  independent  power.  Ma- 
ny of  these  generals  had  risen  from  the 
lowest  ranks  —  Amrou,  the  mighty  con- 
queror of  Egypt,  was  the  homeless  son  of 
a  harlot  at  Meeca — and  all  were  so  thor- 
oughly identified  in  their  greatness  with 
the  political  conditions  called  into  exist- 
ence by  Mohammed,  that  they  felt  them- 
selves personally  threatened  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  Ali.  Therefore  they  combined  in 
an  opposition,  which  came  to  a  head  in 
Syria.  31.  Amari  points  out  how  the 
Mussulman  force  in  that  province,  though 
commanded  by  an  Adnattite — Moawyah, 
of  the  house  of  Ommeya  —  was  almost 
wholly  composed  of  men  of  Kliattan, 
whose  pride  had  been  deeply  wounded  at 
having  a  secondary  place  assigned  to  them 
by  Omar  in  his  great  muster-roll.  Adored 
by  the  men  whom  lie  had  so  often  led  to 
splendid  victories,  Moawyah  dexterously 
turned  to  his  own  good  the  resentment 
rankling  in  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers. 
Thus  did  it  come  about  that  the  caliphate 
passed  into  the  house  „f  Ommeya  for  sev- 
eral generations,  virtually  as  an  absolute 
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possession ;  an  event  by  which  was  con- 
summated the  failure  of  Mohammed's  pro- 
ject to  set  up  a  theocratic  polity,  though 
the  interests  at  stake  in  the  struggle  between 
the  houses  of  Ali  and  Ommeya  were  not  yet 
finally  voided.  After  the  lapse  of  a  century 
the  Ommeiades  in  their  turn  were  dethron- 
ed by  a  conspiracy  which  again  brought  to 
fower  the  representatives  of  the  family  of 
lashem  in  the  descendant  of  Mohammed's 
uncle  Abbas ;  a  revolution  the  true  bearing 
of  which  M.  Amari  has  first  properly  illus- 
trated. Hotted  in  the  Persian  province 
of  Khorassan,  of  which  the  Abassides 
were  governors,  it  was  mainly  effected 
through  the  agency  of  Persians.  Thus  it 
proved  the  means  of  introducing  into  the 
simplicity  of  Arab  society  that  rich  stock 
of  flexible  wit  proper  to  the  Aryan  intel- 
lect, which  alone  could  carry  Islamism 
beyond  that  primitive  stage  in  which  the 
un progressive  vehemence  of  the  Shemitio 
nature  would  have  left  it.  From  this  pe- 
riod a  new  race,  in  virtue  of  its  conversion 
to  the  true  faith,  invaded  and  eventually 
made  its  own  the  whole  range  of  Mussul- 
man polity. 

"  These  new  comers  enlarged  the  right  of 
their  rulers  by  their  experience  in  public  admin- 
istration— they  aided  with  their  learning  the 
compilation  of  Mussulman  jurisprudence — they 
kindled  in  the  breasts  of  the  Arabs  the  holy 
Bra  of  knowledge,  and,  above  all,  of  such 
civil  and  religious  freedom  as  could  be  un- 
derstood in  those  regions.  The  people  of 
the  Saraanide  empire  were,  in  truth,  the  mas- 
ters of  the  Arabs,  as  the  Greeks  were  of  the 
Romans,  with  the  distinction  that  the  different 
tempers  of  the  two  people,  and  especially  of 
their  religious  and  civil  institutions,  won  for 
the  Persians  preponderating  political  might, 
which  the  Greeks  failed  to  get.  .  .  .  The  Per- 
sians, in  a  word,  mailo  themselves  lords  of  that 
dominion  which  the  Arabs  were  at  a  loss  how 
to  keep  in  their  hands.  Hence  the  literary 
glory  Mint  made  the  Abassides  so  illustrious; 
for  the  Persians,  attaining  under  them  office  at 
court  and  throughout  the  provinces,  dissemi- 
nated science,  cultivated  it  exclusively,  brought 
it  into  esteem  with  the  caliphs,  and,  by  their 
example,  attracted  Mussulmans  of  all  races,  the 
fewest  amonpst  these  beirg  Arabs.  Rut  as  all 
wrote  in  the  language  of  the  Koran,  these  last 
obtained  the  reputation  of  being  the  guardians 
of  civilization  in  the  darkest  centuries  of  the 
MidJlc  Ages."— Vol  i.  pp.  132-42. 

The  rapid  strides  in  power  made  by 
these  intelligent  Persians,  soon  quickened 
ihu  suspicious  dread  of  their  employers, 
who  gladly  laid  hold  of  every  opportunity 
for  ridding  themselves,  as  much  as  possi- 
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ble,  of  their  inconvenient  presence.  Such 
an  opportunity  offered  itself  in  Northern 
Africa,  the  subjugation  of  which  had  de- 
fied for  more  than  a  century  the  repeated 
efforts  of  Mussulman  invaders ;  and 
thither  accordingly,  in  a.d.  761,  the 
Abasside  caliph  dispatched  four  thousand 
Khorassan  warriors  with  a  contingent  of 
Arabs.  As  the  conquest  of  Sicily  pro- 
ceeded direct  from  the  governors  of  this 
African  dependency,  who  for  some  time 
continued  to  assert  their  suzerainty  over 
the  island,  M.  Amari  has  devoted  much 
industry  to  throw  light  upon  the  very  re- 
markable vicissitudes  and  conditions  of 
Mussulman  rule  in  Africa,  where  for  the 
first  time  the  onward  flood  of  Islam  struck 
on  a  material  which  did  not  give  way  at  a 
touch.  In  his  pages  the  tangled  incidents 
of  this  hitherto  neglected  portion  of  his- 
tory acquire  a  lively  interest.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  colony  offers  a  singu- 
lar instance  of  institutions  nowhere  else 
to  be  found  in  that  degree  in  the  Mussul- 
man world,  while  what  seemed  before 
dreary  revolutions  assume  an  eventful  as- 
pect when  connected  by  M.  Amari  with  a 
twofold  antagonism — the  one  within  the 
ranks  of  the  conquerors,  and  arising  out 
of  the  irrepressible  animosity  borne  to 
each  other  by  Adnanite  and  Khattanite, 
which  led  in  the  end  to  the  subversion  of 
all  Arab  predominance ;  the  second  rest- 
ing in  that  stubborn  tenacity  which  is  the 
essential  characteristic  of  the  native  Ber- 
bers, and  enabled  them  after  subjugation 
and  compulsory  profession  of  Islam,  to 
make  a  ladder  to  power  out  of  the  heret- 
ical elements  lurking  in  the  religious  sys- 
tem which  they  had  unwillingly  been 
driven  to  embrace.  Thus  in  a.d.  740,  the 
Berbers,  joining  with  some  Mohammedan 
sectarians,  kindled  a  flame  of  revolt  which 
spread  through  the  whole  province,  reduc- 
ing for  a  time  the  conquerors  to  the 
strongholds  of  Kairewan  and  Tlemsen. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  time  when  Arab 
dominion  was  brought  to  the  very  brink 
of  destruction.  No  less  than  five  distinct 
invasions  were  needed  to  preserve  the 
precarious  footing  which  was  all  the 
Arabs  ever  secured  in  this  quarter.  A 
condition  so  arduous  produced  a  race  of 
men  who  tempered  the  hot  impulsiveness 
of  their  origin  with  the  sturdiness  due  to 
having  gone  through  the  ordeal  of  length- 
ened trial.  It  is  wonderful  how  under  dif- 
ficulties painfully  aggravated  by  intestine 
discord,  Arab  government  did  maintain 


itself,  and  even  acquire  a  fullness  of  au- 
thority elsewhere  to  be  looked  for  in 
vain. 

While  the  presence  of  an  irreconcil  bly 
hostile  population  effectually  prevented 
that  assimilation  between  the  conqueror 
and  the  conquered,  which  was  elsewhere 
brought  about  by  the  bond  of  common 
faith  under  Mussulman  dominion,  the  idea 
of  encampment  was  vividly  kept  alive  by 
the  fortified  works  which  were  the  un- 
failing and  prominent  feature  of  every 
Arab  settlement  in  Africa.  Kairewan, 
the  capital  and  holy  city  of  the  province, 
in  the  first  instance  chosen  for  a  military 
station  from  its  site,  difficult  of  access  on 
the  desolate  banks  of  an  unhealthy  lake, 
the  noted  haunt  of  reptiles  ana  wild 
beasts,  had  acquired  its  metropolitan  im- 
portance merely  through  the  strength  of 
its  citadel.  War,  national,  civil,  or  pre- 
datory, was  the  daily  condition  of  life,  and 
the  association  of  an  entrenchment,  as 
often  defended  stoutly  against  his  coun- 
tryman of  rival  race  as  against  the  rebel- 
lious Berber,  was  probably  the  one  most 
likely  to  occur  to  the  African  Arab  at  the 
thought  of  his  homestead.  It  is  there- 
fore intelligible  that  the  Arabs  in  Africa 
should  have  retained  as  the  mold  of  their 
social  constitution  the  military  organiza- 
tion with  which  they  came  into  the  coun- 
try as  an  invading  army.  Instead  of  as- 
suming the  complexion  of  a  population, 
they  continued  strictly  an  armed  force  en- 
rolled in  divisions  founded  on  kindred,  and 
partaking,  as  M.  Amari  remarks,  in  char- 
acter both  of  a  standing  and  a  feudal  ar- 
my— like  the  former  inured  to  war,  like 
the  latter  more  devoted  to  immediate 
chiefs  than  to  the  sovereign.  Hence  the 
emirs  of  Africa,  placed  between  followers 
of  a  highly  mutinous  description,  and  sub- 
jects stubbornly  rebellious  who  never  re- 
laxed in  their  efforts  to  throw  off  the  for- 
eign yoke,  turned  for  political  support  to 
those  theocratic  elements  which  despot- 
ism, when  securely  triumphant,  had  else- 
where discarded.  In  this  troubled  corner 
of  the  Mussulman  world,  we  are  therefore 
astonished  at  the  contemplation  of  an  as- 
sembly, called  the  Gemil,  exercising  in  all 
vital  matters  of  state  that  right  of  deliber- 
ation which  constitutes  the  precious  es- 
sence of  self-government,  and  which,  rest- 
ing on  a  thoroughly  Mussulman  element, 
attained  a  degree  of  vigor  sufficient  on 
capital  occasions  to  hold  in  check  the  ab- 
solute authority  of  the  prince.     Its  shape 
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was  that  of  a  senate,  based  on  the  qualifi- 
cation of  wisdom  in  what  for  Mussulmans 
was  the  only  wisdom — learning  in  the  law 
revealed  through  the  Prophet.  In  virtue 
of  their  profession  its  members  were  nota- 
bles in  Islam,  and  the  canonical  eminence, 
not  to  say  holiness,  thus  belonging  to 
them,  explains  the  piotis  horror  of  revolu- 
tionary excess  which  invariably  distin- 
guishes their  proceedings,  and,  amidst  so 
much  turbulent  lawlessness,  strikingly 
points  them  out  as  men  of  the  law. 

"Although  it  is  difficult,"  says  if.  A  mar  i, 
"  to  define  the  limits  set  by  custom  to  the  pow- 
ers of  the  emirs,  we  see  one  of  great  importance, 
the  right  of  war  and  peace,  exercised  by  the 
Prince,  in  conjunction  with  the  Gcma,  or  muni- 
cipal parliament  of  Kairewan.  The  first  men- 
tion thereof  occurs  on  occasion  of  a  treaty, 


with  the  Patrician  of  Sicil; 


they  did  not  act  as  mere  witnesses,  but  that  its 
provisions  were  matter  for  free  discussion,  is 
proved  by  another  meeting,  some  years  after, 
to  consider  war  with  Sicily — which  was  attend. 
od  by  the  Cadis,  just  as,  in  England,  judges  en- 
ter tho  Upper  House — when  the  Prince  was  ob- 
liged to  defer  to  the  preponderating  opinion. 
To  understand  correctly  the  balance  of  powers 
in  the  stale,  it  is  necessary  to  weigh  the  au- 
thority which  at  this  time  jurists  exercised  in 
the  Mussulman  world.  The  study  of  the  law 
having  made  strides,  like  every  intellectual 
pursuit,  on  the  elevation  of  the  Abassidcs,  was 
near  creating  a  new  power  in  the  empire,  in 
substitution  for  that  which  had  belonged  to  the 
Prophet's  companions — setting  an  aristocracy 
of  doctors  in  the  room  of  one  of  saints. 
Through  the  singleness  of  the  law,  which  pro- 
duced confusion,  these  men  came  to  be  at  once 
divines  without  priestly  ministration — moralists, 
publicists,  and  jurists  Through  an  antagonism 
natural  to  theocracy,  these  doctors  strove  to  be 
above  the  pontiff  sovereign.  ...  In  the  organ- 
ization of  the  stale  they  preserved  a  judicial 
authority,  which  was  independent  of  tho  Prince 
— in  some  respects,  to  a  greater,  but  in  others 
to  a  lesser  degree  than  would  suit  our  modern 
notions  of  public  right;  for  the  jurists  usurped 
legislative  power  by  their  interpretation  of 
points  in  doctrine,  while  they  failed  to  define 
limits  between  the  jurisdictions  of  maKistratcs, 
princes,  governors,  and  ministers." — Vol.  i.  pp. 
149-50. 

"While  elsewhere  these  doctors  in  Islam 
had  to  remain  content  with  the  insignifi- 
cant position  of  secluded  pedants— the 
condition  of  the  African  state  admitted 
them  to  an  exercise  of  authority  which, 
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combined  with  learning,  gave  a  tone  of 
healthy  vigor  to  their  constitution  in  mind 
and  body.  They  entered  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  life  as  statesmen  and  as  warriors, 
and  it  is  one  of  their  body  who  pushed 
the  faltering  Arabs  to  tho  conquest  of 
Sicily. 

Ased  ibn  Forat  ibn  Sindn,  Kadi  of 
Kairewan,  is  the  perfect  type  of  his  class 
and  his  generation,  embodying  every  ele- 
ment of  race,  incident,  and  quality  that 
together  constitute  their  distinctive  fea- 
tures. Indeed  the  analogy  goes  through 
even  his  names,  as  on  one  occasion  ne 
himself  remarked,  in  the  true  stylo  of 
Arab  punning :  "  Ascd  is  my  name,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  which  means  the  lion,  and 
what  beast  does  not  crouch  before  the 
lion  ?  The  son  am  I  of  Forat,  (the  Eu- 
phrates,) and  what  river  has  sweeter 
waters  'i  My  grandsire  was  called  Sin  an, 
(a  spear,)  and  this  in  truth  is  the  stoutest 
of  weapons."  Son  of  11  native  of  Khoras- 
san,  Ased  was  gifted  with  his  race's  sub- 
tle wit,  steeled  into  an  intellect  of  su- 
perior metal,  through  the  sharp  atmo- 
sphere of  his  adopted  home.  Having  been 
early  destined  for  the  law,  Ased  traveled 
to  the  most  renowned  masters  in  the  high 
schools  of  Medina,  Irak,  and  Egypt,  and 
grew  versed  in  all  the  learning  of  Islam. 
On  his  return  to  Africa,  he  himself  then 
opened  a  school,  where  he  soon  won  such 
a  name  from  his  teaching,  as  to  attain  to 
the  highest  civil  dignity  in  the  state — that 
of  Kadi  in  Kairewan.  At  that  time  the 
Emir  was  Ziadet  Allah,  a  man  of  singular 
nature,  combining  a  pedant's  tastes  with 
a  temper  so  tyrannical  and  overbearing  as 
to  kindle  a  fearful  revolt  in  the  licentious 
soldiery  of  this  province.  Rising  on  all 
sides,  with  wild  fury  they  bore  down 
every  thing  before  them  until  they  found 
themselves  stopped  by  the  stout  ramparts 
of  Kairewan.  On  this  occasion  Ased 
showed  that  the  rough  intrepidity  of  his 
nature  did  not,  however,  overstep  that  re- 
spect for  legality  which  so  particularly 
distinguished  his  cloth.  When  the  rebels 
were  closely  pressing  the  capital, 

"  Ascd  and  Abu  Mohriz,  his  colleague  in  the 
Kadiship,  were  sent  out  as  negotiators;  and 
having  been  led  before  the  leader  Mansur,  sur- 
rounded by  his  chief  officers,  they  were  re- 
ceived with  the  exclamations,  '  Get  up  and  be 
.  with  us,  if  it  is  true  that  the  tyrant  seems  to 
I  you  the  scourge  of  Mussulmans.'  Abu  Mohrii 
I  tremblingly  answered,  'Of  %  truth  is  he  so, 
and  likewise  of  Jews  and  Christians;'    but 
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Ased  broke  out  into  these  words:  'Were  not 
ye  yourselves  a  short  while  ago  his  partisans 
and  his  brethren  ?  How,  then,  do  ye  come  to 
ask  us  to  befriend  you  against  hira  ?  No,  no ; 
if  we  were  enough  to  keep  him  in  check  when 
he  had  you  about  him,  the  more  able  shall  we 
be  to  do  so  now  that  he  is  by  himself.1  " — Vol. 
L  p.  275. 

The  strength  of  his  citadel,  and  the  dis- 
sensions that  so  quickly  spring  up  amongst 
Orientals,  saved  Ziadet  Allah  from  what  had 
seemed  inevitable  destruction.  But  though 
broken,  the  revolt  was  not  extinguished.  A 
body  of  mutineers  seized  the  town  of  Tunis, 
and  making  it  an  impregnable  stronghold, 
defied  for  years  all  the  Emir's  desperate 
efforts  to  reduce  it.  During  this  period, 
Ased  was  without  influence.  His  blunt 
outspokenness  appears  to  have  made  him 
an  object  of  disfavor  to  the  suspicious 
Ziadet  Allah ;  and  it  was  an  accident  which 
drew  him  out  of  obscurity.  A  Sicilian 
Greek,  high  in  rank,  came  over  to  Africa, 
and  invited  the  Mussulmans  to  invade  his 
country — a  proposal  which  Ased's  daring 
instinct  burned  to  see  accepted,  as  the 
sure  means  of  ridding  Africa  of  those  tur- 
bulent and  seditious  elements  which  had 
been  grievously  infesting  it  for  years,  by 
discharging  their  wild  force  into  a  foreign 
channel. 

The  likeness  at  first  sight  between  the 
treason  of  the  Sicilian  Euphemius  and  the 
Spanish  Julian  is  hightened  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  same  romantic  motive  for 
the  action — love  for  a  woman.  The  au- 
thor's investigations  have  gone  far,  how- 
ever, toward  establishing  the  existence 
since  several  years  in  Sicily,  of  a  revolt  of 
the  kind  common  in  all  quarters  of  the 
Byzantine  empire,  and  the  connection 
therewith  of  Euphemius's  application  for 
succors.  Ziadet  Allah  was,  however,  still 
so  much  under  the  impression  of  the  late 
terrible  contest — not  yet  put  an  end  to — 
that  he  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means 
disposed  to  engage  in  the  new  enterprise, 
in  spite  of  Euphemius's  professed  willing- 
ness to  hold  Sicily  as  the  Emir's  vassal. 
A  matter  of  such  gravity  had  to  be  refer- 
red to  the  council  of  doctors  ;  and  here  it 
was  that  Ased  exerted  all  his  influence  in 
favor  of  a  thorough -going  revolution.  Of 
the  debate  on  this  occasion  a  highly  curious 
account  is  preserved.  The  majority  of 
the  assembly  was  not  inclined  to  favor 
Ased's  views.  Their  legal  minds  wTere  in- 
fluenced by  several  prudent  considerations, 
and  amongst  other  grounds,  by  the  fact  of 


a  still  binding  treaty  with  the  Byzantines, 
the  wrording  of  which  seemed  to  forbid 
the' enterprise. 

"To  this  it  was  answered  that  the  treaty  had 
been  broken  by  the  rulers  of  Sicily,  several 
Mussulmans  having  been  thrown  into' prison, 
according  to  what  Euphemius  told  Ziadet  Al- 
lah. The  point  being  submitted  to  the  two 
Kadis,  Abu  Mohriz  was  of  opinion  that  time 
should  be  given,  to  ascertain  the  truth.  Ased, 
on  the  contrary,  thought  that  the  Sicilian  en- 
voys should  be  at  once  questioned.  4  And 
how/  asked  Abu  Mohriz,  'are  we  to  put  trust 
in  what  they  may  say,  one  way  or  the  other  V 
To  which  Ased  answered :  'On  the  word  of 
envoys  peace  was  made,  and  their  word  shall 
be  enough  to  break  it.'  Then,  with  vehemence, 
he  went  on  thus :  '  Mussulmans,  be  not  stricken 
with  fear;  God  on  high  has  spoken,  Let  your- 
selves not  be  stricken  with  fear — call  all  people 
unto  Islam,  and  ye  shall  have  the  lordship  over 
them.  Therefore,  let  us  bow  to  God's  command, 
instead  of  pinning  ourselves  to  this  treaty  with 
unbelievers.* " 

By  such  fiery  appeals  Ased  hoped  to  kin- 
dle the  warlike  fervor  of  the  people,  and  to 
overawe  the  reserve  of  the  counselors  ;  he 
so  far  succeeded  that  the  doctors  voted  as 
a  compromise  for  a  predatory  expedition, 
which,  however,  did  not  satisfy  Ased,  bent 
on  proselytizing  conquest.  Determined 
to  make  matters  take  the  turn  he  wished, 
Ased  now  applied  for  the  command  of  the 
expeditionary  force,  which  the  Emir  of 
course  refused.  But  the  stern  old  doctor 
was  not  to  be  put  off  from  a  purpose.  He 
now  set  himself  to  work  on  popular  feel- 
ing by  his  fiery  eloquence,  until  the  agita- 
tion m  favor  of  his  nomination  as  com- 
mander was  so  great  that  Ziadet  Allah 
was  himself  obliged  to  invest  him  with  it. 
Ased  thus  combined  the  dignities  of  Cap- 
tain-General and  of  Kadi — according  to 
the  chronicler  Ahmed  Ibn  Suleiman,  an 
instance  unparalleled  in  Arabian  annals. 
The  army  over  which  he  was  placed  was 
neither  large  nor  easy  to  direct.  It  was  a 
gathering  of  all  wTho  sought  war  for  the 
sake  of  either  adventure  or  profit,  with 
some  few  who  were  impelled  by  religious 
fanaticism.  There  were  wild  Berbers  from 
the  interior ;  men  of  daring  and  indomita- 
ble tempers,  rendered  doubly  hard  of 
control  from  deeply  rankling  resentment 
against  their  Arab  lords ;  there  were 
draughts  from  the  ranks  of  the  lawless 
Arab  soldiery,  men  of  rapine  and  slaugh- 
ter, who  had  lost  the  rough  virtues  of  de- 
sert-life without  contracting  aught  beyond 
the  license  of  mutinous  camps ;  there  were 
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likewise  stray  adventurers  from  Spain  and 
other  Mussulman  settlements  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, men  by  profession  freebooters 
and  rovers,  with  none  but  the  chance 
home  of  the  day's  luck,  and  lives  spent  in 
hazards  which  made  them  the  terror  of 
towns  and  citizens ;  and,  finally,  there  was 
a  sprinkling  of  men  of  Persian  origin 
amongst  the  leaders,  as  happened  in  every 
great  Mussulman  enterprise  after  the  ele- 
vation of  the  Abassides —  men  at  once 
venerable,  stout-hearted,  and  vigorous, 
like  the  illustrious  captain  of  the  host. 
Before  embarking  this  motley  force,  Ased 
reviewed  it  upon  the  African  strand,  and 
addressed  his  followers  in  words  which,  as 
they  are  handed  down  in  the  chronicle  of 
an  eye-witness,  breathe  the  glowing  pride 
of  one  who,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is 
animated  with  a  burning  piety,  also  keenly 
exults  in  the  positive  sensation  of  the  au- 
thoritv,  which  he  is  conscious  of  having 
plucked  from  the  grasp  of  a  grudging  and 
powerful  liege  lord. 

Sicily,  from  its  site  and  other  advantages, 
was  at  this  period  a  possession  eagerly  co- 
veted by  the  Popes,  and  jealously  cherished 
by  the  decaying  emperors  of  Byzantium. 
Defended  by  a  belt  of  water  against  the 
easy  invasions  which  had  reduced  the 
garden  of  Italy  into  a  wilderness,  Sicily 
drew  on  itself  the  eyes  of  the  Popes  when 
trembling  at  the  successes  of  the  Arian 
Lombards,  as  offering  the  best  point  of 
retreat,  in  the  event  of  extreme  adversity, 
from  which  to  rally  the  orthodox  spirit  of 
the  West  to  a  war  at  once  religious  and 
national.  But  Sicily  had  a  population  not 
merelv  bv  origin,  but  still  at  that  time  in 
language  as  much  Greek  as  Latin,  while 
its  political  associations  were  all  connected 
with  the  seat  of  Eastern  empire.  These 
ties  kept  the  island  in  a  close  union  with 
Byzantium,  and  filled  the  Popes  with 
alarm  lest  it  might  submit  altogether  to 
the  primacy  of  their  detested  rivals — the 
Greek  Patriarchs.  Great  and  unrelaxing 
were  the  efforts  thev  made  to  avert  such 
a  disaster.  Six  out  of  the  seven  monas- 
teries, founded  by  the  private  munificence 
in  the  service  of  the  Church  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  before  his  elevation  to  the 
Papal  See,  were  in  Sicily.  These  exertions 
were  crowned  with  success,  and  the  spi- 
ritual influence  of  the  Western  Primate 
effect ivelv  o -it weighed  in  the  end  that  of 

m 

the  Eastern.  But  the  preponderance  re- 
tained an  exclusively  religious  character. 
While  the  Sicilian  people  and  clergy  zeal- 


ously shared  the  Western  feeling  against 
Iconoclasm,  they  steadily  avoided  em- 
ploying it  for  those  purely  political  pur- 
poses to  which  the  Popes  turned  it  in 
other  quarters.  To  its  Greek  emperors 
Sicily  therefore  continued  faithful,  though 
with  that  degree  of  listless  loyalty  to  be 
expected  in  an  age  of  torpor,  and  express- 
ive rather  of  the  absence  of  any  more 
attractive  form  of  government  than  of 
fervent  affection.  The  Byzantine  empe- 
rors, alive  to  the  fact  that  here  was  the 
most  precious  gem  still  in  their  battered 
diadem,  treated  Sicily  with  special  dis- 
tinction. Invested  with  regal  pomp,  re- 
splendent with  all  the  gorgeousness  of 
Byzantine  state,  the  Patrician  of  Sicily, 
as  the  Emperor's  Vicar,  kept  alive  the 
tradition  of  imperial  majesty.  Syracuse 
was  raised  to  the  metropolitan  rauk  from 
which  Ravenna  had  fallen.  Here  alone  in 
the  West,  did  Byzantine  dominion  still 
revel  in  undiminished  pageantry,  and  ex- 
hibit the  show  of  unimpaired  greatness, 
while  yet  at  heart  all  was  thoroughly 
rotten.  With  large  armaments,  a  splendid 
court,  and  a  rich  exchequer,  the  patriciate 
of  Sicily,  instead  of  being  the  reward  of 
worth,  was  the  usual  prize  reserved  for 
imperial  minions.  Eunuch  after  eunuch, 
adventurer  after  adventurer,  no  sooner 
was  borne  aloft  for  a  season  by  the  quick 
revolutions  of  palace  fortune,  than  he  flung 
himself  upon  this  choice  portion,  to  snatch 
up  as  much  of  its  wealth  as  he  could 
secure  before  the  elevation  of  ^  a  new  fa- 
vorite in  reward  of  some  fresh  exploit  of 
profligate  servility.  Hence,  in  spite  of 
comparative  privileges  by  the  side  of  other 
provinces,  the  evil  administration  of  a 
government,  always  extortionate  by  na- 
ture, and  rendered  doubly  rapacious  now 
through  the  imperious  wants  of  painful 
distress,  blighted  with  a  withering  palsy 
the  native  fruitfulness  of  this  favored  isle. 
Slavery,  with  its  unfailing  followers,  suf- 
fering and  nakedness,  in  its  wake,  appeared 
on  all  sides  the  haggard  witness  to  a  decay 
which  the  studied  gilding  of  oflicial  pomp 
vainly  sought  to  cloak.  In  the  prostration 
of  the  people  worn  down  by  grinding 
imposts  and  a  leaden  despotism,  is  to  be 
found  the  explanation  for  the  slack  resist- 
ance made  in  Sicily  against  Mussulman 
dominion,  when  once  the  Bvzantine  legions 
had  been  worsted  in  the  lield.  There 
was  nothing  to  kindle  a  national  feeling  in 
the  breast  of  the  Sicilians.  The  only 
principle  to  inspire  them  with  au  impulse 
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was  to  be  found  in  religion.  Accordingly, 
the  desultory  struggle  carried  on  during 
some  years  against  the  invaders  in  the 
more  mountainous  districts,  were  sustained 
wholly  by  the  fervor  of  a  few  Christian 
devotees,  whose  consciences  would  not 
stoop  to  bow  to  the  followers  of  a  false 
Prophet.  On  both  sides,  therefore,  the 
stimulating  motives  to  the  contest  sprang 
from  the  same  principle.    The  Mussulmans 


were  pushed  on  to  invasion  by  the  fiery 
spirit  of  proselytism  embodied  in  Ased, 
who  looked  on  war  against  the  unbelievers 
as  a  holy  duty,  while  the  only  earnest  re- 
sistance offered,  came  from  the  strength 
of  a  like  supreme  conviction  in  a  faith, 
that  disdained  compromise  with  the  in- 
fidel. 

(to  be  concluded.) 
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Thus  it  is  seen  that  in  a  state  of  health 
and  mental  soundness,  the  senses  may  be 
so  imposed  upon,  with  or  without  any  ex- 
isting object,  that  in  some  instances  it  re- 
quires the  exercise  of  all  the  reasoning 
and  analytic  faculties  to  correct  the  im- 
pression ;  and  in  others  these  impressions 
are  so  strong,  that  no  suspicion  of  unreali- 
ty ever  appears  to  attach  to  them,  nor  can 
tne  subject  of  them  be  persuaded  that  they 
do  not  arise  from  real  objects.  This  latter 
is  most  frequently  the  case  when  two  or 
more  of  the  senses  are  simultaneously  af- 
fected by  the  illusion  or  hallucination.  If 
only  the  visual  faculty  is  involved,  the 
ear  and  the  sense  of  touch  may  correct 
the  morbid  fancy  ;  but  when,  as  is  not  un- 
frequently  the  case,  all  these  are  affected, 
then  the  detection  of  the  delusion  becomes 
all  but  impossible,  and,  practically,  is  very 
rarely  effected.  The  illusions  and  hallu- 
cinations connected  with  dreaming,  night- 
mare, somnambulism,  sleep,  and  the  bor- 
der-land between  sleeping  and  waking, 
are  too  familiar  to  need  more  than  a  pass- 
ing notice.  In  all  abnormal  states  of  mind 
also,  or  bodily  health,  there  is  a  proclivity 
to  hallucinations  and  illusions.  There  are 
hallucinations  in  mania,  and  other  forms 
of  insanity,  in  paralysis,  in  delirium-tre- 
mens,  in  hysteria  and  hypochondriasis,  in 
febrile  and  inflammatorv  disorders :  in 
short,  they  may  occur  to  complicate  nearly 

*  Concluded  from  page  50. 


every  derangement  of  the  organism.  To 
enter  upon  these  would  require  a  volume, 
and  it  is  out  of  our  province — they  belong 
more  to  the  domain  of  special  medicine. 
One  general  remark  wre  may  make,  name- 
ly, that  infinite  as  is  the  variety  of  the 
phantoms  that  pass  before  the  excited  im- 
agination in  these  affections,  there  is  no- 
ticeable in  some  of  them  a  kind  of  special- 
ty of  delusion ;  thus,  the  hallucinations  of 
delirium-tremens  almost  invariably  com- 
prise one  class  of  delusions — that  pertain- 
ing to  "creeping  things  innumerable," 
and  differ  in  almost  every  respect  from 
those  of  simple  febrile  disorders  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  further  still,  from  those  of 
hypochondriacal  affections  on  the  other, 
all  of  which  appear  to  have  a  tendency  to 
some  typical  character  of  their  own.  If  it 
be  so,  that  special  organic  changes  are  at- 
tended by  special  mental  affections,  as 
manifested  in  these  hallucinations ;  it  may 
be  that  when,  in  the  progress  of  science, 
these  organic  changes  are  better  known 
and  recognized,  an  additional  clue  to  the 
mystery  of  idea,  thought,  and  cerebration 
generally,  may  bo  found  in  the  careful 
consideration  and  analysis  of  these  aberra- 
tions of  perception. 

The  hallucinations  occurring  in  that 
state  of  the  system  known  as  eestacy  or 
trance,  are  strange  in  every  aspect,  full  of 
mystery,  provided  that  we  can  place  any 
faith  in  the  narrators  of  them.  The  utter- 
ances under  the  influence  of  these  states 
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or  visions  are  quoted  by  many  writers  as  J 
having  been  prophetic.  It  is  necessary  in 
general  to  receive  these  accounts  with  the 
greatest  reserve.  The  history  of  one  such 
prophecy  is  related  by  La  Ilarpe,  and  its 
accuracy  is  vouched  for  by  Madame  de 
Genlis,  the  Countess  Beauharnais,  and 
other  eminent  characters ;  notwithstand- 
ing which  authorities,  our  readers  will 
agree  with  us  that  it  is  expedient  to  doubt. 
If  we  give  a  brief  abstract  of  it,  it  is  chief- 
ly on  the  ground  that  M.  Hoismont  brings 
it  forward  as  illustrative  of  this  part  of  the 
subject,  not  placing  implicit  faith  in  it 
himself,  but  considering  that  it  does  "  not 
the  less  belong  to  history,  whether  we 
consider  the  rank  of  the  personages  in- 
volved, or  the  gravity  of  the  events  pre- 
dicted."* 

"  It  seems  but  yesterday,  (says  La 
Ilarpe,)  yet  it  was  at  the  beginning  of 
1 788i  We  were  at  table  at  the  house  of 
one  of  our  confreres  of  the  Academy, 
grand  seigneur  ct  homme  (Tesprit.  The 
company  was  large,  and  consisted  of  all 
kinds  of  men — courtiers,  lawyers,  literary 
men,  academicians,"  etc.  lie  proceeds  to 
describe  the  banquet,  and  the  lively  dis- 
course that  succeeded,  chiefly  turning  on 
the  coming  or  expected  revolution.  "  One 
only  of  the  guests  took  no  part  in  these 
joyful  anticipations,  this  was  Cazotte,  an 
amiable  and  original  man,  but  tinctured 
with  the  reveries  of  the  visionaries,  {illu- 
mines.)" lie  at  length  spoke,  and  not 
only  told  the  company  assembled  that  they 
would  certainly  see  this  revolution,  but 
that  thev  would  have  little  cause  to  re- 
joice;  sketching  out  the  fate  of  many 
there  present.  "You,  M.  Condorcet, 
will  die  on  the  floor  of  your  prison ;  you 
will  die  of  the  poison  you  have  taken  to  ! 
escape  the  hands  of  the  headsman — poison 
which  the  happy  season  will  compel  you 
to  carrv  about  with  you  alwavs."  At  this 
there  was  great  dismay ;  but  they  excused 
it,  knowing  uthat  M.  Cazotte  was  in  the 
habit  of  dreaming  with  his  eyes  open." 

u  *  Hut  what  has  put  these  ideas  of  prison, 
headsman,  and  poison  into  your  head  ?  What 
have  they  to  do  with  philosophy  and  the  reign 
of  reason  ?  It  is  precisely  as  I  tell  you  ;  it  is  in 
the  name  of  philosophy,  of  humanity,  of  liher- 
ty  ;  it  is  under  the  reign  of  reason  that  this 
will  happen  ;  at  that  time  there  will  be  no  tem- 
ples hut  those  of  reason  in  France/  4  Verily/ 
said  Chamfort,  with  a  sarcastic  air,  *  you  will 
not  be  a  priest  in  that  kind  of  temple/  *  I  hope 

*  Boisuiont,  Op.  cit.j  p.  297. 


not,  (he  replied,)  but  you,  M.  Chamfort,  will; 
and  you  will  open  your  veins  with  a  razor,  but 
will  not  die  for  months  afterward.'  " 

He  then  proceeded  (so  says  La  Ilarpe) 
to  foretell  the  fate  of  Vicq  <f  Azyr,  of  Ni- 
colai,  of  Bailly,  of  Malesherbes,  of  Konch- 
er,  all  as  they  afterward  occurred ;  all  to 
happen  before  six  years  had  passed.  La 
Ilarpe  then  himself  addressed  Cazotte: 
"  You  relate  miracles,  but  do  you  sav 
nothing  of  me  ?"  "  You  vourself  will 
then  be  a  miracle  at  least  as  extroardi- 
nary,  you  will  be  a  Christian."  "  Ah ! 
(then  said  Chamfort,)  if  we  are  not  to 
perish  until  La  Ilarpe  be  a  Christian,  wc 
shall  be  immortal."  The  history  goes  on 
to  relate  the  prediction  of  the  abolition  of 
the  priesthood,  the  execution  of  the 
Duchess  de  Grammont  and  the  Royal 
Family,  and  the  fate  of  Cazotte  himself. 
It  admits  of  but  little  comment :  La  Ilarpe 
died  in  1803.  Perhaps  it  only  attaches  to 
our  subject  by  a  perversion  of  terms  ;  but 
the  history  is  curious  in  any  aspect,  and  is 
told  in  a  peculiarly  graphic  and  chariniug 
manner  by  La  Ilarpe.* 

Both  illusions  and  hallucinations  may 
appear  in  an  epidemic  form.  One  of  the 
principal  forms  of  epidemic  illusion  is  the 
vision  of  armies  in  the  clouds.  All  his- 
tory abounds  with  instances  of  this  na- 
ture. A  curious  illusion  of  another  kind 
on  one  occasion  occurred  at  Florence, 
which  depended  upon  atmospheric  causes. 
Great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  were 
collected  in  the  principal  streets  of  the  city 
fur  some  honrs ;  they  contemplated  with 
great  attention  the  figure  of  an  angel  float- 
ing in  the  air,  and  expected  some  great  event 
to  follow  immediately ;  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  phenomenon  was  caused 
by  a  cloud  covering  the  dome,  in  which 
was  reilected  the  image  of  the  golden 
angel  surmounting  the  edifice,  which  was 
strongly  illuminated  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun.f  History  also  tells  abundantly  of 
epidemic  hallucinations;  the  Crusades 
were  especially  rife  in  such  portents. 
"Scarcely  was  the  signal  for  the  first 
crusade  given  than  the  apparitions  com- 
menced ;  every  one  recounted  his  visions, 
the  words  he  had  heard,  the  orders  he  had 
received.  The  people,  the  armed  multi- 
tude, perceived  in  the  air  signs  and  por- 
tents of  all  kinds ;  but  it  was  esj>ecially 

*  (Kurrvs  Choixici  tt  Post/tumes  de  Jsi  Ilarjx,  4 
voK  ii»  S.o.     Talis,  180G      Tom.  i.  p.  02. 
\  Forrhir,  Theory  of  Apparitions. 
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when  the  Crusaders  had  penetrated  into 
Asia  that  the  prodigies  multiplied."* 
They  saw  on  all  hands  the  saints  descend- 
ing and  fighting  for  them  at  the  head  of 
angelic  hosts.  But  it  is  needless  to  mul- 
tiply illustrations  of  this  kind  of  epidemic. 

There  existed  for  some  centuries  two 
singular  forms  of  epidemic  hallucinations 
— lycanthropy  and  vampyrism — which 
prevailed  extensively  amongst  great  num- 
bers of  people.  "  The  origin  of  lycan- 
thropy (says  M.  Boismont)  goes  back  to 
the  most  ancient  epochs  of  paganism.  In 
tins  illusion  the  unfortunate  sufferers  be- 
lieved themselves  to  be  changed  into 
wolves.  ...  It  was  especially  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  that  this 
singular  illusion  was  most  widely  spread 
in  Europe.  The  cynanth ropes  and  lycan- 
thropes  abandoned  their  dwellings  to  bury 
themselves  in  the  forests,  letting  their 
nails,  hair,  and  beard  grow,  and  pushing 
their  ferocity  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
mutilate,  and  even  kill  and  eat,  children 
that  fell  in  their  way."f  Many  of  them 
confessed  these  things  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  indicate  their  insanity ;  but  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  times  was  such,  that  they 
were  supposed  to  be  in  pact  with  Satan, 
and  they  were  burned  at  the  stake,  in 
great  numbers,  as  the  supposed  witches 
were. 

On  vampyrism,  M.  Boismont  remarks : 

"  When  a  man  is  subjugated  by  superstition 
and  terror,  there  are  no  ideas  so  grotesque  that 
they  may  not  become  realities.  One  of  the 
most  singular  aberrations  of  this  kind  is  that 
which  is  known  under  the  name  of  Vampyrism, 
of  which  we  find  the  traces  even  in  the  Talmud 
This  epidemic  reigned  about  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  many  parts  of 
Hungary,  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Lorraine.  The 
peasants  who  were  the  subjects  of  it,  believed 
that  after  death  their  enemies  had  the  power  of 
appearing  to  them  in  various  forms.  Some 
dreamed  that  these  malevolent  spirits  took  them 
by  the  throat,  strangled  them,  and  sucked  their 
blood ;  others  believed  that  they  really  saw 
these  cruel  monsters.  .  .  .  Mystical  ideas 
of  an  expansive  character,  exalting  the  imagina- 
tion, produced  these  various  ecstacies  to  which 
wo  have  referred  ;  and  which  had,  as  character- 
istics, celestial  visions  of  all  kinds.  It  is  to  the 
same  influence  that  we  must  refer  the  appari- 
tions and  the  aural  illusions  of  the  '  dancef  of 
the  convulsionaries  of  St  Medard,  the  ecstatics 
of  Cevennes,  the  possessed  of  Loudon,  and 
others  of  the  same  kind."f 

*  Boismont,  Op.  cit.,  p.  490. 

J   Ibid.,  p.  883,  et  &eq. 
Ibid.,  p.  395. 


But  no  epidemic  hallucinations  can  vie 
in  extent  with  those  that  were  manifested 
in  connection  with  the  subject  of  witch- 
craft, which  in  itself  forms  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  chapters  in  the  psychological 
history  of  man.  Mackay,  in  his  Popular 
Delusions,  says  that  "  Europe  for  two 
centuries  and  a  half  brooded  upon  the 
idea,  not  only  that  parted  spirits  walked 
the  earth  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
but  that  men  had  power  to  summon  evil 
spirits  to  their  aid  to  work  wo  upon  their 
fellows.  An  epidemic  terror  seized  upon 
the  nations ;  no  man  thought  himself  se- 
cure, either  in  his  person  or  his  posses- 
sions, from  the  machinations  of  the  devil 
and  his  agents.  Every  calamity  that  befell 
him  he  attributed  to  a  witch.  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  England,  Scotland,  and 
the  far  north,  successively  ran  mad  upon 
this  subject ;  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
unhappy  persons  fell  victims  to  this  absurd 
and  cruel  delusion."  There  was  a  remark- 
able uniformity  in  the  confessions  of  those 
accused  of  witchcraft  ;  the  proceedings  at 
their  imaginary  "Sabbath"  were  always 
described  in  nearly  the  same  terms.  They 
were  chiefly  turned  into  cats,  and  they 
accused  themselves  of  homicides  unnum- 
bered. They  all  had  frequent  noctural  in- 
terviews with  "  t/ie  master"  during  which 
they  experienced  the  most  vivid  emotions. 
Had  all  these  confessions  been  made  under 
the  torture,  there  would  have  been  no 
question  as  to  their  nature ;  but  wrhen  the 
mania  for  witch-extermination  had  begun 
to  subside,  and  men  wrere  more  anxious  to 
acquit  than  to  condemn,  there  were  still 
numbers  who  voluntarily  accused  them- 
selves of  crimes  which  they  had  evidently 
not  committed ;  as  of  the  murder  of  people 
that  were  still  alive,  and  of  having  at- 
tended at  the  "  Sabbath"  during  nights 
when  the  strictest  watch  had  been  kept 
upon  them,  and  it  was  evident  they  had 
never  quitted  their  room.  All  this  wTas 
done  with  a  persistency  and  pertinacity 
that  in  many  cases  precluded  the  idea  of 
imposture,  and  left  but  one  conclusion 
tenable,  namely,  that  they  were  the  vic- 
tims of  hallucination  of  several  of  the 
senses,  certainly  of  eye,  ear,  and  touch. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  briefly  to 
this  subject  again. 

In  entering  upon  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
mode  of  production  and  the  causation  gene- 
rally of  hallucinations,  we  would  premise 
that  the  existence  of  the  sensations  (mere- 
ly as  such)  depends  upon  the  well-known 
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physiological  law,  that  whatever  impres- 1      "We  have  known  cases  of  ghott+eeing  when 

sion  can  be  produced  upon  the  organs  of  wide-awake,  which  have  been  cured  by  leeches 

the  senses  by  external  agency,  can  also  be  at  thlfrA°^of  *he  forehead--evidcntly  indicate 

~««,i„^j  „   A^^,%.-7-.iv.f-*^^L^7  ^i»««««0  ">B  that  they  have  resulted  from  a  congested 

produced [subjectively  by  m*W  changes,  sta\c  of  the  perceptive  faculties.  .  .  .  We  were 

that  is  changes  m  the  organs  themselves,  on  a  vigit  ^ — *  and  had  uken  more  wine 

or  in  those  parts  of  the  central  nervous  than  usual.    It  was  the  summer-time,  and  the 

system  with  which  they  are  immediately  weather  very  hot  and  dry,  which  combined 

connected.     Thus,  light  falling  upon  the  sensations  rendered  us  feverish  and  uncomfort- 

retina,  produces  its  own  specific  sensation  ;  able.  .  .  .  We  went  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep, 
but                                                               "  '  '-■*>--"->   -»----«  in- 

tension 

or    some   corresponding   change  in   that  £,££*£  W^^tTndVe'b^T'iiiSS 

portion    of  the  brain  in  which  the  optic  thick-set,  burly  figure,  with  a  huge  head,  staring 

nerves   terminate.     The   same  applies  to  us  in  the  face.    Certainly  nothing  could  appear 

the  ear  and  the  other  senses.     Now,  tak-  more  real  or  substantial,  and  after  gazing  on 

ing  the  eye  for  an  illustration  of  all  the  this  monstrous  creature,  we  put  out  our  hand, 

senses,  we  know  that  when  any  given  ob-  wnen  ne  opened  his  ponderous  jaws  and  bit  at 

ject  is  seen,  there  is  an  image  of  that  ob-  us-  ,We  trie£  variouf.  experiments  with  the 

1,«*«.   u~  :♦  ♦„„«   .«««  ««  ««:r««i   »w>:«*,wi  ~„  creature — such  as  putting  our  band  before  his 

ject,  be  it  tree,  man  or  animal,  painted  on  f       wWch  seemJ  to  ^  of  |t    ^ 

the  retina  m  rays  ot  light ;  but  how  that  lon       we  contemplated  it,  the  more  palpable 

image  is  communicated  to  the  brain,  and  wa8  this  figure,  and  the  more  wrathful  were 

from  it  to  the  sentient  principle — what  is  his  features.    Struck  with  the  apparent  reality 

the  mechanical  change  produced  on  the  of  the  apparition,   wo  mechanically  felt  our 

nerve-fibers  during  its  transmission— what  P"lse ;  it  was  throbbing  at  a  fearful  rate ;  our 

different  change  is  required  to  convey  the  fckin  *M  *>ot  and  dry  and  the  temporal  arteries 

different  images  of  a  tree  or  a  dog  to  the  wer5Shro^Ulngi!^ra,1Tfly  *ne\  lh* &*£* 

•   j       /»    11   4.1         *!•  4,t    l  condition  had  produced  the  phantom.     We  then 

mind  ;  of  all  these  things  we  are  utterly  jum    d  out  /^  when  t£e  8pecter  geMMd  to 

ignorant.     \\  e  know  certainly  that  there  ^  ncarer  an(j  of  morc  gigantic  proportions, 

is  no  image  painted  on  the  brain  itself,  We  then  threw  open  the  window  to  admit  a  M- 

and  that  it  is  only  by  a  certain  kind  of  po-  tie  air,  sponged  our  head  and  body,  and  thus, 

larity  of  its  fibers  or  molecules  that  it  is  by  removing  the  cause,  the  monster  disap- 

enabled  to  convey  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  pe&red\" 
the  particular  object  in  question,  that  po-  . 

larity  being  doubtless  diti'erent  in  accord-       Medical  works  abound  in  histories  of 

ance  with  the  difference  of  the  object.  lms  character,  of  which  a  number,  inter- 

We  know  al*o  by  abundant  physiological  e8ting  and  instructive,  are  collected  byM. 

evidence,  that  these  variations  of  polarity  Boismont.     We  can  not  tail  to  be  struck 

are  produceable  by  internal  as  well  as  ex-  with  the  great  number  of  hallucinations 

ternal  causes ;  but  as  we  are  ignorant  in  occurring  in  subjects  who  had  been  accus- 

thc  one  case  of  the  nature  of  that  polarity  tomed,  from  one  cause  or  other,  to  period- 

which  results  from  the  presence  of  an  ex-  ^al  bleedings,  and  who  had  either  from 

ternal  object,  so  in  the  other  are  we  ig-  accident  or  design  neglected  the  opera- 

norant  of  that  which  is  automatically  ex-  tion  for  some  time  * 

cited  in  such  manner  as  to  produce  the  

subjective  sensation,  the  two  being  with-       *  "We  subjoin  one  instance:  "A  man  of  sound 

out  doubt  identical.     What  we  can  do,  is  mind  was  seated  one  evening  in  his  chamber.    To 

to  trace  some  at  least  of  the  conditions  hia  great  astonishment  he  saw  the  door  open,  and 

■.  i-i  i         i     •.  j         i  one  of  his  mends  enter,  who.  after  making  a  few 

under  which  such  polarity  and  such  con-  turnB  round  ^  plftced  h5mgclf  ^  hbn% 

sequent  sensations  and  hallucinations  oc-  and  i00ked  on  him  intently.  Wishing  to  receive  his 

cur,  which  conditions  are  usually  termed  visitor  politely,  he  rose;  "but  scarcely  had  he  ad- 

the  causes  of  the  phenomena.  vanecd  a  feweteps,  when  the  figure  vanished;  when 

The  most  frequent  general  organic  con-  j!c  ™»gniied  that  it  was  a  vision.    Soon  afterward 

,.A.  ..  ,  »  b  .        F    .       Al_  the  figure  appeared  again,  accompanied  by  many 

dition  ot  the  sensorv  apparatus  during  the  other  persons  of  hia  acquaintance,  who  unrounded 

existence  of  hallucinations,  would  appear  him.  all  looking  at  him  in  the  same  manner.  In  the 

to   be  one  of  congestion,  or   fullness  of  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  Assembly  became 

blood.     A  circumstance   directly  illustra-  *°  numerous  that  it  appeared  as  though  the  room 

♦WrA  ,.r*i>:o  :^  ™i«*wi  ;«  4i,«  p0„^rt/nrt;^7  would  not  contain  them.    These  phantoms  followed 

tive  of  thin  is  related  in  the  Psychological  Wm  ,Mo  hig  bedwwif  ^g  \hcnigelves  round 

Journal  tor  April,  1857,  as  occurnng  to  the  bed;  so  that  he  had  tome  difficulty  in  getting 

the  writer  himself.     He  says  :  any  sleep.    When  he  awoke,  they  reappeared  in  at 
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The  determining   causes   of  hallucina-  witches,  and  now  these  noises  terrified  me.     . 

lions  naturally  divide  themselves  into  two  •     •    Many  times  I  took  the  light  with  a  trem- 

classes,  the  moral  and  the  physical     As  bIin&  l,aJnd»  *nd  1<M*ed  if  some  one  was  not 

predisposing  causes,  the  former,  the  moral,  ?foncealed  ?nder  "*  bed-     Seated  «J  the  *Me. 

li              r  i     *i?              i        u*  a  it  seemed  tome  that  some  one  pulled  me  bv  the 

are  all  powerful ;  they  are  also  chiefly  con-  coat<  80metime8  that  an  unseeFn  hand  pu*shed 

cerned  in  the  direct  production  ot  such  my  book  from  the  table,  sometimes  that  one 

delusions  as  occur  in  an  epidemic  form,  was  about  to  blow  out  the  candle.     Then  I  rose 

In  these  cases  the  hallucinations  are  trans-  suddenly  and  asked  myself  whether  I  was  mad 

mitted   by   the  influence   of  educational  or  not.    Every  morning  these  phantoms  van- 

and  social  ideas,  by  the  force  of  example,  ished»  but  at  8unset  l  *&*n  began  to  tremble, 

and  by  a  true  moral  contagion.     Profound  and  every  night  brought  back  the  extravagant 

preoccupation  of  the  thoughts  and   pro-  v,8I0ns  of  the  Preced,DS  one* 

longed  concentration  of  the  mind  on  one  w    haye  ^^        ^    h     infl 

subject,*  are  eminently  favorable  to  the  #  .,              i     .  ,  Jv  n    n 

•J,     '.         r  u  ii     •     *•               a   4.u  of  the  prevalent  belief  of  any  age  in  pro- 
production  of  hallucinations ;   and  those  A     •     r    A  .       .  •      .,         ;         *  i    n 
i      .,             .       ,  .     .    .     .  v    '      u    i  ducing  or  determining  the  nature  of  hallu- 
are  the  most  subiect  to  them  who  by  an  .     ,.&         T,       .,,     &  a-i     i                •     j 
:n  j«      ♦   i     j      V                         -i  cmations.     It   will   readily  be   conceived 
ul-directed  education  are  unceasingly  ex-  i    _  •       v     *  i              r  f  •    *i       &    *.    * 
-.  j      u                 •    ,»•      u     i  how  inordinately  powerful  is  the  effect  of 
cited,  whose  organization  has  become  very  .     .      •,      S-   •             4i      • 
•             •       ui         i  •       u       *u    •        •  unrestrained   religious   enthusiasm,   espe- 
lmpressionable,  and  in  whom  the  imagina-  .  u       ,          •  i   i  i     •                            V 
*:  r  *       ,           vj       ^4.*i.             •  cially  when  aided  by  ignorance,  supersti- 
tion has  been  abandoned  to  its  owrn  lm-  ..     J       -,    .,              ;    °,         .    '.   .  !     ,. 
~  *      -*    i     rpu               i             ,  ,       m,  tion,  and   the   unnatural   restraints   of  a 
pctuosity.f     The  marvelous  and  horrible  i  j  ^    «              *     i  v*       T>  4        i 
ili~    *u  i.         *  i^  *      l'ij                  i  secluded  or  conventual  life.     But  we  have 
take  that  are  told  to  children  are  also  a  de8;      dl     refraincd  from  discussin ,  the 

fruitful  source  of  this  subsequent  impressi-  haiIuecinat(on8  80  prodnced  excopt  £  thc 

Diuty.     Burns  complains,  in   strong  Ian-  .      «.  •     vi     ♦  i               ± 

'        r     ,           r        '|          "l     ff    t  most  incidental  manner.f 

2.I.*  u\u       t  i      *  u  u-     ■    •  r1        C  Strong  expectancy  or  conviction  is  a  fer- 

which  these  tales,  told  him  in  infancy,  pro-  4l,     „  „fe '     v_     «  *              i  i     •          w 

a       i              ,.    '  «.     ,./.       c,  ,.4    J'r  tile  source  also  of  sensory  delusion.     We 

duced  upon  his  after-life.     Solitary  con-  ,         i^A^       i*J               i 

/.            . l  .                   ,                        J      n  i  have  before  reierred  to  persons  who  per- 

nnement  in  pnsons  has  a  very  powerful  .  .  A    .*.  .*                  r                    ,r  . 

^    .             a     .        .     ..         JA  l  ^  ., .  sisted   that  they  wTere   sorcerers  and   at- 

effect  upon  the .imagination.     A  striking  tended  the  witcLs' '<  SataaM."    Iu  order 

dlastrauon  of  this  fact  is  found  in  the  undeceive  some  of  these 

history  of  the    impruonment    of  Silvio  unfortunaFte  creatnres,  Gassendi  imitated 

Pelhco,  written i  by  himself.     Describing  fa            ^       }on  J  h        oceedi     8  of 

the  mode  in  which  he  passed  his  nights,  ^  ^^  and  rubbed    P  me  rf  Jj^ 

^^    *  with  an  ointment,  which  was  to  send  them 

"During  these  horrible  nights,  my  imagina-  to,^e  Sabbath.     They  fell   into  a  deep 

tion  was  so  excited,  that  although  awake  I  an<*  lonS  sleeP>  after  which  they  awoke, 

seemed  to  hear  groans  and  stifled  laughter.    In  perfectly  convinced  that  thc  magical  pro- 

my  infancy  I  had  never  believed  in  ghosts  or  ceeding  had  taken  effect,  and  gave  a  de- 

tailed  account  of  what  they  had  seen, 

great  numberg  as  before.    On  the  morrow  he  con-  heard,  and  felt  at  the  assembly  at  which 

were  applied,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  phantoms  be-  Imitation  again  is  a  powerful  agent  in  the 

came  less  distinct,  and  vanished  altogether  by  the  production  and  propagation  of  delusions, 

evening."— Hibbert's  Philosophy  of  Apparitions.  "We  maybe  asked  (says  M.   Boismont) 

i/k1"?  nerib^5  Chcr|)ar7#.rela^f  thltDfh«  how  large  assemblies  of   people  can   be 

his  book.  Be  VerUate  prout  dvtttnguitur  a  Revela  r .     .    °     .-•                    *n     •        x«             i 
tione  Veritimili,  PossibUiet  a Fal*o,was  approaching  S^ject   to  the   same   illusion  for  SO  long, 
its  conclusion,  he  devoted  to  it  every  spare  moment  Independently   of   the   reasons    we   have 
that  he  could  snatch  from  business.    In  doubt  as  to  given,    amongst    which    ignorance,   fear,, 
its  publication,  he  on  one  occasion  prayed  audibly  superstition,  and  disease  plav  an  important 
for  a  sum  to  guide  his  decision,  and  affirms  that  he  *.+   Wrt  „,„.!  «^i.   xv.«     *+  *V«   rt^«*„,»:^„0 
had  no^sooner  concluded,  than  he  heard  a  loud  but  P^'  We  m"St  not  f0TB*  the   contagious 
agreeable  noise  in  the  heavens,  and  saw  also,  in  thc  influence  ot  example  ;  one  outcry  is  sum- 
most  serene  sky  possible,  the  place  whence  it  came,  cient  to  affright  a  large  multitude.     An 
This,  he  says,  gave  him  great  joy,  believing  as  he  individual  who  believes  that  he  sees  super- 
did  that  his  demand  was  granted.     Be  it  remarked  natural  gight8  is  not  slow  to  communicate 
that  the  work  m  question  has  bv  no  means  a  Chris-  u.             .  *?.       .        .i             i                  *  _   „ 
tUn  tendency,  and  this  aneedbte  is  often  quoted  h,s  conviction  to  others  who  are  not  more 

against  others   where   similar   hallucinations  have 


been  supposed  to  imply  supernatural  interference        *  I  micijmgioni,  Silvio  Fellico,  p.  463. 
"ra  given  purpose.  +   Vide 

f  Boismont,  Op.  cit.t  p.  361,  et  seq.  %  Ibid. 


for  a  given  purpose.  |   Vide  Eusebius  Salvertus,  Des  Sciences  Occulta. 
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enlightened  than  himself.  The  anecdote 
has  been  often  quoted  of  the  man  who 
exclaimed  that  the  statue  upon  which  lie 
and  many  others  were  looking  nodded  its 
head.  All  those  who  were  present  imme- 
diately asserted  that  they  had  seen  it 
move."* 

Hallucinations  will  almost  always  be 
found  to  reflect  the  beliefs,  the  passions, 
the  prejudices,  and  the  manners  of  the  age 
in  which  they  occur.  They  vary,  there- 
fore, according  to  the  amount  of  civiliza- 
tion and  culture  in  the  people.  To  enter 
into  this  question  would  almost  involve  a 
treatise  on  the  philosophy  of  civilization. 
Predominant  passions,  such  as  fear  and 
remorse  especially,  exert  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  production  of  hal- 
lucinations. Simiramis  saw  every  where 
the  pale  specter  of  Ninus ;  and  Bru- 
tus was  haunted  by  the  apparition  of 
his  former  friend  Ciesar.f  Manoury, 
who  was  appointed  in  1G34  to  examine 

*   Op.  cit,  p.  128. 

|  The  commentary  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  on  this 
apparition  is  very  appropriately  illus'rativc  of  this 
part  of  our  subject :  '•  The  anticipation  of  a  dubious 
battle,  with  all   the  doubt  and  uncertainty  of  its 
event,  and  the  conviction  that  it  must  involve  his 
own  fate  and  that  of  his  country,  was  powerful 
enough  to  conjure  up  to  the  anxious  eye  of  Brutus 
the  specter  of  his  murdered  friend  Caesar,  respect- 
ing whose  death  he  perhaps  thought  himself  less 
justified  than  at  the  Ides  of  March,  since  instead  of 
having  achieved  the  freedom  of  Rome,  the  event 
had  only  been  the  renewal  of  civil  wars ;  and  the 
issue  mi^ht  appear  most  likely  to  conclude  in   the 
total  subjection  of  liberty.     It  is  not  miraculous  that 
the  masculine  spirit  of  Brutus,  surrounded  by  dark- 
ness and  solitude,  distracted  probably  by  the  recol- 
lection of  the  kindness  and  favor  of  the  great  indi- 
vidual whom  he  had  put  to  death  to  avenge  the  I 
wrongs  of  hh  country — though  by  the  slaughter  of 
his  own  friend— should  at  length  place  before  his 
eyes  in  person  the  appearance  which  termed  itself 
his  evil  genius,  and  promised  to  meet  him  again  at 
Philippi.     Brutus's  own  intentions,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  the  military  art,  had  probably  long  since  as- 
sured him  that  the  decMon  of  the  civil  war  must 
take  plae-'  at  or  near  that  place;  and  allowing  that 
his  own  imagination  supplied  that  part  of  his  dia- 
logue with  the  specter,  there  is  nothing  else  which 
might  rot  be  fashioned  in  a  vivid  dream  or  a  waking 
reverie,,  approaching,  in  absorbing  aud  cngrD&ung 
character,  the  usual  matter  of  which  dreams  consist. 
Thai  Hrutus,  well   acquainted  with  the  opinion*  of 
ih»*  P!aN»ni?ts,  should  be  disposed  to  receive  with- 
out doubt  the  idea  that  he  had  seen  a  real  appari- 
tion, and  was  not  likely  to  scrutinize  very  minutely 
the  supposed  virion,  may  be  naturally  conceived; 
aud  it  was  also  natural  to  think,  that  although  no 
one  saw  the  figure  but  himself,  hU  cotemporaries 
were  little  di«p>>-ed  to  examine  the  testimony  of  a 
man  so  eminent,  by  the  s- rict  rules  of  cross-examin- 
ation and  conflicting  evidence,  which  they  might 
have  thought  applicable  to  another  person  and  a 


Urbain  G randier,  accused  of  sorcery,  ac- 
quitted himself  of  his  task  with  great  bar- 
barity. He  repented  of  his  cruelty,  for 
"  one  evening,  about  ten  o'clock,  returning 
home  in  company  with  another  man  and 
his  brother,  he  started  suddenly,  and  cried 
out,  *  Ah !  there  is  Grandier  —  what  dost 
thou  want  V  and  fell  into  such  a  state  of 
tremor  and  frenzy  that  his  friends  could 
not  recover  him.  They  conducted  him  to 
his  house,  ever  calling  upon  Grandier, 
whom  he  saw  continually  before  him.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  days  lie  died  in  the 
same  state,  always  seeing  Grandier,  and 
trying  to  repel  him."*  Sully  relates  that 
the  solitary  hours  of  Charles  IX.  were 
rendered  wretched  by  the  constant  repeti- 
tion of  the  cries  and  shrieks  that  assailed 
him  during  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew. Such  instances  might  be  multiplied 
indefinitely,  but  these  are  sufficient  for  il- 
lustration. The  great  dramatist  "  of  all 
time"  has  stamped  remorse  as  a  begetter 
of  hallucinations  forever,  bv  his  wondrous 
and  terrible  delineation  of  Macbeth. 

Reverie  is  another  frequent  cause,  the 
mention  of  which  should  not  be  omitted. 
Dr.  Brewster  remarks,  as  a  physical  feet, 
that  "  when  the  eye  is  not  exposed  to  the 
impressions  of  external  objects,  or  when 
it  is  insensible  to  these  objects  in  conse- 
quence of  being  engrossed  with  its  own 
operations,  any  object  of  mental  contem- 
plation, which  has  either  been  called  up  in 
the  memory  or  created  by  the  imagination, 
will  be  seen  as  distinctly  as  if  it  had  been 
formed  from  the  vision  of  a  real  ob- 
ject.^ 

M.  Boismont  sums  up  the  influence  of 
the  moral  causes  as  follows : 

"The  mode  of  development  of  epidemic  illu- 
sions and  hallucinations,  refers  them  especially 
to  moral  causation.  Education,  beliefs,  the 
dominant  ideas  of  the  epoch,  the  varieties  of 
civilization,  all  require  special  consideration  in 
any  search  after  these  causes.  Amongst  the 
moral  causes  which  exercise  a  powerful  influ- 
ence over  hallucinations,  we  must  enumerate 
the  belief  in  the  power  and  operation  of  spirits 
and  demons,  witchcraft,   magic,   lycanthropy, 

less  dignified  occasion." — Dcmonology  and  Witch- 
craft,  pp.  10,  11. 

It  appears,  however,  that  Cassius,  who  was  of  the 
Epicurean  school,  and  had  but  little  faith  in  spirit*, 
did  tell  Brutus,  with  a  good  deal  of  circumlocution, 
that  he  was  tired  and  exhausted,  and  that  his  ima- 
gination was  playing  tricks  upon  him. 

*  Sauze,  Essai  Medico- Historiquc  sur  Us  Potsldh 
dc  Lftudm,  p.  45. 

f  Ri.nburgh  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  ii.  p.  1. 
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vampyrkm,  ncstacr,  etc  All  pnations,  fixed  I 
ideas,  groat  preoccupations  of  thought,  may  be 
the  source  of  hallucinations,  and  more  especial- 
ly the  passions  of  excessive  fear  and  i 


We  must  now  as  briefly  as  possible  re- 
fer to  the  physical  causes  of  hallucinations. 
M.  Boismont  enumerates  five  divisions  of 
these ;  under  the  first  of  which  he  places 
heritage,  sex,  age,  temperament,  profes- 
sion, physiological  causes,  Beason,  climate, 
and  locality,  most  of  which  require  no 
special  notice.  One  of  the  most  powerful 
predisposing  causes    is    solitude    in    the 


"  Ere  the  evening  lamps  are  lighted, 
And  like  phantoms  grim  ana  tall, 
Shadows  from  the  fitful  firelight, 
Dance  upon  the  parlor-wall ; 

"  Then  the  forms  of  the  departed 
Enter  at  the  open  door  ; 
The  beloved,  the  true-hearted, 
Come  to  visit  us  once  more. ''I 

The  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  well 
known  to  have  a  powerful  effect  upon  the 
mind,  and  might  therefore  he  well  sup- 
posed to  influence  the  production  of  vi- 
sions. To  this  cause  is  dne  the  collective 
hallucination  of  the  mirage.  In  the  cam- 
paigns of  Africa  and  Egypt,  the  soldiers 
often  saw  springs,  rivers,  trees,  cities,  and 
armies  ;  fantastic  creations,  which  at 
their  approach  changed  to  dry  and  burn- 
ing sands.  In  the  Gazette  de  Mons  there 
is  an  account  of  a  balloon  ascent  by  Mr. 
Green,  containing  some  extracts  bearing 
upon  this  point.  It  is  said  that  at  a  cer- 
tain night,  the  "  air  was  suddenly  illumin- 
ated with  great  brilliance,  and  our  eyes 
were  subjected  to  so  singular  an  aberra- 
tion of  vision,  that  every  object,  however 
small,  assumed  gigantic  proportions,  and 
such  capricious  forms,  that  we  could  al- 
most believe  ourselves  under  the  influence 
of  a  dream.  ...  In  the  midst  of  other 
transformations,  there  appeared  monstrous 
forms,  as  of  goats,  mastodons,  and  the 
rhinoceros,  which  gazed  upon  us  with 
great  eyes  of  astonishment.  Sir.  Green 
said  he  had  before  witnessed  these  pheno- 
mena, but  hesitated  to  speak  of  them  to 
any  one,  for  fear  of  being  taken  for  a  vi- 
sionary." 

Of  all  direct  sources  of  hallucination,  al- 
coholic liquors  and  narcotic  substances. 
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such  as  opium,  belladonna,  hasheesh,  and 
the  like,  are  the  most  powerful.  The  de- 
lusions of  deUHum-tremens  are  well  known, 
as  arc  those  of  opium  to  all  English  read- 
ers through  the  revelations  of  De  Quincey 
in  his  Opium-eater.  There  is  so  strong  a 
class-likeness  in  all  these  effects  of  narco- 
tics, that  we  shall  not  enter  into  any  de- 
tails :  they  may  be  found  in  abundance  in 
works  of  special  science.  The  use  of  nar- 
cotics for  the  purpose  of  producing  visions 
and  inspirations,  seems  to  have  been  known 
iu  all  ages  of  which  we  have  any  authentic 
records.  It  seems  undoubted  that  the 
priestesses  of  the  ancient  oracles  were  ex- 
cited to  their  "divine  rage"  by  the  use  of 
drugs  of  this  nature.  Then  followed  the 
effects  so  graphically  portrayed  in  the 
JEneidy  (book  iv. :) 

"  Her  color  changed;  her  face  wosnot  the  same, 
And  hollow  groans  from  her  deep  spirit  came. 
Her  hair  stood  up,  convulsive  rage  possessed 
Her  trembling  limbs,  and  heaved  her  laboring 

Greater  than  human  kind  she  seemed  to  look, 
And  with  an  accent  more  than  mortal  spoke; 
Her  staring  eyes  with  sparkling  fury  roll, 
When  all  the  god  came  rushing  on  her  soul" 

The  following  account  of  the  mode  of 
preparing  the  oracle  is  from  the  article 
"  Delphi     in  the  Encyclopedia  Brittani- 

"The  oracles  were  delivered  by  a  priestess 

called  the  pythoness,  who  received  the  prophetic 
influence  in  the  following  manner:  A  lofty 
tripod,  decked  with  laurel,  was  placed  over  the 
aperture  whence  the  sacred  vapor  issued.  The 
priestess,  after  washing  her  body,  and  especially 
her  hair,  in  the  cold  water  of  Castalia,  mounted 
on  the  stool  to  receive  the  divine  effluvia.  She 
wore  a  crown  of  laurel  on  her  head,  and  shook 
a  sacred  tree  which  grew  near  the  aperture. 
Sometimes  she  chewed  the  leaves,  and  the  fren- 
zy which  followed  may  probably  be  attributed 
to  this  usage,  and  the  Rentier  or  more  violent 
symptoms  to  the  quantity  token.  In  one  in- 
stance the  paroxysm  was  so  terrible  that  the 
priests  and  suppliants  ran  away,  and  left  her 
alone  to  expire,  as  was  believed,  of  the  god. 
Her  part  was  an  unpleasant  one ;  but  if  she  de- 
clined to  undertake  it,  she  was  dragged  by  force 
to  the  tripod." 

The  use  of  chloroform  as  an  anaesthetic, 
is  almost  constantly  attended  by  halluci- 
nations of  a  more  or  less  vivid  character. 
These  arc  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  it 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  person  admin- 
istering it  to  be  aware  of  the  tendency.  A 
large   collection  of  instances,  illustrating 
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the  nature  and  tendency  of  these  delusions, 
which  scarcely  admit  of  insertion  here, 
may  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  Psycholo- 
gical Medicine  for  October,  1855.  Nar- 
cotic drugs  applied  as  frictions,  and  per- 
haps taken  internally,  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  ceremonies  attendant  upon  get- 
ting to  the  "  witch- Sabbath? 

Of  course,  by  far  the  greatest  number 
of  illusions  and  hallucinations  of  a  serious 
character  owe  their  origin  to  some  of  the 
various  forms  of  mental  alienation,  and  to 
catalepsy,  hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  as 
well  as  to  nightmare,  sleep,  and  ecstacy. 
Many  of  the  instances  we  have  related 
prove  to  demonstration  that  they  may  ex- 
ist as  delusions  more  or  less  transitory  in 
a  perfectly  sound  mind ;  but  a  persistent 
hallucination,  not  rectified  by  the  under- 
standing, is  generally  either  due  to,  or  ter- 
minates in,  mental  alienation.  Into  this 
subject,  and  into  the  investigation  of  the 
various  diseases  that  might  enter  into  the 
catalogue  of  causes,  we  can  not,  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  enter. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  cer- 
tain large  classes  of  hallucinations  which 
we  have  either  avoided  altogether,  or  only 
indirectly  alluded  to.  Such  are,  amongst 
others,  religious  hallucinations,  and  all 
those  which  are  so  frequently  brought 
forward  as  illustrative  of  some  especial 
views,  prophetic  or  otherwise.  We  have 
done  this  partly  because  of  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  verifying  and  analyzing  the 
histories  in  which  they  are  related,  but 
more  especially  because  they  would  lead 
us  away  into  discussions  far  remote  from 
our  purpose,  which  has  been  to  open  out, 
although  partially  and  imperfectly,  one  of 
the  most  curious  phases  of  the  physico- 
psychical  history  of  our  nature.  That  it 
is  one  of  great  importance  will  be  readily 
conceded ;  perhaps  how  great  in  a  legal  as- 
pect few  have  considered.  Even  whilst 
we  write  this,  a  terrible  fratricide  has 
been  committed  under  the  influence  of  vi- 
sual and  aural  hallucinations.  We  subjoin 
the  account  from  a  daily  paper,  only  omit- 
ting the  names  and  places : 

44  On  Sunday  afternoon,  a  melancholy  occur- 
rence took  place  at  a  farm-house  in  the  parish 

of  L ,  Carmarthenshire.     It  appears  that  a 

Mrs.  E resided  in  the  farm,  together  with  her 

two  son*,  L and  S E- — .  The  brothers 

bad  always  been  quite  friendly  with  one  an- 
other ;  but  on  Sunday  afternoon,  L ,  it  ap- 
pears, without  the  least  provocation,  deliberately 
shot  his  brother  in  the  head  with  a  double-bar- 


reled gun,  and  instant  death  followed.  Informa- 
tion was  immediately  conveyed  to  the  police,  and 

on  the  same  evening  L was  apprehended  at 

P— ,  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  farm.  He  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  shot  his  brother,  and  said :  *  I 
was  commanded  to  do  it  by  the  Lord.'  When 
before  the  magistrate,  the  prisoner  made  the  fol- 
lowing extraordinary  statement :  *  My  father  is 
a  solicitor  at  D— ,  and  is  now  living  there. 
He  took  a  farm  in  L- ,  called  D  ,  in  No- 
vember last,  where  my  mother  and  brother  re- 
sided.   My  father  is  now  at  D On  the 

twenty-seventh  of  July  last,  I  was  getting  up  at 
seven  in  the  morning,  to  join  some  young  men, 
when  two  angels  appeared  to  me,  and  asked  me 
if  I  knew  what  day  of  the  week  it  was.  It  was 
Sunday.  I  then  remained  in  my  bed-chamber 
for  six  weeks.  Yesterday  I  received  a  commu- 
nication from  the  Lord  to  shoot  my  brother, 
who  had  broke  every  commandment  I  found 
the  gun  loaded  in  the  kitchen,  prepared  for  me. 
It  was  a  double-barreled  gun.  I  found  my 
brother  in  the  yard  with  a  sickle  in  his  hand. 
I  raised  the  gun.  tie  said  he  was  my  only 
brother.  I  obeyed  the  Lord's  command.  I  did 
not  tell  him  that  I  was  going  to  shoot  him.  I 
was  about  six  feet  from  him.  He  nut  his  hand 
to  his  head.  I  fired,  and  he  fell  dead.  I  did 
not  touch  him  with  the  sickle.  Nobody  but 
the  Lord  was  present  when  I  shot  him.  I  have 
been  a  master's  assistant  in  the  navy.  I  am 
twenty  one  years  of  age,  and  retired  from  the 
navy  about  three  years  ago.  I  had  been  wound- 
ed in  1859  by  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  named 
Nicholas  Denys,  in  South- America.  I  was  on 
board  the  ship  Wasp,  sloop-of-war.  He  fired  a 
revolver  at  me,  thinking  it  was  not  loaded. 
The  ball  entered  my  right  groin.  I  had  an  at- 
tack of  epilepsy  from  the  effects  of  the  wound, 
and  was  invalided  in  consequence,  and  left  the 
navy.'  The  prisoner  signed  the  statement  with- 
out the  least  emotion,  and  in  a  firm  manner. 
He  was  then  formally  committed  to  take  his  trial 
for  murder  at  the  next  Carmarthenshire  Assixea. 
The  general  opinion  prevails  that  the  prisoner 
is  really  insane.19 

Those  who  are  conversant  with  medico 
legal  matters,  are  aware  that  murder,  sui- 
cide, violence,  robbery,  and  many  other 
crimes,  are  very  frequently  the  result  of 
illusions  and  hallucinations,  phenomena 
which  had  been  noticed,  but  treated  as 
matters  of  little  or  no  moment ;  when  an 
intelligent  recognition  of  the  significance 
of  these  aberrations  might  have  in  many 
instances  prevented  their  culmination  in 
crime.  The  relations  of  the  law,  as  at 
present  constituted,  to  all  mental  affec- 
tions, is  singularly  vague  and  defective. 
That  the  subject  abounds  with  difficulties 
of  an  almost  insurmountable  nature,  espe- 
cially in  a  criminal  aspect,  we  are  well 
aware ;  nor  do  we  wonder  at  the  general 
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reluctance  manifested  to  enter  upon  a  re- 
formation under  such  circumstances  ;  but 
it  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  time  must 
come  when  an  attempt  must  be  made  in 
that  direction. 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  this  almost 
inexhaustible  subject.    Should  any  of  our 


readers  desire  further  information  upon 
it,  we  can  cordially  recommend  Dr.  Bois- 
mont's  book,  as  a  most  complete,  compre- 
hensive, and  classical  work,  abounding  in 
illustration,  and  treating  his  difficult  sub- 
ject with  grave  and  sound  argument  in 
the  most  philosophic  spirit. 


»♦  * 


from    the    North    British    Reriew. 
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As  we  near  the  end  of  our  voyage  along 
the  Syrian  coast,  the  cloud-capped  summit 
of  Mount  Cassius,  rising  fifty-three  hund- 
red feet  above  the  sea,  and  by  and  by 
Mount  Rhossius  also  proclaim  our  approach 
to  the  spacious,  sheltered,  sandy-bottomed 
bay  of  Antioch,  of  which  these  two 
mountains  form  the  horns,  and  we  see  the 
little  town  of  Suediah  (the  poor  remains 
of  the  ancient  Seleucia)  standing  in  a 
narrow  plain,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Orontes.  Further  northward  still,  in  the 
angle  where  Asia  Minor  joins  to  Syria,  is 
the  bay  of  Scandroon,  or  Alexandretta, 
furnishing  the  best  shelter  and  anchorage 
on  the  Syrian  coast,  but  with  the  most 
pestilential  of  marshes  extending  along  its 
shore.  From  this  place  a  highway  leads 
inland,  passing  through  the  mountain  de- 
file of  Beilan,  famous  of  old  as  the  Syrian 
Gates,  through  which  almost  every  con- 
queror of  'Western  Asia  has  passed,  from 
Alexander  the  Great  to  Ibrahim  Pasha. 
But  we  shall  go  no  further  north  than 
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Suediah,  as  famed  for  its  salubrity  as 
Scandroon  is  the  reverse,  where  the  route 
inland  is  less  difficult,  and  which  will,  ere 
long,  be  the  terminus  of  the  Euphrates 
Railway.  Proceeding  inland  from  Sue- 
diah, up  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  clad  with 
noble  oaks  and  other  forest  trees,  fragrant 
with  the  myrtle  and  box,  and  where  rocks 
and  crags  topple  in  disorder  over  the  road 
and  the  river-bed,  we  emerge  into  the 
hill-inclosed  plain  of  Antioch,  and  behold 
the  city,  once  the  royal  seat  of  the  Seleu- 
cid«e  containing  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
souls,  but  now  a  poor  dilapidated  place, 
beautiful  only  from  the  surrounding  scen- 
ery, and  the  gardens  of  mulberry  and  fig- 
trees,  with  the  tall  slender  shafts  of  the  pop- 
lar casting  their  shadows  on  the  waters  of 
the  Orontes.  It  was  by  this  route  that 
Alexander  pursued  the  host  of  Darius, 
routed  at  Issus ;  it  was  here  that  Zenobia 
made  her  vain  but  gallant  stand  against 
the  legions  of  Aurehan ;  and  hither,  too, 
came  Godfrey  and  Tancred,  to  capture 
Antioch,  before  they  could  venture  to 
march  southward  toward  the  Holy  City. 
Forty-two  miles  eastward  we  come  to 
Aleppo,  in  population  the  second  city  of 
Syria,  where  m  1850  the  fanatical  Mus- 
sulmans perpetrated  a  horrible  massacre 
of  the  Christians.  Like  Antioch,  it  is  on 
the  direct  line  from  Suediah  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  will  one  day  be  wakened 
from  its  slumbers  by  the  whistle  of  the 
steam-engine,  and  shaken  out  of  its  fana- 
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ticism  by  the  rushing  throng  of  railway 
passengers. 

Next  turning  due  southward,  along  the 
road  which  may  be  said  to  form  the  line 
between  Syria  and  the  eastern  desert,  we 
enter  a  district  covered  with  mounds  and 
other  vestiges  of  ancient  habitations,  and 
where  the  soil  of  rich  earth,  unmixed 
with  stones,  exhibits  its  marvelous  fertility 
wherever  man  gives  it  the  opportunity  to 
be  luxuriant.  Here  we  pass  Famia,  where 
the  veterans  of  Alexander's  army  reposed 
after  their  career  of  victories,  and  where 
the  Seleueidan  monarchs  had  the  nursery 
of  their  cavalry — thirty  thousand  mares, 
three  hundred  stallions,  and  five  hundred 
elephants,  finding  abundant  pasturage, 
where  all  is  now  marsh,  sustaining  only  a 
few  buffaloes  and  sheep.  Journeying  on, 
we  again  strike  upon  the  course  of  the 
Orontes  at  the  town  of  Hamah,  with  its 
four  thousand  inhabitants,  situated  in  a 
narrow  valley,  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Thirty  miles  further  up  the  river,  we  reach 
Horns,  the  Emesa  of  the  Greeks,  once  a 
strong  and  populous  city,  now  a  ruinous 
place,  containing  about  two  thousand  in- 
habitants. All  the  way  from  Aleppo  we 
have  been  journeying  over  a  dead  level 
plain,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  road  with 
the  snowy  tops  of  Lebanon  visible  to  the 
west;  and  the  population  appear  taller 
and  more  robust  than  the  rest  of  the 
Syrians.  Leaving  Horns  and  the  blue 
waters  of  the  lake  of  Kades,  which  mirror 
the  summits  of  the  adjoining  mountains, 
the  high  road  skirts  the  eastern  base  of 
Anti- Lebanon  for  about  seventy  miles, 
when  we  descend  into  the  oasis  of  Damas- 
cus, the  capital  of  Syria,  lovely  with  the 
almond  and  rose,  and,  to  use  the  phrase  of 
the  Syrian,  set  like  a  pearl  amidst  the 
emerald  groves,  sparkling  streamlets,  and 
the  amethvstine  blue  of  its  cool  lake. 
"  The  sight  of  it,"  said  the  death-stricken 
Buckle,  u  is  worth  more  than  all  the  pain 
and  fatigue  it  has  cost  me."  A  straight 
line,  drawn  westward  from  Damascus 
over  the  mountains,  would  reach  the  coast 
at  Saida,  (Sidon ;)  but  the  twin  chains  of 
the  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  are  so 
lofty,  that  if  ever  a  railway  were  projected 
to  unite  Damascus  with  the  coast,  it  would 
have  to  run  south-westward  from  Damas- 
cus, round  the  south-eastern  flank  of 
Mount  Hermon,  and  thence  proceed  west- 
ward to  the  coast  at  Tyre.  South  of  Da- 
mascus spread  the  wild  plains  of  the 
Hauran,  tenanted  by  lawless  tribes,  where 


numbers  of  the  Druses  sought  refuge 
after  the  recent  massacres,  and  the  attempt 
to  subjugate  which  region  cost  Ibrahim 
Pasha  fifteen  thousand  of  his  best  troops. 
Turning  from  this  inaccessible  country, 
and  proceeding  westward  for  some  fifty 
miles,  we  come  upon  the  head-waters  of 
the  Jordan,  and  the  towns  of  Hasbeiya 
and  Rasheiya,  (which  suffered  so  dread- 
fully in  the  massacres,)  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Hermon.  Journeying  down  the 
Jordan  we  enter  Galilee,  pass  Nablous, 
with  its  lawless  and  ultra-fanatical  popula- 
tion, and  thence  onward  to  Jerusalem, 
beyond  which  point  a  bare  and  rocky 
wilderness  extends  round  the  shores  of 
the  Dead  Sea  to  the  frontiers  of  the 
Arabian  Desert. 

In  thus  coasting  along  the  western,  and 
journeying  down  the  eastern  side  of  Syria, 
we  come  upon  almost  every  town  or  vil- 
lage of  note  in  that  oft-desolated  country. 
The  plain  of  the  Bckaa — the  "hollow 
Syria    of  the  Greeks — lying  between  the 

i>arallel  chains  of  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
Lebanon,  watered  by  the  Leontes,  at 
whose  source  stand  the  grand  ruins  of 
Baalbek,  and  with  the  thriving  Maronite 
town  of  Zahle  looking  down  upon  it  from 
the  eastern  slope  of  Lebanon,  completes 
the  picture  of  that  once  goodly  Syrian 
land,  where  to  the  desolation  of  centuries, 
have  lately  been  added  fresh  massacres 
and  devastation. 

The  massacres  of  1 8C0  excited  a  lively 
feeling  of  sympathy  throughout  Europe 
in  favor  of  the  misgoverned  population  of 
Syria.  It  were  unjust,  indeed,  to  charge 
upon  the  Government  of  the  Turks  the 
existing  desolation.  It  was  in  the  ruth- 
less wars  which  preceded  and  attended 
the  first  establishment  of  Seljookian  and 
Ottoman  power,  that  the  dismal  ruin  was 
effected.  The  fault  of  the  recent  admin- 
istration of  the  Ottomans  in  Syria  has 
been  rather  of  a  negative  than  of  a  posi- 
tive kind.  The  Turkish  power  is  dying, 
and  it  has  hardly  strength  left  to  benefit 
Syria  if  it  would.  It  has  given  no  help 
to  the  recuperative  energies  of  the  popu- 
lation. It  has  lent  no  hand  to  lift  Syria 
out  of  the  fallen  state  in  which  that  fine 
country  has  lain  for  centuries.  But  Syria 
has  still  a  future,  and  it  will  not  be  an 
ignoble  one.  We  speak  with  the  confi- 
dence of  a  well-founded  conviction  when 
we  say  this.  As  surely  as  the  world 
moves  and  civilization  spreads,  the  ener- 
gies and  wealth  of  Europe  will  be  drawn 
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into  the  region  of  the  Levant.  The  Syrian 
peninsula,  which  used  to  be  the  highway 
of  commerce  between  East  and  West,  will 
be  so  again.  The  railway  will,  ere  long, 
run  in  the  track  of  the  caravan.  The 
commerce  with  India  and  the  Australian 
world  will  yet  stream  in  part  across  Syria, 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Levant."  In 
those  days  of  rapid  traveling  and  speedy 
communication,  the  line  of  the  Euphrates 
will  become  a  formidable  rival  to  the 
route  by  Egypt.  Aleppo,  Antioch,  Sue- 
diah,  Beyroot,  will  start  into  new  life; 
and  we  make  bold  to  say,  that  ere  the 
present  generation  has  passed  away,  Syria 
will  be  rebuilding  her  ruined  walls,  and 
restoring  her  waste  places  to  cultivation, 
and  her  people  to  prosperity. 

Syria  is  too  helpless  to  be  able  to  work 
out  her  own  regeneration  ;  but  the  wants 
of  others  will  accomplish  what  she  could 
not  accomplish  for  herself.  England  must 
have  a  short  and  safe  route  to  the  East. 
British  India  was  never  so  profitable  to 
us  as  now.  It  has  grown  from  a  province 
to  a  vast  empire,  presenting  a  noble  out- 
let and  rich  employment  for  our  youth, 
offering  an  ever-expanding  market  for 
our  trade,  and  a  region  in  which  cotton 
may  be  cultivated  to  any  extent  to  supply 
our  staple  manufacture,  and  constituting 
a  mighty  lever,  by  which,  both  commer- 
cially and  politically,  we  can  act  upon  the 
other  countries  of  the  East.  But  what- 
ever is  most  precious,  is  held  by  the  most 
precarious  tenure.  No  one,  we  presume, 
is  so  sanguine  as  to  think  that  the  revolt 
of  the  Sepoys  is  the  last  great  peril  to 
which  our  Indian  empire  is  exposed.  In 
proportion  as  the  resources  of  the  country 
are  developed,  and  as  intercommunication 
increases,  a  spirit  of  homogeneity  will 
grow  up  amongst  the  native  population, 
supplanting  the  present  diversities,  and 
exciting  efforts  of  an  ever-widening  na- 
tionality to  throw  off  the  alien  British  ele- 
ment in  the  administration.  Russia,  too, 
is  approaching  to  menace  and  disturb  our 
rule  from  without.  And  although  neither 
of  these  dangers  is  very  pressing,  they 
certainly  lend  additional  force  to  the  com- 
mercial considerations  which  compel  us  to 
improve  and  facilitate  our  communica- 
tions with  the  East,  especially  at  a  time 
like  the  present,  when  the  reopening  of 
the  Eastern  question  is  not  likely  to  be 
long  delayed. 

The  Suez  Canal  is  a'magnificent  project, 
but  it  is  one  rather  for  posterity  than  for ! 


our  own  times.  Were  it  successfully  exe- 
cuted, we  should  have  an  open  canal  unit- 
ing the  Indian  seas  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean— an  Egyptian  Bosphorus,  through 
which  vessels  of  twenty-five  hundred  tons 
could  pass  fully  laden,  and  so  sail  right  on 
without  obstruction  from  London  to  Cal- 
cutta. But  the  scheme  is  too  hazardous 
and  too  costly  to  be  other  than  a  failure 
at  the  present  time.  And  the  only  imme- 
diate effects  of  the  operations  for  its  con- 
struction are,  to  fill  Egypt  with  French- 
men, and  to  give  them  a  great  influence 
over  the  native  population — to  raise  a 
strong  entrenchment  (a  rampart  and 
broad  wet  ditch)  all  along  the  frontier  of 
Egypt  on  the  side  of  Syria — and  to  in- 
volve the  Viceroy  in  obligations  to 
France,  from  which  he  will  not  easily  ex- 
tricate himself.  Even  if  the  project  were 
more  practicable  in  its  nature,  and  less 
suspicious  in  its  origin,  it  would  not  be  a 
project  for  British  enterprise.  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  have  two  strings  to  one's 
bow.  There  is  already  a  good  route  to 
the  East  through  Egypt ;  and  instead  of 
spending  or  wasting  money  on  the  Suez 
Canal,  it  would  be  immeasurably  better 
for  England  that  another  and  shorter 
route  to  the  same  goal  were  constructed 
through  Syria.  Such  a  route  could  be 
constructed  for  a  fourth  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  Suez  Canal ;  it  is  shorter ;  and 
its  political  advantages  also  would  be  on 
the  side  of  this  country.  It  would  not 
only  give  us  a  double  route  to  our  East- 
ern possessions,  and  thereby  lessen  the 
evil  consequences  of  any  outburst  of  Gall- 
ic conquest  toward  Egypt — an  outburst 
which  might  be  favored  by  Russia  ( just 
as  she  offered  us  Candia  to  obtain  our 
cooperation  in  1853) — but  it  would  at  the 
same  time  strengthen  British  influence  •  in 
one  of  the  most  important  strategical 
points  of  the  globe. 

The  British  Government  has  long  had 
its  eye  fixed  on  the  valley  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, as  likely  to  furnish  a  good  route 
to  our  Indian  possessions.  Of  the  navi- 
gability of  the  Euphrates  in  ancient  times, 
and  even  in  comparatively  modern  times, 
there  exists  ample  proof;  and  Colonel 
Chesney,  when  sent  out  by  the  British 
Government  in  1830,  after  careful  explora- 
tions, reported  that  it  was  practicable  to 
repair  the  old  route.  His  opinion  has 
been  fully  confirmed  by  subsequent  ex- 
plorers. Foremost  among  these  are  Cap- 
tains Charlewood  and  Campbell,  the  for- 
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mer  of  whom  expresses  his  conviction,  ] 
"  that  there  are  no  obstacles  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Euphrates  from  Jaber  (the 
point  nearest  to  the  Mediterranean)  to 
the  Persian  Gulf,  throughout  the  entire 
year."  The  latter  says :  "  Of  the  practi- 
cability of  the  line  there  is  no  doubt.  The 
boats  now  on  the  Indus  were  the  ones  I 
worked  up  the  Euphrates  in  1 840.  The 
fact  that  a  sufficient  volume  of  water  al- 
ways finds  a  vent,  without  any  thing  like 
the  peril  of  the  Iron  Gates  of  the  Danube, 
shows  that  there  is  no  really  serious  or 
insurmountable  obstruction  to  be  over- 
come." He  adds :  "  Where  is  there  now 
difficulty  in  obtaining  boats  to  run  a 
speed  of  twelve  to  thirteen  knots,  and 
drawing  not  more  than  two  feet  of  water  ? 
Such  boats  are  to  be  seen  every  day  on 
the  Thames,  and  with  these  the  Eu- 
phrates can  be  navigated  from  end  to 
end."  In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Laird,  the 
shipbuilder,  undertook  to  furnish  steamers 
to  navigate  the  Euphrates,  drawing  only 
two  feet  of  water,  capable  of  carrying  a 
large  amount  of  merchandise  and  passen- 
gers, and  at  a  speed,  when  loaded,  of 
twelve  knots  an  hour. 

Six  years  ago,  the  project  of  develop- 
ing :in  overland  route  to  the  East  through 
Syria  was  completed,  by  a  minute  survey 
of  the  country  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Euphrates,  which  established  the 
fact  that  a  railway  could  be  easily  con- 
structed between  the  two  points.  An 
excellent  harbor  was  found  on  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  Bay  of  Antioch,  from 
which  port  the  railway  was  to  run  by 
Antioch  aud  Aleppo  to  Jaber  Castle  on 
the  Euphrates.  The  expense  of  con- 
structing the  harbor,  which  was  estimat- 
ed at  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  to  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  was  to  be  borne  by  the  Turkish 
Government,  which  likewise  engaged  to 
carry  out  the  works,  under  the  direction 
of  English  engineers,  simultaneously  with 
those  of  the  railwav.    The  total  cost  of 

• 

the  line  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Euphrates  was  estimated  at  somewhat 
loss  than  a  million  and  a  half  sterling.  A 
line  of  telegraph  was  to  accompany  the 
railway,  extending  also  down  to  Kurnah, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  from 
whence  the  submarine  cable  was  to  tra- 
verse the  shallows  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  Arabian  Sea  to  Kurrachee,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus. 

Political      difficulties     have    hitherto 


prevented  the  execution  of  this  pro- 
ject, but  its  ultimate  realization  is  cer- 
tain. Every  thing  had  been  arranged 
with  the  Turkish  Government — even  a  fir- 
man, we  believe,  had  been  obtained  by 
the  English  company — when  the  strenuous 
opposition  of  France  caused  the  Porte  to 
withdraw,  or  at  least  suspend,  its  sanction 
to  the  construction  of  the  works.  The 
French  Government  foresaw  that  this  pro- 
ject, if  proceeded  with,  would  be  fatal  to 
their  pet  scheme  of  the  Suez  Canal ;  they 
also  saw  that  it  would  give  England  as 
formidable  a  position  in  Syria  as  the  Suez 
Canal  was  expected  to  give  to  France  in 
Egypt.  There  may  be  war  in  the  East 
before  the  project  can  be  resumed,  but 
war  will  only  prove  more  forcibly  the  ne- 
cessity for  sucn  a  route.  At  present,  all 
the  merchandise  of  Europe  which  pene- 
trates into  Central  Asia  is  conveyed  along 
the  wretched  caravan-road  which  starts 
from  Trcbizonde,  on  the  Black  Sea,  and, 
after  winding  by  Erzeroum  through  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  enters  the  north- 
western angle  of  Persia  at  Tabreez.  We 
need  not  speak  of  the  superior  advantage 
of  a  route  through  Syria.  It  is  obvious 
that,  if  the  Euphrates  valley  route  were 
opened,  merchandise  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean could  be  conveyed  into  the  heart  of 
Persia  in  the  time  that  it  now  takes  to 
convey  it  to  Trcbizonde.  What  we  desire 
especially  to  call  attention  to  is  this — that 
the  caravan  road  from  Trebizonde  to  Per- 
sia passes  close  to  the  frontiers  of  Russia ; 
so  that  the  least  extension  southward 
would  give  her  the  command  of  this  high- 
way to  Central  Asia.  The  commercial 
consequences  to  this  country  of  such  an 
event  would  be  very  serious.  The  recent 
history  of  the  trans-Caucasian  provinces 
shows  that,  wherever  Russia  enters  as 
master,  there  she  erects  tariffs  prohibitory 
of  foreign  merchandise,  permitting  the 
consumption  of  no  goods  but  her  own. 
Besides  the  money-value  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement, she  knows  that,  where  com- 
merce goes,  influence  follows.  Acting 
upon  this  principle,  Russia  has  long  striven, 
and  with  considerable  success,  to  possess 
herself  of  the  trade  with  Central  Asia ;  and 
it  can  not  be  doubted  that,  as  soon  as  she 
gets  the  command  of  the  caravan-road  by 
Tabreez,  ( which  will  certainly  be  very  soon,) 
her  first  step  will  be  to  raise  obstacles  to 
the  transit  of  European  merchandise,  and 
especially  to  that  or  her  great  rival  in  the 
East,  England. 
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Egypt  is  by  no  means  suited  for  the 
European  constitution,  but  the  climate  of 
Syria  is  almost  as  favorable  as  could  be 
desired.  The  sea-breezes  temper  the  heat 
of  the  seaport  towns,  *and  the  vicinity  of 
the  mountains  enables  any  European  inha- 
bitant of  Beyroot  or  Tripoli  to  obtain  not 
merely  a  change  of  air,  but  of  climate,  in 
a  couple  of  hours'  time.  On  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  Lebanon  you  may  find  per- 
petual spring.  Of  the  amenities  and  utili- 
tarian attractions  of  Syria  as  a  place  of  re- 
sidence, Mr.  Wortabet,  a  native  Syrian 
educated  in  this  country,  and  who,  if  some- 
what enthusiastic  in  his  anticipations,  may 
be  fully  trusted  in  his  statement  of  facts, 
thus  writes : 

"The  climate  is  good;  and,  unless  in  the 
marshy  lands  of  Alexandretta,  or  the  hot  plains 
of  the  interior,  no  diseases  of  any  particular 
kind  prevail  Mount  Lebanon  is  exceedingly 
healthy.  Are  you  in  search  of  a  cool  and  brac- 
ing atmosphere  ?  Behold  it  in  Lebanon. 
Every  where  is  romantic  grandeur  and  wild 
beauty,  sweet  glens  and  gurgling  streams — 
vineyards,  and  groves  of  mulberry,  fig,  and 
pine  trees ;  .  .  .  and  beyond,  the  billows 
of  the  rolling  Mediterranean.  .  .  .  The 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  Lebanon  will 
be  the  fashionable  watering-place  between  India 
and  England.  Here,  on  this  mount,  friends 
long  separated  will  yet  meet ;  the  mother  will 
clasp  to  her  bosom  her  long-absent  boy;  and 
here  the  civilian  and  soldier  brothers  may  greet 
each  other  after  a  long  separation." — Vol.  i., 
pp.  184-6. 

Again: 

u  The  best  mutton  or  beef  is  sold  for  about 
three  pence  a  pound.  Vegetables  and  fruits  are 
abundant :  for  a  penny  or  two  you  can  purchase 
more  than  you  require  for  a  day,  (supposing  you 
don't  grow  your  own  stock.)  For  another 
penny  or  two  you  can  have  an  ample  quantity 
of  fresh  milk  every  day.  Fowls  are  sold  from 
sixpence  to  a  shilling  a  pair;  turkeys,  geese, 
and  ducks  are  proportionately  cheap.  The  only 
uncomfortable  thing  about  Mount  Lebanon  at 
present  is  its  poor  houses ;  this,  however,  is  not 
without  its  remedy,  as  there  are  plenty  of  ma- 
sons who  will  soon  put  one  in  order  for  you,  or 
build  you  a  new  one  on  short  notice. 

"The  sportsman  requires  no  license  here; 
and  I  assure  him  that  game  is  not  very  scarce 
on  this  mountain.  Herds  of  deer  are  occasion- 
ally met  with,  and  many  a  wild  boar  revels  in 
the  thickets,  forests,  and  marshes."  (Vol.  i.,  p. 
136.)  "  Pigeons  and  partridges  were  beyond 
number."— VoL  i.,  p.  284. 

Silk  and  wine  are  at  present  the  staple 
produce  of  the  Lebanon.  It  is  singular  to 
find  the  peaceful  production  of  the  silk- 


worm among  the  chief  employment  of  a 
people  of  warriors ;  but  silk  has  from  time 
immemorial  been  the  chief  resource  of  the 
Syrian  mountaineer.  For  probably  a 
thousand  years,  the  silk  of  Lebanon  has 
been  known  in  the  Eastern  markets  for  its 
rich  yellow*  and  for  the  fineness  of  its 
thread.  Of  late  years,  silk-factories  have 
been  established  in  considerable  numbers, 
both  by  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen ;  and 
this  introduction  of  European  capital  and 
enterprise,  so  beneficial  to  the  native  peas- 
antry, is  steadily  on  the  increase.  As 
Beyroot  is  the  chief  port  of  Syria,  it  is 
chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  town 
that  these  factories  are  established.  De- 
scribing a  ride  up  to  the  bights  above  Bey- 
root, Mr.  Wortabet  says : 

"  The  road  is  an  ascent  between  gardens  of 
mulberry  trees,  on  the  leaves  of  which  the  na- 
tives feed  their  silkworms.  ...  It  is  born 
pleasing  aod  interesting  to  hear  the  people  of  a 
summer's  evening  sing  at  their  helale,  where 
they  immerse  the  cocoons  in  hot  water,  and 
where  the  smooth  thread  is  wound  on  the  reel 
— in  other  words,  where  the  raw  silk  is  manu- 
factured. There  are  many  of  these  helali*  in 
the  gardens  about  Beyroot,  and  the  traveler 
will  be  interested  in  visiting  one  of  them,  as 
also  a  silkworm-house.  They  are  to  be  met 
with  plenteously  during  the  season,  which  is 
spring.  The  natives  formerly  sent  their  raw 
silk  to  be  reeled  in  Europe,  but  they  have 
awakened  to  the  advantage  of  reeling  it  for 
themselves;  and  hence  the  traveler  will  now 
meet  in  the  vicinity  of  Beyroot,  as  also  in 
Mount  Lebanon  and  other  parts  of  Syria,  silk- 
factories  for  the  purpose," — Vol.  i.  pp.  6.^-9. 

The  vineyards  of  the  Lebanon  are  re- 
markably luxuriant.  The  grapes  form  an 
inportant  portion  of  the  peasants'  food, 
and  they  yield  good,  in  some  instances 
excellent  wine.  Mr.  Wortabet's  favora- 
ble account  of  them  is  amply  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  other  travelers.  He 
says: 

"  The  vineyards,  which  rise  in  terraces  one 
above  another  till  they  reach  nearly  to  the 
summit  of  Lebanon,  abound  in  the  most  lus- 
cious grapes  imaginable,  of  which  there  are 
different  kinds ;  one,  called  the  walnut,  takes 
its  name  from  its  size,  being  as  large  as  that 
fruit ;  another  is  the  long  grape ;  and  another 
is  small  and  round ;  besides  other  kinds,  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  mention.  The  English 
hot-house  grape,  good  as  it  is,  does  not  bear 
comparison  with  our  Syrian  grapes.  The  quan- 
tity grown  is  enormous.  Did  the  Syrian  know 
how  to  make  wine,  Syria  would  soon  become 
the  wine-mart  of  the  world.  What  are  not 
used  as  grapes,  the  natives  dry  into  raisins ; 
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and  the  process  is  this :  The  grapes  are  gath- 
ered in  September,  washed  in  a  composition  of 
lye,  water,  and  oil ;  after  which  they  are 
ppread  on  a  mat  to  dry,  and  there  they  remain 
for  about  a  fortnight  in  the  open  sun,  sprinkled 
once  or  twice  every  few  days  with  this  compo- 
sition. They  are  then  gathered  and  put  into 
sacks  of  haircloth,  and  sold  as  raisins.  Some 
grapes  are  made  into  a  sort  of  treacle,  called 
dibs,  whilst  the  refuse  thereof  is  made  into 
wine  and  arrak.  There  is  only  one  kind  of 
wine  manufactured  in  this  country,  known  by 
the  name  of  Lebanon  wine,  or  tin  <Toro.  It  is 
a  light  kind,  and,  although  the  contrary  has 
been  alleged,  is  intoxicating.  A  kind  of  spirit, 
called  arrak,  is  likewise  manufactured  from  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  and  is  used  by  the  natives 
in  visits  of  ceremony  and  on  festivals ;  on  which 
occasions  it  is  handed  round  in  small  finjars  or 
wine-cups.  In  its  manufacture  ornise-seed  is 
used.  .  .  .  The  Syrians  are  by  no  means  par- 
tial to  liquors  of  any  kind ;  and  drunkenness 
hitherto  has  been  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  the  coun- 
try."—Vol.  L  pp.  130-2. 

The  favorable  climate  and  excellent  na- 
tural resources  of  Syria  may  recommend 
it  to  tourists,  or  to  a  few  adventurous 
settlers ;  but  they  would  have  little  or  no 
effect  in  regenerating  the  country,  were 
not  these  favorable  facts  accompanied  by 
considerations  of  far  more  powerful  influ- 
ence. It  is  her  geographical  position  that 
will  do  every  thing  for  Syria.  For  twelve 
centuries  it  has  wrought  her  wo  by  at- 
tracting to  her  plains  all  the  warring  ar- 
mies of  the  East — and  we  do  not  say  that 
her  trouble  from  this  cause  is  wholly 
over ;  but  henceforth  her  fate  will  be  re- 
versed, and  she  will  be  repaid  for  her  past 
sufferings  by  the  great  advantages  which 
her  geographical  position  will  in  these  al- 
tered times  secure  for  her.  Railways  and 
steam-navigation  are  so  diminishing  dis- 
tances, that  the  ends  of  the  earth  are  com- 
ing together.  And  the  region  between 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
Persian  Gulf — the  umbilicus  terrce,  the 
very  center  of  the  Old  World,  and  ap- 
proachable on  three  sides  by  sea — will  be 
the  great  place  of  meeting,  the  entrepot 
of  nations.  It  will  be  the  grand  "  port- 
age" of  the  world — as  far  surpassing  in 
importance  the  Isthmus  of  Danen  as  the 
Old  World  trauscends  in  bulk  and  popu- 
lation the  New.  We  shall  then  see  the 
resurrection  of  Mesopotamia;  and  the 
now  desert  valley-land  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  the  seat  of  the  old  empires  of 
Xineveh  and  Babylon,  will  again  become 
the  home  of  a  flourishing  civilization. 

The  region  of  the  Euphrates  valley,  as 


history  well  establishes,  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  valuable  in  the  world ;  and 
its  restoration  to  fertility  would  be  an  im- 
mediate benefit  to  the  world  at  large. 
What  is  the  great  commercial  phenome- 
non of  the  age  in  the  countries  of  Europe 
but  that  consumption  is  outstripping  pro- 
duction, and  that  the  products  of  the  soil 
can  not  be  had  in  sufficient  abundance  for 
our  wants?  We  can  augment  rapidly 
and  to  any  extent  the  machinery  for 
manufacturing  calico,  grinding  corn,  or 
crushing  sugar ;  but  the  great  problem  of 
the  day  is,  where  to  get  the  raw  mate- 
rials in  sufficient  quantity  ?  Chambers  of 
commerce  talk  of  invading  the  wastes  of 
Central  Africa,  to  find  a  new  cotton  re- 
gion ;  and  as  for  corn,  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  has  already  ceased  to  be  self-sup- 

Eorting.  But  for  Egypt,  Russia,  and  the 
ack-scttlements  of  "North-America,  the 
more  advanced  countries  of  Europe  could 
not  exist,  and  civilization  would  be  starved 
out  at  its  centers.  Owing  to  the  increase 
of  population,  and  to  the  gradual  drafting 
of  men  from  agriculture  to  other  kinds  of 
work,  which  usually  takes  place  in  old 
countries,  it  appears  that  the  greater  part 
of  Puurope  is  becoming  less  and  less  able 
to  furnish  food  for  its  population,  and  ac- 
cordingly must  call  new  regions  into  culti- 
vation to  produce  the  requisite  supplies. 
Mesopotamia  will  be  the  first  of  those  re- 
gions. Although  now  a  desert,  anciently 
two  of  the  world's  greatest  capitals  stood 
on  its  plains,  containing  and  surrounded 
by  probably  as  dense  a  population  as  any 
country  has  since  witnessed.  The  entire 
soil  is  alluvial,  and  of  the  richest  kind, 
extending  for  hundreds  of  miles  with 
hardly  a  stone  to  be  found  on  its  surface. 
It  has  lain  fallow  for  centuries;  indeed, 
a  great  part,  renewed  or  coated  over  by 
the  deposits  of  the  yearly  inundations,  bas 
never  yet  been  under  cultivation.  It  only 
needs  a  regime  of  order  and  enterprise  to 
become  again  what  it  was  of  yore — a  gar- 
den. We  see  what  marvels  irrigation  can 
work  in  the  plains  of  India ;  but  not  even 
in  the  most  favored  Doab  of  our  Eastern 
empire  is  the  construction  of  canals  so 
easy  by  half,  or  the  produce  so  abundant, 
as  would  be  the  case  in  Mesopotamia. 
So  near  to  each  other  arc  the  channels  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  that  at  Bagdad, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  their 
confluence,  they  are  not  more  than  twen- 
ty-five miles  separate;  and  the  interven- 
ing ground,  flat,  loamy,  and   unencum- 
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bered  by  stone  or  rock,  might,  in  the 
cheapest  and  easiest  manner,  be  intersect- 
ed by  irrigating  canals  and  rills.  In  an- 
cient time 8,  the  greatest  attention  was  de- 
voted to  these  means  of  agricultural  im- 
provement. "A  system  of  navigable 
canals,  that  may  excite  the  admiration  of 
even  the  modern  engineer,"  says  Mr.  Lay- 
ard,  "  connected  together  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris ;"  and  there  still  exist  the  re- 
mains of  many  fine  lines  of  canal,  which 
might  again  be  rendered  available.  As 
the  country  is  now,  so  was  it  at  first.  It 
was  the  art  and  industry  of  man  that  con- 
verted the  desert  plain  into  a  garden,  by 
leading  over  its  bare  baked  soil  the  fertil- 
izing waters  of  the  rivers.  This  was 
done  in  barbarous  times,  when  the  world 
was  three  thousand  years  younger  than  it 
is  now.  We  may  be  confident  that  the 
present  century  will  witness  the  revival 
of  the  old  land  by  the  same  means — with 
the  addition  of  a  line  of  steamers  on  the 
rivers,  whose  banks  will  also  shake  under 
the  rush  of  the  steam-cars,  and  be  sur- 
mounted by  the  airy  lines  of  the  tele- 
graph. 

It  is  strange  to  feel  one's  self  standing 
on  the  eve  of  events  which  will  mark  a 
turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
It  is  strange  to  see  the  stream  of  progress, 
after  filling  Europe,  reversing  its  course, 
and  pouring  back  to  refill  the  fountains 
from  which  it  originally  flowed.  It  is 
striking  to  see  the  seat  of  long  dead  em- 
pires about  to  start  into  new  life ;  com- 
merce to  return  to  its  old  channels,  popu- 
lation to  its  old  seats.  Somewhat  humili- 
ating, too,  to  reflect  that  these  great 
changes  must  be  preceded  or  accom- 
panied by  the  downfall  of  a  race  that  was 
one  of  the  mightiest  of  its  day.  Before 
the  commingled  influence  of  arms  and 
commerce,  the  Turk  will  lose  his  suprema- 
cy in  Syria,  and  the  country  will  gradual- 
ly regain  its  old  religion.  The  cradle  of 
Christianity  will  again  become  its  home. 
The  churches  in  Asia  will  again  lift  up 
their  heads.  Syria  will  be  made  pros- 
perous, and  will  become  Christian.  When 
changes  so  great  may  already  be  regarded 
as  certain  and  not  remote,  may  we  not 
venture  upon  another  anticipation,  and 
think  hopefully  of  a  scattered  people  as 
well  as  of  a  fallen  country  ? 

We  live  in  an  age  of  marvels,  when  the 
ordinary  march  of  affairs  is  ever  and  anon 
interrupted  by  the  occurrence  of  events 
for  which  we  seek  in  vain  a  parallel  in  the 


past.  The  sublime  Providence  which 
rules  all,  is  at  present  conducting  the 
grand  drama  of  human  affairs  by  a  series 
of  surprises.  We,  the  actors  in  that 
drama,  the  creatures  and  agents  of  that 
Providence,  are  called  to  assist  in  startling 
and  momentous  denouements,  which,  un- 
known to  ourselves,  our  blind  and  feeble 
action  has  been  preparing.  The  analogy 
between  the  life  of  nations  and  of  the  in- 
dividual man  long  ago  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  philosophic  historians;  but  the 
events  of  the  present  century,  in  compel- 
ling us  to  extend  that  analogy,  are  bring- 
ing us  face  to  face  with  a  truth  undreamt  of 
before.  The  impetuous  action  and  ima- 
ginative beliefs  of  youth — the  regulated 
power  and  critical  judgment  of  manhood 
— the  calm  indifference  and  epicurean 
positivism  of  old  age — these  have  been  re- 
cognized as  characteristic  of  the  growth 
of  nations.  But  now  a  novel  spectacle, 
suggestive  of  a  new  analogy,  is  breaking 
upon  us.  Nations  which  have  been  dead 
for  generations  or  centuries  are  bursting 
their  cerements  and  rising  from  the  tomb. 
Henceforth  we  must  revise  our  opinions, 
and  write  "Resurgam"  upon  the  grave 
of  nations  as  well  as  of  individual  men. 

A  thousand  years  have  passed  since  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe  sprang  into  exist- 
ence, emerging  from  the  ruins  of  the  old 
Roman  Empire.  Since  then,  Europe  has 
beheld  many  changes.  Kingdoms  have 
changed  their  limits,  as  new  powers  ap- 
peared or  old  ones  disappeared  from  the 
scene.  The  royalty  of  Greece  and  Italy 
fell  long  ago,  sinking  from  decrepitude 
into  death.  Poland,  too,  politically  rot- 
ten before  it  was  ripe,  totally  disappeared 
from  the  map  of  Europe.  And  never  yet 
had  a  dead  nation  been  known  to  come  to 
life  again.  A  Tartar  horde  had  conquered 
and  ruled  Russia  in  her  infancy,  and 
passed  away.  A  wave  of  Moorish  invad- 
ers, in  like  manner,  had  passed  over 
youthful  Spain,  which  never  ceased  strug- 
gling until  she  again  became  free.  But 
the  resurrection  of  long-dead  nations  never 
entered  into  the  calculations  of  historians. 
That  new  truth  was  reserved  for  the  pre- 
sent generation.  The  movement  began  in 
the  very  nation  which  had  been  longest, 
and  which  seemed  most  hopelessly  dead. 
Forty  years  ago,  Greece,  which  had 
ceased  to  be  living  Greece  for  nearly 
twentv  centuries,  suddenlv  moved  with 
new  life — so  suddenly  —  that  the  poet 
whose  noblest  verses  had  bewailed  her 
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utter  decay,  himself  assisted  in  the  strug- 
gle which  emancipated  her  from  the 
tomb.  Thirty  years  afterward,  Italy, 
which  had  only  retained  her  name  in  Eu- 
rope as  a  "  geographical  expression," 
moved  next,  and  marked  her  first  wild 
impulse  by  uprearing  a  new  Roman  Re- 

Euolic,  when  behind  the  sword  of  Gari- 
aldi  the  national  flag  was  unfurled  from 
the  Capitol'.  If  the  resurrection  of  Italy 
has  been  more  protracted  than  that  of 
Greece,  the  issue  is  more  complete.  From 
the  Alps  to  Palermo  the  Italians  are  now 
a  united  nation,  and  the  empty  "  geograph- 
ical expression"  has  been  converted  into  a 
formally  recognized  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Even  Poland,  the  last  fallen,  and  the  least 
glorious  of  the  three  extinct  royalties  of 
Europe,  is  now  agitated  with  the  throes 
of  returning  life. 

If  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  era 
of  Reformation — a  time  when  Europe 
revised  her  beliefs  and  opinions — the  pre- 
sent century  may  be  called  the  epoch  of 
Resurrection,  when  Providence  is  restor- 
ing to  their  places  the  lost  nationalities  of 
the  world.  At  such  a  time  we  may  well 
call  attention  to  a  kingdom  vanished,  a 
people  scattered,  but  a  nationality  that  has 
never  been  lost.  When  we  discuss  with 
deep  interest  the  nationality  of  Italy,  of 
Hungary,  of  Poland,  or  even  of  the  JIol- 
steiners  and  Ionians — when  we  boast  or 
admit  that  all  these  have  a  future  before 
them,  and  that  their  restoration  to  a  free 
national  existence  will  have  an  important 
effect,  and  be  a  material  gain  to  any  power 
which  may  aid  them — are  we  not  too  for- 
getful that  there  is  another  nationality, 
far  older  and  more  memorable  than  any  of 
these,  which  may  yet  take  its  place  again 
in  the  world  as  well  as  they  ? 

We  are  simply  politicians,  and  we  re- 
gard things  purely  from  a  political  point 
of  view.  And  looking  in  this  practical 
fashion  at  the  course  of  events  aud  the 
moving  spirit  of  the  times,  two  thoughts 
strike  us.  The  first  of  these  is,  that  it 
would  be  a  strange  thing,  a  thing  so 
strange  as  to  be  most  improbable,  if,  when 
every  nationality  is  moving,  and  succeed- 
ing in  replacing  itself  in  power,  the  most 
remarkable  and  indomitable  nationality  of 
ail  should  be  exempt  from  the  impulse  or 
denied  the  success ;  all  the  more,  seeing 
its  old  ground  is  hardly  even  occupied  by 
a  rival.  The  second  is,  that  if  there  be 
one  country  in  the  world  which  is  certain 
within  a  few  years  to  be  regenerated  and 


raised  anew  into  importance,  it  is  the  re* 
gion  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Le- 
vant. Let  the  reader  reflect — if,  indeed, 
reflection  be  needful — and  while  owning 
the  justice  of  these  two  simple  thoughts, 
he  will  not  fail  to  recognize  also  their  sig- 
nificance. 

The  Jews  are  the  very  type  of  persist- 
ent nationality.  At  the  very  outset  of 
their  career  they  gave  proof  of  this  cha- 
racteristic. Possessed  of  no  country,  sub- 
jects of  an  alien  government,  or  immersed 
and  inclosed  amidst  a  population  more  nu- 
merous and  more  civilized  than  themselves, 
it  might  have  been  deemed  certain  that 
their  nationality  would  become  merged  in 
that  of  the  Egyptians,  and  preposterous 
that  they  should  ever,  by  a  daring  exodus 
from  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  constitute 
themselves  elsewhere  an  independent  na- 
tion. But  they  falsified  the  expectation : 
and  so  it  has  been  with  them  from  that 
hour  to  this.  Forever  menaced  with  ex- 
tinction, they  show  themselves  immortal. 
Persecuted,  exiled,  proscribed,  they  have 
lived  through  all  oppression — they  have 
lived  down  almost  all  opposition.  Oldest 
of  the  nationalities,  that  grew  up  in  the 
shadow  of  the  rising  Pyramids,  that  flou- 
.rished  in  royalty  on  the  hills  of  Judea  be* 
fore  Rome  was  built,  and  when  Greece 
was  still  but  lisping  the  language  which  her 
sous  were  to  make  immortal,  we  find  it 
alive  amongst  us  at  the  present  dav,  enno- 
bled by  merchant  -  princes  of  fabulous 
wealth,  who,  like  sovereigns,  hold  the 
strings  of  peace  and  war,  and  supplying 
to  Europe  statesmen,  orators,  financiers, 
second  to  none ;  while  the  busy  race  pene- 
trate to  all  lands,  prosper  under  all  gov- 
ernments, and  affect  the  currents  of  trade 
and  political  power  to  a  degree  unequaled 
by  any  people  of  similar  numbers  in  the 
world. 

Theirs,  too,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  the 

oldest  existing  religion  in  the  world ;  and 

that  religion  attracts  them  forever  to  their 

ancient  land.     To  them,  above  all  other 

nations,  Jerusalem  is  a  holy  city ;  and 

Palestine  seems  still  theirs,  dejure — a  land 

which  God  gave  to  their  forefathers.    That 

land  still  exists,  now  wanting  masters, 

,  almost  wanting  population.     No  strong 

.  power  is  there  to  exclude,  no  dense  popu- 

I  tation  has  supplanted,  the  ancient  masters 

J  of  the  land.    Palestine  was  never  so  empty 

I  as  now,  never  so  barren,  never  so  calling 

|  for  the  help  of  man.    Arab,  Mongol,  and 

j  Turk,  in  succession,  have  desolated  it ;  and 
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now,  the  last  of  these,  the  Turk,  is  sick ; 
his  rule  is  lost  in  anarchy,  and  the  robbers 
of  Nablous  and  the  Bedouins  of  the  desert 
maintain  a  devastating  interregnum,  until 
some  new  power  appear  on  the  scene. 
Palestine  is  "to  let."  Montefiore,  it  is 
said,  offered  to  take  a  bond  upon  its  re- 
venues as  security  for  moneys  to  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  Porte.  France  aspires  to 
seize,  or  at  least  control  it. 

Is  there  no  other  destiny  for  Palestine 
but  to  remain  a  desert,  or  to  become  the 
appendage  of  an  ambitious  foreign  power  ? 
Syria,  we  have  said,  will  ere  long  be  the 
entrepot  between  East  and  West.  On 
the  Euphrates  and  along  the  coast,  old 
cities  will  revive,  and  new  ones  will  be 
built ;  the  old  times  will  come  back  on  a 
scale  of  greater  vastness  and  grandeur, 
and,  bridging  the  level  deserts,  the  steam- 
car  will  run  in  the  track  of  the  caravan. 
Syria,  then,  will  be  a  place  of  trade — pre- 
eminently. And  who  are  preeminently 
the  traders  of  the  world  ?  Will  there, 
when  the  coming  change  has  taken  place, 
be  any  more  congenial  field  for  the  ener- 
gies of  the  Jew?  The  country  wants 
capital  and  population.  The  Jew  can 
give  it  both.  And  has  not  England  a 
special  interest  in  promoting  such  a  restor- 
ation? Russia  covets  Syria,  and  desires 
to  have  a  Greek  patriarch  supreme  at  Je- 
rusalem. France,  whether  under  Bona- 
parte or  Bourbon,  aspires  to  the  suzerainty 
of  Palestine,  with  a  Latin  bishop,  or  the 
Pope  himself — or  rather,  a  Pope — installed 
on  Mount  Zion.  It  would  be  a  blow  to 
England  if  either  of  her  great  rivals  got 
hold  of  Syria.  Her  empire,  reaching  from 
Canada  in  the  west  to  Calcutta  and  Aus- 
tralia in  the  southern  cast,  would  be  cut  in 


I  two.  England  does  not  covet  any  new 
territories,  but  she  must  see  that  they  do 
not  get  into  the  hands  of  rival  powers. 
She  must  preserve  Syria  to  herself  through 
the  Syrians.  Does  not  policy,  then — if1 
that  were  all— exhort  England  to  foster 
the  nationality  of  the  Jews,  and  aid  them, 
as  opportunity  may  offer,  to  return  as  a 
leavening  power  to  their  old  country  ? 
Rome  persecutes  the  Jews.  No  where 
does  oppression  and  contempt  attend  the 
Jews  so  much  as  in  Rome  itself,  in  the 
despised  Ghetto  quarter  of  the  Eternal 
City.  Russia,  too,  in  her  Greek  orthodoxy, 
contemns  the  Jew.  But  in  England  he  is 
unfrowned  on  by  the  Church,  and  endowed 
with  the  fullest  rights  of  the  citizen.  Eng- 
land also  is  the  great  trading  and  maritime 
power  of  the  world.  To  England,  then, 
naturally  belongs  the  role  of  favoring  the 
settlement  of  Jews  in  Syria.  And  do  not 
the  dictates  of  policy  exhort  her  to  the 
same  course  ?  The  nationality  of  the 
Jews  exists ;  the  spirit  is  there,  and  has 
been  for  three  thousand  years ;  but  the  ex- 
ternal form,  the  crowning  bond  of  union, 
is  still  wanting.  A  nation  must  have  a 
country.  And  is  not  Syria  opening  to 
them  ?  They  seized  it  of  yore,  as  a  wave 
of  armed  and  enthusiastic  warriors :  will 
they  not  ere  long  return  to  it  as  pioneers 
of  civilization,  to  reclothe  the  land  with 
fertility,  and  as  the  busy  agents  of  a  Com- 
merce which  will  bring  together  both  East 
and  West  on  the  neck  of  land  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Levant  ?  The  old 
land,  the  old  people,  and  commerce  flow- 
ing again  in  its  old  channels.  We  see 
strange  things  nowadays  ;  may  not  this 
also  be  one  of  the  notable  sights  of  this 
epoch  of  Resurrection  ? 
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FROM  THE  DANISH  OF  B.   S.  INGEMANN. 


BT  MRS.  BUSHBT. 


TnE  passing-bell,  ding  dong !  ding  dong ! 

Hark  !  calls  me  to  the  dead. 
Let  me,  'midst  prayers  and  holy  song, 
Now  sleep  that  sleep,  so  deep,  so  long, 

Upon  this  soft,  smooth  bed ! 
The  passing-bell,  ding  dong!  ding  dong  I 

Hark  1  calls  me  to  the  dead. 
A  king  I  was  but  late — a  strong, 

A  mighty  empire's  head ; 
The  world  too  small  with  its  countless  throng, 
And  now  a  coffin  is  too  long ! 
The  passing-bell,  ding  dong  1  ding  dong ! 

Hark !  calls  me  to  the  dead. 

*  It  is  well  known  that  Charles  V.,  one  of  the 
greatest  monarchs  of  Europe,  tired  of  ambition,  and 
of  the  overwhelming  cares  of  his  extensive  govern- 
ment, retired,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Justus,  where  he  not  only  abjured 
all  the  luxuries  of  his  elevated  station,  but  subjected 
himself  to  many  severe  penances.  "  To  display  his 
zeal  and  merit  the  favor  of  Heaven/1  says  Robertson, 
in  his  Life  of  Charles,  "  he  fixed  on  an  act  as  wild  and 
uncommon  as  any  that  superstition  ever  suggested 
to  a  weak  and  disordered  fancy.  He  resolved  to 
celebrate  his  own  obsequies  before  his  death.  He 
ordered  his  tomb  to  be  erected  in  the  chapel  of  the 
monastery.  His  domestics  marched  thither  in  fu- 
neral procession,  with  black  tapers  in  their  hands. 
He  himself  followed  in  his  shroud.  He  was  laid  in 
his  coffin  with  much  solemnity.  The  service  for  the 
dead  was  chanted,  and  Charles  joined  in  the  prayers 
which  were  offered  up  for  the  rest  of  his  soul,  min- 
gling his  tears  with  tho*e  which  his  attendants  shed, 
as  if  they  had  been  celebrating  a  real  funeral.  The 
ceremony  closed  with  sprinkling  holy  water  on  the 
coffin  in  the  usual  form,  and  all  the  assistants  retir- 
ing, the  doors  of  the  chapel  were  shut.  Then  Charles 
rose  out  of  the  coffin,  and  withdrew  to  his  apartment, 
full  of  those  awful  sentiments  which  such  a  lingular 
feolcmnity  was  calculated  to  inspire." 

[The  fatigue  and  excitement  of  this  ceremony  in 
which  he  took  part  brought  on  a  fit  of  fever,  which 
in  atxHit  three  weeks  carried  him  off.  He  died  on 
the  twenty-first  of  September,  1558,  in  his  fifty-ninth 
year,  (59th.)  His  body,  inclosed  in  a  magnificent 
c  >ffin,  lies  in  the  grand  mausoleum  of  the  E-curial, 
where  we  saw  it  a  few  summers  ago,  down  a  flight 
of  fifty-one  marble  stops,  under  the  great  dome  of 
the  cathedral  church  of  the  Escurial.  The  mauso- 
leum is  an  octagon  wi'h  marble  shelves,  on  each  side 
of  which  are  deposited  the  coffins  of  the  royul  family 
of  Spain. — Ed.  of  the  Eclectic.] 


Hush !  hush !    Ah !  softer,  softer  yet ; 

Disturb  my  dreams  no  more. 
Hush  !  let  me  sleep  in  peace,  and  let 
Me  now  all  earthly  things  forget, 

And  the  crown  I  lately  wore. 
Hush !  hush  1     Ah  I  softer,  softer  yet; 

Disturb  my  dreams  no  more. 
Let  now  my  name  aside  be  set, 

And  flattery's  words  be  o'er. 
Behold  1  a  corpse  I  lie,  though  yet 
The  gates  of  heaven  I  have  not  met 
Hush  I  hush  1     Ah !  softer,  softer  yet ; 

Disturb  my  dreams  no  more. 

Hasten,  hasten,  onward  bear 

Me  now  to  calm  repose. 
Haste,  let  my  weary  bones  rest  there, 
Within  tbat  vaulted  chamber,  where 

Yon  lamp  sepulchral  glows. 
Hasten,  hasten,  onward  bear 

Me  now  to  calm  repose. 
Take  back  tho  crown  'twas  mine  to  wear, 

So  laden  with  all  human  woes ; 
That  crown  I  may  no  longer  bear — 
'Tis  bloody  1     Ah !  then  cleanse  it  fair; 
And  hasten,  hasten,  onward  bear 

Me  now  to  calm  repose. 

Hush  1  hush !     Ah  1  grant  me  rest, 

Grant  me  rest  within  the  grave. 
Never  was  my  spirit  blest, 
Never  to  my  bosom  rest 

The  gnawing  worm  yet  gave. 
Hush  !  hush !     Ah !  grant  me  rest, 

Grant  me  rest  within  the  grave. 
The  worm  alone  is  the  constant  guest 

Of  the  king  as  of  the  slave. 
Ay,  ever  does  the  worm  infest 
And  prey  upon  the  human  breast 
Hush !  hush  !     Ah !  grant  me  rest, 

Grant  me  rest  within  the  grave. 

Hither,  hither,  come  ye  mighty 

To  this  fir-wood  chest; 
Hither  come,  and  ye  shall  see 
Him  whom,  among  the  great  lik 

The  world  called  greatest,  bos'. 
Hither,  hither,  come  ye  mighty 

To  this  fir-wood  chest 
He  who  wielded  scepters  three, 
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He  who  could  so  eisy  wrest 
Kingdoms  from  the  mightiest,  he 
Now  fights— alas !  that  it  should  be ! — 
Now  fights  with  loathsome  reptiles,  see ! 

Within  this  narrow  chest 

The  passing-bell,  ding  dong!  ding  dongl 

Let  peace  be  with  the  dead. 
Let  him,  'midst  prayers  and  holy  song, 
Now  sleep  that  sleep,  so  deep,  so  long, 


Upon  this  soft,  smooth  bed. 
The  passing-bell,  ding  dong !  ding  dong ! 

Let  peace  be  with  the  dead. 
A  king  he  was  but  late — a  strong, 

A  mighty  empire's  head  ; 
The  world  too  small  with  its  countless  throng, 
And  now  a  coffin  is  too  long. 
The  passing-bell,  ding  dong!  ding  dong! 

Let  peace  be  with  the  dead ! 


From    the    London    Eclectic. 


THE    UNWRITTEN     HISTORY    OF    THE    EARTH    AND    MAN.* 


Those  of  our  readers  who  have  perused 
— as  who  has  not  ? — the  exciting  narrative 
of  M'Clintock,  must  have  been  especially 
held  by  a  breathless  interest  as  the  period 
of  the  revelation  arrived.  After  those 
toilsome  wanderings  over  the  wild  fields 
of  ice,  after  every  trace  had  been  watched 
with  intense  anxiety,  every  piece  of  wood 
examined,  and  even  an  old  metal  or  brass 
button  becoming  a  valuable  link  or  clue  of 
evidence,  with  what  kindred  excitement 
we  see  the  brave  party  of  voyagers  in  each 
little  isolated  Esquimaux  village,  with  its 
lone  hut  or  two,  and  its  inhabitants  cut  off 
eternally  from  the  world  and  from  life  and 
vegetation,  to  live,  to  die,  to  all  unknown. 
And  when  we  approach  that  cairn,  how 
we  thrill,  as  if  by  some  strange  spirit-in- 
timation and  whispering!  jkTClintock 
writes :  "  I  can  not  divest  myself  of  the 
belief  that  some  record  was  left  here" 
And  when  leaving  the  cairn  of  Cape 
Herschell,  the  mournful  records  are  found 
in  those  solitary  skeletons  bleaching  in 
that  land  of  eternal  snow.  There  those 
fragments  of  the  pair  of  worked  slippers. 
Ah !  fair  hands  which  wrought  them ; 
little  did  the  weaver  think  of  the  doom  of 
him  for  whom  they  were  wrought.  And 
the  Bible,  the  little  Bible  lined  and  marked 
with  its  marginal  notes ;  and  \  the  little 

volume    of   Christian    melodies,   "From 

■  ■!■ 

*  Prehistoric  Man:  Researches  into  the  Origin 
of  Civilization  in  the  Old  and  New  World.  By 
Dahibl  Wilson,  LL.D.  Two  Vols.  Cambridge: 
Macmillan  &  Co. 


to  C.  G.  Graham  Gore."     Cheerful 

Graham  Gore ;  there  lost  amidst  those 
wild  wastes  of  desolation  and  snow; 
what  a  tale  of  terror  and  of  despair.  But 
it  is  all  a  brief  inference ;  all  is  lost  to  us ; 
few  are  the  signs  which  reach  us.  The 
doom  is  known  indeed,  but  it  is  all  a  sad 
unwritten  history. 

A  poet  tells,  and  beautifully  tells,  the 
story  of  the  picture  and  the  old  oak  chest ; 
the  picture  and  the  skeleton ;  the  story  of 
the  bride  entombed  in  her  beauty  in  the 
vast  trunk — she  was  lost  from  her  mar- 
riage hour —  and  how  the  father  and  the 
husband  died,  and  how  the  house  became 
tenantless,  then  went  to  strangers ;  but 
through  all  the  changes  how  that  large 
oak  chest  occupied  its  place  there,  a  curi- 
osity, with  its  strange  carving,  and  the 
mystic  portrait  above  it  of  the  fair  Gi- 
nevra;  and  how,  when  generations  had 
rolled  away,  the  chest  was  opened,  and 
I  there  the  secret  was  discovered,  the  skele- 
1  ton  and  the  ring  of  gold,  all  turned  to 
.dust.  How  strange  it  seems  that  no 
whispering  ghostly  thrill  touched  the  fre- 
quent wanderers  in  the  old  chamber — 
nothing  to  indicate  the  dread  and  tender 
secret  haunting  the  room !  But  it  is  even 
so.  The  whole  world  is  a  great  stone 
chest.  What  secrets  it  holds  within  its 
unconscious  heart!  secrets  it  will  not 
whisper,  secrets  it  will  not  give  up.  What 
are  the  marvels  known  to  us  compared 
with  those  all  unknown  !  There  is  unsung 
music,  there  is  unpenned  poetry,  and  it 
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must  be  the  best.  And  so  that  history 
which  has  never  been  penned,  how  pro- 
foundly interesting !  Could  we  read  it  all, 
what  stories,  what  tragedies,  what  come- 
dies too,  all  to  us  unknown,  all  coffined  in 
undecipherable  mystic  scroll  —  unwritten 
history. 

Some  years  since,  in  pulling  down  an 
old  house  in  Gloucestershire,  was  found  a 
secret  chamber  within  the  walls,  a  bed,  a 
table,  a  chair  or  stool,  a  Bible.  The  Bible 
was  open.  When  last  used,  unknown. 
By  whom,  whether  surprised,  taken,  exe- 
cuted in  the  days  of  the  second  James, 
was  all  a  problem.  Young  or  old?  It 
was  all  unwritten  history. 

On  a  hill,  over  our  house,  but  two  or 
three  miles  from  it,  was  a  still  more  re- 
markable monument  and  memorial.  It 
was  a  tumulus  which  two  or  three  years 
ago  was  opened.  With  what  singular 
emotions,  and  yet  what  natural  ones,  we 
entered  that  strange  tomb  on  the  windy 
hill,  a  mound  that  had  stood  like  a  rising 
heap  of  earth  for  ages  to  be  rifled  at  last ; 
the  wide,  wild  plains  stretching  behind  it, 
and  beneath  it  the  lovely  valleys  of  a 
civilized  land ;  but  no  tale  of  the  men  who 
excavated,  or  of  those  who  were  interred 
there.  This,  we  said,  is  no  Saxon  tomb ; 
this  is  no  Roman  mound,  although  the 
Roman  city  of  Woodchester  may  almost 
be  seen  from  hence,  and  a  Roman  fortifi- 
cation probably  rose  on  this  very  spot. 
Here  are  the  memorials  of  a  day  wnen 
men  reared  their  monuments  in  unhewn 
stone,  when  the  arts  of  iron,  if  not  un- 
known, were  in  their  infancy.  Wonder- 
ful tumulus,  coeval  with  the  days  of  David, 
or  Alexander,  or  Romulus,  or  perhaps 
even  earlier,  but  all  unknown.  A  strange 
and  cloudy  region  of  unwritten  history. 

If  ever  our  readers  should  go  to  Scar- 
borough, in  Yorkshire,  they  will  not  fail 
to  turn  aside  into  the  Museum  and  note  a 
coffin  there — a  resinous  tree.  When  it  was 
found  it  contained  a  skeleton ;  and  the 
visitor  may  see  the  skeleton  still ;  and  it 
ought  not  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
coffin,  or  should  have  been  restored.  In 
that  coffin  were  found,  we  believe,  an 
arrow-head,  a  piece  of  gold,  and  what 
chemists  supposed  to  be  some  mistletoe. 
Who  was  this?  Some  Druid  warrior, 
some  sacred  chieftain,  uniting  the  charac- 
ter of  warrior,  priest,  and  bard  ?  Arrow- 
head, mistletoe,  and  gold  seemed  to  say 
that  it  was  so,  and  that  form,  stately  in  its 
decay,  magnificent  even  as  a  skeleton,  seem- 


ed to  affirm  this ;  but  beyond  this  no  trace, 
no  knowledge,  no  sign ;  a  fact  in  archae- 
ology, and  nothing  more.  A  dim  piece  of 
unwritten  history. 

The  world  is  a  great  churchward  full  of 
tombstones  without  inscriptions.  We 
thought  so  the  night  we  walked  from 
Amesbury  to  Salisbury  Plain.  It  was  a 
bright  moonlight  autumn  evening,  twenty 
years  since  now.  We  were  little  better 
then  than  a  romantic  lad.  We  are  will- 
ing that  the  reader  should  smile  at  us* 
We  had  been  speaking  in  Amesbury,  and 
nothing  would  satisfy  us  but  anight  alone. 
We  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  com- 
panionship at  Stonehenge.  Perhaps  we 
may  be  pardoned  for  the  idea  that  those 
stones  would  whisper  secrets  in  our  cars 
by  night  they  were  forbidden  to  utter 
during  the  day.  We  have  crossed  Salis- 
bury Plain  many  times  since  then,  but 
never  had  exactly  the  same  emotions.  A 
rude  pile  of  colossal  stones  coteraporary 
with  what?  with  whom?  one  of  those 
giant  skeletons  of  the  great  Lithio  ages, 
the  times  of  stones,  when  Egypt  was 
rearing  her  pyramids  and  Etruria  her 
tombs ;  a  mighty  mystery,  a  myth  made 
palpable.  We  need  not  say  it  was  a 
solemn  hour  we  spent  that  evening  with 
unwritten  history.  Around  us  that  wide 
plain;  the  moon  silvering  over  with  her 
light  the  hoary  monarchs  of  ages,  the 
winds  gently  panting  across  the  moors, 
the  bark  of  the  dog  from  the  distant  farm, 
the  tinkle  of  the  sheep-bell,  the  shadows 
of  gray-bearded  men  stepping  behind  the 
columns,  and  all  around  the  surging  winds 
of  ages  beating  remorselessly  but  in  vain* 
We  heard  the  toll  of  the  church  from 
Amesbury  church-tower;  but  mystery 
was  all  around  us,  oblivion  had  strewn  her 
poppies  there.  It  was  all  unwritten 
history. 

How  often  we  have  wished  we  could, 
by  the  wave  of  an  enchanter's  wand,  bring 
round  the  days  of  old,  in  all  their  circum- 
stance and  their  variety,  when  we  have 
trod  the  ruins  of  Tintagel,  or  of  Kilgerran, 
or  of  Carephilly,  or  Tinterns,  or  Fountains! 
How  we  have  felt  that  the  old  stone  chest 
retained  and  refused  to  give  up  the  secret 
to  our  bidding !  We  could  not  evoke  the 
day  when  the  rafters  rune  with  the  loud 
wassail  or  the  chapel  echoed  with  the 
nocturn  or  the  matin  hymn.  Yet  some- 
times a  dread  and  awful  hint  transpires. 
St.  Michael's  Mount  is  a  strange  freak  of 
nature  and  of  man.    There  on  the  coast 
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of  Cornwall  it  rises,  when  the  tide  is  out, 
a  lonely  island,  lifting  its  head  and  proudly 
breaking  the  clouds  with  its  feudal  tower 
like  a  strange  fabrication  of  nature,  a 
stone  growing  out  of  the  stone.  Down 
its  perpendicular  cliff  you  look  into  the 
sea,  beneath  the  lantern  of  St.  Michael ; 
and  when  the  wind  is  up,  and  the  sea- 
mews  whistle,  and  the  waves  beat,  how 
they  howl  and  rush  along  those  cliffs  in 
savage  majesty !  You  thread  your  way 
from  corridor  to  corridor  and  room  to 
room,  and  when  you  come  to  the  chapel 
they  take  you  to  the  subterranean  vault 
and  tell  you  the  tale  they  told  us  there 
fifteen  years  since.  When  some  workmen 
were  engaged  in  breaking'open  the  ground 
for  a  new  tomb,  there  stood  before  the 
workmen's  startled  and  terrified  eye  a 
monk,  in  his  cowl,  and  rosary,  and  cross. 
Ages  must  have  elapsed  since  he  bad  been 
walled  in  there,  and  only  so  appeared  to  be 
resolved  instantly  to  dust.  What  secrets  are 
these  ?  what  hints  are  these  ?  Look  at  the 
map  of  Cornwall — see  those  three  head- 
lands pierce  out  to  the  sea :  St.  Michael's 
Mount,  and  the  Logan  Rock,  and  the 
Land's  End.  Often,  in  the  times  of  storm, 
as  we  have  paced  along,  we  have  thought 
we  heard  the  spirits  of  the  cliffs  lifting  up 
their  voices  and  shouting  to  each  other ; 
the  Logan  Rock  with  its  tale  of  old 
Druidic  sacrifice ;  and  St.  Michael's  Mount 
with  its  feudal  and  monastic  legends ;  and 
deep  beneath  both,  in  its  large  and  higher 
antiquity,  the  rugged  and  hoar  spirit  of 
pre-Adamic  time,  from  the  Land's  End ; 
and  each  spirit  of  each  rock  with  a  tale  of 
unwritten  history. 

We  need  scarcely  to  remind  our  read- 
ers of  the  little  unwritten  histories  that 
lurk  in  out-of-the-way  and  unexpected 
places.  How  much  history  we  have  in 
inference,  in  etymologies,  in  the  names  of 
places,  in  institutions,  in  manners  and  cus- 
toms !  These  are  the  documents  of  un- 
written history.  We  might  suggest  two 
or  three  of  those  topics  which  belong  to 
this  classification.  We  have  the  Iliad 
of  Homer,  and  are  all  familiar  with  Troy ; 
but  where  was  the  Tread,  the  Troas, 
where  Paul  left  his  cloak?  Unwritten 
history.  We  all  know  Hannibal  well, 
and  how  he  swept  down  from  the  Alps  on 
the  fair  vintages  of  Italy ;  but  what  route 
did  he  take?  this  we  know  not.  We 
have  volumes  in  our  library,  learnedly 
discussing  the  matter ;  but  it  is  unwritten 
history.    Even  written  histories  suggest 


that  denomination  to  us.  There  is  a  rare 
and  valuable  book,  Deane's  Serpent  -  Wor- 
ship traced  throughout  the  World ;  and 
is  not  that  one  of  the  marvels  of  unwrit- 
ten history  ?  Every  where  the  Aureb, 
the  Dracon ;  every  where  the  Ophiola- 
tria ;  in  the  Augumum  ;  the  snake-stone 
of  the  Druids  and  the  Medusa  of  the  an- 
cients. This  the  snake  is  the  fair  one  of  the 
Cymry,  and  the  gliding  king  of  the  same 
people.  Tropics  or  arctics,  Muscovites, 
Lithuanians,  Mexicans,  Peruvians — every 
where  that  reptile  is  dreaded  and  adored ; 
alike  in  Hindoo  mythology,  where  the 
bright  Chrishna  is  victorious  over  Ca- 
ligga;  in  the  Eddee  of  the  ice,  where 
Tnor  is  victorious  over  the  serpent  in  the 
sea ;  and  in  Grecian  mythology,  where 
Apollo  slays  Python,  and  Hercules  the 
dragon  of  the  Hesperides. 

It  Bishop  Berkeley  began  to  write 
about  tar-water,  and  ended  his  discourse 
with  dissertations  on  the  Trinity,  and  the 
unfoldment  of  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  it  is 
surely  not  surprising  that  upon  such  a 
theme  as  this  we  should  find  our  way  into 
strange  regions.  The  history  of  the  shape 
of  the  cross  would,  we  believe,  be  found 
to  be  associated  with  some  most  unex- 
pected fields  of  thought  and  discovery; 
for  the  cross  is  the  hammer  of  Thor. 
That  hammer  served,  as  all  readers  of  the 
old  Saxon  mythology  will  recollect,  as 
either  hammer,  sword,  or  cross.  That 
form  was  ever  a  sacred  one — the  white 
cross  of  Cusco,  and  the  cross  on  the 
Mexican  sculptures — but  it  is  unioritten 
history. 

Many  and  most  interesting  are  the  un- 
solved problems  of  history.  Where,  for 
instance,  are  the  ten  tribes  "scattered 
abroad"  ?  where  is  their  location  ?  We 
know,  boundless  and  infinite  are  the  va- 
rieties of  speculation ;  but  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted as  remarkable,  that  among  the  Af- 
ghans of  India  there  are  tribes  whose  no- 
menclature, and  habits,  and  priestly  dress, 
do  all  at  this  day  identify  them  with  the 
old  Hebrew  people.  Their  highest  range 
of  mountains  is  called  Solomon's  Throne ; 
their  chief  clan  is  called  Dawoodzie,  the 
tribe  of  David ;  they  have  Isaaczie,  the 
tribe  of  Isaac ;  Mousakzie,  the  tribe  of 
Moses ;  the  principal  of  all  their  tribes  is 
Yusefzie,  the  tribe  of  Joseph ;  and  they 
have  Ephraim  and  Zebulon  there.  Sir 
George  Rose  and  Mr.  Forster,  both  advo- 
cate this  remarkable  identity  as  guiding 
to  the  lost  tribes,  and  Mr.  Elphinston's  ef- 
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forts  to  oppose  the  idea,  certainly  seem 
onlv  to  confirm  it. 

Thus  nations  die,  and  leave  no  traces 
behind  them.  Shall  we  not  confess  to  a 
feeling  of  sadness  when  the  stone  relic 
abides,  and  not  only  the  man,  not  only 
the  race,  but  when  all  traces  of  his  deeds, 
his  life,  and  his  thought  depart  ?  What 
an  unwritten  history  meets  us  in  the  wil- 

at 

derocss  of  Idumea  and  the  rocks  of 
Edoni!  If  we  have  not  seen,  we  have 
read  the  works  and  travels  of  Laborde, 
and  Captains  Irby,  and  Mangles,  and 
Burckhart ;  and  if  so,  is  not  Arabia 
Petrea  a  monumental  miracle  to  us?  And 
in  the  depths  of  the  Arabian  solitude,  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  Mount  Hor,  where 
Aaron  died,  and  where  ho  was  buried, 
there  is  a  heap  of  ruins  which  have  been 
called  a  "  vox  clamamantia  in  deserto;" 
a  pile  of  architectural  ruins  of  great  beau- 
ty and  extent.  There,  for  ages,  they  Lay 
crumbling,  utterly  un tracked,  undiscov- 
ered, unknown,  haunted  by  bands  of 
Bcdoueen  robbers,  who  made  their  homes 
in  those  palaces  and  tombs.  Immediately 
upon  the  track  of  the  Israelites,  in  their 
long,  long  route,  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
Promised  Land,  lies  this  ancient  city ; 
and  what,  is  it  ?  What  is  it  but  the  wil- 
derness of  Idumea  ?  What  is  it  but  the 
home  of  the  tribe  of  Esau — the  Edom  of 
the  days  of  old  ?  From  that  complication 
of  rocky  glens,  which  bears  to  this  day 
the  name  of  Wady  Mousa — the  Way  of 
Moses — Moses  had  sent  messengers  to  the 
King  of  Edom,  praying  him  to  allow  the 
Israelites  to  pass  through  his  territory; 
and  the  answer  was  :*  u  Thou  shalt  not 
pass  by  me,  lest  I  come  out  against  thee 
with  the  sword.  And  the  children  of  Is- 
rael said  unto  him,  We  will  go  by  the 
high  way :  and  if  I  and  my  cattle  drink  of 
thy  water,  then  I  will  pay  for  it :  I  will 
only,  Without  doing  any  thing  else,  go 
through  on  my  feet.  And  he  said,  Thou 
shalt  not  go  through.  And  Edom  came 
out  against  him  with  much  people,  and 
with  a  strong  hand."  And  Israel  turned 
r.wav  from  him ;  and  because  he  said  to 
Israel,  "Thou  shalt  not  pass  through," 
therefore  God  pronounced  the  curse, 
None  shall  pass  through  thee. 

It  is  miraculous  in  that  superb  inclosure 
of  rocks  there  lie  the  myriad  tombs  of 
ages,  with  their  wondrous  architectural 
monuments;    temples  of  surpassing  ele- 

•  Numbers  20 :  18-20. 


gance,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  all  now 
only  stones  of  emptiness  and  lines  of  con- 
fusion; the  remains  of  numerous  cities, 
scattered  over  the  desert;  once  a  great 
thoroughfare,  now  only  an  isolated  desola- 
tion, a  mount  of  robbers. 

Before  we  leave  the  valleys  of  Arabia, 
we  will  look  at  a  still  greater  marvel.  We 
shall  not  be  guilty  of  an  Irish  bull,  if  we 
mention  among  unwritten  histories  the 
mysterious  inscriptions  of  the  Wady  Mok 
Kaleb ;  those  wondrous  picture-letters 
which  line  the  rocks  of  those  strange  and 
primeval  valleys.  They  have  been  known 
and  gazed  upon  by  occasional  travelers 
now  for  many  ages.  Recently  those  in- 
scriptions have  been  engraven ;  and  Mr. 
Forster,  in  his  three  volumes  on  Primeval 
Language,  reads  them  to  us  in  a  marvel- 
ous manner.  Those  rocks,  in  those  in- 
scriptions, have  preserved  the  story  of  the 
wanderings  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  for  the 
thousands  of  years  which  have  since  inter- 
vened. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  we  have 
alighted  upon  a  subject  the  value  of  which 
to  each  reader  must  be  more  in  its  sug- 
gestions and  hints  than  in  details.  What 
has  arrested  our  own  mind  especially  is 
unity.  Few  of  our  words  and  relations 
can  be  alleged  as  absolutely  true  of  God ; 
but  there  is  one  term  which  we  can  not 
err  in  describing  to  him — unity.  God  is 
conscious  unity.  He  is  himself  the  uni- 
verse ;  the  One  revealed  in  the  many ;  and 
thus  all  are  but  parts  of  his  ways.  It  is 
to  reflective  minds  absorbingly  interesting 
to  find,  that  as  we  dig  into  the  archaeology 
of  nations  and  mankind,  we  find  a  visible 
unity,  and  find,  too,  some  absolute  unicis- 
ing  element  at  work  in  the  globe  by  which 
disunion  and  disarray  are  being  fused 
down  into  the  consistent  parts  of  one  great 
fabric,  so  that  man  and  nature  become 
whole.  The  history  of  the  world  is  the 
struggle  to  unity;  and  the  conflicting 
forces  are  warring,  and  have  been  warring 
for  ages.  But  see  how  they  palpitate  back 
to  light.  And  in  our  own  age  man's  free- 
dom is  becoming,  by  the  exercise  of  this 
volition,  as  certain  and  fixed  as  a  law. 
You  can  calculate  the  return  of  a  railway 
train  almost  as  certainly  as  the  return  of  a 
planet,  the  return  of  a  steamboat  as  the 
return  of  a  tide.  Science,  in  the  hand  of 
human  volition,  is  subjecting  the  earth  to 
a  beautiful  and  merciful  despotism. 

These  remarks  and  illustrations  grow 
very  naturally  from  glancing    over  Dr. 
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Wilson's  work.  Ethnology,  especially,  is 
the  science  of  the  unwritten  history  of 
man ;  it  finds  analogies  and  resemblances 
in  habits  and  manners,  in  ways  of  speech, 
in  monuments,  and  in  memorials.  Long 
before  books  existed,  in  regions  where 
books  were  altogether  unknown,  every 
thing  man  leaves  behind  him  is  interesting ; 
it  is  not  only  a  relic,  it  is  a  key  which 
sometimes  opens  the  way  to  tracing  the 
links  of  the  mysterious  affinities  of  race. 
Dr.  Wilson,  whose  interesting  work,  The 
Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland,  has  been 
long  known  to  us,  and  in  our  library,  a 
brother  of  the  lamented  Dr.  George  Wil- 
son, has  applied  to  the  peoples  and  the 
monumental  remains  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can continent  the  method  applied  to  the 
prehistoric  remains  of  his  native  country. 
He  very  naturally  thinks  that  upon  that 
continent  man  may  be  studied  under  cir- 
cumstances which  seem  to  furnish  the  best 
guarantee  of  his  independent  development. 
His  two  elaborate  and  elegant  volumes 
have  all  the  charm  of  interest  and  elo- 
quence to  recommend  them.  In  fact,  for 
treatises  on  science  they  are  just  too  ele- 
gantly expressed.  We  could  wish  to  see 
more  frequently  the  thought  and  the  fact 
in  its  own  setting.  We  think,  too,  in  this 
age  of  books  there  might  have  been  a 
larger  measure  of  condensation ;  nearly  a 
thousand  pages  is  a  great  demand.  Yet 
we  must  say  that  the  classification  of  top- 
ics is  very  ingenious,  and  the  information, 
if  not  very  new,  is  well  arranged.  The 
two  volumes  are  a  very  excellent  introduc- 
tion to  the  literature  of  ethnology,  the 
most  interesting  science  of  modern  times. 

The  slightest  opening  of  the  archaeo- 
logical record  of  our  race  introduces  the 
mind  to  topics  of  almost  infioite  interest. 
The  records  of  geology,  by  its  physical 
facts,  present  illustrations  of  moral  ones. 
The  Lithic  age  presents  to  us  saurians  and 
mammoths  in  the  history  of  our  race ;  we 
stumble  upon  the  fossil  remains  of  nations, 
as  in  the  Pyramids,  in  the  Sphynx,  in 
Stonehenge,  in  the  mounds  of  Nicaragua ; 
while  coins,  and  medals,  and  the  memori- 
als of  the  Ceramic  art,  may  be,  with  a  par- 
donable exercise  of  fancy,  regarded  as  the 
Ammonites  and  the  Belemnites  of  nations. 

These  interesting  volumes  are  the  rep- 
ertory of  curious  facts  from  a  wide  field  of 
discovery  in  America.  Forests  of  the 
most  inaccessible  gloom  are  found  to  be 
the  wild  growth  of  ages  round  cities  whose 
peoples  have  passed  away,  but  have  left 
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behind  them  the  pillars,  and  mounds,  and 
memorial-stones  of  their  existence;  ca- 
noes, and  other  evidences  of  the  maritime 
instinct;  tools,  evidences  of  the  techno- 
logical instinct,  illustrations  of  the  mastery 
and  dominion  over  metals  ;  especially  the 
evidences  of  native  civilization  in  Peru, 
where  the  traveler  along  the  ancient  route 
of  Peruvian  industry  still  meets  on  every 
hand  the  ruins,  not  only  of  temples,  pal- 
aces, and  strongholds,  but  of  terraced  de- 
clivities, military  roads,  causeways,  aque- 
ducts, and  other  public  works,  astonishing 
by  the  solidity  of  their  construction  and 
the  grandeur  of  their  design.  The  whole 
of  the  continent  is  covered  with  monu- 
ments of  some  ancient  forms  of  civiliza- 
tion, which  have  now  passed  away. 

u  The  ancient  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
are  indissolubly  associated  together  on  the  page 
of  history  in  the  melancholy  community  of  suf- 
fering and  extinction.  Yet,  while  alike  exhib- 
iting extensive  dominions  under  the  control  of 
a  matured  system  of  social  polity,  and  vitalized 
by  many  indications  of  progress  in  the  arts  of 
civilization,  they  present  in  nearly  every  char- 
acteristic detail,  elements  of  contrast  rather 
than  of  comparison.  Between  the  fifteenth  and 
seventeenth  degree  south,  the  colossal  moun- 
tain range  of  the  Andes  rises  to  a  night  varying 
from  twenty -four  to  upward  of  twenty -five 
thousand  feet;  from  whence,  as  it  sweeps 
northward  across  the  tropical  line,  it  gradually 
subsides  into  a  line  of  hills  as  it  enters  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  while  its  lofty  chain  ex- 
tends nearly  unbroken  to  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan. Sheltered  amid  the  lofty  regions  of  the 
plateaus  that  rise  step  by  step  on  the  steep 
sides  of  the  Andes,  a  gentle  and  industrious 
population  found  within  the  tropics  all  the  ef- 
fects of  varying  latitude  in  relative  elevation ; 
while  the  narrow  strip  of  coast-land,  rarely  ex- 
ceeding twenty  leagues  in  width,  gave  them 
command  of  the  burning  regions  of  the  palm 
and  the  cocoa-tree,  fanned  by  the  breezes 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Such  a  country,  under 
the  gradual  development  of  a  progressive  civili- 
zation, would  have  seemed  fitted  only  for  small, 
detached,  and  independent  states,  or  a  federa- 
tion resembling  in  some  degree  that  of  the  can- 
tons of  the  Swiss  Alps.  But  the  most  remark- 
able and  enduring  monuments  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Incas  are  the  great  military  roads, 
fortresses,  post-stations,  aqueducts,  and  other 
public  works ;  by  means  of  which  a  coherent 
unity  was  maintained  throughout  dominions 
broken  up  by  vast  mountain  ravines,  narrow 
ocean-bounded  low-lands,  watered  under  a 
tropical  sun  only  by  a  few  scanty  streams,  and 
pathless  sierras  elevated  into  the  regions  of 
eternal  snow.  The  Spanish  conquerors,  with 
all  their  boasted  superiority,  have  allowed  the 
great  highways  of  the  Incas  to  Call  into  ruin ; 
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yet,  even  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries, 
Humboldt  recorded  as  bis  impression,  on  sur- 
veying one  of  them  in  its  decay :  *  The  great 
road  of  the  Incas  is  one  of  the  most  useful,  and 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  gigantic 
works  ever  executed  by  man.'  " 

The  Red  Man  is  among  the  ancients  of 
the  earth ;  how  old  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  determine.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  has  done 
something  toward  writing  his  history. 
There  is  a  wonderful  unity  in  the  race, 
while  it  is  yet  a  remarkable  variety.  The 
Red  Man  will  probably  soon  be  as  un- 
known as  the  mammoth  or  the  ichthyosau- 
rus, his  only  memorial  in  a  novel  or  a  tu- 
mulus. Wc  call  him  Indian ;  we  might 
as  well  call  him  Chinese  or  Persian.  Once 
his  race  numbered  sixteen  millions ;  now 
it  does  not  number  two  millions.  It  was 
a  brave,  a  mighty  people  ;  a  people,  how- 
ever, with  ideas  as  fixed  as  those  of  the 
Chinese.  Hence,  when  Mr.  Catlin  paint- 
ed a  buffalo,  they  told  him  not  to  take 
them  away,  or  there  would  be  none  left 
to  hunt.  One  was  terrified  lest  his  pic- 
ture, living  after  his  death,  should  haunt 
his  grave  and  make  him  shadowless; 
while  another,  whose  features  were  pro- 
filed, was  taunted  that  half  of  his  face  was 
left  out  because  it  was  good  for  nothing, 
which  ended  in  a  quarrel  and  produced 
the  death  of  both.  Who  will  tell  of  the 
race  of  the  Mandans  ?  There  were  two 
thousand  when  Mr.  Catlin  visited  them, 
and  there  was  a  proverb  that  no  Mandan 
was  ever  known  to  kill  a  white  man.  In- 
fected by  the  small-pox,  the  whole  of  the 
tribe  died.  We  have  often  thought  of 
the  death  of  Mah  lo  tah  pe,  (the  four 
bears,)  who  recovered  from  the  disease, 
and  sat  in  his  wigwam,  and  saw  his  whole 
tribe  and  family  die  around  him,  then  cov- 
ered them  with  rushes,  and  went  to  the 
hill  determined  to  starve  himself  to  death, 
remained  there  six  days,  crept  back  to  the 
gloom  of  his  wigwam,  laid  down  by  the 
side  of  his  dead,  and  died  after  nine  days' 
abstinence  from  food.  The  Red  Man  re- 
gards the  white  as  an  essential  and  un- 
doubted liar ;  probaby,  we  may  hope,  not 
only  because  he  has  tested  the  veracity  of 
his  white  brother  and  found  it  wanting, 
but  because  almost  every  thing  communi- 
cated must  be  opposed  to  his  wall  of  fixed 
ideas.  But  he  possesses  an  instinctive 
grace  and  granaeur  of  soul.  What  a 
pretty  story  is  that  which  Catlin  tells  of 
the  Pawnee,  who  rescued  the  poor  girl  of 
some    hostile    tribe   from   the   stake,   to 


whom  some  ladies  of  New-York  sent  the 
medal  with  the  letter,  "  Brother,  accept 
this  token  of  our  esteem,  always  wear  it 
for  our  sakes,  and  when  you  have  the 
power  to  save  a  poor  woman,  think  of  thin 
and  us,  and  fiy  to  her  relief!9'  and  the 
answer,  so  thoroughly  Red  Indian :  "  Sis- 
ters, this  will  give  me  care  more  than 
ever  I  had,  and  I  will  listen  to  white  men. 
I  am  glad  I  heard  of  the  good  act  I  have 
done.  I  did  it  in  ignorance :  now  I  know 
what  I  have  done.  I  did  it  in  ignorance, 
and  did  not  know  I  did  good,  but  by  giv- 
ing me  this  medal  I  know  it!"  How 
great  is  that  instinctive  grandeur  of  soul 
which  does  good  and  yet  does  not  know 
it!  We  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Wil- 
son that  the  Red  Man  is  one  of  our 
greatest  ethnological  mysteries.  Did 
he  come  from  Europe?  Has  he,  too, 
Norse  blood  in  his  veins?  The  sug- 
gestion of  Dr.  Wilson  is  far  from  new : 
u  It  would  be  a  most  remarkable  and  un- 
looked-for result  of  the  ingenious  hypothe- 
sis of  Rask  and  Arnot,  if  it  were  found  to 
resolve  itself  into  ancient  tide-marks  of 
two  great  waves  of  population ;  the  one 
the  broad  stream  of  Indo  European  migra- 
tion, setting  forth  westward  toward  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  other  an 
overflow  from  the  western  hemisphere, 
also  setting  westward,  but  within  those 
higher  latitudes  of  which  history  has  taken 
no  account,  and  only  coming  within  the 
range  of  observation  as  it  breaks  and  dis- 
perses in  the  shock  of  collision  with  the 
world's  later  stock."  Wanderers  hy  the 
oceanic  route  may,  therefore,  have  begun 
the  peopling  of  South-America  long  before 
the  north-eastern  latitudes  of  Asia  received 
the  first  nomades  into  their  inhospitable 
steppes,  and  opened  up  a  way  to  the  nar- 
row passage  ot  the  North-Pacific.  At  any 
rate,  the  north-eastern  movement  of  the 
tide  of  migration,  and  its  overflow  into 
America,  have  been-  too  absolutely  assum- 
ed as  the  chief  or  sole  means  by  which  the 
new  world  could  be  peopled  from  an 
Asiatic  center. 

We  boast  of  civilization.  The  lied  In- 
dian neither  admits  the  superiority  of  the 
white  man  nor  believes  in  it.  "  What  is 
this  civilization  ?"  says  he :  "  I  don't  de- 
sire it."  He  regards  it  as  a  cumbersome 
and  useless  burden.  He  will  not  conform 
to  cities,  will  rather  die  in  his  woods. 
There  is  much  in  him  that  reminds  us  of 
that  most  characteristic  letter  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Layard,  and  sent  by  some 
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Turkish  cadi,  in  reply  to  some  inquiries 
touching  commerce,  and  population,  and 
remains  of  antiquity,  in  the  place  where 
dwelt  this  worthy  head  of  the  law.  If  the 
reader  has  seen  them,  they  are  worth  the 
reading  again. 

"  My  illustrious  Friend,  and  Joy  of  my 
Liver! — The  thing  you  ask  of  roe  is  both  diffi- 
cult and  useless.  Although  I  have  passed  all 
my  days  in  this  place,  I  have  neither  counted 
the  houses  nor  have  I  inquired  into  the  number 
of  the  inhabitants ;  and  as  to  what  one  person 
loads  on  his  mules,  and  the  other  stows  away  in 
the  bottom  of  his  ship,  that  is  no  business  of 
mine.  But,  above  all,  as  to  the  previous  history 
of  this  city,  God  only  knows  the  amount  of 
dirt  and  confusion  that  the  infidels  may  have 
eaten  before  the  coming  of  the  sword  of  Islam. 
It  were  unprofitable  for  us  to  inquire  into 
it  O  my  soul !  0  my  lamb  I  seek  not  after 
the  things  which  concern  thee  not  Thou 
earnest  unto  us,  and  we  welcomed  thee :  go  in 
peice. 

41  Of  a  truth  thou  hast  spoken  many  words ; 
and  there  is  no  harm  done,  for  the  speaker  is 
one  and  the  listener  is  another.  After  the 
fashion  of  thy  people,  thou  hast  wandered  from 
one  place  to  another  until  thou  art  bappy  and 
content  in  none.  We  (praise  be  to  God)  were 
born  here,  and  never  desire  to  quit  it  Is  it 
possible,  then,  that  the  idea  of  a  general  inter- 
course between  mankind  6hould  make  any  im- 
pression on  our  understandings?    God  forbid! 

"  Listen,  0  my  soul !  There  is  no  wisdom 
equal  unto  the  belief  in  God  I  He  created  the 
world ;  and  shall  we  liken  ourselves  unto  him  in 
seeking  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  his 
creation  ?  Shall  we  say,  Behold,  this  star  spin- 
neth  round  that  star,  and  this  other  star  with  a 
tail  goeth  and  cometh  in  so  many  years  ?  Let 
it  go  I  He  from  whose  hand  it  came  will  guide 
and  direct  it 

"But  thou  wilt  say  unto  me:  Stand  aside,  0 
man !  for  I  am  more  learned  than  thou  art,  and 
have  seen  more  things.  If  thou  thinkest  that 
thou  art  in  this  respect  better  than  I  am,  thou 
art  welcome.  I  praise  God  that  I  seek  not  that 
which  I  require  not  Tbou  art  learned  in  the 
things  I  care  not  for;  and  as  for  that  which 
thou  hast  seen,  I  defile  it  Will  much  know- 
ledge create  thee  a  double  belly,  or  wilt  thou 
seek  Paradise  with  thine  eyes  ? 

"  0  my  friend !  if  thou  wilt  be  happy,  say : 
There  is  no  God  but  God!  Do  no  evil,  and 
thus  wilt  thou  fear  neither  man  nor  death :  for 
surely  thine  hour  will  come  ! 

"  The  meek  in  spirit,  (El  Fakir,) 

44  Imaum  Ali  Zade." 

But  it  is  the  fate  of  the  Red  Indian,  and 
of  all  such,  to  yield  before  the  compact 
forces  of  that  higher  civilization  of  wnich 
he  has  no  knowledge.  We  have  abundant 
evidence  of  the  possession  by  these  people 
of  the  rudimental  perceptions  of  our  race ; 


instincts,  Dr.  Wilson  calls  them.  Well, 
the  term  is  sufficient  as  indicating  soul. 
But  that  which  these  forests  and  mounds 
lay  bare  is  used  by  our  author  as  an  argu- 
ment to  illustrate  the  large  extent  to 
which  man  has  a  self-developing  power; 
how  he,  and  he  alone,  because  he  is  man, 
is  able  to  cope  with  metals  and  fire,  can 
delicately  carve  wood,  and  seeks  to  per- 
petuate his  ideas  and  communicate  them 
by  picture  and  by  speech.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters  is  that  on  "  The 
Technological  Instinct  and  Tools,"  in 
which  the  author  says : 

"A  peculiarly  interesting  illustration  of  the 
use  of  shells  for  such  purposes  of  personal 
decoration,  by  the  Allophylian  of  the  British 
Islands,  during  their  primitive  stone-period,  is 
furnished  by  a  discovery  made  in  the  year  1838, 
during  the  progress  of  improvements  in   tbe 
Phoenix    Park,  Dublin.      An  elevated    knoll, 
known  by  tbe  name  of  Knock-Maraidhe,  or  the 
Hill  of  the  Mariners,  was  ordered  by  the  super- 
intending officer  of  the  Royal  Engineers  to  be 
leveled,  when  it  was  discovered  that  it  was  an 
artificial  sepulchral  mound,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet   in   diameter,   and  fifteen  feet  .in 
bight,  concealing  a  cromlech,  or   megalithic 
tomb,  composed  of  massive  unhewn  stones. 
Within  this  sepulchral  chamber  were  found  two 
male  skeletons,  with  traces  of  other  bones,  in- 
cluding one  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  dog. 
From  the  dimensions  of  the  inclosed  chamber, 
it  was  manifest  that  the  bodies  had  been  interred 
in  the  contracted  position  common  in  early 
British  sepulture ;  and  immediately  under  each 
skull  lay  a  quantity  of  the  common  littoral 
shells,  jfrerita  littoralu.     These  had  been  rub- 
bed down  on  the  valve,  so  as  to  make  a  second 
hole,  for  the  purpose  of  being  strung  together 
to  form  necklaces,  and  the  remains  of  vegetable 
fiber  were  discovered  along  with  them,  a  por- 
tion of  which  was  through  the  shells.      Along 
side  of  these,  also,  lay  a  knife,  or  arrow-head  of 
flint,  and  a  double-beaded  pin,  neatly  formed  of 
bone,  but  no  traces  of  metallurgic  arts.    In  the 
outer  verge  of  the  tumulus,  four  stone-cists 
were  also  discovered,  each  containing  a  small 
sepulchral  vase,  and  calcined  bones.     The  se- 
pulcher  evidently  contained  the  bodies  of  one  or 
perhaps  two  distinguished  chiefs,  to  whom  were 
accorded  the  most  costly  funeral  honors  of 
primitive  times.     The  surrounding  urns  with 
their  incinerated  remains,  and  possibly  also  one 
of  the  skeletons  in  the  megalithic  chamber, 
point  to  tbe  practice  of  human  sacrifice,  when 
the  subordinate  officer,  the  wives,  and  slaves, 
perished  beside  the  bier  of  tbe  great  warrior,  that 
they  might  pass  with  him  to  the  world  of  spirits, 
there  to  renew  the  same  servile  offices  they  had 
performed  on  earth.     Such  examples  of  primi- 
tive sepulture  have  been  repeatedly  brought  tc 
light,  and  amply  correspond  with  the  barbarian 
ideas  of  the  most  lavish  honors  to  the  illustrious 
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dead.  Manifestly  neither  labor  or  cost  was 
spared.  The  huge  magalithic  chamber  of  the 
dead  was  reared,  the  ornamental  cinerary  urns 
were  prepared,  the  bodies  of  the  attendant 
victims  were  consumed  on  the  pile,  and  their 
remains  deposited  with  the  urns  in  the  sur- 
rounding cists,  and  then  the  earthen  pyramid 
was  laboriously  piled  over  the  whole,  and  the 
costly  structure  hidden  for  ages  from  the  light 
of  day.  The  occurrence  exclusively  of  weapons, 
implements,  and  ornaments  of  the  stone-period 
in  such  tombs  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 
that  ic  was  an  absolute  stone-period,  without 
even  the  first  transitional  traces  of  metallurgic 
arts ;  and  this  idea,  which  I  was  led  to  form 
from  the  investigation  of  primitive  British 
graves,  has  been  strongly  confirmed  by  the 
proofs  of  the  lavish  expenditure  of  the  most 
costly  treasures  of  the  American  Indian  in  his 
sepulchral  depositories.  In  the  Huron  grave- 
mounds  of  the  Georgian  Bay  lie  the  tropical 
shells  of  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  the  carved  pipe- 
head,  the  stone  hatchet,  and  flint  arrow-head, 
and  along  with  these  the  copper  kettle,  the  iron 
knife,  and  other  metallic  treasures  acquired 
from  the  old  French  traders.  So  also  among 
the  Chinook  and  Cowlitz  Indians  on  the  Co- 
lumbia and  Cowlitz  Rivers,  the  honored  dead  is 
deposited  in  his  elaborately  decorated  canoe, 
with  not  only  bis  native  bow  and  arrows,  his 
spear,  paddle,  and  personal  ornaments,  but  with 
the  iron  tomahawk,  copper  kettle,  gun,  and 
others  of  the  most  prized  objects  acquired  from 
the  Hudson's  Bay  factors,  laid  beside  him.  It 
may  therefore  be  assumed  that  it  was  not  be- 
cause the  copper,  bronze,  or  iron  weapon  or 
implement  was  too  costly  a  sacrifice  to  deposit 
in  the  magalithic  tomb,  that  such  so  frequently 
discloses  only  the  stone  hammer  or  celt,  the 
flint  lance-head,  the  shell  necklace,  eta,  but  be- 
cause these  alone  constituted  the  implements 
and  personal  ornaments  of  the  era." 

Who  does  not  know,  and  know  well, 
the  story  of  "  Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful 
Lamp  ?  that  lamp  which  you  had  but  to 
rub  when,  promptly  at  your  call,  the  palace 
rose  ;  the  golden  bars  borne  by  the  hosts 
of  obedient  slaves.  Such  is  the  effect 
produced  upon  us  by  Mrs.  Gray's  book  on 
Ktruria,  or  Wilkinson's  Egyptians.  We 
do  not  indeed  change  our  new  lamps  for 
old  as  we  descend  into  the  earth,  into  a 
realm  of  magic,  and  discover  the  lamp  by 
which  is  opened  to  us  the  vault  of  ages. 

Thus,  how  suggestive  names  are  !  Dr. 
Kit  to,  in  one  of  his  delightful  papers,  his 
Bible  Illustrations^  devotes  some  interest- 
ing remarks  to  the  city  taken  by  Israel  as 
recorded  in  Joshua  15  :  15 :  "  Kirjath- 
sopher,"  that  is,  the  "  Book  City."  There 
is  something  ineffably  affecting  in  this 
constant  flowing  of  peoples  and  nations  to 
oblivion ;  still  we  have  a  right  to  console 


ourselves  with  the  great  thought  that  no- 
thing really  divine  or  noble  dies.  When 
we  behold  man  conquered  by  time  and 
circumstance,  we  often  are  disposed  to  re- 
call the  great  old  Saxon  myth  of  Balder — 
Balder,  the  bright  and  the  beautiful — and 
it  has  seemed  to  us  not  only  the  most 
bright  and  beautiful  of  the  myths,  but  we 
have  regarded  it  as  a  prophecy  too.  He 
was  the  god  of  light,  and  grace,  and 
manly  beauty,  splendor  and  manly  excel- 
lence. But  there  was  a  prophecy  that 
Balder  would  perish,  and  that  prophecy 
troubled  the  gods ;  and  an  oath  was  taken 
from  all  created  nature  that  no  individual 
thing  would  harm  him:  all  things  swore 
except  a  sprig  of  mistletoe,  too  young  to 
take  the  oath,  and  therefore  excepted. 
The  invulnerable  young  god  offered  him- 
self as  a  mark,  and  maces,  and  axes,  and 
spears  fell  harmlessly  on  his  sacred  frame. 
But  Loki,  the  god  of  evil,  put  the  sprig 
of  mistletoe  into  the  hands,  of  a  blind 
man,  and,  with  this,  the  sole  thing  that 
could  not  be  foresworn,  he  slew  his  bro- 
ther. Then  Odin  descended  to  the  abode 
of  Hell  to  induce  her  to  relinquish  her 
prey;  and  he  was  successful.  He  pro- 
mised to  relinquish  Balder  if  all  created 
things  would  weep  for  him ;  and  all  wept 
save  one  old  crone.  She  said :  "  Let  Hell 
keep  her  dead,  what  have  the  gods  done 
for  me  that  I  should  weep  for  Balder  ?" 
It  was  Loki,  the  god  of  evil,  who  had  as* 
sumed  the  old  woman's  form.  So  said  the 
legend.  Nanna,  his  wife,  bravoly  and 
courageously  would  not  survive  her  lord ; 
so  the  throne  of  Balder  was  placed  in  the 
shadowy  abode  of  hell,  and  the  weeping 
virgins  spread  the  eternal  pall  that  was  to 
do  dreary  honor  to  the  god  of  light  in  the 
cold  kingdom  of  darkness  and  of  the  in- 
visible. Yet  it  was  known  that  Balder 
was  to  rise  again  in  triumph  after  the  twi- 
light of  the  gods  and  the  destruction  of 
the  ancient  world:  he  was  to  retu/n  in 
glory  and  in  joy,  and  to  reign  in  the  world 
where  there  should  be  neither  sin,  nor 
sorrow,  nor  destruction. 

What  a  sublime  prophecy  is  this.  How 
the  destiny  of  man  looks  through  these 
shadowy  tales.  Thus,  man  is  perpetually 
overcome,  and  as  yet  we  only  see  the 
generations  passing  in  a  long  procession, 
troop  on  troop,  to  the  grave.  Yet  we 
may  rely  upon  it  that  the  form  only  per- 
ishes, the  being  never;  and  we  may 
rely  upon  it  that  nations  and  men  only 
die  when  the  object  of  their  true  exist- 
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ence  can  be  no  more  answered  by  con- 
tinning  on  the  platform  of  inferior  rela- 
tions. The  great  thought  of  pain  presses 
upon  us  sometimes.  How  little  is  known  ! 
Martyrs  even  have  died  at  the  stake  whose 
names  are  lost  to  us.  And  how  little  do 
we  know  of  that  silent  household  martyr- 
dom which  crowns  and  glorifies  many  a 
lowly  life ;  how  little  do  we  know  of  the 
much-enduring  and  uncomplaining  suffer- 
ings !  What  things  are  unwritten !  We 
feel  sometimes  sad  that  all  should  be  so 
unknown.  What  poems  unpenned  ;  what 
wit  unrecorded  ;  what  heroism  unwritten ; 
what  deeds  unchronicled !  The  effort  is 
made,  and  there  is  no  honor,  and  death 
comes  and  bears  away  his  victim.    What 


then  ?  Let  us  say  this  and  feel  this :  the 
value  of  the  deed  is  to  the  doer.  History  I 
what  is  history?  Rust  on  a  gauntlet. 
Let  us  be  sane,  and  count  all  tombstones 
worthless.  On  one  page  of  history  you 
may  crowd  twenty  names  that  all  seemed 
immortal  in  their  day — lost  now.  We 
can  not  set  the  value  of  most  of  the 
names  which  shine  in  the  Encyclopaedia^ 
beyond  the  names  on  the  village  tomb- 
stones in  the  country  churchyard. 

Dr.  Wilson's  very  interesting  volumes 
have  suggested  a  train  of  remark  some- 
what too  discursive ;  but  we  have  several 
volumes  before  us  which  will  enable  us  to 
return  again  to  some  ethnological  specula- 
tions on  unwritten  history. 
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THE      REIGN      OF      TERROR.* 


"  Two  principles,"  it  is  justly  remarked 
by  M.  Mortimer-Ternaux,  "  have,  since 
the  commencement  of  society,  disputed 
the  empire  of  the  world — Liberty  and 
Despotism.  Despotism  may  have  its 
throne  in  the  street,  as  well  as  in  the  pal- 
ace of  kings ;  it  can  lean  on  a  mob  as  well 
as  on  a  praetorian  guard,  and  be  put  in 
force  by  a  committee  of  public  safety,  just 
as  well  as  by  a  Tiberius  or  a  Nero.  De- 
mocracy is,  strictly  speaking,  only  one  of 
the  incarnations  of  despotism." 

This  great  fact  can  not  be  too  much 
pondered  upon.  In  our  own  times,  when 
all  things  have,  more  or  less,  a  democratic 
tendency,  when  literature  and  even  reli- 
gion are  called  into  its  service,  and  the 
spirit,  not  of  freedom  only,  but  of  aspira- 
tion to  government  on  the  part  of  the 
often  uneducated  masses,  is  becoming  al- 
most universal,  it  is  well  to  reflect  upon 
the  examples  given  to  us  of  democratic 
despotism  in  the  United  States,  the  liber- 
ty of  the  subject  and  of  the  press  invaded, 

•  Hiitoire  de  la  Terreur,  1792-1794.  D'apres 
lea  Documents  Authentiquea  et  des  Pieces  Ine"- 
ditep.  Par.  M.  Mortimer-Ternaux.  Tomes  premier 
et  dienxieme.    ParU:  Michel  Le>y  Frerea.    1862. 


I  and  the  last  resources  of  despots  of  old 
I  put  in  force  among  a  so-called  liberal  and 
enlightened  people;  as  also  to  the  still 
more  flagrant  and  fearful  example  of  de- 
mocratic despotism,  as  compared  even 
with  the  worst  forms  of  regal,  imperial, 
or  dictatorial  despotism,  presented  to  us 
by  the  so-called  "  Reign  of  Terror"  in 
France.  The  real  liberty  enjoyed  by  the 
subject  under  a  constitutional  sovereignty 
affords  the  most  remarkable  and  pleasing 
contrast  that  can  possibly  be  imagined, 
and  honest  and  loyal  constitutionalism  can 
appeal  to  such  with  upraised  head,  when 
it  lifts  its  warning  voice  against  those  de- 
mands for  an  unlimited  suffrage  or  fran- 
chise, which  must  end,  not  only  in  sup- 
planting a  stable  progress  and  prosperity 
by  revolution,  and  a  free  constitution  by 
despotism,  but  as  our  country  is  circum- 
stanced, just  as  much  as  in  France,  by  a 
collective  tyranny  a  hundred-fold  more 
rude,  more  tyrannical,  and  more  cruel  and 
insupportable,  than  any  individual  tyran- 
ny can  be. 

The  difficulty  that  presents  itself  in  the 
instance  of  the  most  flagrant  of  all  these 
turpitudes,   "  conceptions  of  genius  and 
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terrible  dramas,"  according  to  some,  is  to 
determine  when  they  began.  What  is  the 
point  of  departure  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
street  and  of  the  despotism  of  the  mob  ? 

"  We  hesitated  a  long  time,"  says  M. 
Ternaux,  "  for  how  many  precursory  signs 
preceded  the  horrible  tempest  that  put  all 
France  into  mourning!  After  long  re- 
flection, we  decided  upon  the  date  of  the 
twentieth  of  June,  1792,  that  is  to  say, 
upon  the  day  when  anarchy,  after  having, 
so  to  say,  had  its  advent  sanctioned  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  laws,  by  defiling  there 
with  its  procession  of  drunken  men  and 
delirious  women,  dared  to  sully  the  invio- 
lable asylum  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  to  soil 
the  venerable  head  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch  with  the  red  cap,  in  anticipation 
of  the  day  when  it  should  strike  it  down 
with  the  revolutionary  ax." 

True  that  the  constitutionalists  of  the 
Assembly  and  of  the  departments  protest- 
ed vehemently  against  this  outrage,  but 
their  voices  were  Tost  in  the  clamor  of  the 
streets,  and  a  fatal  discouragement  took 
possession  of  them. 

From  that  day  the  National  Guard  was 
morally  dismissed.  After  a  few  courage- 
ous but  isolated  struggles,  the  bond  of 
union  was  severed.  Each  followed  the 
impulse  of  his  own  egotism,  and  the  dif- 
ferent members  retired,  panic-stricken,  to 
their  homes,  hoping  that  they  would  indi- 
vidually be  forgotten,  and  that  the  storm 
would  pass  over  without  involving  them 
personally.  The  Reign  of  Terror  was 
inaugurated ;  anarchy,  which  was  to  de- 
vour all  things,  domineered  without  op- 
position, and  was  not  even  troubled  in  its 
work  of  destruction  by  the  cries  of  its 
victims.  Like  the  Polyphemus  of  fable, 
it  conld  select  them  on  what  day  and 
what  hour  it  pleased,  could  immolate 
them  at  its  leisure,  putting  off  to  the  next 
day  the  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  its  prison- 
ers, without  any  one  daring  to  question 
its  verdicts  of  death. 

The  first  attempt  made  by  the  demo- 
crats to  proclaim  the  sovereignty  of  the 
streets,  inaugurate  the  reign  of  tumult, 
and  tumble  down  the  last  foundations  of 
the  old  monarchical  edifice,  was  ably  car- 
ried out.  The  discipline  of  the  army  was 
already  much  shaken,  but  it  might,  in  the 
moment  of  extreme  danger,  take  the  ini- 
tiative under  energetic  and  respected 
leaders.  It  was  to  it,  therefore,  that  the 
first  efforts  of  the  Jacobins  in  realizing  the 
secret  programme  of  their  policy  of  dis- 


organization directed  itself.  Symptoms 
of  insubordination  had  begun  to  manifest 
themselves  in  many  regiments.  The  Na- 
tional Guards  gave  the  example  at  Paris, 
and  it  was  soon  followed  by  other  regi- 
ments in  Marseilles,  Grenoble,  and  Metz. 

A  fete  was  organized  in  Paris  to  com- 
memorate these  acts  of  insubordination, 
and  to  feast  its  so-called  "  martyrs."  It 
was  fixed,  amidst  much  opposition,  for  the 
fifteenth  of  April,  and  was  to  have  that 
much-abused  word,  Liberty,  and  which  in 
revolutionary  parlance  meant  simply  li- 
cense, for  its  chief  object.  The  Munici- 
pality undertook  the  necessary  measures 
for  pres^rving  order.  Ternaux  and  Louis 
Blanc  have  alike  branded  with  infamy  the 
articles  which  appeared  in  the  revolution- 
ary journals,  more  especially  the  Pore 
Duchesne,  upon  this  occasion.  Both  quote 
portions,  and  their  violence,  indeed,  ap- 
pears to  be  only  exceeded  by  their  inso- 
lent   vulgarity.      "Aux    piques!    f , 

brave  sans-culottes,  aiguisez-les  pour  ex- 
terminer  les  aristocratcs  qui  osent  bron- 
cher ;  que  ce  beau  jour  soit  le  dernier  do 
leur  regne ;  nous  n'aurons  de  repos  qne 
quand  la  derniere  tete  d'aristocrate  sera 
tomb6e !"  is  a  sufficient  example. 

The  day  selected  was  a  Sunday.  Tab- 
leaux vivants  had  been  dispensed  with 
till  anarchy  had  made  further  progress, 
but  the  places  of  the  forty  men  destined 
to  carry  the  chains  of  the  soldier-convicts 
were  taken  by  forty  virgins.  The  pro- 
gramme being  responsible  for  the  iact. 
The  procession  was  opened  with  busts  of 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Franklin,  and  Sidney. 
These  were  followed  by  two  sarcophagi, 
united  by  a  band,  on  which  was  inscribed, 
"Bouille  and  his  accomplices  are  alone 
guilty."  And  the  names  of  the  victims  of 
the  affair  at  Nancy  were  inscribed  on  tbe 
coffins.  " Magnanimous  idea!"  says  M. 
Louis  Blanc.  "Noble  reconciliation!" 
exclaims  M.  Michelet.  Eighty  sans-cu- 
lottes followed,  carrying  the  banners  of 
departments,  to  give  the  ftte  a  national 
aspect.  The  citizens  and  citizenesses  of 
the  different  Sections  followed  between 
lines  of  National  Guards,  with  each  an 
car  of  wheat  in  his  hand.  Then  came  tho 
Book  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  Table 
of  Declaration  of  Ilights,  borne  between 
two  files  of  citizen-soldiers,  and  followed 
by  the  Municipality,  headed  by  that  in- 
carnation of  ridiculous  vanity,  Potion. 
The  authorities  were  followed  by  the 
chief  object  presented  to  the  admiration 
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of  the  public — a  convicts'  galley.  In  the 
hurry  to  overthrow  all  that  had  been  held 
previously  in  honor,  and  to  put  every 
thing  that  had  been  despised  in  its  place, 
the  post  of  honor  had  been  given  to  the 
emblem  of  infamy.  The  forty  virgins  and 
the  soldiers  of  Chateauvieux  walked  be- 
hind and  around  the  galley, "  like  a  crown 
of  flowers,"  as  the  poetic  Tallien  ex- 
pressed it,  and  they  were  again  followed 
by  some  troopers  of  the  old  French 
Guard,  who  bore  the  flag  and  the  keys  of 
the  Bastille. 

The  procession  was  closed  by  a  car  in 
the  shape  of  a  galley,  drawn  by  twenty- 
four  white  horses,  and  bearing  a  colossal 
statue  of  Liberty,  with  incense  smoking 
in  front.  The  right  hand  of  the  statue 
held  the  red  cap,  and  the  left  ears  of  corn, 
or  the  sword  of  the  law  ?  not  at  all  a  far 
more  significant  thing — a  club!  Renown 
hovered  above,  bearing  on  a  scroll  the 
statement  that  "  La  France  est  libre" — 
free  in  virtue  of  the  club !  Arrived  at  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  the  Table  of  the  Declara- 
tion was  placed  upon  the  altar  of  the 
country,  the  car  of  Liberty  was  prome- 
naded round  the  altar,  and  then  the  order 
of  procession  broke  up,  and,  to  use  the 
words  of  M.  Ternaux,  "  Les  citoyens  et 
citoyennes  exccuterent  les  danses  et  les 
farandoles  les  plus  patriotiques."* 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  illustrative  of  civil 
broils,  that  Marie  Joseph  Chenier  was  the 
poet  of  the  new  worship — that  of  License 
— whilst  his  brother,  Andre  Chenier,  who 
paid  on  the  scaffold  for  his  fidelity,  inex- 
orably branded  the  outrages  committed 
against  morality,  reason,  and  justice,  with 
eternal  infamy. 

The  friends  of  order  and  of  the  consti- 
tution became  seriously  alarmed  at  the 
abyss  that  the  Jacobins  were  digging  be- 
neath their  feet,  and  first  openly  manifest- 
ed on  the  occasion  of  the  fete  of  the  Swiss 
of  Chateauvieux.  They  made  an  attempt 
to  test  the  popular  sentiment — which 
they  hoped  was  only  led  away  for  a  mo- 
ment by  curiosity — by  celebrating  a  fune- 
ral fete  in  honor  of  Simoneau,  Mayor  of 
Etampes,  who  had  perished  a  victim  of 
his  devotion  to  the  law.  Disturbances 
had  arisen  in  that  town  on  account  of  the 
dearness  of  corn.  An  armed  crowd  in- 
sisted that  it  should  be  taxed  at  a  price 


*  "  Lea  freres  embrassaient  les  freres  et,  selon 
l'irameur  frangaise,  la  fraternity  pour  les  eceurs 
6tait  encore  bien  plus  tendre,"  wrote  Michelet. 


below  what  it  fetched  in  the  market. 
Simoneau  naturally  declared  that  this  was 
not  in  his  power,  unless  he  made  up  the 
difference  out  of  his  own  pocket.  But 
this  was  the  age  of  reason,  and  the  mob 
insisting,  and  the  Mayor  being  abandoned 
by  the  few  mounted  men  who  were  with 
him,  he  fell  beneath  the  blows  and  bails 
of  the  rioters,  who  afterward  marched  out 
of  the  town,  drums  beating,  and  the  peo- 
ple shouting  "  Vive  la  Nation !"  This 
Simoneau  was  a  friend  of  the  Revolution, 
so  the  Jacobins  joined  with  the  Constitu- 
tionalists on  this  occasion,  in  sympathetic 
condolence.  The  Assembly  decided  that 
public  honors  should  be  given  to  the  de- 
funct Mayor,  and  that  a  fete  should  be 
celebrated  in  the  name  of  the  French  na- 
tion. The  extreme  party,  however, 
waxed  furious  at  the  idea  of  a  festival  in 
honor  of  the  law.  Robespierre  declared 
in  his  journal,  Le  Defenseur  de  la  Consti- 
tution, that  the  Mayor  of  Etampes  had 
been  guilty  before  being  a  victim.  The 
fete,  however,  took  place  in  spite  of 
Robespierre  and  of  his  fanatical  followers, 
on  the  first  Sunday  of  June,  and  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  honored  it  with  its  pres- 
ence :  so,  also,  did  the  Municipality  and 
the  National  Guard.  But  the  populace 
saw  the  procession  go  by,  and  did  not 
mingle  in  it.  The  whole  thing  was  de- 
nounced by  the  Jacobins  as  reactionary — 
a  fatal  word,  then  first  coming  into  use. 
The  sword  in  the  hand  of  Law  was  also 
denounced,  although  Liberty  had  held  a 
club,  and  ultimately  the  assassins  of 
Simoneau  became  the  heroes  of  an  auda- 
cious and  impious  apotheosis. 

It  was  now  three  months  that  the  Giron- 
dists had  been  in  power,  and,  thanks  to 
their  tacit  connivance,  the  Legislative 
Assembly  continued  to  sap  the  last  foun- 
dations of  the  throne.  On  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  May,  after  an  animated  discus- 
sion, the  dissolution  of  the  Constitutional 
Guard  of  the  king  was  voted,  and  its  com- 
mandment, the  Duke  of  Brissac,  was  sent 
to  join  Delessart  at  Orleans.  The  decree 
excited  a  lively  enthusiasm  among  the 
Jacobins,  and  they  flocked  to  the  Tuile- 
ries  to  announce  their  triumph  by  the  sig- 
nificant intimation  of  "Ca  ira,"  "That 
famous  melody,"  said  the  Mayor  of  Paris, 
upon  this  very  occasion,  "  which  rejoices 
the  patriots  and  makes  their  enemies 
tremble."  Louis  XVI.  had  the  weakness 
to  sign  the  decree  which  deprived  him  of 
one  of  his  last  supports. 
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The  dismissal  of  the  King's  Guard  was 
followed  by  more  important  measures.  A 
camp  of  twenty  thousand  sans-culottes 
was  voted  for  Paris,  while  the  troops  of 
the  line  were  to  be  dispatched  to  the 
frontier.  The  council  of  ministers  recrim- 
inated, the  National  Guard  protested,  and 
a  petition,  signed  by  eight  thousand  per- 
sons, was  presented  to  the  Assembly 
against  the  project.  Passions  ran  so  high 
that  the  parties  in  opposition  were  on 
several  occasions  nearly  coming  to  blows. 
The  revolutionists  began  to  openly  advo- 
cate the  assassination  of  the  King.  Marat 
called  for  vengeance  against  the  ministers, 
generals,  and  deputies,  who,  he  said,  had 
come  to  an  understanding  with  the  court 
to  strangle  the  patriotic  battalions.  The 
Jacobins  denounced  the  insolence  of  the 
u  Autrichienne,"  and  the  faubourgs  were 
all  preparing  for  definite  action.  The 
King,  however,  persisted  in  refusing  to 
sanction  the  decree,  and  it  was  every 
where  felt  that  things  could  not  stop 
where  they  were. 

Roland  took  the  initiative,  and  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  King,  which  has  remained 
famous  in  history.  It  was  the  ultimatum 
addressed  by  the  Girondists  to  Royalty. 
The  King,  in  his  anger,  summoned  Du- 
mouriez  to  his  presence.  The  Queen, 
however,  opened  the  conversation  : 

"  Do  you  think,  sir,"  she  said,  "  that 
the  King  should  submit  any  longer  to  the 
threats  and  insolence  of  Roland,  and  to 
the  treachery  of  Servan  and  Clavieres  ?" 

"No,  madame,"  the  General  replied; 
"I  am  indignant.     I  admire  the  King's 

Eationce,  and  I  would  urge  him  to  change 
is  ministry  entirely ." 
"  I  would  wish  you  to  remain,"  inter- 
posed the  King,  "  you,  as  also  Lacostc 
and  the  4  bonhomme '  Duranthon  ;  but  do 
me  the  service  to  rid  me  of  those  three 
insolent  partisans,  for  my  patience  is  ex- 
hausted. 

Diimonriez  accepted,  but  on  condition 
that  the  King  should  sign  the  decrees. 
Roland  and  Clavieres  dismissed,  appealed 
to  the  Assembly.  But  the  King,  hesitat- 
ing to  sign  the  decrees,  Dumouriez,  after 
a  scene  of  recrimination  at  the  Assembly, 
presented  his  dismission  three  days  after- 
ward, and  it  was  accepted.  Thereupon 
the  Assembly  voted  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  twelve  members  to  watch 
over  the  interests  of  the  countrv.  The 
next  day  a  letter  was  received  from  La 
Fayette,  denouncing  the  Jacobins  as  the 


authors  of  all  the  disorders.  It  was  the 
manifesto  of  the  constitutional  party,  as 
the  message  of  Roland,  who  had  declared 
that  the  revolution  should  be  completed 
at  the  sacrifice  of  life,  had  been  that  of  the 
Jacobins.  The  Assembly  handed  over  the 
letter  to  the  Council  of  Twelve.  As  to 
the  Jacobins,  they  felt  at  once  that  a  duel 
for  life  had  commenced,  and  they  demand* 
ed  that  the  new  "  Monk"  should  be  sum- 
moned before  the  high  court  of  Orleans. 
This  was  on  the  eighteenth  of  June.  On 
the  nineteenth  the  minister  of  justice,  Du- 
ranton,  announced  to  the  Assembly  that 
the  King  placed  his  veto  on  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  so-called  turbulent  priests, 
and  on  the  projected  formation  of  a  camp 
of  twenty  thousand  men  in  Paris. 

M.  Ternaux  argues  that  the  events  of 
the  twentieth  were  not  the  instantaneous 
response  of  the  popular  masses  to  the 
King's  vetos.  All,  he  says,  had  been 
previously  prepared.  This  may  be  so  far 
true  as  preparations  for  action  were  con* 
cerned,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  re- 
fusal of  the  King  to  allow  the  populace  to 
arm  themselves  was  what  brought  the 
plans  into  action.  Certain  is  it,  however, 
that  the  leaders  in  the  faubourgs,  San- 
terre  the  brewer ;  the  ferocious  Fournier, 
called  the  American,  because  he  had  lived 
at  St.  Domingo;  Saint-IIuruge,  a  noble 
debauchee ;  Rossignol,  a  working  silver- 
smith; the  butcher  Legendre;  and  the 
Polish  adventurer  Lazousky,  had  intended 
raising  the  masses  and  planting  a  tree  of 
liberty  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  on 
the  sixteenth.  Every  thing,  therefore, 
was  ready,  and  the  sections,  after  a  vio- 
lent address  from  a  deputation  from  Mar- 
seilles urging  them  to  action,  sat  in  con- 
ference all  the  night  of  the  nineteenth.  A 
meeting  was  also  held  by  Petion,  the  same 
evening,  at  the  mayoralty,  and  after  hear- 
ing from  the  different  leaders  that  the 
citizens  were  determined  to  present  a  pe- 
tition in  arms  the  ensuing  day,  it  was  ac- 
tually proposed  to  legalize  the  proceeding 
by  the  Municipality  taking  a  part  in  it,  in 
order,  as  they  said,  to  preserve  order. 
The  Directory  of  the  department  had, 
however,  the  good  sense  to  refuse  legalis- 
ing that  which  was  illegal,  and  Petion  had 
no  other  alternative  than  to  issue  at  day- 
break a  manifesto  against  the  meeting. 

Municipal  officers  were  also  sent  in  the 
course  of  the  morning  to  endeavor  to  influ- 
ence the  people  and  their  leaders.  There 
was  much  hesitation  even  among  them. 
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The  Section  of  Montreuil  remained  for 
some  time  undecided.  Saint-Prix  and 
Leclerc,  commandants  of  the  Bataillon 
Val  de  Grace,  nearly  came  to  fighting 
with  the  populace  of  Saint-Marceau,  but, 
abandoned  by  their  men,  they  had  to  suc- 
cumb. The  people  insisted  upon  their 
rights  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the 
oath  of  the  "Jeu  de  Paume,"  and  to  plant 
a  tree  of  liberty  on  the  Terrasse  des 
Feuillants.  At  twelve  o'clock  Santerre 
issued  forth  from  his  brewery,  and  took 
the  lead.  He  was  followed  by  the  mob 
of  sans  culottes,  the  guns,  colors,  and  men 
of  the  National  Guard,  and  the  car  that 
bore  the  poplar- tree.  He  was  the  hero  of 
the  day. 

The  Municipality  had  met  the  same 
morning,  and  issued  an  order  to  call  the 
citizens  to  arms,  but  no  motion  was  taken. 
The  Directory  met,  and  kept  up  commu- 
nication with  the  Tuileries,  the  ministry, 
and  the  Assembly.  The  latter  had  also 
met,  and  were  still  debating  when  the 
sound  of  the  mob  approaching  was  heard, 
and  the  meeting  became  conscious  that 
the  popular  flood  was  already  beating  at 
the  doors  of  the  National  Assembly.  The 
building  stood  near  the  Place  Vendome, 

?irallel  to  the  Terrasse  des  Feuillants. 
hat  terrace  existed  as  it  does  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  only  instead  of  the  railing  that 
now  separates  it  from  the  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
there  was  a  dead-wall,  so  the  mob  pro- 
ceeded by  the  Rue  Saint-Honore,  turned 
down  the  Place  Vendome,  and  presented 
themselves  at  the  Gate  (so  called)  des 
Feuillants.  Two  municipal  officers  at- 
tempted once  more  to  arrest  their  pro- 
gress at  this  point,  declaring  that  they 
could  not  exercise  their  right  of  petition 
in  such  numbers.  But  it  was  m  vain. 
The  mob  invaded  all  the  courts,  passages, 
and  approaches,  till  there  was  no  means 
of  retreat  for  those  who  were  in  front,  and 
long  before  the  Assembly,  in  which,  as 
usual,  the  Right  was  opposed  to  the  Left, 
had  decided  whether  or  not  they  should 
be  admitted,  the  petitioners  had  obtained 
access  to  the  hall.  They  had  also  broken 
down  a  doorway  that  lea  into  the  gardens, 
and  a  portion  of  the  mob  had  dispersed 
themselves  among  the  trees — a  fact  which 
M.  Ternaux  dwells  upon  with  emphasis, 
as  attesting  that  a  first  act  of  violence  was 
committed  before  the  petitioners  had 
been  heard  by  the  Assembly,  and  because 
it  has  been  denied,  or  passed  over  by  his- 


torians, who  view  the  events  of  the  twen- 
tieth of  June  as  an  "  idyl  in  action." 

The  drums  of  the  Bataillon  des  Quinze- 
Vingts  beat  to  order,  the  crowd  dispersed 
in  the  gardens  rejoined  the  ranks,  and  the 
second  act  of  the  drama,  which  might  at* 
any  moment  have  been  converted  into  a 
frightful  catastrophe,  opened.  Huguenin 
was  the  orator  of  the  mob,  and  he  ad- 
dressed the  Assembly  at  length.  The  pe- 
tition was  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
against  the  monarchy.  This  accomplished, 
and  other  petitions  having  been  read,  the 
multitude  were  allowed  to  defile  under 
the  direction  of  Santerre  and  Saint-Hu- 
ruge.  The  procession  lasted  upward  of 
an  hour.  There  were  men,  women,  and 
even  children,  some  with  arms,  others 
without.  Among  them  were  also  many 
National  Guards.  Many  carried  strange 
emblems ;  one,  a  worn-out  pair  of  nether 
garments  at  the  end  of  his  pike — the  em- 
blem of  the  misery  of  the  people — another 
bore  the  heart  of  a  recently  killed  animal, 
with  the  inscription:  "Heart  of  aristo- 
crat !"  Many  shouted :  "  Long  live  the 
patriots!"  "Down  with  the  veto!" 
Most  sang  the  "  Qa,  ira"  to  the  confused 
sound  of  the  band  and  drums.  Others, 
again,  favored  the  Assembly  with  patri- 
otic dances,  and  some  wished  to  speak. 
But  Santerre  hurried  them  on,  with  loud 
orders :  "  En  avant,  marche !"  The  pro- 
cession over,  the  latter  thanked  the  repre- 
sentatives for  the  reception  given  to  their 
constituents,  presented  them  with  a  flag 
in  testimony  of  their  gratitude,  and  then 
hastened  away  with  Saint-Huruge,  fol 
lowed  by  the  mob,  to  the  Place  du  Car- 
rousel. The  Assembly  thought  that  all 
was  over,  and  dispersed.  It  was  then 
half-past  three  in  the  evening. 

The  mob  crossed  the  garden,  issued 
forth  by  the  gate  of  the  Pont  Royal,  and 
turned  up  the  quays.  Some  battalions  of 
National  Guard  were  stationed  in  front 
of  the  Tuileries ;  the  crowd  defiled  before 
them.  As  they  passed  the  royal  windows 
they  shouted :  "  V  ive  la  Nation !"  "  Viv- 
ent  le8  Sans-culottes !"  "  A  bas  Monsieur 
et  Madame  Veto !"  As  to  the  National 
Guards,  some  blamed,  others  openly  ap- 
proved of  the  movement.  As  the  crowd 
passed  on  to  the  quays,  the  royal  family 
gained  confidence,  and  fancied  that  the 
worst  was  over.  But  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  line  of  the  quays,  the  crowd 
turned  into  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  the 
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gates  of  which  had  already  been  taken 
possession  of  by  the  battalions  of  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Antoine.  Saint-Prix  had 
also  sent  his  two  guns,  and  the  men  that 
served  them,  into  the  place.  Ramainvil- 
liers,  commandant-general  of  the  chateau, 
had  at  his  disposal  ten  battalions  in  the 
garden,  two  more  on  the  terrace  that 
overlooks  the  river,  four  on  the  Place 
Louis  XV.,  five  on  the  Place  du  Carrou 
sel,  and  a  battalion  besides  the  guard  on 
duty,  and  one  hundred  gendarmes  within 
the  Tuileries.  The  access  to  the  ap- 
proaches of  the  chateau,  and  still  more  so 
to  the  palace  itself,  could  very  easily  have 
been  prevented  with  such  a  force,  but  the 
commandant  remained  inactive. 

There  was  one  more  gleam  of  hone. 
For  a  moment  the  crowd  seemed  as  if  in- 
clined to  make  for  the  Rue  Saint-Nicaise, 
and  regain  its  quarters  by  the  Rue  Saint- 
Honore.  Colonel  Rulhiere,  who  was 
posted  with  two  squadrons  of  gendarmes 
in  front  of  the  Tuileries,  thought  that  all 
danger  was  so  completely  over  that  he 
got  down  from  his  horse  and  went  to  chat 
with  some  brother-officers  within  the 
court  of  the  chateau.  Unfortunately  the 
mob  did  not  disperse,  but  kept  accumu- 
lating in  the  place,  at  that  time  much 
more  circumscribed  in  space  than  in  the 
present  day,  and  encumbered  with  old 
and  dilapidated  buildings,  so  that  it  was 
soon  full  to  inconvenience.  This  at  once 
irritated  and  excited  the  masses.  A  group 
of  some  forty  sans-culottes  presented  them- 
selves at  the  gate  of  the  royal  court  and 
demanded  admittance.  The  gendarmes 
crossed  their  arms  without  vouchsafing  a 
response.  Still  no  decision  was  taken,  no 
orders  given.  One  Carle  asked  Ramain- 
villiers  what  he  was  to  do  with  the  two 
hundred  men  under  his  orders.  "Let 
them  remove  their  bayonets,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "Why  don't  you  tell  me  at  once  to 
give  up  my  sword  and  take  off  my  cu- 
lotte  ?     retorted  the  indignant  soldier. 

Still  the  mob  kept  its  place  at  the  royal 
gate,  shouting  for  admission.  Mouchet,  a 
municipal  officer,  who,  according  to  Ter- 
naux,  appeared  wherever  the  mob  was 
about  to  force  its  way,  but  was  little 
heard  of  after  that  day,  insinuated  that 
the  right  of  petition  was  sacred.  Where- 
upon one  Acloque,  chief  of  the  second  le- 
gion, offered  to  present  twenty  unarmed 
delegates  to  his  majesty.  About  thirty 
presented  themselves,  and  were  allowed 
to  pass  within  the   court.     But  a  more 


important  movement  had  begun,  or  fol- 
lowed upon  this,  among  the  mob.  The 
populace  and  National  Guard  made  ft 
simultaneous  rush  toward  the  court,  and 
the  artillery  followed  up  behind.  They 
were  even  preparing  to  open  fire,  when  a 
voice  was  heard  exclaiming :  "  Do  not 
fire ;  the  gates  will  be  opened."  A  mo- 
ment more  and  the  mob  held  possession 
of  the  royal  court.  There  was  still  an- 
other railing  at  the  further  side  of  the 
court,  under  the  arch  that  leads  to  the 
grand  staircase,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  close  and  secure  this,  but  it  was  too 
late.  Besides,  the  soldiery  would  not  act, 
and  as  there  was  no  one  who  avowed  the 
responsibility  of  opening  the  gate  of  the 
court,  or  of  ordering  it  to  be  opened,  so 
there  was  no  one  who  was  responsible  for 
closing  the  great  gate  of  the  chateau  it- 
self. The  rush  of  the  populace  being  that 
unopposed,  it  became  so  impetuous  that 
one  of  their  great  guns  was  actually 
borne  along  by  the  mob  as  far  as  the  third 
room,  called  La  Salle  des  Suisses,  the  door 
beyond  which  it  blocked  up.  This  only 
served  to  augment  the  fury  of  the  mob, 
who  saw  in  it  a  gun  loaded  with  grape 
and  prepared  for  their  reception.  Bou- 
cher, Reine,  and  Mouchet  had  it  removed 
by  the  free  use  of  the  ax,  and  carried  to 
the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  where  it  re- 
mained till  the  palace  was  evacuated. 

Treating  the  Tuileries  as  a  town  carried 
by  assault,  and  overthrowing  everything 
that  was  opposed  to  their  passage,  the  in- 
vading masses  penetrated  to  the  salle 
called  the  CEil-de-Bceuf,  whose  doors 
were  closed,  and  to  which  they  clamor- 
ously demanded  admittance.  The  King, 
Madame  Elizabeth  in  tears,  three  of  the 
ministers,  and  a  few  officers,  soldiers,  and 
attendants  were  in  the  room.  Acloque 
reached  the  same  room  with  a  reinforce- 
ment by  a  back  door,  and,  rushing  into 
the  King's  arms,  begged  him  to  show 
himself  to  the  people,  and  declared  that 
he  would  perish  if  he  was  subjected  to  in- 
sult. At  the  same  moment  one  of  the 
panels  of  the  door  gave  way,  and  pikes, 
sticks,  and  bayonets  were  thrust  through 
at  those  who  stood  before  their  sovereign. 
"  Sire,"  said  one  of  his  defenders,  u  mar 
nothing."  "  I  am  not  afraid,"  replied  the 
monarch.  "Place  your  hand  on  my 
heart ;  it  is  pure."  lie  then  gave  orders 
to  let  the  people  in.  The  Chasseur  Fon- 
taine drew  the  bolt  below,  a  Swiss  drew 
the  one  above,  and  in  a  moment  the  mob 
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filled  the  room.  The  King  was  led  into 
the  recess  of  a  window  to  avoid  the  crush. 
"What  do  you  want?"  he  said,  with 
great  calmuess.  "I  am  your  King.  I 
have  never  infringed  the  constitution." 
The  only  reply  was,  "  Down  with  Mon- 
sieur Veto !  Au  diable  le  Veto  !"  accom- 
panied by  insulting  threats.  One  man 
even  put  himself  in  an  attitude  as  if  to 
run  the  king  through  the  body.  That 
horrible  emblem — the  heart  reeking  from 
the  shambles — was  there,  as  were  also  the 
other  frightful  trophies  previously  ex- 
hibited before  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
Among  the  confused  cries  that  echoed 
through  the  room,  one  seems  to  have 
been  heard  over  others  :  "  The  recall  of 
the  patriot  minister.  He  must  sign  it. 
We  will  not  go  till  he  does  !" 

The  Salle  de  l'CEil-de-Bceuf  remained 
for  nearly  an  hour  the  theater  of  an  inde- 
scribable tumult,  "the  most  inoffensive 
disposition  prevailing,"  according  to  M. 
Louis  Blanc,  "over  the  strangest  disor- 
der." At  length  the  butcher  Legend  re 
apostrophized  the  king  as  "Monsieur," 
declared  that  he  was  deceitful  and  per- 
fidious, and  began  to  read  a  petition  re- 
plete with  threats  and  falsehoods.  The 
King  replied  that  he  would  do  whatever 
the  constitution  and  the  decrees  bade  him 
do.  This  only  excited  new  clamors  of  "  A 
bas  le  Roi !"  "  Au  diable  le  Veto !"  But 
having  put  on  a  red  cap  handed  to  him  by 
the  indefatigable  Mouchet,  the  clamors 
changed  to  loud  applause,  and  were  suc- 
ceeded by  shouts  or  "Vive  la  Nation!" 
"  Vive  la  Liberte  !"  and  even  of  "  Vive  le 
Roi !"  The  King  also  took  a  sword,  de- 
corated with  flowers,  from  the  hands  of  a 
woman,  but  nothing  could  extract  from 
him  a  promise  that  he  would  withdraw  his 
vetos  upon  the  transportation  of  the  priests 
and  the  formation  of  the  camp  of  twenty 
thousand.  On  this  point  he  remained 
firm. 

But  this  very  firmness  caused  the  situa- 
tion to  remain  the  same.  There  was  no 
solution  for  it  but  to  get  the  King  away, 
and  he  was  counseled  to  withdraw. 
**  No,"  he  said,  "  I  am  well  here  ;  I  will 
remain  where  I  am."  A  National  Guard 
passed  him  a  glass  of  wine.  "  People  of 
Paris,"  he  said,  "  I  drink  your  health  and 
that  of  the  French  nation !"  In  the  mean 
time,  several  deputies  had,  by  extraor- 
dinary exertions,  obtained  access  to  the 
room.  One  of  them,  Isnard,  raised  upon 
the  shoulders  of  some  of  the  guards,  ad- 


dressed the  mob,  and  endeavored  to  pre- 
vail upon  the  populace  to  withdraw.  An 
evening  sitting  of  the  Assembly  had  been 
opened,  in  wnich  the  members  of  the 
Right  denounced  the  pressure  to  which 
the  monarch  was  subjected,  and  demanded 
aid,  while  the  Left  asserted  more  clamor- 
ously that  he  could  not  be  safer  than 
among  his  people.  A  young  officer  of 
artillery,  "  Captain"  Bonaparte,  was  walk- 
ing to  and  fro  at  the  same  time,  his  arms 
crossed,  with  a  few  friends  in  the  crowd, 
which  was  at  every  moment  increasing  in 
numbers  from  the  report  having  spread 
over  Paris  that  the  Tuileries  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  people,  suppressing  his 
indignation,  and  intimating  that  with  a 
few  great  guns  he  would  soon  sweep  the 
canaille  away.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  in  none  of  the  modern  revolutions  in 
Paris — those  that  attended  upon  the  over- 
throw of  Louis  XVI.,  of  Charles  X.,  or  of 
Louis  Philippe — has  the  effect  of  resist- 
ance upon  tne  French  populace  been  tried. 
The  fusillade  that  inaugurated  the  new 
Empire  was  rather  a  matter  of  precaution 
than  an  act  of  defense.  Does  the  pro- 
blematic result  of  such  a  display  of  vigor 
remain  yet  to  be  tried  ? 

Petion,  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  did  not 
arrive  till  after  the  King  had  been  for  two 
hours  at  the  mercy  of  the  mob.  He  had 
then,  he  afterward  said,  to  leave  his  dinner 
onlv  half  consumed.  He  found  the  mon- 
arch with  the  red  cap  on  his  head. 

"  Sire,"  he  said,  "  I  have  only  this  mo- 
ment heard  of  the  position  in  which  you 
are  placed." 

"That is  rather  surprising," indignantly 
observed  the  outraged  monarch,  "  consid- 
ering that  it  has  now  lasted  two  hours." 

After  some  further  explanations,  Potion 
endeavored  to  prevail  upon  the  mob  to 
retire  ;  but  without  any  effect.  They  still 
claimed  the  withdrawal  of  the  vetos ;  and 
one  fair  young  man  told  the  King,  to  his 
face,  that  unless  he  yielded  he  should 
perish.  Petion  then  mounted  upon  a  chair 
and  addressed  the  mob,  while  Champion 
and  a  few  other  municipal  officers,  taking 
off  their  scarfs,  shook  them  in  the  air, 
leading  the  way,  in  order  to  induce  the 
people  to  follow.  They  did  so,  but  slowly, 
murmuring  that  their  demands  had  not 
been  conceded.  This  was  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  a  deputation  of  twenty-four 
arrived  from  the  Assembly.  The  repre- 
sentatives took  their  places,  after  some 
words  of  condolence,  by  the  side  of  the 
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King,  and  the  guard  being  enabled  to 
form  a  kind  of  passage,  the  monarch  was 
got  out  to  the  "  Salle  du  let  de  Parade," 
and  was  enabled  to  make  his  escape  thence 
by  a  side-door.  "  Son  supplicc,  says  M. 
Tcrnaux,  "  6  tait  fini." 

The  trials  to  which  the  Queen  had  been 
subjected  did  not  cease  quite  so  soon.  It 
had  required  the  use  of  actual  force,  when 
she  heard  that  the  King  was  exposed  to 
the  outrages  of  the  populace,  to  prevent 
Marie  Antoinette  joining  her  husband. 
It  was  only  when  she  was  made  to  under- 
stand that  her  presence,  by  exciting  the 
King,  would  certainly  endanger  his  life, 
that  she  consented  to  go  with  her  family 
and  several  ladies  of  the  court  into  the 
Salle  de  Conseil.  She  was  protected  there 
by  the  Bataillon  des  Filles  Saint-Thomas, 
and  was  apostrophized  by  Santerre,  who 
exhibited  her  and  the  Prince  Royal  to  the 
mob.  The  latter  had,  like  the  King,  been 
decorated  with  the  red  cap,  till  Santerre 
himself,  taking  pity  on  the  Prince,  said : 
"  Take  the  cap  off  that  child,  he  is  too 
warm."  Michelet  relates  that  a  woman 
having  grossly  insulted  the  Queen,  Marie 
Antoinette  replied  in  a  few  words,  so  full 
of  dignity,  that  the  woman,  taken  aback, 
began  to  weep.  But  M.  Ternaux  says 
Michelet  does  not  add  that  Santerre  de- 
nounced the  woman  as  drunk.  After  the 
King  had  been  set  at  liberty,  the  brave 
Champion  and  some  other  municipal  offi- 
cers went  to  the  Queen's  succor,  and  at 
half-past  eight  she  was  enabled  to  join  the 
King.  When  they  met  they  threw  them- 
selves into  one  another's  arms,  and  wept 
bitterly.  The  deputies  were  much  affect- 
ed, and  Merlin  de  Thionville  wept  also. 
But  recovering  himself,  he  said :  "I  weep ; 
yes,  madamc — I  weep  over  the  misfor- 
tunes of  a  sensitive  and  beautiful  lady — 
of  a  mother ;  but  it  is  not  for  the  Queen. 
I  hate  queens  and  kings :  that  is  my  reli- 
gion." 

Potion  is  said  to  have  displayed  more 
energy  than  he  had  manifested  in  any  other 
part  of  the  day  in  clearing  the  palace,  and 
this  accomplished,  he  repaired  to  the 
Assembly  to  report  occurrences  and  ex- 
plain his  conduct.  The  Assembly  was,  as 
usual,  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  This 
was  kept  up  by  statements,  bruited  abroad, 
that  the  King  had  spoken  of  "  my  people," 
instead  of  the  "French  people."  The 
Bishop  of  Colmar  having  also  claimed  a 
deputation  to  watch  over  the  royal  Prince, 
the  Mountain  at  once  denounced  the  pro- 


ject as  an  insult  to  the  nation.  P6tion 
made  an  explanation,  but  his  emotion  was 
so  great  that  he  could  only  speak  in  de- 
tached sentences.  At  length,  after  much 
recrimination,  the  meeting  broke  up,  to 
which  Michelet  or  Louis  Blanc,  according 
to  M.  Ternaux,  make  no  allusion. 

From  that  day  forth  the  popular  masses 
knew  the  way  to  the  Tuileries,  and  they 
were  destined  to  enter  upon  it  soon  to 
overthrow  the  throne  of  Louis  XVI.,  and 
after  that  to  dictate  their  imperious  will  to 
the  Convention.  "  Every  thing,"  Ternaux 
remarks,  "  holds  together,  and  events  fol- 
low upon  one  another  in  time  of  revolu- 
tion with  an  inexorable  logic.  The  Giron- 
dins,  who  had  saluted  the  first  appearance 
of  this  new  power,  that  of  the  street,  and 
of  an  irresponsible  mob,  with  their  ap- 
plause, will  soon  learn  at  their  expense 
that  it  is  written  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ : 
'He  who  draws  the  sword  shall  perish 
by  the  sword.'  History  has  consecrated 
the  words  of  Holy  Writ  with  that  immu- 
table law  of  human  policy:  4He  who 
calls  the  street  to  his  aid  shall  perish  by 
the  street.' " 

The  Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Department  of  Paris  concerted  together 
the  same  evening  as  to  the  measures  to  be 
adopted  to  insure  the  tranquillity  of  the 
capital,  as  also  to  determine  who  had  been 
wanting  in  their  duty  at  so  portentous  a 
time.  The  Constitutionals  also  exliibited 
a  praiseworthy  courage  in  denouncing  the 
rebels  in  the  Assembly;  but  their  elo- 
quence in  a  just  cause  was  treated  with 
isolence  and  derision.  A  letter  was  read 
from  the  King,  and  simply  handed  over  to 
the  Council  of  Twelve.  But  notwith- 
standing the  brutal  treatment  of  the  Con- 
stitutional party  by  the  "  Mountain,"  the 
Assembly  was  obliged,  upon  the  sum- 
mons of  the  Council -General  of  the  De- 
partment, to  pass  a  decree  forbidding 
armed  bodies  of  citizens  presenting  them- 
selves before  the  authorities.  They  did 
not  separate,  however,  without  making 
an  attempt  to  force  upon  the  King  the 
demands  made  the  day  before  by  the 
populace  in  arms;  but  the  Mountain  failed 
in  carrying  its  motion. 

All  the  good  citizens  of  Paris  were,  at 
the  same  time,  profoundly  affected  by  the 
events  of  the  twentieth  of  June.  The  Na- 
tional Guard  was  especially  indignant  at 
the  position  in  which  it  had  been  placed. 
Petion  and  Scrgent  were  not  only  insulted, 
but  cveu  ill  treated.  The  Mountain  was  pre- 
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pared  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-first  to 
make  capital  out  of  the  incident,  when  the 
arrival  of  the  Faubourg  Saint -Antoine 
was  announced.  The  report  turned  out 
untrue ;  but  it  had  extended  even  to  the 
palace,  where  the  young  Prince,  seeing  his 
mother  terrified,  asked  with  touching  sim- 
plicity :  u  Mamma,  is  not  yesterday  over 
yet?" 

Petion  had  been  insulted  the  same  day 
on  presenting  himself  at  the  Tuileries. 
The  "chef  de  bataillon," Roland  de  Mont- 
jourdain,  was  made  responsible  for  this 
eighteen  months  later,  and  paid  for  his 
loyalty  on  the  scaffold.  The  Mayor,  how- 
ever, obtained  an  audience  from  the  King, 
in  which  he  attempted  to  prove  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  events  of  the  preced- 
ing day.  The  King  argued  the  matter 
with  the  Mayor  in  person,  and  contested 
that  the  Municipality  had  not  done  what 
was  in  its  power  to  prevent  so  great  a 
scandal.  The  Mayor  insisting,  the  King 
at  length  bade  him  hold  his  tongue,  and 
turned  his  back  upon  him.  Petion  was 
obliged  to  withdraw.  The  Queen  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  to  M  .Roederer : 

UM.  Roederer,  do  you  not  think  that 
the  King  was  rather  hasty  ?  It  may,  per- 
haps, do  him  an  injury." 

"I  think,  madame,  that  no  one  will 
permit  himself  to  doubt  that  the  King  has 
a  right  to  bid  a  man  to  hold  his  tongue 
who  speaks  without  listening." 

The  Mayor  had  not,  indeed,  finished 
with  his  tributations.  On  his  return 
home  he  found  letters  from  the  Council  of 
the  Department,  summoning  him  to  ac- 
count for  his  conduct,  and  from  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  requesting  him 
to  take  steps  to  insure  tranquillity  in  the 
capital.  Roederer  also  announced  that  the 
troops  would  be  assembled  next  day,  and 
that  the  Parisians  must  be  taught  that  the 
King  ought  to  be  free  in  his  own  palace, 
so  that  no  excuse  should  be  left  to  him  to 
seek  an  asylum  elsewhere.  The  Mayor 
thus  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
sending  forth  an  address  on  the  twenty-sec- 
ond, which  met  with  but  a  very  mediocre 
success.  The  faubourgs  were  by  this  time 
no  more  disposed  to  trouble  themselves 
with  proclamations  from  the  Municipality 
than  they  were  with  laws  or  decrees  from 
the  Assembly.  The  Section  called  des 
Quinze-Vingts  took  the  lead  in  admitting 
all,  without  distinction  of  sex  or  rank,  to 
its  deliberations,  and  openly  avowing  the 
failure  of  the  last  movement,  resolved 


upon  another.  The  same  kind  of  meet- 
ings were  held  in  the  charnel-house  of  the 
Earish  of  Sainte-Marguerite,  and  attended 
y  men,  women,  and  children.  The  twenty- 
fifth  of  June  was  named  as  the  day  of 
action. 

Louis  XVI.  presented  a  dignified  and 
calm  front  to  the  fury  of  the  populace.  On 
the  twenty-second  he  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, in  which  he  avowed  himself  prepared 
for  an  overthrow  of  the  monarchy ;  but  he 
declared  at  the  same  time,  that  while  ready 
to  sacrifice  himself,  he  would  not  prosti- 
tute his  hereditary  responsibilities  to  popu- 
lar violence.  The  revolutionary  party  re- 
ceived this  noble  and  well-meant  missive 
as  a  declaration  of  war,  and  a  placard  to 
that  effect  was  stuck  up  between  it  and 
the  Mayor's  address.  The  attention  of  the 
Assembly  was  called  to  this  placard,  in 
which  the  sword  of  justice  was  summoned 
to  strike  off  the  head  of  the  monarch,  so 
that  his  punishment  might  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample to  all  tyrants,  and  which  even 
Petion  himself  designated  as  "  frightful ;" 
but  they  contented  themselves  with  pass- 
ing it  over  to  the  Council  of  Twelve,  and 
it  was  never  heard  of  again.  It  can  not 
be  said  that  in  the  case  of  the  revolution 
of  1792  coming  events  did  not  cast  their 
shadow  before  them. 

An  act  was  obtained,  however,  from  the 
Legislative  Body  adding  nothing  to  the 
powers  that  previously  existed,  but  which 
was  favorably  received  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Paris  as  a  basis  upon  which  to 
exact  a  strict  execution  of  the  laws. 
Roederer,  who  was  a  superior  to  the 
Mayor  as  procureur-general-syndic,  wrote 
to  Petion,  recommending  the  dismissal  of 
Ramainvilliers  as  inefficient.  Petion  was 
delighted  with  the  alternative,  as  he 
fancied  that  it  threw  all  the  responsibility 
of  recent  events  upon  the  commandant  of 
the  National  Guard.  He  was,  however, 
soon  disabused  by  a  letter  from  the  de- 
partment, asking,  in  reply  to  an  impudent 
letter  from  himself,  that  he  would  send  in 
his  report,  and  that  what  the  law  prescribes 
would  be  done.  The  attitude  assumed  by 
the  department  was  so  energetic,  and  it 
was  so  manifestly  determined  upon  a  full 
investigation  of  the  circumstances  that 
had  contributed  to  the  sad  scenes  of  the 
too  infamous  twentieth  of  June,  that  Pe- 
tion felt  at  last  obliged  to  explain  himself, 
which  he  did  in  a  memoir  entitled  "  Con- 
duite  tenuepar  le  Maire  de  Paris  a  Poc- 
casion  des  Etvenements  du  20  Jui?i,  1792." 
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This  absurd  apology  ended  by  saying: 
"  Not  a  citizen  received  a  wound  m  all 
this  great  fermentation.  That  is  the 
greatest  praise  that  can  be  given  to  the 
Municipality.  Let  us  return  thanks  to  the 
Supreme  Being!"  This  contest  between 
the  Department  and  the  Municipality  did 
not,  however,  cease  till  one  of  them  fell 
to  the  ground. 

The  Assembly  went  on  in  the  mean 
time  with  the  two  obnoxious  measures, 
which  were  never  lost  sight  of.  They 
were  reproduced  under  a  new  form,  and 
with  a  request  on  the  part  of  the  Assem- 
bly to  the  ministers  to  report  what  had 
been  done  in  the  matter  of  the  two  objects 
which  they  declared  most  occupied  the 
minds  of  all ;  first,  the  necessity  of  put- 
ting a  stop  to  religious  troubles;  and 
secondly,  the  pressing  necessity  for  an 
army  of  reserve  being  placed  between  the 
frontier  and  Paris.  This  dragged  the 
ministry  into  the  volcano  of  the  revo- 
lutionary party.  To  anticipate  the  forma- 
tion of  bands  of  sans-culottcs,  Lajard, 
minister  of  war,  proposed  the  formation 
of  a  camp  at  Soissons  of  forty-two  new 
battalions  of  voluntary  National  Guard. 
The  Minister  of  Justice  sent  in  a  report 
declaring  that  religious  troubles  had  vir- 
tually ceased.  The  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior declared  that  the  existing  laws 
against  disturbers  of  the  peace  were  not 
efficacious,  and  said  that  it  lay  with  the 
Legislature  to  render  them  so. 

The  twenty-fifth  passed  over  without  any 
demonstration,  save  a  letter  to  the  As- 
sembly from  Santerre,  "  commandant  du 
bataillon  des  enfans-troves,"  who  declared 
that  the  faubourg  wouid  only  march 
against  the  enemies  of  the  Assembly, 
and  a  manifestation  on  the  part  of  Gon- 
chon,  who  asked  permission  to  appear  be 
fore  the  Assembly  in  order  to  show  that 
it  was  those  who  declaimed  most  against 
the  events  of  the  twentieth  who  had  been 
exerting  themselves  to  get  up  a  new  move- 
ment.    Tactics  ever  in  operation  in  Paris. 

In  the  mean  time,  La  1  ayette  was  at  his 
camp  at  Bavay  when  the  news  arrived  of 
the  events  of  the  twentieth  of  June.  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  veteran,  Marshal  Luckner, 
told  him  that  the  Jacobins  would  cut  off  his 
head ;  he  was  determined  to  go  at  once  to 
Paris.  He  arrived  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
June,  and  at  once  presented  himself  before 
the  Asscmblv.  Ihe  violences  committed 
at  the  Tuilenes,  he  said,  had  excited  the 
alarm  and  indignation  of  all  good  citizens, 


and  particularly  of  the  army.  He  had  re* 
ceived  numerous  addresses  to  that  effect 
which  he  laid  upon  the  table.  He  then 
demanded  the  punishment  of  the  insti- 
gators as  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  the 
pretection  of  the  King  and  Constitution. 
The  opposition  of  the  Mountain  declared 
itself  by  a  motion  of  inquiry,  if  General 
La  Fayette  had  leave  of  absence  and  right 
of  petition ;  but  it  was  beaten  on  this  oc- 
casion by  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
to  two  hundred  and  thirty-four.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Constitutional  party  did 
not  follow  up  its  victory.  The  petitions 
of  La  Fayette  were  passed  over  to  the 
Council  of  Twelve,  which  was  the  same 
thing  as  if  they  had  been  put  under  the 
table. 

From  the  Assembly  La  Fayette  went 
to  the  Tuileries,  where  he  was  received 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  National  Guard ; 
but,  unfortunately,  with  distrust  by  the 
King.  When  he  had  withdrawn,  Madame 
Elizabeth  observed :  "  We  ought  to  for- 
get  the  past  and  throw  ourselves  with 
confidence  into  the  arras  of  the  only  man 
who  can  save  the  King  and  his  family." 
Whereupon  the  Queen  replied  :  "  Better 
perish  than  be  saved  by  La  Fayette  and 
the  Constitutionals." 

All  sections  of  the  Mountain  now  united 
to  overthrow  the  common  enemv.  Brissoh 
and  Robespierre  advocated  the  necessity 
of  punishing  La  Fayette's  insolence,  as 
they  termed  it,  and  striking  him  down  as 
guilty  of  treason.  A  small  coup  d'etat 
was,  in  the  mean  time,  concocted  by  the 
Constitutionals.  The  King  was  to  review 
the  legion  commanded  by  Acloque,  the 
most  resolute  of  the  party,  on  the  twenty- 
ninth.  La  Fayette  was  to  address  it,  and 
winning  them  over,  was  to  proceed  to  ao* 
tion— but  whether  against  the  Assembly  or 
j  the  club  of  Jacobins  was  not  determin- 
ed. Add  to  this,  the  Queen  persisted  in 
her  hostility  to  the  Constitutionals,  and 
caused  the  plot  to  fail.  Even  a  modified 
attempt  to  induce  the  National  Guard  to 
march  boldly  upon  the  chief  seat  of  dis- 
order failed  just  as  signally. 

La  Fayette,  discouraged,  left  Paris  for 
the  army  on  the  thirtieth  of  June,  forty- 
eight  hours  after  his  arrival.  His  reign  was 
over,  and  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Petion; 
but  this  latter  was  destined  to  have  a 
still  more  ephemeral  duration,  and  to  con- 
clude in  a  more  fearful  catastrophe ;  exile 
and  the  dungeons  of  the  stranger  awaited 
the  one ;  outlawry,  the  anguish  of  an  in* 
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cessant  proscription  and  solitary  suicide, 
attended  upon  the  other. 

A  new  reign  had,  however,  been  in- 
augurated ;  the  mob  was  dictating  its  will 
to  royalty  and  to  the  national  representa- 
tion. The  spirit  of  revolt  was  already  be- 
ginning to  be  systematized.  As  in  all 
similar  instances,  people  invoked  the  Con- 
stitution when  it  served  their  interests, 
and  discarded  it  when  it  was  opposed  to 
them.  Legality  was  utterly  stifled  by  the 
clubs  and  demagogue  journals.  Law  was 
a  dead  letter,  interpreted  just  as  any 
one  liked,  or  altogether  discarded  and 
trampled  under  foot.  In  the  Assembly, 
the  Mountain,  or  revolutionary  party, 
ruled  with  a  tyrannical  sway. 

It  is  needless  to  relate  the  last  attempts 
made  by  a  few  courageous  men  to  stay 
the  revolutionary  flood,  and  the  scandal- 
ous scenes  of  which  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly became  daily  the  theater.  We 
will  only  glance  at  such  as  had  a  decisive 
influence  upon  the  march  of  events. 

The  departure  of  La  Fayette  brought 
about  open  war  between  the  Girondists 
and  the  Mountain.  The  Right  remained 
silent,  whilst  the  Left  frenzied  itself  in 
denunciations  of  the  generals.  If  the 
Kight  ventured  to  urge  that  the  clubs 
were  dangerous,  that  the  Jacobins  were 
fomenting  new  insurrections,  they  were  put 
down  with  a  high  hand.  u  The  Jacobins 
are  calumniated,"  the  Left  would  shout. 
"Lot  the  Assembly  busy  itself  with  its 
own  concerns,  and  not  with  those  of  the 
popular  societies ! " 

It  was  as  this  crisis  that  Dupont  de 
Nemours  and  the  advocate  Guillaume 
(afterwards  cast  into  prison  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  but,  being  forgotten  in 
his  dungeon,  he  survived  the  fearful 
epoch)  appeared  before  the  bar  with  the 
petition  of  the  twenty  thousand  against 
the  Parisian  Municipality  and  the  com- 
mandant of  the  National  Guard  for  their 
conduct  on  the  twentieth  of  June.  It  was 
afterwards,  in  the  Reign  of  Terror,  enough 
to  have  signed  this  petition  to  be  number- 
ed with  the  proscribed.  The  left  replied 
to  it  by  disbanding  the  staff  of  the  Parisian 
National  Guard,  inasmuch  as  many  of  its 
officers  were  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
its  commandant  and  in  favor  of  such  as 
were  constitutional.  Thuriot  Lacroix, 
Mailhe,  and  the  Corsican  Arena,  were  the 
chief  speakers,  and  the  Mountain  carried  the 
day.  On  the  second  of  July,  Terrier  Mon- 
ciel,  minister  of  the  interior,  was  summoned 


before  the  Assembly,  and  scandalously 
abused.  Isnard,  one  of  the  fiery  Left,  ex- 
claimed :  "  They  ask  where  are  the  trait- 
ors ;  well,  there  is  one."  And  he  pointed 
to  the  minister,  who  was  likewise  sub- 
jected to  personal  ill  treatment  by  the 
party  who  especially  advocated  "  extreme 
liberty." 

The  King,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
opposed  his  veto  to  Servan's  proposition 
for  establishing  a  camp  at  Paris,  but  had 
consented  to  forty-two  new  battalions  be- 
ing raised  and  encamped  at  Soissons. 
Several  municipalities  went  on  not  the  less 
raising  their  contingents  and  expediting 
them  toward  the  capital.  The  Left  de- 
creed the  measures  to  be  taken  for  the 
reception  of  the  Federals  actually  march- 
ing toward  the  capital.  The  King  most 
inconsiderately  lent  his  sanction  to  the 
decree.  "  The  battalions  are  on  the  way," 
it  was  said  to  the  King  and  to  the  Assem- 
bly, "  and  it  is  necessary  to  regulate  this 
violation  of  the  law,  since  it  can  not  be  pre- 
vented." 

It  was  the  practice  to  prefer  all  docu- 
ments and  reports,  especially  of  a  minis 
terial  nature,  to  the  Council  of  Twelve.  On 
the  thirtieth  of  June,  Pastoret  and  Jean 
Debry  presented,  in  the  name  of  the  said 
Council,  a  general  view  of  the  situation  of 
things,  founded  upon  these  documents, 
with  a  series  of  measures  to  be  adopted  in 
case  of  danger  arising  to  the  country. 
These  measures  were  all  adopted  by  the 
Mountain  after  a  prolonged  and  bitter 
struggle.  The  army  of  the  North  had  re- 
treated from  Belgium  upon  Lille  and 
Valenciennes  after  firing  the  suburbs  of 
Courtrai,  and  the  Mountain  was  not  in 
the  best  of  temper,  when  the  Girondist 
Vergniaud  addressed  to  the  Assembly  that 
famous  discourse  which  struck  down  a 
King,  who  was  an  honest  man  although 
weak  and  undecided,  who  held  blood  in 
horror,  and  who  at  the  last  moment, 
rather  than  shed  6uch,  delivered  himself 
up  to  his  enemies.  According  to  the 
fierce  and  uncompromising  denunciator 
of  royalty,  it  was  to  the  King  that  they 
were  indebted  for  all  the  evils  that  had 
accumulated  on  their  heads,  or  that  they 
had  to  apprehend.  He  concluded  by  de- 
claring the  country  in  danger,  and  the 
ministers  responsible  for  the  King's  be- 
traying the  people.  This  address  was  re- 
ceived with  tremendous  applause ;  it  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  and  circulated  in 
the  departments  —  only  that  what    the 
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orator  had  put  in  a  categorical  or  hypo- 
thetical form,  it  was  resolved,  upon  the 
motion  of  Cambon,  should  be  placed  in 
the  simple  affirmative  —  that  is  to  say, 
that  steps  suggested  to  be  taken  if  such 
and  such  an  event  occurred  were  to  be 
taken  as  if  the  event  had  really  oc- 
curred. 

Mathicn  Dumas  replied  without  effect 
to  Vcrgniand,  and  amidst  the  most  vio- 
lent opposition  and  constant  interruptions. 
Torn6,  Bishop  of  Cher,  advocated  the 
safety  of  the  people  as  the  only  law,  and 


the  Assembly  reserved  to  itself  the  right 
of  declaring  the  country  in  danger  without 
regard  to  the  royal  sanction,  at  which 
declaration  all  powers  would  be  consti- 
tuted en  permanence^  the  National  Guard 
called  out,  and  every  man,  French  or 
stranger,  not  wearing  the  tricolored  cock- 
ade could  be  put  to  death.  There  was  a 
wonderful  depth  of  cowardice  betrayed  in 
such  an  enactment.  It  indicated  that 
every  man  was  afraid  of  his  neighbor. 
[to  bk  concluded.] 


From    Bent  ley's    Miscellany. 


MODERN      DALGETTY. 


Tub  German  element  plays  so  important 
a  part  in  the  present  American  civil  war, 
that  the  preservation  of  the  Union — should 
that  consummation  arrive — will  be  mainly 
due  to  their  efforts.  Ninety  years  ago 
matters  were  very  different,  when  the 
young  colony  took  up  arms  to  assert  its 
independence ;  for  while  in  the  present 
struggle  at  least  eighty  thousand  Germans 
are  contending  on  the  side  of  the  Federals, 
during  the  first  War  of  Independence  thirty 
thousand  Germans,  sold  by  their  rulers  to 
the  English,  were  fighting  against  the 
young  republic.  It  is  true  that  the  German 
nation  can  hardly  be  rendered  responsible 
for  such  a  state  of  things,  which  must  be 
solely  attributed  to  the  outrageous  con- 
duct of  a  number  of  miuor  despots,  who 
called  themselves  princes  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  But  the  honor  and  re- 
nown of  the  German  nation  were  sadly 
compromised  by  such  bartering  of  human 
beings,  and  it  is  therefore  gratifying  to 
find  the  Germans,  now  settled  in  America 
(however  mistaken  we  may  consider  their 
views)  striving  to  rehabilitate  themselves 
by  brilliant  conduct  in  the  field. 

Germany,  however,  was  not  entirely  un- 
represented in  the  ranks  of  the  Americans 
who  were  fighting  for  their  independence, 
and  two  names  stand  out  most  prominently 
— those  of  Frederick  William  von  Steuben, 


and  John  Kalb — who,  as  leaders  of  the 
Americans,  exerted  a  marked  influence 
upon  the  establishment  of  the  Union. 
Both  have  met  with  an  excellent  biogra- 
pher, Frederick  Kapp,  a  countryman  re- 
siding in  New- York.  The  life  of  Steuben 
appeared  four  years  ago,  and  excited  con- 
siderable sensation  at  the  time,  and  in  the 
present  paper  we  purpose  discussing  the 
career  or  his  cotemporary.* 

Up  to  very  recently  a  mysterious  ob- 
scurity was  spread  over  Kaib's  life ;  his 
name  was  not  even  always  written  the 
same,  and  just  as  his  birthplace  has  been 
claimed  in  turn  by  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  Alsace,  so  the  date  of  his  birth  has 
varied  between  1717  and  1732.  Accord- 
ing to  some  writers  he  had  been  in  the 
Prussian,  Austrian,  or  French  service  in 
early  life;  accordiug  to  others,  he  was 
employed  as  a  French  spy.  And  even  in 
the  history  of  the  American  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, Kalb  only  rises  at  intervals  like 
1  a  meteor.  Thus  he  vacillated  in  a  state  of 
romantic  uncertainty  between  all  possible 
extremes,  until  Kapp  succeeded,  through 
careful  researches,  in  throwing  a  true  light 
on  the  life  and  actions  of  this  remarkable 
man. 

*  Leben  des  Amerikanitchen   OtneraU  JoMamm 
Kalb.    Stuttgardt:  CotU. 
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John  Kalb  was  born  on  June  29  th,  \ 
1721,  at  H&ttendorf,  in  the  principality  of 
Baireuth.  As  the  son  of  a  simple  peasant, 
he  received  the  nsnal  scanty  school-educa- 
tion  of  the  day,  then  became  a  waiter,  and 
in  that  capacity  went  off  into  foreign  parts 
at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  mast  soon  after 
have  entered  the  French  army,  for  toward 
the  close  of  1743  the  former  German 
peasant  lad,  Hans  Kalb,  turned  up  as 
Monsieur  Jean  de  Kalb,  lieutenant  in  the 
French  infantry  regiment  Lowendal.  It 
has  not  been  possible  to  discover  how  he 
managed  this ;  still,  it  can  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  a  serious  offense  that  he  turned 
his  back  on  his  fatherland,  and,  as  a  true 
son  of  the  age,  assumed  noble  birth  to 
facilitate  his  advancement. 

When  Kalb  was  born,  the  principality 
of  Brandenburg-Baireuth,  with  its  one 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  had  the 
honor  of  calling  as  its  lord  the  Margrave 
George  William,  who  drew  an  income  of 
half  a  million  of  florins  out  of  the  poor 
little  country.  The  subject  had  in  those 
days  few  other  privileges  than  the  good 
pleasure  of  his  seigneur  conceded  him, 
and  the  man  only  commenced  with  the 
baron.  The  last  Margrave  of  Anspach 
shot  a  chimney-sweep  down  from  a  roof 
because  his  mistress  expressed  a  desire  to 
see  the  fellow  tumble,  and  his  serene  high- 
ness, in  a  fit  of  unexampled  generosity, 
gave  the  widow  of  the  murdered  man — 
as  compensation — five  florins  ! 

Seeking  his  models  at  Versailles,  and  his 
talented  tutors  in  the  rou6s  of  the  Re- 
gency, the  Margrave  indulged  in  the 
wildest  luxury,  for  which  purpose  he 
called  to  his  councils  French  adventurers 
and  vagabonds ;  but  half  a  million  florins 
were  naturally  insufficient  to  imitate  the 
sybaritic  enjoyments  of  a  Louis  XV.,  and 
hence  extraordinary  sources  had  to  be 
opened  up.  No  long  reflection  was  re- 
quired :  the  soldiers  of  the  country — 
Baireuth  had  in  1730  two  infantry  regi- 
ments, a  corps  of  hussars,  and  one  of  horse 
guards — were  let  out  to  the  maritime 
powers,  England  and  Holland,  which  at 
that  day  was  euphemistically  called  the 
settlement  of  the  subsidiary  treaties,  and 
England  paid  daring  her  Var  with  the 
American  colonies  no  less  than  three  hun- 
dred and  five  thousand  four  hundred 
pounds  for  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-four 
Anspach  and  Baireuth  soldiers,  among 
whom  was  a  Lieutenant  Gneisenau,  who 
afterward  became  field-marshal.  Had 
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Kalb  remained  at  home,  he  would  never 
have  been  able  to  break  through  the  bar- 
riers which  birth  and  position  opposed  to 
him ;  at  the  most,  he  might  have  become 
a  non-commissioned  officer  in  one  of  his 
regent's  two  regiments,  or  have  been  hired 
by  foreigners.  Possibly,  too,  he  might, 
as  a  turbulent  soldier,  have  behaved  like 
one  of  the  impudent  fellows  who,  as  the 
chamberlain  tells  us  in  Kabale  and  Liebe, 
stepped  out  to  the  front  and  asked  the 
colonel  how  high  the  prince  sold  the  yoke 
of  men.  "  But  our  most  gracious  sove- 
reign ordered  all  the  regiments  to  be 
marched  on  to  the  parade-ground,  and  had 
the  scoundrels  shot :  we  heard  the  mus- 
kets crack,  saw  their  brains  spattered  over 
the  pavement,  and  the  entire  army  shout- 
ed, *  Juche,  to  America.' "  In  this  descrip- 
tion Schiller  did  not  employ  any  poetical 
license ;  his  Most  Serene  Highness  of 
Anspach-Baireuth  put  up  with  no  joking 
in  such  matters,  and  ordered  that  any  sol- 
diers who  displayed  the  slightest  insubor- 
dination on  marching  away  should  at  once 
be  shot.  The  scene  just  described  really 
occurred  in  April,  1777,  at  Ochsenfurt, 
with  Anspach  troops,  and  Schiller  indubit- 
ably represented  in  his  Lady  Milford, 
"the  virtuous  vice,"  Lady  Craven,  the 
mistress  and  future  wife  of  Charles  Alex- 
ander, last  Margrave  of  Anspach-Baireuth, 
who  surrendered  his  country  to  Prussia. 

Kalb,  then,  left  betimes  his  fatherland 
with  all  its  glories,  and  went  to  France, 
where,  once  he  had  entered  the  army,  the 
same  advantages  and  promotion  were  se- 
cured to  him  as  to  natives ;  for,  although 
the  Bourbons  were  despots  of  the  worst 
breed,  they  understood  how  to  employ 
profitably  any  available  strength  that  de- 
voted itself  to  them,  and  even  favored 
foreign  regiments,  which  they  possessed 
of  all  nations,  because  they  saw  m  them  a 
protection  against  their  own  people  in  case 
of  need.  The  idea  of  nationality  was  not 
known  at  that  period;  the  omnipotent 
state  destroyed  all  national  distinctions, 
and  hence  it  came  that  the  nobility  of  all 
countries  flocked  to  France,  while  the 
French  nobles,  in  their  turn,  entered  the 
service  of  all  the  princes  of  Europe. 
Kalb,  therefore,  only  followed  a  long  ex- 
isting practice  when  he  proceeded  to  a 
country  to  which  a  regular  stream  of  his 
countrymen  had  set  in ;  he  entered  the 
ranks  of  the  military  adventurers,  so 
abundant  in  the  last  centuiy,  and  who 
may  be  regarded  as  the  last  representatives 
13 
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of  the  Lansquenets  and  knights-errant. 
To  secure  his  advancement  he  credited 
himself  with  noble  birth,  but  our  author 
has  been  unable  to  find  out  when  and  how 
he  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  of 
social  intercourse  and  scientific  education ; 
we  only  know  that  Baron  von  Kalb  to- 
ward the  end  of  1743  served  in  Flanders 
as  a  lieutenant,  and  took  part  in  the  vic- 
tories which  the  French  arms  gained  there 
under  Marechal  de  Saxe  over  the  com- 
bined English,  Dutch,  and  Austrians.  In 
the  course  of  1 744  he  was  present  at  four 
sieges,  and  in  the  following  years,  up  to 
1748,  he  distinguished  himself  in  every 
important  engagement.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  his  good  fortune  in  being  able  to 
learn  the  trade  of  war  in  the  marshal's 
school,  Kalb  soon  obtained  a  respected 
position,  and  in  1747  was  appointed  cap- 
tain and  regimental  adjutant. 

On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between 
the  English  and  French  garrisons  in  Ca- 
nada, and  on  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi, 
in  1754, Kalb  reflected  on  the  most  suitable 
preparations  for  carrying  on  the  war, 
which  seemed  to  him  inevitable,  and 
formed  plans  for  sudden  landings  on  the 
coasts  of  England.  But  the  petticoat 
government  at  Versailles  had  neither  in- 
clination nor  money  for  such  things,  and 
Kalb' s  propositions  met  with  no  attention. 
Promoted  to  a  majority  in  1756,  he  took 
part  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  battle  of  Rossbach,  Novem- 
ber 5th,  1757,  where  his  corps  suffered 
through  Soubise's  want  of  brains,  but  on 
the  retreat  met  with  an  opportunity  to 
save  the  French  army  from  utter  destruc- 
tion, and  enable  it  to  reach  winter-quar- 
ters in  the  Wetteran.  During  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  the  war,  we  find  Kalb, 
who  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenant-colonelcy 
in  1 761,  twice  on  the  battle-field,  at  Bergen 
and  Wilhelmsthal,  and  on  the  conclusion 
of  peace  he  was  quartered  at  Landau, 
which  then  belonged  to  the  French.  In 
1 764  he  married  a  wealthy  Mademoiselle 
de  Uebais,  and  was  soon  after  placed  on 
half-pay. 

M\  hen  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  prime  min- 
ister of  France,  entertained  a  lively  wish, 
in  1 767,  to  make  advantage  of  the  disputes 
of  England  with  her  American  colonies  to 
humiliate  the  former  country,  but  for  this 
purpose  required  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  temper  of  the  Americans,  Kalb 
was  selected  to  undertake  a  secret  mission 
across  the  Atlantic.     Probably  it  was  the 


special  interest  which  an  examination  of 
the  state  of  affairs  aroused  in  him,  that 
induced  him,  in  1776,  to  accept  the  office 
of  the  American  agent,  Silas  Deane,  to 
enter  the  service  of  the  United  States  as 
major-general.    A  young  man  of  nineteen, 
a  relative  and  protege  of  the  Count  de 
Broglie,  who  was  inflamed  with  a  youth- 
ful enthusiasm  for  liberty  and  the  rights 
of  man,  joined  him  under  a  similar  agree- 
ment with  Deane,  and  this  young  man, 
who  was  warmly  recommended  to  him  by 
the  Count,  was  no  other  than — La  Fayette. 
The  young  Marquis,  who  was  descended 
from  an  old  family,  the  heir  to  a  consider- 
able fortune,  and  betrothed  since  his  six- 
teenth year  to  the  daughter  of  the  Duode 
Noailles,  resolved  to  purchase  a  vessel : 
but  the  preparations  for  sailing  to  Ameri- 
ca had  to  be  made  with  the  utmost  secre- 
cy, for  the  English  ambassador  had  his 
spies  every  where  in  Paris  and  the  north- 
ern ports,  and  a  denunciation  on  his  pari 
would  have  led  to  a  prohibition  of  the 
undertaking,  if  not  to  the  arrest  of  the 
parties  implicated.    After  several  delays 
the  couple  started  for  America  on  April 
20th,  on  board  the  Viotoire,  and  landed 
on  June   13th,   1777,  at    Southinlet,  in 
Georgetown  Bay,  South-Carolina,  in  or- 
der to  proceed  to  the  north  by  land.    At 
Philadelphia,  after  the  president  of  die 
Congress  had  received  them  most  ooldly, 
the  head  of  the  committee  for  foreign  af- 
fairs explained  to  them  that  the  Congress 
refused  to  sanction  the  engagements  en- 
tered into  by  Deane,  as  he  had  exceeded 
his  full  powers ;  he  had  no  authority  to 
fill  the  highest  ranks  of  the  army  with 
men  of  his  own  choice,  and  the  native 
generals  had  threatened  to  retire  in  the 
event  of  such  an  encroachment  on  their 
well-earned  rights.    La  Fayette,  on  hear* 
ing  this,  at  once  declared  his  readiness  to 
join  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  without  any 
claim  to  pay  or  pension,  but  the  Congress 
taking  into  consideration  the  distinguished 
and  influential  family  to  which   he  be- 
longed, soon  after  appointed  him  a  major- 
general  ;  but  Kalb  stood  on  his  rights, 
or,  in  case  of  refusal,  a  pecuniary  compen- 
sation to  carry  him  home.    The  Congress 
would  not  indorse  the  agreements  made 
with    the  foreign  officers,  but  thanked 
them  and   paid  them  the  traveling  ex- 
penses which  they  claimed.     Kalb  was 
just  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Europe, 
and  was    staying  with  some  Herrnhut 
countrymen  at  Bethlehem,  when  a  mee- 
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senger  from  Congress  arrived  with  the 
news  that  on  the  very  day  of  his  depaj> 
tare  he  had  been  nominated  major-gene- 
ral. On  hearing  this  he  returned  to  JPhil- 
adelphia,  and  on  October  4th,  the  day  of 
the  battle  of  Germantown,  received  his 
commission,  dated  back  to  July  31st,  the 
day  of  La  Fayette's  nomination.  On  Oc- 
tober 13th,  he  went  to  join  the  army,  sta- 
tioned in  Montgomery  county,  to  the 
north  of  Philadelphia,  met  with  a  most 
cordial  reception  from  all  the  officers,  and 
assumed  command  of  a  division  early  in 
November. 

Kalb  sent  his  patron,  Count  Broglie, 
the  most  detailed  account  of  the  progress 
of  the  war ;  but  we  will  not  enter  into 
the  historical  portion,  for  although  Kalb 
proved  himself  always  and  every  where 
an  excellent  and  distinguished  leader,  he 
rarely  had  an  opportunity  to  take  part  in 
a  general  action.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
must  not  omit  quoting  a  passage  in  which 
he  describes  General  Washington  in  his 
sensible  and  sober  way : 

u  Washington  is  the  most  amiable, 
friendly,  and  honest  man  that  can  be  ima- 
gined, but,  as  a  general,  he  is  too  slow, 
too  indolent,  and  much  too  weak ;  at  the 
same  time,  he  has  his  share  of  vanity  and 
excessive  self-esteem.  In  my  opinion,  any 
success  he  obtains  must  be  ascribed  to 
fortune  and  the  mistakes  of  his  opponents 
rather  than  to  his  own  abilities.  I  may 
even  say  that  he  does  not  know  how  to 
take  advantage  of  the  greatest  mistakes 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  He  can  not 
yet  get  rid  of  his  old  prejudices  against 

the  French He  is  a  most  brave 

and  honest  man ;  he  has  the  best  views 
and  a  very  good  judgment.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  he  would  perform  great 
achievements  if  he  could  only  act  upon 
his  own  responsibility ;  but  it  is  a  pity 
that  he  is  so  weak,  and  possesses  the 
worst  advisers  in  the  persons  to  whom  he 
has  granted  his  confidence." 

Kalb  expressed  many  well-founded 
complaints,  not  only  about  the  supreme 
management  of  the  war,  but  also  in  every 
other  respect,  and  these  complaints  strip 
the  colonial  War  of  Independence — which 
has  so  often  been  displayed  in  such  a 
highly  romantic  light — not  only  of  every 
ideal  charm,  but  remind  us  of  the  thou- 
sand pettinesses  which  give  such  a  melan- 
choly peculiarity  to  the  present  civil  war 
between  North  and  South.  A  circum- 
stance which  appears  to  us  inexplicable, 


that,  in  the  time  of  the  utmost  necessity, 
when  not  a  man  can  be  spared  and  a  de- 
cisive action  is  impending,  entire  regi- 
ments should  march  away  because  their 
time  of  service  is  ended,  also  astonished 
Kalb,  and  drew  from  him  the  remark  that 
the  fiend  himself  could  not  have  arranged 
matters  worse.  The  system  of  substitu- 
tion, which  enabled  the  well-to-do  citizen 
to  send  a  man  to  serve  in  his  stead  ;  the 
bad  management  of  the  hospitals ;  tho 
wretched  clothing,  and  still  more  wretch- 
ed rations ;  the  abominable  conduct  of  the 
army  contractors ;  the  number  of  supers 
fluous  officials ;  the  want  of  all  discipline, 
especially  among  the  officers — all  this 
gives  our  German,  who  was  accustomed 
to  a  very  different  system,  occasion  for 
just  complaints,  and  taking  all  this  into 
consideration,  he  is  quite  prepared  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  cause  for  which  he  was 
fighting.  The  news,  however,  of  a  defen- 
sive and  offensive  alliance  being  complet- 
ed between  France  and  the  United  States 
on  February  6th,  1778,  produced  a  cheer- 
ing effect  upon  the  temper  of  the  army. 
Kalb,  from  that  moment,  felt  so  certain  of 
the  success  of  the  allies  over  the  English, 
that,  regarding  their  expulsion  from  the 
American  continent  as  indubitable,  he 
wrote  in  August,  1778,  to  France  to  se- 
cure himself  an  appointment  in  the  French 
army ;  but  these  hopes  soon  utterly  faded 
away,  and  he  woula  have  been  only  too 
glad  to  accompany  La  Fayette,  when  the 
latter  took  ship  at  Boston  on  August  23d, 
in  order  to  spend  some  time  in  France. 
Fate  had  decided,  however,  that  the  two 
friends  should  part  forever. 

Times  grew  worse  and  worse;  tho 
warlike  successes  were  insignificant ;  there 
were  want  and  need  every  where,  enthu- 
siasm no  where,  and  the  troops  were  dis- 
satisfied and  inclined  to  mutiny.  Wash- 
ington, weakened  by  illness  and  want, 
was  compelled  to  remain  all  through 
1779  at  West-Point,  and  confine  himself 
to  observing  the  English  in  New- York. 
In  the  spring  of  1780,  South-Carolina 
surrendered  to  the  English  under  Clinton  ; 
Charlestown  capitulated  on  May  12th, 
and  the  entire  South  was  exposed  to  the 
plundering  of  the  British  troops  under 
Cornwallis.  In  July  the  "grand  army" 
of  thirty  thousand  men  under  Gates,  in 
which  Kalb  stood  with  his  division, 
marched  against  them.  Supported  by 
the  militia  of  North-Carolina,  they  ad- 
vanced with  great  difficulty  and  under 
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immense  privations,  until,  at  two  in  the  { 
morning    of   August    16th,    they    came 
across  the  English  in  a  pine-clearing  near 
Camden,  and  both  armies  arranged  them- 
selves in  battle  array  before  daybreak. 
*  On  the  American  side,  Kalb  was  in- 
trusted with  the  formation  of  the  line. 
He  himself  commanded  the  right  wing, 
composed  of  the  second  Maryland  brigade 
under  General  Gist,  and  the  Delaware 
regiment,  and,  like  the  English  left  wing, 
it  was  protected  on  its  right  flank  by  a 
deed  swamp.   The  North-Carolina  militia, 
under  General  Caswell,  formed  the  center, 
and  the  Virginian  militia,  under  General 
Stevens,   the  left  wing,  while  the  first 
Maryland  brigade,  under  General  Small- 
wood,  was  placed  in  the  second  line  as  re- 
serve.    Two  guns  were  placed  on  Gist's 
right  flank,  and  two  on  the  right  and  two  on 
the  left  of  the  center.    Armand's  mount- 
ed legion  was  told  off  to  cover  the  left 
flank  of  the  American  forces,  but  it  was 
seized  with   a  perfect  panic  during  the 
night,  and  fled  shamefully,  so  that  it  was 
not  available  in  the  formation  of  the  line 
in  the  further  events  of  the  day.     This 
want  of  cavalry  was  very  severely  felt 
during  the  action.    From  the  mere  dispo- 
sition of  the  two  armies,  the  far  more  ad- 
vantageous position  of  the  British  can  be 
easily  seen.    Lord  Cornwallis's  front  was 
strong,  not  only  through  the  personal  re- 
putation of  his  troops,  who  nearly  all  bo- 
longed  to  regular  regiments,  and  were 
veterans  when  compared  with  the  Ameri- 
cans, but  also  through  the  better  arrange- 
ment of  the  artillery,  while  his  reserve, 
before    all  the  cavalry  under  Tarleton, 
was  in  a  far  better  position.    This  com- 
pact and  well-trained  line  was  opposed  on 
the  American   side  by  raw,  unpracticed 
militia,  who  had  never  yet  seen  an  enemy, 
and  felt  an  exaggerated  respect  for  the 
English.    In  addition  to  this,  Gates  com- 
mitted the  error  that  he  drew  up  the  first 
Maryland  brigade  in  the  second  line  in- 
stead of  employing  the  raw  militia  as  re- 
serve, and  that  he  had  no  artillery  on  his 
left  flank.    Through  these  varied  deficien- 
cies he   made   up  for  the  disadvantage 
which  Cornwallis   would    have    suffered 
from  under  other  circumstances,  owing  to 
his  numerical  inferiority.   Not  satisfied  with 
the  errors  which  he  had  already  committed, 
Gates,  on  perceiving  the  position  of  the 
English  at  daybreak,  unexpectedly  gave 
orders  to  fill  up  a  gap  that  existed  be- 
tween his  center  and  right  wing,  a  measure 


which  must  have  doubly  injurious  results 
in  the  presence  of  such  a  well-disciplined 
enemy,  and  through  the  inexperience  of 
his  own  troops. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  in  fact,  was  too  ex- 
perienced a  general  not  to  take  immediate 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  so  recklessly 
offered  him.  When  the  new  error  on  the 
part  of  his  enemy  was  announced  to  him, 
he  at  once  hurried  to  his  right  wing,  him- 
self gave  Colonel  Webster  orders  to  at- 
tack, and  also  sent  the  same  command  to 
Lord  Rawdon  by  an  adjutant. 

Gates  behaved  quietly,  and  seemed  to 
be  awaiting  events.  His  adjutant-general 
led  him  to  believe  that  an  immediate  bold 
attack  on  the  English,  who  were  engaged 
in  deploying,  would  impart  courage  to  his 
unskilled  militia,  and  if  it  came  off  well 
would  have  great  influence  over  the  result 
of  the  day.  "  That  is  right,"  said  the  ev- 
idently helpless  commander ;  "  order  Gen- 
eral Stevens  to  attack  at  once  with  the 
left  wing."  The  latter  at  first  advanced 
boldly,  but  found  the  enemy  already  drawn 
up  in  battle-array.  Williams  then  tried 
to  draw  their  fire  at  the  fartherest  range 
possible,  in  order  to  render  it  less  formid- 
able to  the  militia,  and  for  this  purpose 
obtained  forty  or  fifty  volunteers  worn 
General  Stevens,  with  whom  he  really  ad- 
vanced, but  did  not  succeed  in  his  design. 
The  English  right  wing,  under  Webster, 
advanced  at  this  very  moment  in  close 
columns,  and  with  such  shouts  and  impet- 
uosity upon  the  American  left  wing,  which 
was  engaged  in  changing  front,  that  the 
latter  fell  into  confusion,  and,  seized  by  a 
real  panic,  threw  away  their  loaded  mus- 
kets at  the  first  shot  fired  by  the  English, 
and  ran  away  in  a  wild  and  breathless 
flight.  No  entreaties,  no  threats,  no  ap- 
peal to  their  honor  were  of  the  slightest 
use ;  in  vain  did  General  Stevens  urge  the 
nm  a  way  8  to  remember  their  bayonets; 
but  how  could  they  do  so,  when  they  had 
only  received  them  on  the  previous  day, 
and  were  uterly  ignorant  of  their  use? 
The  Virginians  carried  away  the  North- 
American  militia  with  them  in  their  dis- 
graceful flight.  Unfortunately,  the  warn- 
ing and  threatening  officers  had  no  cavalry 
to  give  effect  to  tneir  words,  or  compel 
their  fugitives  to  halt.  It  was  not  an 
action,  in  fact,  but  a  mere  hunting  and  es- 
caping, so  that  ere  the  real  engagement 
began,  the  entire  American  center  and  left 
wing,  that  is  to  say,  two  thirds  of  their 
strength,  had  disappeared  almost  before  a 
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shot  was  fired.  About  four  hundred  of 
Dixon's  regiment  were  the  only  men  who 
held  their  ground  a  little  longer,  and  fired 
a  couple  of  rounds  at  the  enemy. 

Gates,  who  had  taken  up  his  position 
about  six  hundred  feet  behind  the  line  of 
battle,  in  order  to  watch  the  course  of  the 
action,  was  carried  away  in  the  flight  of 
the  militia,  and  under  the  pretext  of 
u  bringing  the  villains  back  into  the  fight," 
hurried  from  the  field,  so  that  Kalb  re- 
mained the  highest  officer  in  command 
there.  The  morning  was  so  close  and 
foggy  that  the  gunpowder-smoke  would 
not  rise,  but  wreathed  both  armies  in  a 
cloud.  Hence  it  was  difficult  to  survey 
the  field  and  obtain  a  correct  estimate  as 
to  the  state  of  the  engagement.  Owing 
to  the  mist  Kalb  was  for  a  long  time  quite 
ignorant  of  the  flight  of  the  center  and  left 
wing,  and  ordered  up  Small  wood  with  his 
reserve  to  join  with  Gist ;  but  the  united 
brigades  were  not  strong  enough  to  cover 
the  ground  between  the  two  swamps. 
While  the  first  Maryland  brigade  marched 
under  fire,  the  right  wing  under  Kalb  be- 
gan the  disproportionate  action,  and  not 
only  bravely  held  its  ground  against  the 
enemy,  but  successfully  repulsed  their  im- 
petuous attack,  so  that  the  action  gradual- 
ly spread  along  the  whole  line,  and  victory 
was  undecided.  Kalb,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  rapid  result,  ordered  the  right 
wing  he  commanded  to  make  a  bayonet 
attack.  The  enemy  were  driven  back, 
and  a  number  of  prisoners  made ;  but  at 
this  moment  the  left  wing,  overpowered 
by  superior  numbers,  and  assailed  in  the 
flank,  was  forced  to  retire.  It  soon  col- 
lected again,  it  is  true,  and  renewed  the 
battle,  but  it  was  again  driven  in,  and 
once  again  returned  to  the  front. 

Owing  to  the  losses  they  suffered,  and 
in  the  heat  of  the  action,  which  had  grad- 
ually degenerated  into  a  hand-to-hand  fight, 
the  two  brigades  had  become  separated, 
and  had  now  a  space  of  six  hundred  feet 
between  them.  This  was  the  turning- 
point  of  the  battle,  and  victory  now  be- 
gan to  incline  to  the  English.  Williams 
tried  in  vain  to  restore  the  broken  com- 
munication, but  when  he  reached  the  right 
wing,  he  found  the  English  preparing  to 
charge  after  a  heavy  discharge  of  musket- 
ry. Kalb  was  fighting  at  the  head  of  the 
second  Maryland  brigade:  he  had  ad- 
vanced three  times,  and  been  driven  back 
again  by  the  numerical  superiority  of  the 
enemy ;  but,  for  all  that,  he  still  had  the 


vantage.  His  horse  had  been  shot  under 
him,  and  he  had  been  wounded  in  the 
head  by  a  saber-cut.  Jarquette,  the  ad- 
jutant of  the  Delaware  regiment,  bound 
up  the  wound  as  well  as  he  could  with  his 
scarf,  and  implored  his  General  to  retire 
from  the  battle-field.  Kalb,  however,  in? 
stead  of  paying  any  attention  to  this  re- 
quest, led  his  Marylanders  on  foot  against 
the  enemy.  They  advanced  and  fell  back 
again  over  piles  of  corpses :  his  soldiers 
performed  marvels  of  bravery,  and  con- 
tended every  inch  of  ground.  The  en- 
emy, however,  pressed  on  them  with  con- 
tinually increasing  masses,  and  compelled 
them  to  surrender  the  slight  advantage 
they  had  gained.  The  battle  now  be- 
came a  sanguinary  hand-to-hand  fight,  but 
when  Lord  Corn  wallis,  in  the  fear  of  losing 
his  gain,  concentrated  his  whole  strength 
on  this  point,  while  a  portion  of  Tarleton's 
horse  surrounded  the  decimated  ranks  of 
the  brave  Delaware  and  Maryland  troops, 
the  last  faint  hope  of  retaining  possession 
of  the  battle-field  faded  away.  All  that 
they  could  do  was  to  save  the  honor  ©f 
their  flag.  Once  again  Kalb  marched 
against  the  enemy  at  the  head  of  his  faith- 
ful followers  :  it  was  the  last  time  that  his 
Sowerful  voice  echoed  through  the  thun- 
er  of  the  battle-field,  the  last  time  that, 
pointing  with  his  sword  to  the  enemy,  he 
excited  his  men,  and  made  them  follow 
him  to  the  attack.  While  he  was  ad- 
vancing, he  was  struck  by  several  bullets, 
so  that  the  blood  poured  from  him  in 
streams;  but  he  still  possessed  sufficient 
strength  to  cut  down  an  English  soldier 
who  had  already  pointed  his  bayonet  at 
his  chest.  But  Kalb's  last  hour  had  ar- 
rived: he  was  recognized  through  his 
epaulettes,  and  the  cry  of  "  Kill  the  rebel 
General !"  ran  along  the  English  line. 
Mortally  hit,  and  bleeding  from  eleven 
wounds,  he  fell  powerless  to  the  ground. 

With  Kalb's  fall  the  battle  was  over, 
for  no  leader  remained  on  the  American 
side.  It  is  true  that  Gist's  and  Small- 
wood's  brigades  assembled  once  more  for 
an  attack,  and  for  the  last  time  repulsed 
the  British  charge ;  but  directly  after, 
Cornwallis,  who  was  savage  at  such  an 
obstinate  resistance,  ordered  his  light  in- 
fantry to  turn  the  American  left  flank  and 
attack  them  in  the  rear.  This  was  done, 
and  what  English  bayonets  left  undone 
was  completed  by  the  sabers  of  Tarleton's 
cavalry.  The  remnants  of  the  two  Mary- 
land brigades  then  dispersed  in  a  wild  flight, 
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and  only  the  swamps  extending  on  both 
sides  of  the  battle-field  afforded  a  slight 
protection  to  those  who  were  trying  to 
escape  the  pursuit  of  Tarleton's  dragoons. 
Not  a  battalion,  not  a  company  remained 
whole  :  Gist  alone  retired  from  the  battle- 
field in  order,  with  two  hundred  men,  but 
all  the  bodies  of  troops  were  broken  up  or 
dispersed  in  the  woods,  and  never  was  a 
more  complete  victory  gained  during  the 
whole  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  Eight 
guns,  two  thousand  muskets,  two-and- 
twenty  ammunition  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty  baggage-wagons,  as  well  as  eighty 
thousand  cartridges,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors,  who  returned  their  loss  at 
sixty-eight  dead,  two  hundred  and  forty- 
five  wounded,  and  eleven  missing,  or,  al- 
together, three  hundred  and  twenty-four 
men,  while  the  Americans  estimated  it  at 
five  hundred  or  even  seven  hundred. 

The  American  loss  can  not  be  accurately 
stated,  owing  to  the  hurried  flight  of  the 
militia.  Cornwallis  himself  estimated  it 
at  one  thousand  killed  and  wounded,  and 
eight  hundred  prisoners.  According  to 
the  American  official  returns,  however, 
six  hundred  and  fifty  regulars  were  killed 
and  wounded,  or  more  than  one  third  of 
their  number ;  one  hundred  North-Carolina 
militia  killed  and  three  hundred  taken 
prisoners,  while  the  swift-footed  Virgin- 
ians had  only  wounded,  and  no  dead. 
The  brave  Delaware  regiment  was  as  good 
as  annihilated;  the  men  left  eventually 
only  formed  the  cadres  for  two  companies. 
In  vain  did  Gist  and  Smallwood  try  to 
assemble  the  militia  along  the  road,  but 
they  only  suoceeded  in  continuing  their 
flight  with  a  handfuul  of  regulars.  Gates, 
who,  as  we  said,  hurried  from  the  battle- 
field at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  must 
have  had  a  very  good  and  swift  horse,  for 
he  slept  on  the  evening  of  the  battle  at 
Charlotte,  which  is  sixty  miles  from  Cam- 
den. 

But  we  will  turn  from  the  fugitive 
Gates,  who  left  his  troops  in  the  lurch,  to 
Kalb,  who  fought  up  to  the  last  moment, 
and  fell  as  a  hero.  We  left  him  at  the 
moment  when  he  sank  bleeding  from 
eleven  wounds,  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 
I  lis  adjutant,  Dubuysson,  scarce  saw  him 
fall  ere  he  threw  himself  over  him,  and 
imploringly  cried  to  the  advancing  foe, 
44  Snare  and  save  Baron  von  Kalb !"  The 
faithful  adjutant  caught  on  his  own  body 
the  saber-cuts  intended  for  Kalb.  The 
British  soldiers  rushed  on  both,  seized  the 


General,  placed  him  on  his  feet,  and,  while 
he  leaned  with  his  hands  on  a  cart,  strip- 
ped him  to  the  shirt. 

While  he  was  standing  in  thiB  hapless 
position,  and  the  blood  was  pouring  from 
nim  in  streams,  Cornwallis  rode  up  with 
his  suite.  "  I  am  sorry,"  he  said  to  his 
defenseless  opponent,  "  to  see  you  so  se- 
riously wounded,  but  I  am  glad  that  I 
have  conquered  you."  Cornwallis  at  once 
gave  orders  that  Kalb  should  be  taken 
care  of,  and  his  wounds  bound  up.  From 
this  moment  the  English  treated  their 
prisoner  with  all  the  kindness  and  human- 
ity that  the  modern  mode  of  waging  war 
prescribes  for  the  conquered. 

Kalb  wrestled  for  three  days  with  death, 
and  died  on  August  1 9th  at  Camden,  whi- 
ther he  had  been  carried  after  the  action. 
He  was  buried  by  his  victorious  enemies, 
among  whom  were  many  freemasons,  with 
military  and  masonic  honors.  Up  to  the 
year  1825  an  isolated  tree  alone  marked 
his  last  resting-place. 

It  is  true  that  the  Congress  soon  after 
voted  a  monument  to  the  deserving  Gen- 
eral, but  the  proposition  was  never  carried 
into  effect.  That  tree  alone  marked  the 
spot  where  Kalb  lay  buried,  and  Washing- 
ton, in  1791,  displayed  great  emotion  on 
visiting  the  spot,  where,  as  he  said,  uthe 
noble  foreigner  rests  who  came  from  dis- 
tant countries  to  fight  our  battles  and  be- 
dew the  tree  of  our  liberty  with  his  blood." 
In  the  first  twenty  years  of  our  century 
the  inhabitants  of  Camden  formed  a  reso- 
lution to  erect  a  memorial  over  his  grave, 
and  La  Fayette,  in  1825,  during  his  vinl 
to  the  United  States,  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  for  it. 

In  the  French  National  Museum  aft 
Versailles  is  Kalb's  bust  among  those  of 
the  celebrated  men  of  France ;  in  America, 
there  is  a  monument  over  his  bones,  and 
numerous  streets  and  villages  bear  hie 
name.  Germany  alone,  his  country  which 
he  honored  so  greatly  in  a  foreign  land, 
has,  up  to  the  present,  made  no  proper  re- 
cognition of  his  merits.  Perhaps,  though, 
Germany  is  waiting  to  crown  with  laurel 
one  of  her  modern  heroes  in  America:  but 
we  greatly  doubt  whether  one  of  them, 
however  it  may  be  the  fashion  to  praise 
them  at  present,  will  have  the  pluck  to  die  on 
the  battle-field  like  John  Kalb.  From  their 
past  conduct  it  is  more  probable  that  they 
will  be  inclined  to  follow  Gates's  example, 
and  escape  as  far  ab  they  conveniently  can 
from  the  battle-field.    The  only  one  of  the 
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German  leaders  in  America  worth  his  salt 
is  Sigel,  and,  considering  that  he  managed 
to  obtain  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  his  fa- 
therland, we  do  not  think  that  his  military 
qualifications  are  such  as  to  justify  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  in  appointing  him  in  the 
place  of  General  MoClellan,  who,  what- 
ever his  enemies  may  say  against  him,  is  a 
good  soldier,  and  proves  it  by  running  no 


risk  of  defeat  by  leading  into  action  the 
wretched  militia  placed  under  his  com- 
mand. Still,  it  is  curious  to  find  a  coun- 
terpart of  Bull  Run  in  the  battle  of 
Camden. 


Note. — We  regret  that  the  author  of  this  articl6 
is  not  better  informed  on  some  points. — Editor  or 
The  Eclkctic. 


From    the    London    Eclectic. 
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This  is  certainly  a  book.  It  is  not  often 
we  give  so  much  prominence  to  any  work 
of  fiction,  but  there  is  much  in  this  which 
claims  very  special  notice.  It  is  a  book ; 
we  may  even  call  it  not  only  a  big  book, 
it  is  a  great  book ;  it  can  not  be  called  a 
good  book.  There  are,  in  the  very  best 
sense,  good  things  in  it.  It  is  a  work  of 
remarkable  genius ;  it  is  the  chief  produc- 
tion of  its  distinguished  author,  and  he 
evidences  in  it  a  great  moral  advance  upon 
all  his  previous  works;  but  there  are 
many  things  which  a  really  Christian  mind 
can  only  regard  as  defilements.  It  is  an 
epic  of  society,  and  the  author  designs  his 
chief  characters  to  be  the  eponyms  of  the 
chief  institutions  and  characters  of  the 
age.  But  all  the  morbid  passion  of  the 
author's  nature  hurls  and  hurtles  through 
the  pages  of  the  book,  even  with  more 
vehemence,  we  believe,  than  through  any 
of  his  previous  works.  It  is  rather  a  bril- 
liant than  a  beautiful  book ;  it  is  probably 
the  accumulated  thought  and  observation 
of  many  years — the  reflection  of  a  life. 
Much  in  it  is  beautiful  and  admirable,  but 
its  passions  are  too  vehement  to  be,  in  the 
highest  sense,  strong,  and  its  life  is  too 
morbid,  bilious,  and  unhealthy  to  be  true. 
Referring  to  the  English  edition  and  trans- 
lation, while  we  have  no  hesitation  in  ac- 
cording to  it  the  merit  of  faithfulness,  we 


*  Le*  Miserable*.  By  Victor  Hugo.  Author- 
iced  English  Translation.  Copyright.  In  Three 
Volumes.    HurBt  &  Blackett. 


could  wish  it  had  been  more  faithful,  and 
less.  Some  slighter  things,  which  defile 
the  book,  might  have  been  omitted,  or 
have  received  a  rendering  more  in  unison 
with  our  English  ideas ;  for  great  as  is  the 
advance  of  the  work  upon  most  of  the 
cotemporaneous  literature  of  French  fic- 
tion, it  would  bear  much  pruning;  and 
there  are  many  passages  and  scenes  we 
would  not  willingly  see  before  the  eyes  of 
the  family.  While,  on  the  contrary,  the 
episode  on  prayer  and  on  monastic  institu- 
tions is  representative  of  the  mind  of  the 
author,  and  where  so  many  less  noticeable 
episodes  are  retained,  certainly  these 
should  have  been.  Sometimes,  too,  we 
notice  passages  of  extraordinary  force  and 
power,  which  might  have  received  a  more 
forcible  rendering.  We  have,  however, 
been  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  edition. 
We  should  have  been  still  more  pleased 
had  it  been  thoroughly  faithful.  We  can, 
however,  well  believe,  as  the  translator 
says,  that  it  is  no  child's  play  to  translate 
a  work  like  Les  Miserable*,  which  is  stud- 
ded with  antitheses  and  epigrams*  and  our 
thanks  are  hereby  heartily  given  accord- 
ingly for  the  result  of  the  task. 

M.  Victor  Hugo  has  been  a  prolific 
author,  compared  with  many  of  his  co- 
temporaries,  yet  he  is  incomparably  the 
first  modern  French  poet.  No  one  ap- 
proaches him  in  power,  beauty,  or  splendor 
of  diction.  It  is  easy  to  find  innumerable 
pages  which  would  seem  to  condemn  this 
verdict,  but  we  believe  the  criticism  is 
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just.  From  the  book  before  us  pages  of 
nonsense  could  be  quoted,  and  yet  he  is 
not  only  brilliant,  he  is  thoughful.  He  is 
now  sixty  years  of  age.  He  was  born  at 
Besancon,  in  1802,  and  his  life  has  been  a 
remarkably  checkered  one  —  a  romance, 
which  he  has  shadowed  out  in  the  charac- 
ter Marius  in  Let  Miserables.  Finally,  we 
must  remember,  on  all  opinions  pronounced 
upon  him,  that  he  is  essentially  a  roman- 
cist,  in  opposition  to  the  classicist  school ; 
a  follower  not  of  Boileau,  but  of  Rabelais. 
M.  Hugo  has  produced  a  great  book, 
but  he  is  not  a  boot-maker  ;  the  book  looks 
like  the  result  of  years.  For  this  reason, 
too,  perhaps  it  seems  to  lack  form.  The 
method  the  writer  pursues  is  not  that  of 
a  nice,  neat,  and  graceful  order;  it  is 
massive,  shapeless,  and  amorphous.  There 
are  portions  which  seem  to  have  the  stamp 
of  individual  unity,  and  even  almost — 
which  we  should  think  in  any  case  a  rare 
thing  with  the  author  —  repose.  Thus, 
the  first  chapters  of  the  work,  the  portrait 
of  the  good  bishop,  M.  Myriel :  although 
their  connection  with  the  story  is  slight, 
or  would  seem  to  be  so,  we  could  not 
wish  that  most  delightful  portrait  away. 
Stores  of  thought  and  observation  are 
lavished  on  this  portrait.  We  may  say 
at  once  that  it  satisfies  as  a  portrait,  it 
does  not  satisfy  as  a  character.  The  good 
bishop,  like  many  other  acquaintances  of 
ours,  had  a  religion  very  beautiful  to  look 
at,  and  far  better  than  his  theology.  M. 
Hugo  is  a  great  believer  in  the  mythical 
in  character;  he  is  great  in  apotheosis; 
his  exaggerations  are  sublime ;  but  still  he 
often  exaggerates.  Nay,  the  great  demerit 
of  this  book  is  its  impossibility.  It  claims 
this  notice  from  us,  not  because  it  is  a 
singularly  powerful  fiction,  but  because  it 
professes  to  be  the  result  of  the  author's 
thoughts  and  researches  upon  society  and 
the  age.  It  is  the  history  of  the  unhappy  ; 
it  professes  to  deal  with  the  causes  of  so- 
cial unhappiness.  The  author  says  the 
book  is  written  "  to  clear  up  and  to  com- 
bat prejudices  in  France,  England,  and 
the  whole  world."  In  this  he  is  unsuc- 
cessful ;  that  is,  so  far  as  clearing  up.  He 
says: 

u  The  book  which  the  reader  has  before  him 
at  this  moment  is,  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
in  its  entirety  and  its  details,  whatever  the  in- 
termittences,  exceptions,  and  short-comings 
may  be,  the  progress  from  evil  to  good,  from 
injustice  to  justice,  from  falsehood  to  truth, 
from  night  to  day,  from  appetite  to  conscience, 


from  corruption  to  life,  from  bestiality  to  duty, 
from  hell  to  heaven,  and  from  nothingness  to 
God.  The  starting  point  is  matter,  the  ter- 
minus the  soul ;  the  hydra  at  the  commence- 
ment, the  angel  at  the  end.1' 

This  is  the  author's  noble  estimate  of 
the  path  of  Providence,  the  path  of  the 
light  shining  brighter  and  brighter  to  the 
perfect  day;  and  it  must  be  admitted, 
that,  noble  as  the  design  is,  he  does,  in  a 
very  eminent  degree,  fulfill  his  design. 
Bad  however  as  society  is,  and  frightful 
as  is  its  injustice,  and  frightful  as  are  the 
injustices  and  inequalities  of  law  even  in 
our  own  country,  it  is  certain  that  they 
are  overstated.  Law  against  the  indivi- 
dual is  the  text  from  which  we  have  this 
eloquent  sermon.  We  said  that  the  char- 
acters of  the  book  are,  the  chief  of  them, 
certainly  not  merely  epical,  they  are 
eponymical;  they  are  vast  and  dilated 
forms  intended  to  embody  and  Bhadow 
forth  the  characteristics  of  a  whole  class. 
We  are  not,  therefore,  perhaps,  to  take 
exception  to  the  dramatic  impossibility, 
the  want  of  the  true  human  proportion- 
ateness.  There  are  many  unhappy  ones 
who  move  more  or  less  prominently 
through  the  book ;  indeed,  true  to  its  ti- 
tle, it  trails  the  garment  of  misery  over 
almost  every  page ;  but  the  chief  of  the 
unhappy  ones  is  Jean  Valjean,  a  convict 
whom  society  had  sinned  against.  He 
stole  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  Buffered  for  this 
crime,  and  for  repeated  attempts  to  es- 
cape, nineteen  years'  imprisonment  in  the 
galleys.  In  his  sympathetic  determina- 
tion to  show  the  noble  wealth  of  charac- 
ter which  society  and  law  crushes  beneath 
its  feet  in  its  scorn,  M.  Hugo  has  given, 
in  the  portrait  of  this  man,  a  being  more 
than  a  saint ;  more  than  saintly ;  a  saint 
with  the  strength  of  an  archangel.  He 
leaves  the  prison  a  mere  ruffian,  however 
innocent  wnen  he  entered ;  he  is  capable 
of  any  deed  of  darkness ;  and  he  is  eon* 
verted  through  the  saintly  benevolence  of 
the  bishop ;  but  novelists  weave  the  tex- 
ture of  circumstances  after  the  determina- 
tion of  their  own  minds,  and  in  the  obsta- 
cles which  retard  the  return  of  the  con- 
vict to  society  there  is  a  complicity  of 
circumstances  such  as  never  could  meet* 
M.  Hugo  has  ever,  in  all  his  writings, 
somewhat  offended  the  finer  tastes  and 
sensibilities,  by  the  introduction  of  char* 
acters  who  attach  themselves  to  the  read- 
er as  much  by  the  revolt  they  create  in 
his  moral  nature,  as  by  the  evolution  of 
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some  extraordinary  development  of  char- 
acter. Jean  Valjean  creates  few  such  im- 
pressions. From  the  moment  of  his  con- 
version, through  every  scene  of  the  book, 
he  is  sublime.  M.  Hugo  looks  into  the 
deepest  dens  of  social  life.  He  listens  to 
the  De  Profundi*  which  cries  from 
thence ;  he  sees  the  helpless,  hopeless  ab- 
jectness  of  utter  poverty ;  he  sees  how  it' 
is  cut  off  from  protection,  and  from  light 
and  education ;  he  sees  the  deep-settled 
gloom  of  ignorance  which  covers  with  its 
gross  darkness  the  multitudes ;  he  sees 
how  slight  the  chances  of  such  poverty 
and  ignorance  are  against  the  despotism 
of  wealth  and  capital  and  mere  arbitrary 
law  ;  he  sees  how  near  such  darkness  is 
to  the  jail ;  he  sees  how  the  souls  of  mul- 
titudes are  altogether  insensible  to  the 
voice  and  the  alarms  of  conscience  ;  but 
even  when  the  voice  has  been  heard,  he 
sees  how  impossible  it  is  even — strength, 
conscience,  and  intelligence  in  close  co- 
partnership in  the  character — to  emanci- 
pate from  the  evil  conditions  which  socie- 
ty imposes  on  its  victims.  We  believe 
M.  Hugo  has  over-colored  his  picture,  and 
overstated  his  case ;  but  he  believes  that 
in  the  heart  of  the  criminal  lurk  the  capa- 
cities for  great  deeds  of  good  :  they  need 
not  so  much  fostering  as  really  awaken- 
ing; but  even  awakened,  the  man  on 
whom  society  has,  however  unjustly,  set 
its  brand,  society  never  forgives.  He  has 
received  all  these  impressions,  and  Val- 
jean, drawn  with  all  the  boldness  and  Ti- 
tanic strength  of  which  M.  Hugo  is  capa- 
ble, is  the  epical  presentation  of  all  these 
observations  and  thoughts.  Perhaps  in 
the  development  of  this  extraordinary 
character  the  reader  will  not  find  much  to 
object.  The  story  of  the  ride  to  the 
court  of  Arras,  in  which  Jean  Valjean, 
who  has  risen  to  be  mayor  of  his  town, 
suddenly  appears  to  surrender  himself  to 
justice,  to  save  from  false  imprisonment 
another  arrested  from  some  resemblance 
to  him ;  this  is  narrated  with  extraordi- 
nary and  most  graphic  vigor.  It  truly 
realizes  the  striking  designation  of  the 
chapter,  "  A  Tempest  under  a  Skull,"  in 
all  the  successive  adventures  of  the  story, 
through  hair-breadth  and  quite  impossible 
escapes  :  the  martyr  convict,  learning  for- 
titude and  resignation  before  the  King  of 
martyrs,  while  he  commands  the  homage 
of  the  reader ;  as  one  of  the  most  effect- 
ive delineations  of  fiction,  amidst  hero- 
isms, and  self-denials,  and  munificences  of 


benevolence,  and  fastidiousnesses  of  con- 
science, which  do  not  always  awaken  our 
sensibility,  is  M.  Hugo's  eponym  of  the 
possibilities  of  crime  and  ignorance  alike 
m  degradation  and  restoration,  in  despair 
and  in  hope. 

M.  Hugo  has  seen  another  thing,  right 
or  wrong,  in  his  impressions  of  it.  He 
6ees  Law,  a  thing  of  mere  duty,  without 
sympathy,  without  conscience;  the  dark 
angel,  without  a  wing  to  protect,  and  only 
a  sword  to  strike,  hard,  cruel,  rather  op- 
pressive than  regulative;  cunning  man- 
hunter,  a  disciplined  beast,  a  well  -  be- 
haved bloodhound,  set  to  uphold  authori- 
ties, and  to  administer,  with  no  thought 
of  right,  indeed,  with  no  thought  at  all ; 
without  the  capacity  of  reverence  or  ad- 
miration ;  blind  and  deaf  to  every  thing 
except  "  It  is  written ;"  substituting  for 
virtue  respectability,  and  fetters  for  prin- 
ciples. This  is  M.  Hugo's  idea  of  law  in 
general  as  administered  by  magistrates 
and  judges,  and  he  has  embodied  and 
eponymized  these  impressions  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  evil  genius  of  the  book,  Ja- 
vart  the  Police  Inspector.  Our  ideas  on 
these  matters  would  differ,  we  believe, 
materially  from  those  of  M.  Hugo :  that 
which  to  him  would  be  the  social  rule,  we 
should  regard  as  the  social  exception. 
Crime,  we  believe,  to  be  not  certainly  so 
tractable  and  tamable  a  beast  as  our  au- 
thor regards  it.  Education  is  not  the 
best,  the  oldest,  or  the  latest  gospel.  We 
have  little  doubt  that  law  is  in  many  sec- 
tions of  its  operation  entirely  upon  a 
wrong  track ;  but  we  should  like,  in  such 
a  work  as  this,  to  feel  altogether  another 
pulse  beating  in  the  book.  Evil  is  not, 
we  venture  to  believe,  an  undeveloped 
quality  of  good;  it  is  not,  indeed,  the 
earth  or  soil  on  which  it  is  necessary  good 
should  grow.  The  work  professes  to  be 
Christian  in  its  theory,  but  we  trace  in  it 
little,  if  any  thing,  beyond  the  crudities  of 
Deism.  We  must  believe,  therefore,  that 
the  author  has  not  touched  the  real  spring 
of  moral  delinquency — has  failed  to  com- 
prehend either  the  fact  of  crime  and  its 
cause,  or  the  nature  of  law.  We  do  not, 
therefore,  at  all  think  of  this  book  that  it 
is,  what  evidently  the  author  would  re- 
gard it  as  being,  a  philosophy  of  society ; 
but  it  is  a  brilliant  photograph,  a  stereo- 
scopic view  of  society  in  Paris.  Humor 
is  not  our  author's  forte,  nor  even  satire. 
His  adventures  in  this  way  seldom  rise 
beyond  a  grave  and  haughty  irony  of  ex- 
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pression.  Yet  in  the  portrait  of  Gavroche,  very  strict  juror,  but  always  a  man  or 
one  of  the  gamins  of  Paris,  he  has  evi-  pleasure."  That  twenty  years  later  is 
deuced  humor,  the  almost  solitary  illus-  the  critical  point  in  the  story.  Meantime, 
tration  of  his  power  in  this  direction.  M.  Felix  Tholomyes  has  laid  a  substantial 
With  a  bold,  and  strong,  and  most  graph-  foundation  for  a  broken  heart,  and  misery 
ic  pencil,  he  sketches  Paris — old  Pans ;  and  ruin,  in  the  life  of  Fantine,  the  beauti- 
and  in  his  exile  he  turns  with  fond  and  af-  ful  mother  of  Cosette,  and  having  done 
fectionate  regret  to  the  regions  which  he  this,  he  vanishes  in  this  graceful  way  from 
knows  have  all  vanished  beneath  that  spell  the  reader's  vision.  It  may  be  feared  that 
of  transformation  to  which  we  called  the  all  this  is  sufficiently  life-like, 
attention  of  our  readers  a  short  time  since.  Certainly  the  book  is  well  named  The 
We  have  again  another  series  of  those  Unhappy.  We  have  already  said  the 
dark  pictures  which  fascinated  the  eye  in  reader  moves  constantly  in  the  shadow  of 
Notre  Dame.  Victor  Hugo  is  the  poet  the  night.  The  night  is  the  theory  M. 
of  Paris  ;  he  piles  upon  the  city  of  his  af-  Hugo  forms  of  life.  He  is  not  the  first, 
fections  every  term  of  exaggeration ;  he  by  many  long  ages,  who  proclaims  the 
dwells  upon  the  beauties,  and  even  the  disconsolateness  of  the  human  soul.  Suoh 
deformities  of  the  city,  for  they  are  not  thoughts,  so  profoundly  felt  and  ex- 
deformities  to  him,  with  a  lover's  passion  pressed,  command  our  veneration  at  all 
and  a  lover's  eye.  Paris  is  the  Mecca  of  times.  However  held,  they  are  far  holier 
liis  idolatry ;  it  is  his  Israel,  his  Athens,  and  far  higher  than  the  slipshod  sensations 
his  Jerusalem,  his  Florence,  his  Rome,  of  the  epicurean  or  the  indifferent. 
Every  aspect  of  its  history  is  venerable  to 
him :  its  revolutions  and  the  stories  of  its  , "  Lei  us  ^  compassion  on  the  chastised,  for 

barricades  stir  him  with  immense  thoughts  alasI  wh°  *re,we  °*™w«*1  who  *m  J^™ 

A  „      ,.            VT7-          -,     ,i  .,.          v5  am  speaking  to  you?  who  are  you,  who  an 

and  emotions.     We  read  all  this,  and  en-  j^f     to  me?  4ence  do  we  ^f  and  ^  it 

joy  it,  and  pardon  it.     lo  us  it  all  seems  q^^  gure  tnat  we  did  nothing  before  we  were 

most  ludicrous.     The  terms  in  which  the  born  ?    The  earth  is  not  without  a  resemblance 

old  city  are  lauded  would  be  terms  of  ex-  to  a  jail,  and  who  knows  whether  man  i$  not  the 

aggeration  to  adopt  for  the  whole  planet  tichet-of -leave  of  Divine  juetuse?    Ifwelookat 

of  which  Paris  forms  a  part.     It  is  clear  Hfe  closely,  we  find  it  so  made,  that  there  fa 

that  to  M.  Hugo,  as  to  most  of  his  coun-  punishment  every  where  to  be  seen.    Are  you 

*i.t,™^  +\,r>  AA,Uk  «,«•  ~—n+~A  *k«*  !?•«„««  what  is  called  a  happy  man  ?    Well,  you  are  sad 

trymen,  the  earth  was  created  that  France  ^    and  ^fr  them  ha8  fc^  -fe, 

might  be    manifested,   and   France   was  0r  small  anxiety.    Yesterday,  you  trembled  tor 

manifested  that  Paris  might  be  glorified.  a  health  which  is  dear  to  you,  to-day  you  are 

Several  of  the  more  subsidiary  portraits  frightened  about  your  own,  to-morrow  it  will  be 

are  given  with  all  the  poet's  extraordina-  a  momentary  anxiety,  and  the  day  after  the 

rv  vigor:  M.  Gillenorraand,  the  royalist  diatribe  of  a  calumniator,  and  the  dav  after  that 

of  the  old  school,  and  with  at  least  equal  «*«"  the  misfortune  of  some  friend;  then  the 

power,  vet  with  a  very  different  kind  of  w1eatner»  *»*  ,8?*ethin«  brok*n  or  lost,  or  a 

i           '  i?                     ..J     ,.  *      X  pleasure  for  which  your  conscience  and  your 

power,  the  ex-con ventionahst  and  suppos-  giokbona  reproach  you;  or,  another  time;  the 

ed  regicide  hermit  and  outcast.     Many  of  progress  of  public  affairs,  and  we  do  not  take 

these  distinct  studies  are  hung  up  through-  into  account  heart-pangs.    And  so  it  goes  on ; 

out  the  volumes.     Some  not  so  admira-  one  cloud  is  dissipated,  another  forms,  and  there 

hie,  and  some,  however  true  they  may  be  is  hardly  one  day  in  one  hundred  of  real  Joy 

to  life  and  to  M.  Hugo's  knowledge  and  and  t>ri8ht  sunshine.    And  you  are  one  of  thai 

experience,  very   disgusting.      Some   ap-  small  number  who  are   happy:  as  for  other 

r.   „    i          •  "t         *!         s„_   +u ~  men,  the  stagnation  of  night  is  around  them. 

pear  and  vanish,  and  we   sec  them  no  r^-      „£*  ^    us|  the  expressions  the 

more.     They  influence  the  destinies  of  the  happy  and  the  unhappy,  for  in  this  world,  which 

creatures  they  have  touched,  and  cursed,  i8  evidently  the  vestibule  of  another,  there  are 

and  forsaken.     Tims   of  M.   Tholomyes,  no  happy  beings.    The  true  human  division  is 

whose    sins    and    dissipation    move    the  into  the  luminous  and  the  dark.    To  diminish 

springs  of  the  book.     We  only  see  him  for  the  number  of  the  dark,  and  augment  that  of 

a  fe w  pases,  and  then,  "  We  shall  have  no  tho  l^ioous,  is  the  object,  and  that  is  why  we 

further  occasion  to  speak  of  M.  Felix  Tho-  «*=  ^S™  Z^-f  Lif?J5S£ 

,         .        ,,r       .,,      l     ,              .    .  .         A  read  is  lighting  the  nro,  and  every  syllable 

lomyos      We  will  merely  say  that  twenty  u  is  a  s*  ark  *  When  we  ^  light^  hoWeTerf 

years  later,   in  the   reign  of  Louis   Phi-  we  do  not  necessarily  mean  light ;  for  men  suf- 

lippe,  he  was  a  stout  country  lawyer,  in-  -  for  in  light,  and  excess  of  light  burns.    Plana 

tiuential  and  rich,  a  sensible  elector,  and  a  is  the  enemy  of  the  wings,  and  to  burn  without 
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ceasing  to  fly  is  the  prodigy  of  genius.  When 
you  know  and  when  you  love  you  will  still  suf- 
fer, for  the  day  is  born  in  tears,  and  the  lumi- 
nous weep,  be  it  only  for  the  sake  of  those  in 
darkness." 

But  our  readers  will  not  only  ask,  Is 
this  all  of  life  ? — they  will  declare  that  this 
is  not  all ;  and  especially  they  will  be  at 
issue  with  our  author  as  to  his  receipt  for 
happiness.  Alas !  it  is  very  true,  learning 
is  still  only  the  light  by  which  man  more 
distinctly  reads  the  intelligence  of  his  own 
unhappiness.  It  is  the  repetition  of  the 
old  truth,  To  be  absolutely  happy  is  im- 
possible while  man  is  the  creature  of  con- 
ditions ;  and  it  is  true  that  even  Christian- 
ity gives  the  patience  in  which  the  believer 
possesses  his  soul.  The  incomplete  and 
the  imperfect  must  ever  be  subject  to  the 
gusts  of  unhappiness,  and  even  of  misery. 
But  the  Christian  believer,  he  has  the 
consciousness  which  is  rest.  Experience 
worketh  hope.  He  sets  his  foot  upon 
Divine  certainties,  and  he  says,  I  stand 
here,  and  I  am  happy.  There  are  not 
wanting  passages  of  great  beauty,  in  which 
this  also  seems  to  be  the  teaching  of  M. 
Hugo.  But  will  our  readers  go  with  him 
in  his  teaching?  Seriously  he  seems  to 
preach  that  all  life,  that  our  life,  is  expia- 
tion. The  great,  and  fruitful,  and  danger- 
ous doctrine  of  Romanism  is  very  plainly 
exhibited  in  the  following  otherwise  most 
beautiful  passage,  describing  Jean  Val- 
jean's  refuge  in  the  convent  of  Little  Pic- 
pus.  The  extract  is  lengthy.  It  will 
illustrate  the  frequent  beauty  of  our  au- 
thor's style : 

TBB    PRISON    AKD    TUB   CONTENT. 

4C  Qod  has  his  inscrutable  designs,  and  the 
convent  contributed,  like  Cosette,  to  maintain 
and  complete  the  Bishop's  work  in  Jean  Val- 
jean.  It  is  certain  that  one  of  the  sides  of  vir- 
tue leads  to  pride,  and  there  is  a  bridge  built 
there  by  the  demon.  Jean  Valjean  was  perhaps 
unconsciously  very  near  this  bridge  when  Pro- 
vidence threw  him  into  the  convent  of  the  Little 
Picpus.  So  long  as  he  had  only  compared 
himself  with  the  Bishop,  he  had  found  himself 
unworthy,  and  had  been  humble,  but  for  some 
time  past  he  had  been  beginning  to  compare 
himself  with  men,  and  pride  was  growing  up. 
Who  knows  whether  he  might  not  have  ended 
by  gently  returning  to  hatred  ? 

"The  convent  checked  him  on  this  slope  ;  it 
was  the  second  place  of  captivity  which  he  bad 
seen.  In  his  youth,  in  what  had  been  to  him 
the  commencement  of  life,  and  again  very  re- 
cently, he  had  seen  another,  a  frightful  spot,  a 
terrible  spot,  whose  severities  had  ever  appeared 


to  him  to  be  the  iniquity  of  justice  and  the 
crime  of  the  law.  At  the  present  day  after  the 
hulks  he  saw  the  convent,  and  reflecting  that  he 
had  been  a  member  of  the  galleys,  and  was  now, 
so  to  speak,  a  spectator  of  the  convent,  he 
anxiously  confronted  them  in  bis  thoughts. 

"  At  times  he  leant  on  his  spade,  and  fell  into 
a  profound  reverie.  He  recalled  bis  old  com- 
rades; how  wretched  they  were!  They  rose 
at  dawn  and  worked  till  night ;  they  were  scarce 
granted  time  to  sleep ;  they  lay  down  on  camp- 
beds,  and  were  only  allowed  mattresses  two 
inches  thick ;  their  rooms  were  only  warmed 
in  the  severest  months  of  the  year ;  they  were 
dressed  in  hideous  red  jackets ;  they  were  allow* 
ed,  as  an  indulgence,  canvas  trow  tors  in  the 
great  heat,  and  a  woolen  bandage  on  their  back 
in  the  severe  cold;  tbey  only  ate  meat  and 
drank  wine  when  they  worked  on  fatigue  par* 
ties ;  they  lived  without  names,  solely  designat- 
ed by  numbers,  lowering  their  eyes,  lowering 
their  voice,  with  shorn  hair,  under  the  stick, 
and  in  disgrace. 

44  Then  his  thoughts  turned  to  the  beings 
whom  he  had  before  him.  These  beings  also 
lived  with  cropped  hair,  downcast  eyes,  and  a 
low  voice,  not  in  disgrace,  but  amid  the  mockery 
of  the  world,  and  if  their  backs  were  not  bruised 
by  a  stick,  their  shoulders  were  lacerated  by 
the  discipline.  Their  names  had  vanished  too 
among  human  beings,  and  tbey  only  existed 
under  severe  appellations.  They  never  ate 
meat  nor  drank  wine;  they  often  remained 
without  food  till  night  j  they  were  dressed,  not 
in  a  red  jacket,  but  in  a  black  woolen  pall, 
heavy  in  summer  and  light  in  winter,  and  were 
unable  to  reduce  it  or  add  to  it  at  all,  and 
they  wore  for  six  months  in  the  year  serge 
chemises,  which  caused  them  a  fever.  They 
slept  not  in  rooms  warmed  merely  in  the  severe 
cold,  but  in  cells  in  which  fires  were  never  kin- 
dled ;  they  slept  not  on  mattresses  two  inches 
thick,  but  on  straw ;  lastly,  they  were  not  even 
allowed  to  sleep ;  every  night,  after  a  day  of 
labor,  they  were  compelled  to  get  up,  dress 
themselves,  and  go  and  pray  in  a  freezing  dark 
chapel,  with  their  knees  upon  the  stones.  On 
certain  days,  moreover,  each  of  these  beings 
was  obliged,  in  turn,  to  remain  for  twelve  hours 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  with  her  arms  extended 
like  a  cross. 

44  The  former  were  men  ;  the  latter  were  wo- 
men. What  hod  the  men  done?  They  had  rob- 
bed, violated,  plundered,  killed,  assassinated. 
They  were  bandits,  forgers,  poisoners,  incen- 
diaries, murderers,  and  parricides.  What  had 
these  women  done?  Nothing.  On  one  side, 
brigandage  and  frilud,  cozening,  violence,  lu- 
bricity, homicide,  every  sort  of  sacrilege,  overy 
variety  of  crime :  on  the  other,  obly  one  thing 
— innocence,  perfect  innocence,  which  was  still 
attached  to  the  earth  by  virtue,  and  already  at- 
tached to  heaven  by  holiness.  One  side,  con- 
fessions of  crimes  made  in  a  whisper :  on  the 
other,  confessions  of  faults  made  aloud.  And 
what  crimes,  and  what  faults  1  On  one  side 
miasmas,  on  the  other  an  ineffable  perfume ;  on 
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one  side  a  moral  pestilence,  closely  guarded, 
held  down  by  cannon  and  slowly  devouring  its 
plague-  suffer  ere ;  on  the  other,  a  chaste  kindling 
of  all  the  souls  on  the  same  hearth.  There 
darkness,  here  shadow,  but  a  shadow  full  of 
light,  and  light  full  of  radiance. 

"  They  wore  two  places  of  slavery,  but  in  the 
former  there  was  a  possible  deliverance,  a  con- 
stantly visible  legal  limit,  and  beside,  escape — 
in  the  second  perpetuity,  the  only  hope  being 
that  gleam  of  liberty  which  men  call  death, 
upon  the  extreme  horizon.  In  the  former 
people  were  only  held  by  chains,  in  the  latter 
by  faith.  What  emerged  from  the  former  ?  An 
immense  curse,  gnashing  of  teeth,  hatred,  des- 
perate wickedness,  a  cry  of  rage  against  human 
society,  and  sarcasms  hurled  at  heaven.  What 
issued  from  the  latter?  Blessings,  love.  And  in 
these  two  places,  which  were  so  similar,  and  yet 
so  varying,  these  two  so  different  Bpecies  of  be- 
ings accomplished  the  same  work  of  expiation. 

41  Jean  Valjean  perfectly  understood  the  ex- 
piation of  the  former,  as  personal,  but  he  did 
not  understand  the  expiation  of  the  others,  of 
these  creatures  who  were  without  reproach  or 
stain,  and  he  asked  himself  with  trembling: 
Expiation  for  what  ?  A  voice  answered  in  his 
conscience,  the  most  divine  proof  of  human 
generosity,  Expiation  for  others. 

"  Here  we  lay  aside  any  and  every  personal 
theory  *  we  are  only  the  narrator,  we  are  stand- 
ing in  Jean  Valjean's  place,  and  transferring  his 
impressions.  He  had  before  his  eyes  the  sub- 
lime summit  of  abnegation,  the  highest  pin- 
nacle of  possible  virtue,  that  innocence  which 
forgives  men  their  faults,  and  expiates  them  in 
their  place ;  servitude  endured,  torture  accepted, 
punishment  demanded  by  souls  which  have  not 
sinned,  that  they  may  absolve  souls  which  have 
erred ;  the  love  of  humanity  swallowed  up  in 
the  love  of  God,  but  remaining  distinct  and 
suppliant  in  it;  gentle,  feeble  beings  who  have 
the  wretchedness  of  those  who  are  punished 
and  the  smile  of  those  who  are  rewarded. 

"  And  he  remembered  that  he  had  dared  to 
complain.  He  often  rose  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  listen  to  the  grateful  song  of  these 
innocent  creatures,  weighed  down  by  severity, 
and  his  blood  ran  cold  when  he  thought  that 
men  who  were  justly  chastised  only  raised  their 
voices  to  Heaven  to  blaspheme,  and  that  he, 
wretch  as  he  was,  had  threatened  God.  It  was 
a  striking  thing,  which  made  him  reflect  deeply, 
and  imagine  it  a  warning  of  Providence,  that  all 
the  things  he  had  done  to  escape  from  the  other 
place  of  expiation,  such  as  climbing  walls,  diffi- 
culties, dangerous  adventures,  and  risks  of 
death,  he  had  gone  through  again,  in  entering 
the  present  place.  Was  it  a  symbol  of  his 
destiny  ? 

44  This  house  was  a  prison  too,  and  bore  a 
mournful  likeness  to  the  other  abode  from 
which  he  had  fled,  and  yet  he  had  never  had 
such  an  idea  here.  He  saw  again  the  bars,  bolts, 
and  iron  bars,  to  gu*rd  whom  ?  Angels.  The 
lofty  walls  which  he  had  seen  around  tigers  he 
saw  again  around  lambs. 


"It  was  a  place  of  expiation,  and  not  of 
punishment,  and  yet  it  was  even  more  austere, 
gloomy,  and  pitiless  than  the  other.  These  vir- 
gins were  more  harshly  bowed  than  the  galley- 
slaves  :  a  rough,  cold  wind,  the  wind  which  had 
chilled  bis  youth,  blew  through  the  barred  and 
padlock  cage  of  the  vultures ;  but  a  sharper 
and  more  painful  wind  passed  through  the  cotes 
of  these  doves. 

"  Why  was  this  ? 

"  When  he  thought  of  these  things,  all  within 
him  bowed  down  before  this  mystery  of  sub- 
limity. In  these  meditations  pride  vanished  : 
he  felt  himself  insignificant,  and  wept  many 
times :  all  that  had  entered  his  life  during  the 
past  six  months,  led  him  back  to  the  Bishop's 
holy  injunctions — Cosette  by  love,  the  convent 
by  humility. 

"  At  times  in  those  hours  of  the  night  when 
the  garden  was  deserted,  he  might  have  been 
seen  kneeling  in  front  of  that  window  through 
which  he  had  gazed  on  the  night  of  his  arrival, 
turned  toward  the  spot  where  he  knew  that  the 
sister  who  was  making  reparation  was  prostrated 
in  prayer.  He  prayed  thus  kneeling  before  this 
sister — it  seemed  as  if  he  dared  not  kneel  di- 
rectly to  God. 

"  All  that  surrounded  him,  this  peaceful  gar- 
den, these  fragrant  flowers,  these  children  utter- 
ing merry  cries,  these  grave  and  simple  women, 
these  silent  cloisters,  slowly  penetrated  him, 
and  gradually  his  soul  was  composed  of  silence 
like  this  cloister,  of  perfume  like  these  flowers, 
of  peace  like  this  garden,  of  simplicity  like  these 
women,  and  of  joy  like  these  children.  And 
then  be  thought  how  two  houses  of  God  had  in 
turn  received  him  at  the  two  critical  moments 
of  his  life,  the  first  when  all  doors  were  closed 
and  human  society  repulsed  him,  the  second  at 
the  moment  when  human  society  was  beginning 
to  hunt  him  down  again,  and  the  hulks  were 
yawning  for  him ;  and  that  had  it  not  been  lor 
the  former,  he  would  have  fallen  back  into 
crime,  and  but  for  the  latter,  into  punishment 
All  bis  heart  melted  into  gratitude,  and  he  loved 
more  and  more.*' 

Very  beautiful,  but  utterly  false,  we  be- 
lieve, and  dangerous.  And  again  we  are 
at  issue  with  M.  Hugo,  when  he  says : 

"  Destroy  the  cave,  Ignorance,  and  yon  de- 
stroy the  mole,  Crime.  Let  us  condense  in  a 
few  words  a  portion  of  what  we  have  just  writ- 
ten. The  social  evil  is  darkness ;  humanity  ia 
identity,  for  all  men  are  of  the  same  clay,  and 
in  this  nether  world,  at  least,  there  is  no  difc 
fcrence  in  predestination ;  we  are  the  same 
shadow  before,  the  same  flesh  during,  and  the 
same  ashes  afterward:  but  ignorance,  mixed 
with  the  human  paste,  blackens  it,  and  this  in- 
curable blackness  enters  man  and  becomes  Evil 
there." 

Ignorance  and  crime  are  both  evil 
fruits  themselves  of  that  which  is  lower; 
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and  this,  in  the  course  of  the  reading  of 
these  volumes,  it  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
member, because  there  is  so  much  that 
looks  truly  Christian  in  the  book.  It  is  a 
noble  production  of  genius,  but  it  is  deist- 
ical  or  pantheistical  after  all.  No,  know- 
ledge will  not  accomplish  all.  Even  in 
these  volumes,  which  point  to  the  cure  of 
the  ills  of  society,  how  much  there  is 
against  which  purity  exclaims  aloud, 
while  that  Providence  which  M.  Hugo 
preaches  is  of  a  very  doubtful  character. 
God  is  a  name  so  frequently  used  in  the 
course  of  the  pages,  is  used  so  lightly  and 
recklessly,  that  we  often  feel  that  there  is 
the  infraction  of  that  great  command: 
"  Thou  6halt  not  take  the  name  of  the 
Lord  thy  God  in  vain."  We  hear  the 
rustle  and  the  rush  of  wings,  but  it  is  im- 
personal power  which  surrounds  the  vic- 
tims ;  and  thus  throughout  the  book,  for 
all  these  unhappy  ones — for  convent  nuns 
performing  their  melancholy  expiations; 
for  the  outcast  of  men  paying  back  the 
persecution  and  the  curse  of  society  in 
blessings  and  benefactions ;  for  the  lone- 
ly, disappointed,  suffering  hearts,  poor, 
unnamed,  and  despised ;  for  criminals 
wedged  in  the  blackness  of  their  dens, 
only  coming  forth  upon  some  errands  of 
cunning  or  cruelty — for  all  these,  while 
there  are  words  which  run  warm  along 
the  blood,  there  is  only  that  which  chills 
and  shivers  the  soul. 

His  religion  is  the  religion  of  the  So- 
cialist, or  little  more  than  this ;  and  there 
is  no  place,  apparently,  in  it  for  Divine 
grace,  and  for  the  ordinances  and  sacra- 
ments of  religion ;  while  conscience  is  not 
kindled  or  quickened  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
but  by  sacrifice.  Christ  is  a  great  martyr 
to  imitate,  not  the  ever-living,  loving  Sac- 
rifice for  sin.  "  I  was  praying  to  the 
Martyr  up  there," says  Jean  valjean,  " for 
the  martyr  down  here,  he  mentally 
added." 

It  may  seem  strange  to  apply  such  tests 
to  a  work  of  fiction,  but,  indeed,  the 
work  is  of  the  highest  in  invention,  and  it 
demands  the  highest  tests. 

The  work  should  have  been  printed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  separate  the  numer- 
ous historical  episodes,  which  have  no  re- 
lation to  the  story,  from  the  current  of 
the  story.  The  author  tells  with  vigor, 
and  great  and  rich  interest,  the  tales  of 
revolutions  and  barricades,  the  story  of 
Waterloo,  and  the  rise  of  Louis  Philippe. 
In  all  these  descriptions,  the  writer  as- 


sumes that  tone  of  immense  and  ridicu- 
lous exaggeration  in  which  French  writers 
must  express  themselves,  and  more  espe- 
cially when  they  write  history  ;  and  espe- 
cially this  is  the  case  when  Napoleon  I. 
becomes  the  subject  of  the  writer's  grand- 
iloquence ;  and  yet,  perhaps  the  most  se- 
vere thing  ever  said  of  Napoleon  is  ex- 
pressed in  one  of  innumerable  brilliant 
epigrams  strewn  so  lavishly  through  these 
volumes.  He  is  described  as  "Robes- 
pierre on  horseback,"  and  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  is  favored  by  another:  "On 
June  18th,  1815,  Robespierre  on  horse- 
back was  thrown." 

In  fine,  the  book  is  wonderful.  We 
may  say  that,  and  still  be  far  enough  from 
regarding  it  as  either  true  or  healthful.  It 
is  full  of  wisdom,  but  as  a  book  it  is  not 
wise.  Our  readers  are  all  well  acquainted 
with  th  e  author's  painting.  John  Brown, 
that  marvelous  horror,  that  ghastly 
blackness,  that  dim  gallows  and  suspend- 
ed victim,  faintly  looming  out  of  the  dark- 
ness, like  the  hull  of  some  wrecked  ship, 
seen  by  night,  night,  thick  night ;  no  city, 
no  form,  a  gibbet  only,  and  a  gibbeted 
form;  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  man  lives 
in  that  bold  and  hideous,  but  truthful 
dream.  A  similar  impression  is  produced 
on  the  mind  by  Lea  Miser  a  dies  :  it  is  also 
a  picture  of  the  night  of  the  world,  and 
has  through  the  night  the  figures  move 
like  the  hideous  or  beautiful  but  griefful 
specters ;  in  the  center  the  gibbet  of  law, 
and  the  victim  strangled  upon  it.  The 
artist  seems  to  be  one  to  whom  it  is  im- 
possible to  be  just.  He  is  generous  to 
one  class,  but  he  is  unjust  to  another.  He 
perhaps  throws  his  whole  picture  and  all 
its  characters  too  much  into  the  shade. 
We  acknowledge  the  individual  truth  in 
most  of  the  portraits:  the  selfishness  of 
Gillenormand,  the  criminality  of  Thenar- 
dier,  the  hardness  of  Javert,  the  ingrati- 
tude of  Cosette,  the  injustice  of  the  town 
of  M.  sur  M. ;  we  acknowledge  the 
wretchedness  of  Fantine,  the  wo  of  Val- 
jean; but  when  we  have  acknowledged 
all  this,  we  still  feel  that  the  impression 
produced  is  unjust:  there  is  something 
more ;  and  our  author  has  failed  to  suf- 
fuse his  picture  in  that  soft  light  which 
surrounds  all  human  existences,  nay,  all 
existence.  He  succeeds  in  imparting  to 
the  spirit  of  the  reader  the  spirit  of  the 
book.  It  is  impossible  for  any  reader  of 
sensibility  to  travel  through  it  without 
partaking  of  the  profound  wretchedness 
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which  it    labors  so   successfully  to  de- 
scribe. 

We  will  not  lay  down  the  volumes  with- 
out presenting  to  our  readers  some  illus- 
trative extracts  which  may  also  give  some 
insight  into  the  mental  wealth  of  the 
book. 

THE  LIFE   OF    FAITH. 

"  Once,  however,  he  seemed  more  dreamy 
than  usual,  while  Madame  de  L6  was  repeating 
all  the  details  of  their  successions  and  *  hopes. 
She  broke  off  somewhat  impatiently:  'Good 
gracious,  cousin,1  she  said,  *  what  are  you  think- 
ing about?'  *  I  am  thinking,'  said  the  Bishop, 
*  of  something  singular,  which,  if  my  memory 
is  right,  is  in  St  Augustine.  Place  your  hopes 
in  the  man  to  whom  it  is  impossible  to  succeed?  " 

CUABITT. 

a  He  never  condemned  any  thing  hastily,  or 
without  taking  the  circumstances  into  calcula- 
tion. He  would  say  :  Let  us  look  at  the  road  by 
which  the  fault  has  passed" 

TUB    COURAGE  OF    FAITH. 

44  It  came  about  that  a  worthy  cure" — I  forget 
whether  it  were  he  of  Couloubroux,  or  he  of 
Pompierry  —  thought  proper  to  ask  him  one 
day,  probably  at  the  instigation  of  Madame 
Magliore,  whether  Monsiegneur  was  quite  cer- 
tain that  he  was  not  acting  to  some  extent  im- 
prudently by  leaving  his  door  open  day  and 
night  for  any  who  liked  to  enter,  and  if  he  did 
not  fear  lest  some  misfortune  might  happen  in 
a  house  so  poorly  guarded.  The  Bishop  tapped 
his  shoulder  with  gentle  gravity,  and  said  to 
him:  'Nisi  Dominus  custodierit  domum,  in 
vanum  vigilant  qui  custodiunt  earn.' 

41  Then  he  spoke  of  something  else.  He  was 
fond  of  saying,  too :  *  There  is  the  priest's  bra- 
very as  well  as  that  of  the  Colonel  of  Dragoons. 
The  only  thing  is  that  ours  must  be  quiet 

THE  SOLITUDE   OF  BISHOP   MTRIEL. 

44  At  times,  even  at  an  advanced  hour  of 
night,  if  the  old  maids  were  not  asleep,  they 
heard  him  slowly  pacing  the  walks.  lie  was 
then  alone  with  himself,  contemplative,  peace- 
ful, adoring,  comparing  the  serenity  of  his  heart 
with  that  of  ether,  affected  in  the  darkness  by 
the  visible  splendor  of  the  constellations,  and 
the  invisible  splendor  of  God,  and  opening  his 
soul  to  thoughts  which  fall  from  the  unknown. 
At  such  moments,  offering  up  his  heart  at  the 
hour  when  the  nocturnal  flowers  offer  up  their 
perfumes,  he  could  not  have  said  himself,  pos- 
sibly, what  was  passing  in  his  mind;  but  be 
felt  something  fly  out  of  bim  and  something 
descend  into  him. 

44  He  dreamed  of  the  grandeur  and  presence 
of  God ;  of  future  eternity,  that  strange  myste- 
ry ;  of  past  eternity,  that  even  stranger  myBtery; 


of  all  the  infinites  which  buried  themselves  be- 
fore his  eyes  in  all  directions;  and  without 
seeking  to  comprehend  the  incomprehensible,  he 

£zed  at  it  He  did  not  study  God ;  he  was 
zzled  by  him.  He  considered  this  magnificent 
concourse  of  atoms  which  reveals  forces,  creates 
individualities  in  unity,  proportions  in  space, 
innumerability  in  the  infinite,  and  through  light 
produces  beauty.  Such  a  concourse  incessantly 
takes  place,  and  is  dissolved  again,  and  hence 
come  life  and  death. 

44  He  would  sit  down  on  a  wood  bench,  with 
his  back  against  a  rickety  trellis,  and  gaze  at 
the  stars  through  the  stunted  sickly  profiles  of 
his  fruit  trees.  This  quarter  of  an  acre,  so  poorly 
planted,  and  so  encumbered  with  sheds  and 
out-houses,  was  dear  to  him,  and  was  sufficient 
for  him.  What  more  was  wanting  to  this  aged 
man,  who  divided  the  leisure  of  his  life,  which 
knew  so  little  leisure,  between  gardening  by  day 
and  contemplation  by  night?  Was  not  this 
limited  inclosure,  with  the  sky  for  its  roof,  suf- 
ficient for  him  to  be  able  to  adore  God  by  turns 
in  his  most  delicious  and  most  sublime  works? 
Was  not  this  every  thing,  in  fact?  and  what 
could  be  desired  beyond?  A  small  garden  to 
walk  about  in,  and  immensity  to  dream  in ;  at 
his  feet,  what  can  be  cultivated  and  gathered ; 
over  his  head,  what  can  be  studied  and  medi- 
tated ;  on  the  earth  a  few  flowers,  and  all  the 
stars  in  the  heavens." 

AH  OLD  MAID. 

44  Mile.  Baptistine  was  a  tall,  pale,  slim,  gen- 
tle person ;  she  realized  the  ideal  of  what  the 
word  4  respectable'  expresses,  for  it  seems  ne- 
cessary for  a  woman  to  be  a  mother  in  order  to 
be  venerable.  She  had  never  been  pretty,  but 
her  whole  life,  which  had  been  but  a  succession 
of  pious  works,  had  eventually  cast  over  her  a 
species  of  whiteness  and  brightness,  and  in 
growing  older  she  had  acquired  what  may  be 
called  the  beauty  of  goodness.  What  had  been 
thinness  in  her  youth  had  become  in  her  matur- 
ity transparency,  and  through  this  transparency 
the  angel  could  be  seen.  She  seemed  to  be  a 
shadow,  there  was  hardly  enough  body  for  a 
sex  to  exist ;  she  was  a  little  quantity  or  matter 
containing  a  light — an  excuse  for  a  soul  to  re- 
main upon  the  earth." 

A   SKEPTIC. 

44  He  doubted  every  thing  in  a  superior  ewjr, 
which  is  a  great  strength  in  the  eyes  of  the 
weak.  Hence,  beiog  ironical  and  bald,  he  was 
the  leader." 

A  SERMON   OH    A  NETTLE. 

44  One  day  he  saw  some  countrymen  very 
busy  in  tearing  up  nettles ;  he  looked  at  the  pile 
of  uprooted  and  already  withered  plants,  and 
said :  4  They  are  dead,  and  yet  they  are  good  if 
you  know  now  to  use  them.  When  nettles  are 
young,  the  tops  are   an  excellent  vegetable. 
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When  they  are  old,  they  have  threads  and  fiber 
like  hemp  and  flax,  when  chopped  up,  nettles 
are  good  for  fowls ;  when  pounded,  excellent  for 
horned  cattle.  Nettle-seed  mixed  with  the  food 
renders  the  coats  of  cattle  shining,  and  the  root 
mixed  with  salt  produces  a  fine  yellow  color. 
The  nettle  is  also  excellent  hay,  which  can  be 
mown  twice;  and  what  does  it  require?  A 
little  earth,  no  care,  and  no  cultivation.  The 
only  thing  is  that  the  seed  falls  as  it  ripens, 
and  is  difficult  to  garner.  If  a  little  care 
were  taken,  the  nettle  would  be  useful ;  but, 
being  neglected,  it  becomes  injurious,  and 
is  then  killed.  Here  men  resemble  nettles  1' 
He  added  after  a  moment's  silence :  '  My 
friends,  remember  this — there  are  no  bad  herbs 
or  bad  men ;  there  are  only  bad  cultivators.'  " 

LAWYERS. 

"  It  is  always  a  thing  that  contracts  the  heart, 
to  see  these  assemblies  of  men  dressed  in  black, 
conversing  in  a  low  voice  on  the  threshold  of  a 
court  of  justice.  It  is  rare  for  charity  and  pity 
to  be  noticed  in  their  remarks,  for  they  gener- 
erally  express  condemnations  settled  before  trial. 
All  such  groups  appear  to  the  thoughtful  ob- 
server so  many  gloomy  hives,  in  which  buzzing 
minds  build  in  community  all  sorts  of  dark  edi- 
fices," 

WALKING  BY  FAITH. 

"She  felt  in  safety  as  she  was  with  him. 
Jean  Valjean  did  not  know  any  more  than  Co- 
sette  whither  he  was  going  ;  he  trusted  to  God, 
as  she  trusted  to  him.  He  fancied  that  he  also 
held  tome  one  greater  than  himself  by  the  hand, 
and  felt  an  invisible  being  guiding  him" 

THE   PANTHEIST'S   CREED. 

"  There  are  prodigious  relations  between  be- 
ings  and  things,  and  in  this  inexhaustible  total, 
from  the  flea  to  the  sun,  nothing  despises  the 
other,  for  all  have  need  of  each  other.  Light 
does  not  bear  into  the  sky  terrestrial  perfumes 
without  knowing  what  to  do  with  them,  and 
night  distributes  the  planetary  essence  to  the 
sleepy  flowers.  Every  bird  that  flies  has  round 
its  foot  the  thread  of  infinity  ;  germination  is 
squally  displayed  in  the  outburst  of  a  meteor 
and  the  peck  of  the  swallow  breaking  the  egg, 
and  it  places  the  birth  of  a  worm  and  the  ad- 
vent of  Socrates  in  the  same  parallel;  where 
the  telescope  ends,  the  microscope  begins,  and 
which  of  the  two  has  the  grandest  sight  f  You 
can  choose.  A  patch  of  green  mold  is  a  pleiad 
of  flowers,  and  a  nebula  is  an  ant-hill  of  stars. 
There  is  the  same  and  even  a  more  extraordina- 
ry promiscuity  of  the  things  of  the  intellect  and 
the  diets  of  the  substance,  elements  and  princi- 
ples are  mingled,  combined,  wedded  together, 
and  multiplying  each  other  till  they  lead  both 
the  moral  and  the  material  world  into  the  same 
light  In  the  vast  cosmic  exchanges  universal 
life  comes  and  goes  in  unknown  quantities,  re- 


volving every  thing  in  the  invisible  mystery 
of  effluvia,  employing  every  thing,  losing  not  a 
single  dream  of  a  sleep,  sowing  an  animalcula 
here,  crumbling  away  a  star  there,  oscillating 
and  winding,  making  of  light  a  force,  and  of 
thought  an  element,  disseminated  and  invisible, 
and  dissolving  every  thing  save  that  geometri- 
cal point,  the  Ego  ;  bringing  back  every  thing 
to  the  atom  soul,  expanding  every  thing  in  God  ; 
entangling  all  activities  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  in  the  obscurity  of  a  vertiginous  meci.- 
anism,  attaching  the  flight  of  an  insect  to  the 
movement  of  the  earth,  and  subordinating,  per- 
haps, if  only  through  the  identity  of  the  law, 
the  evolution  of  the  comet  in  the  firmament  to 
the  rotatory  movement  of  the  Infusoria  in  the 
drop  of  water.  It  is  an  enormous  machinery  of 
cog-wheels,  in  which  the  first  mover  is  the  gnat, 
and  the  last  wheel  is  the  Zodiac" 

TWO  SISTERS. 

"  The  two  sisters  wandered  each  in  her  own 
reverie,  at  the  period  when  they  were  girls,  and 
both  had  wings,  the  one  those  of  an  angel,  the 
other  those  of  a  goose." 

THE  DEATH  OF  VALJEAN. 

14  All  at  once  he  rose — such  return  of  strength 
is  at  times  a  sequel  of  the  death-agony.  He 
walked  with  a  firm  step  to  the  wall,  thrust 
aside  Marius  and  the  doctor,  who  wished  to 
help  him,  detached  from  the  wall  the  small  cop- 
per crucifix  hanging  on  it,  returned  to  his  seat 
with  all  the  vigor  of  full  health,  and  said,  as  he 
laid  the  crucifix  on  the  table : 

44 l  There  is  the  great  Martyr.' 

44  When  a  being  who  is  dear  to  us  is  about  to 
die,  we  regard  him  with  a  glance  which  grap- 
ples him,  and  would  like  to  retain  him.  Co- 
sette  and  Marius  stood  before  him  hand  in  band, 
dumb  through  agony,  not  knowing  what  to  say 
to  death,  despairing  and  trembling.  With  each 
moment  Jean  Valjean  declined  and  approached 
nearer  to  the  dark  horizon.  His  breathing  had 
become  intermittent,  and  a  slight  rattle  impeded 
it.  He  had  a  difficulty  in  moving  his  fore- 
arm, his  feet  had  lost  all  movement,  and  at  the 
same  time,  as  the  helplessness  of  the  limbs  and 
the  exhaustion  of  the  body  increased,  all  the 
majesty  of  the  soul  ascfended  and  was  displayed 
on  his  forehead.  The  light  of  the  unknown 
world  was  already  visible  in  his  eyeballs.  His 
face  grew  livid,  and  at  the  same  time  smiling  ; 
life  was  no  longer  there,  but  there  was  some- 
thing else.  His  breath  stopped,  but  his  glance 
expanded ;  he  was  a  corpse  on  whom  wings 
could  be  seen.  He  made  Cosette  a  sign  to  ap- 
proach, and  then  Marius ;  it  was  evidently  the 
last  minute  of  the  last  hour,  and  he  began  speak- 
ing to  them  in  so  faint  a  voice  that  it  seemed 
to  come  from  a  distance,  and  it  was  as  if  there 
were  a  wall  between  them  and  him. 

44  4  Cosette, '  he  said,  4  the  moment  has  ar- 
rived to  tell  you  your  mother  s  name.  It  was 
Fantine.    Remember  this  name — Famine.   Fall 
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on  your  knees  every  time  that  yon  pronounce 
it  She  suffered  terribly.  She  loved  you  dear- 
ly. She  knew  as  much  misery  as  you  have 
known  happiness.  Such  are  the  distributions 
of  God.  He  is  above.  He  sees  us  all,  and  he 
knows  all  that  he  does,  amid  his  great  stars.  I 
am  going  away,  my  children.  Love  each  other 
dearly  and  always.  There  is  no  other  thing  in 
the  world  but  that ;  love  one  another.  You  will 
sometimes  think  of  the  poor  old  man  who  died 
here.  Ah !  my  Cosette,  it  is  not  my  fault  that 
I  did  not  see  you  every  day,  for  it  broke  my 
heart.  I  went  as  far  as  the  corner  of  the  street, 
and  must  have  produced  a  funny  effect  on  the 
people  who  saw  me  pass,  for  I  was  like  a  mad- 
man, and  even  went  out  without  my  hat.  My 
children,  I  can  no  longer  see  very  clearly.  I 
had  several  things  to  say  to  you,  but  no  mat- 
ter. Think  of  me  a  little.  You  are  blessed  be- 
ings. I  know  not  what  is  the  matter  with  me, 
bu:  I  see  light  Come  hither.  I  die  happy. 
Let  me  lay  my  hands  on  your  beloved  heads/  " 
44  Cosette  and  Mantis  fell  on  ther  knees,  heart- 
broken and  choked  with  sobs,  each  under  one  of 
Jean  Valjean's  hands.  These  august  hands  did 
not  move  again.  He  bad  fallen  back,  and  the 
light  from  the  two  candles  illumined  him  :  his 
white  face  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  he  let  Co- 
sette and  Marius  cover  his  hands  with  kisses — 


for  he  was  dead.  The  night  was  starless  and 
intensely  dark ;  doubtless  some  immense  angel 
was  standing  in  the  gloom,  with  outstretched 
wings,  waiting  for  the  soul." 

But  we  must  quote  no  more ;  we  have 
said  sufficient,  and  quoted  sufficient  to  as- 
sure our  readers  that  in  these  volumes 
they  have  a  powerful,  a  brilliant,  nay,  mag- 
nificent and  dangerous  book.  It  is  like  a 
mountain  full  of  metals  and  spar,  precious 
stones,  blazing  like  wild,  bright  eyes  in  the 
darkness ;  also  full  of  dens  and  caves  where 
the  horror  is  great,  and  the  chance  is  that 
you  alight  upon  creatures  cruel  and  un- 
clean, and  steep  mountain  paths,  and  lone 
overhanging  crags  which  whoso  climbs 
must  look  out  for  night  and  danger,  as 
well  as  for  visions  of  blood-red  sunsets,  or 
sunrisings  of  doubtful  import,  provisioning 
the  tempest;  a  place  of  thunders,  ana 
lightnings,  and  storms,  and  winds.  Such 
language  may  seem  hyperbolical,  but  we 
will  beg  the  reader  to  know  the  book  be- 
fore he  says  it  is. 
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BY  FRANCES  POWER  COBBE. 


Is  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  for 
this  year  of  1862,  the  readers  of  such 
journals  as  report  in  -full  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  that  not  very  interesting  assem- 
bly, were  surprised  to  find  the  subject  of 
Protestant  Sisterhoods,  or  Deaconesses, 
discussed  with  a  unanimity  of  feeling  al- 
most unique  in  the  annals  of  ecclesiastic 
parliaments.  ITigh  Churchman  and  Low, 
Broad  Churchman  and  Hard,  all  seemed 
agreed  that  there  was  good  work  for  wo- 
men to  do,  and  which  women  were  doing 
all  over  England ;  and  that  it  was  extreme- 
ly desirable  that  all  these  lady  guerrillas  of 
philanthropy  should  be  enrolled  in  the 
regular  disciplined  army  of  the  Church, 


together  with  as  many  new  recruits  as 
might  be  enlisted.  To  use  a  more  appro- 
priate simile,  Mother  Church  expressed 
herself  satisfied  at  her  daughters  "  coming 
out,"  but  considered  that  her  chaperon* 
age  was  decidedly  necessary  to  their  de- 
corum. 

Again,  at  the  Social  Science  Congress 
of  this  summer,  in  London,  the  Employ- 
ment of  women,  the  Emigration  of  wo- 
men, the  Education  of  women,  and  all  the 
other  rights  and  wrongs  of  women,  were 
urged,  if  not  with  a  unanimity  equal  to 
that  of  their  reverend  predecessors,  yet 
with,  at  the  very  least,  equal  animation. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  the  subject  is  not 
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to  be  allowed  to  go  to  sleep,  and  we  may 
as  well  face  it  valiantly,  and  endeavor  to 
see  light  through  its  complications,  rather 
than  attempt  to  lecture  the  female  sex 
generally  on  the  merits  of  a  "golden 
silence,"  and  the  propriety  of  adorning 
themselves  with  that  decoration,  (doubtless 
modestly  declined,  as  too  precious  for 
their  own  use,  by  masculine  reviewers,) 
"the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit."  In  a  former  article  ( Celibacy  v. 
if  carriage — leaser's  Magazine  for  April, 
1862)  we  treated  the  subject  in  part.  We 
now  propose  to  pursue  it  further  and  in- 
vestigate in  particular  the  new  phases 
which  it  has  lately  assumed. 

The  questions  involved  may  be  stated 
very  simply. 

It  appears  that  there  is  a  natural  excess 
of  four  or  five  per  cent  of  females  over 
the  males  in  our  population.  This,  then, 
might  be  assumed  to  be  the  limits  within 
which  female  celibacy  was  normal  and  in- 
evitable. 

There  is,  however,  an  actual  ratio  of 
thirty  per  cent  of  women  now  in  England 
who  never  marry,  leaving  one  fourth  of 
both  sexes  in  a  state  of  celibacy.  This 
proportion  further  appears  to  be  constantly 
on  the  increase.  It  is  obvious  enough 
that  these  facts  call  for  a  revision  of  many 
of  our  social  arrangements.  The  old  as- 
sumption that  marriage  was  the  sole  des- 
tiny of  woman,  and  that  it  was  the  busi- 
ness of  her  husband  to  afford  her  support, 
is  brought  up  short  by  the  statement  that 
one  woman  in  four  is  certain  not  to  marry, 
and  that  three  millions  of  women  earn 
their  own  living  at  this  moment  in  Eng- 
land. We  may  view  the  case  two  ways  : 
either — 

1st.  We  must  frankly  accept  this  new 
state  of  things,  and  educate  women  and 
modify  trade  in  accordance  therewith,  so 
as  to  make  the  condition  of  celibacy  as 
little  injurious  as  possible;  or 

2d.  We  must  set  ourselves  vigorously 
to  stop  the  current  which  is  leading  men 
and  women  away  from  the  natural  order 
of  Providence.  We  must  do  nothing 
whatever  to  render  celibacy  easy  or  attract- 
ive ;  and  we  must  make  the  utmost  efforts 
to  promote  marriage  by  emigration  of 
women  to  the  colonies,  and  all  otner  means 
in  our  power. 

The  second  of  these  views  we  shall  in 

the  first  place  consider.     It  may  be  found 

to  color  the  ideas  of  a  vast  number  of 

writers,  and  to  influence  essentially  the 
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decisions  made  on  many  points — as  the 
admission  of  women  to  university  degrees, 
to  the  medical  profession,  and  generally  to 
free  competition  in  employment.  Lately 
it  has  met  a  powerful  and  not  unkindly 
exposition  in  an  article  in  a  cotemporary 
quarterly,  entitled,  Why  are  Women  Re- 
dundant? Therein  it  is  plainly  set  forth 
that  all  efforts  to  make  celibacy  easy  for 
women  are  labors  in  a  wrong  direction, 
and  are  to  be  likened  to  the  noxious  exer- 
tions of  quacks  to  mitigate  the  symptoms 
of  disease,  and  allow  the  patient  to  persist 
in  his  evil  courses.  The  root  of  the  malady 
should  be  struck  at,  and  marriage,  the 
only  true  vocation  for  women,  promoted 
at  any  cost,  even  by  the  most  enormous 
schemes  for  the  deportation  of  four  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  females.  Thus 
alone  (and  by  the  enforcing  of  a  stricter 
morality  on  men)  should  the  evil  be 
touched.  As  to  making  the  labors  of 
single  women  remunerative,  and  their  lives 
free  and  happy,  all  such  mistaken  philan- 
thropy will  but  tend  to  place  them  in  a 
position  more  and  more  false  and  unna- 
tural. Marriage  will  then  become  to 
them  a  matter  of  "cold  philosophic  choice," 
and  accordingly  may  be  expected  to  be 
more  and  more  frequently  declined. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  this  view  of  the 
case  which,  on  the  first  blush,  approves  it- 
self to  our  minds,  and  we  have  not  been 
surprised  to  find  the  article  in  question 
quoted  as  of  the  soundest  common-sense. 
All,  save  ascetics  and  visionaries,  must  ad- 
mit that,  for  the  mass  of  mankind,  mar- 
riage is  the  right  condition,  the  happiest, 
and  the  most  conducive  to  virtue.  This 
position  fairly  and  fully  conceded,  it  might 
appear  that  the  whole  of  the  consequences 
deduced  followed  of  necessity,  and  that 
the  direct  promotion  of  marriage  and  dis- 
countenancing of  celibacy  was  all  we  had 
to  do  in  the  matter. 

A  little  deeper  reflection,  however,  dis- 
closes a  very  important  point  which  has 
been  dropped  out  of  the  argument.  Mar- 
riage is,  indeed,  the  happiest  and  beet 
condition  for  mankind.  But  does  any  one 
think  that  all  marriages  are  so  ?  When 
we  make  the  assertion  that  marriage  is 
good  and  virtuous,  do  we  mean  a  marriage 
of  interest,  a  marriage  for  wealth,  for  posi- 
tion, for  rank,  for  support  ?  Surely  no- 
thing of  the  kind.  Such  marriages  as 
these  are  the  sources  of  misery  and  rin, 
not  of  happiness  and  virtue ;  nay,  their 
moral  character,  to  be  fitly  designated, 
14 
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would  require  stronger  words  than  we 
care  to  use.  There  is  only  one  kind  of 
marriage  which  makes  good  the  assertion 
that  it  is  the  right  and  happy  condition  for 
mankind,  and  that  is  a  marriage  founded 
on  free  choice,  esteem,  and  affection — in 
one  word,  on  love.  If,  then,  we  seek  to 
promote  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  the 
community,  our  efforts  must  be  directed 
to  encouraging  only  marriages  which  are 
of  the  sort  to  produce  them — namely, 
marriages  founded  on  love.  All  marriages 
founded  on  interest,  on  the  desire  for 

Sosition,  support,  or  the  like,  we  must 
iscourage  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  as 
the  sources  of  nothing  but  wretchedness. 
Where,  now,  have  we  reached  ?  Is  it  not 
to  the  conclusion  that  to  make  it  a  woman's 
interest  to  marry,  to  force  her,  by  barring 
out  every  means  of  self-support  and  all 
fairly  remunerative  labor,  to  look  to  mar- 
riage as  her  sole  chance  of  competency,  is 
precisely  to  drive  her  into  one  of  those 
sinful  and  unhappy  marriages  ?  It  is  quite 
clear  we  can  never  drive  her  into  love. 
That  is  a  sentiment  which  poverty,  friend- 
lessncss,  and  helplessness  can  by  no  means 
call  out.  Nor,  on  the  contrary,  can  com- 
petence and  freedom  in  any  way  check  it. 
It  will  arise  under  its  natural  conditions, 
if  we  will  but  leave  the  matter  alone.  A 
loving  marriage  can  never  become  a  matter 
of  "  cold  philosophic  choice."  And  if  not 
a  loving  one,  then,  for  Heaven's  sake,  let 
us  give  no  motive  for  choice  at  all. 

Let  the  employments  of  women  be 
raised  and  multiplied  as  much  as  possible, 
let  their  labor  be  as  fairly  remunerated,  let 
their  education  be  pushed  as  high,  let  their 
whole  position  be  made  as  healthy  and 
happy  as  possible,  and  there  will  come  out 
once  more,  here  as  in  every  other  depart- 
ment of  life, the  triumph  of  the  divine  laws 
of  om*  nature.  Loving  marriages  are  (we 
can  not  doubt)  what  God  has  designed, 
not  marriages  of  interest.  When  we  have 
made  it  leas  women's  interest  to  marry, 
we  shall  indeed  have  less  and  fewer  inter- 
ested marriages,  with  all  their  train  of 
miseries  and  evils.  But  we  shall  also  have 
more  loving  ones,  more  marriages  founded 
on  free  choice  and  free  affection.  Thus 
we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  for  the 
very  end  of  promoting  marriage — that  is, 
such  marriage  as  it  is  alone  desirable  to 
promote — we  should  pursue  a  precisely 
opposite  course  to  that  suggested  by  the 
Keviewer  or  his  party.  Instead  of  leaving 
single  women  as  helpless  as  possible,  and 


their  labor  as  ill-rewarded  —  instead  of 
dinning  into  their  ears  from  childhood  that 
marriage  is  their  one  vocation  and  concern 
in  life,  and  securing  afterward  if  they  miss 
it  that  they  shall  find  no  other  vocation  or 
concern  —  instead  of  all  this,  we  shall  act 
exactly  on  the  reverse  principle.  We 
shall  make  single  life  so  free  and  happy 
that  they  shall  have  not  one  temptation  to 
change  it,  save  the  only  temptation  which 
ought  to  determine  them — namely,  love. 
Instead  of  making  marriage  a  case  of 
u  Hobson's  choice"  for  a  woman,  we  shall 
endeavor  to  give  her  such  independence 
of  all  interested  considerations  that  she 
may  make  it  a  choice,  not  indeed  uoold 
and  philosophic,"  but  warm  from  the 
heart,  and  guided  by  heart  and  conscience 
only. 

And  again,  in  another  way  the  same 
principle  holds  good,  and  marriage  will  be 
found  to  be  best  promoted  by  aiding  and 
not  by  thwarting  the  efforts  of  single  wo- 
men to  improve  their  condition.  It  is  a 
topic  on  which  we  can  not  speak  much, 
but  thus  far  may  suffice.  The  reviewer 
alludes  with  painful  truth  to  a  class  of  the 
community  whose  lot  is  far  more  grevions 
than  either  celibacy  or  marriage.  Justly 
he  traces  the  unwillingness  of  hundreds  of 
men  to  marry  to  the  existence  of  theee 
unhappy  women  in  their  present  condition. 
He  would  remedy  the  evil  by  preaching 
marriage  to  such  men.  But  does  not  aB 
the  world  know  that  thousands  of  these 
poor  souls,  of  all  degrees,  would  never  have 
fallen  into  their  miserable  vocation  had 
any  other  course  been  open  to  them,  and 
they  had  been  enabled  to  acquire  a  com- 
petence by  honest  labor  ?  Let  such  honest 
courses  be  opened  to  them,  and  then  we 
shall  see,  as  in  America,  the  recruiting  of 
that  wretched  army  becoming  less  and 
less  possible  every  year  in  the  country. 
The  self-supporting,  and  therefore  self- 
respecting  woman  may  indeed  become  a 
wife,  and  a  good  and  happy  one,  but  she 
will  no  longer  afford  any  man  a  reason  for 
declining  to  marry. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  we  are  urged  to  make  marriage 
the  sole  vocation  of  women,  we  are  simul- 
taneously met  on  the  other  by  the  out- 
pourings of  ridicule  and  contempt  on  all 
who  for  themselves,  or  even  for  their 
children,  seek  ever  so  indirectly  to  attain 
this  vocation.  Only  last  year  all  England 
was  entertained  by  jests  concerning  "  Bel* 
gravian  mothers ;   and  the  wiles  and  da- 
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vices  of  widows  and  damsels  afford  an  un- 
ending topic  of  satire  and  amusement  in 
private  and  public.  Now  we  ask,  in  all 
seriousness,  Wherefore  all  this  ridicule  and 
contempt  ?  If  marriage  be  indeed  the 
one  object  of  a  woman's  life  —  if  to  give 
her  any  other  pursuit  or  interest  be  only 
to  divert  her  from  that  one  object  and 
"  palliate  the  symptoms  while  fostering  a 
great  social  disease" — then,  we  repeat, 
why  despise  these  match-making  mothers? 
Are  they  to  do  nothing  to  help  their 
daughters  to  their  only  true  vocation, 
which,  if  they  should  miss,  their  lives 
ought  to  be  failures,  poverty-stricken  and 
miserable?  Nay;  but  if  things  be  so,  the 
most  open,  uublushing  marketing  of  their 
daughters  is  the  duty  of  parents,  and  the 
father  or  mother  who  leaves  the  matter  to 
chance  is  flagrantly  neglectful.  Truly  it 
is  a  paradox  passing  all  limits  of  reason, 
that  society  should  enforce  marriage  on 
woman  as  her  only  honorable  life,  and  at 
the  same  time  should  stigmatize  as  dis- 
honorable the  efforts  of  her  parents  to 
settle  her  in  marriage. 

The  spontaneous  sentiment  of  mankind 
has  hit  a  deeper  truth  than  the  theories  of 
economists.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
disgraceful  and  abominable  that  marriage 
should  be  made  the  aim  of  a  woman's 
life.  It  can  only  become  what  it  is  meant 
to  be,  the  completion  and  crown  of  the 
life  of  either  man  or  woman,  when  it  has 
arisen  from  sentiments  which  can  never  be 
bespoken  for  the  convenient  fulfillment  of 
any  vocation  whatsover. 

But  it  is  urged,  and  not  unreasona- 
bly— If  it  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
marriage  is  the  best  condition,  and  that 
only  one  fourth  of  the  female  sex  do  not 
marry,  how  can  we  expect  provision  to  be 
made  for  this  contingency  of  one  chance 
in  four  by  a  girl's  parents  and  by  herself 
in  going  through  an  education  (perhaps 
costly  and  laborious)  for  a  trade  or  pro- 
fession which  there  are  three  chances  in 
four  she  will  not  long  continue  to  exer- 
cise? 

It  must  be  admitted  here  is  the  great 
knot  and  difficulty  of  the  higher  branches 
of  woman's  employment.  It  does  require 
far-seeing  care  on  the  part  of  the  parent, 
perseveranee  and  resolution  of  no  mean 
order  on  that  of  the  daughter,  to  go 
through  in  youth  the  training  which  will 
fit  her  to  earn  her  livelihood  hereafter  in 
any  of  the  more  elevated  occupations. 
Nay,  it  demands  that  she  devote  to  such 


training  the  precise  years  of  life  wherein 
the  chances  of  marriage  are  commonly  of- 
fered, and  the  difficulties  of  pursuing  a 
steady  course  are  very  much  enhanced  by 
temptations  of  all  kinds.  If  she  wait  till 
the  years  when  such  chances  fail,  and 
take  up  a  pursuit  at  thirty  merely  as  a 
pis  alter,  she  must  inevitably  remain  for- 
ever behindhand  and  in  an  inferior  posi- 
tion. 

The  trial  is  undoubtedly  considerable, 
but  there  are  symptoms  that  both  young 
women  and  their  parents  will  not  be  al- 
ways unwilling  to  meet  it,  and  to  invest 
both  time  and  money  in  lines  of  education 
which  may  indeed  prove  superfluous,  but 
which  likewise  may  afford  the  mainstay  of 
a  life  which,  without  them,  would  be  help- 
less, aimless,  and  miserable.    The  magni- 
tude of  the  risk  ought  surely  to  weigh 
somewhat  in  the  balance.    At  the  lowest 
point  of  view,  a  woman  is  no  worse  off  if 
she  marry  eventually,  for  having  first  gone 
through  an  education  for  some  good  pur- 
suit; while  if  she  remain  single,  she  is 
wretchedly  off  for  not  having  had  such 
education.     But  this  is  in  fact  only  a  half 
view  of  the  case.    As  we  have  insisted 
before,  it  is  only  on  the  standing-ground 
of  a  happy  and  independent  celibacy  that 
a  woman  can  really  make  a  free  choice  in 
marriage.  To  secure  this  standing-ground, 
a  pursuit  is  more  needful  than  a  pecuni- 
ary competence,  for  a  life  without  aim  or 
object  is  one  which,  more  than  all  others, 
goads  a  woman  into  accepting  any  chance 
of  a  change,  -  Mariana  (we  are  privately 
convinced)  would  have  eloped  out  of  the 
Moated  Grange  not  only  with  that  parti- 
cular "  he"  who  never  came,  but  with  any 
other  suitor  who  might  have  presented 
himself.     Only  a  woman  who  has  some- 
thing else  than  making  lovo  to  do  aftd  to 
think  of  will  love  really  and  deeply .^It  is 
in  real  lives — lives  devoted  to  actual  ser- 
vice of  father  or  mother,%or  to  work  of 
some  kind  for  God  or  man — that  alone 
spring  up  real  feelings.    Lives  of  idleness 
and   pleasure  have  no  depth  to  nourish 
such  plants. 

Again,  we  are  very  far  indeed  from 
maintaining  that  during  marriage  it  is  at 
all  to  be  desired  that  a  woman  should 
struggle  to  keep  up  whatever  pursuit 
she  had  adopted  beforehand.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  this  will  drop  naturally  to 
the  ground,  especially  when  she  has  child- 
ren. The  great  and  paramount  duties  of 
a  mother  and  wife  once  adopted,  every 
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other  interest  sinks,  by  the  beneficent 
laws  of  our  nature,  into  a  subordinate 
place  in  normally  constituted  minds,  and 
the  effort  to  perpetuate  them  is  as  false 
as  it  is  usually  fruitless.  Where  necessi- 
ty and  poverty  compel  mothers  in  the 
lower  ranks  to  go  out  to  work,  we  all 
know  too  well  the  evils  wrhich  ensue. 
And  in  the  higher  classes  doubtless  the 
holding  tenaciously  by  any  pursuit  inter- 
fering with  home  duties  must  produce 
6uch  Mrs.  Jellabys  as  we  sometimes  hear 
of.  It  is  not  only  leisure  which  is  in 
question.  There  appear  to  be  some  oc- 
cult laws  in  woman's  nature  providing 
against  such  mistakes  by  rendering  it  im- 
possible to  pursue  the  higher  branches  of 
art  or  literature  or  any  work  tasking  men- 
tal exertion,  while  home  and  motherly 
cares  have  their  claims.  We  have  heard 
of  a  great  artist  saying  that  she  is  always 
obliged  to  leave  her  children  for  a  few 
weeks  before  she  can  throw  herself  again 
into  the  artist-feeling  of  4ier  youth,  and  we 
believe  her  experience  is  corroborated  on 
all  hands.  No  great  books  have  been 
written  or  works  achieved  by  women 
while  their  children  were  around  them  in 
infancy.  No  woman  can  lead  the  two 
lives  at  the  same  time. 

But  it  is  often  strangely  forgotten  that 
there  are  such  things  as  widows,  left  such 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  quite  as  much 
needing  occupation  as  if  they  had  re- 
mained single.  Thus,  then,  another  chance 
must  fairly  be  added  to  our  one  in  four 
that  a  woman  may  need  such  a  pursuit  as 
we  have  supposed.  She  may  never  mar- 
ry, or  having  married  she  may  be  left  a 
childless  widow,  or  a  widow  whose  few 
children  occupy  but  a  portion  of  her  time. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  she  has  been  a  phy- 
sician^ How  often  would  the  possibility 
of  rellrning  to  her  early  profession  be  an 
invaluable  resource  after  her  husband's 
death !  The  gceatest  female  mathemati- 
cian living,  was  saved  from  despairing 
sorrow  in  widowhood,  by  throwing  her- 
self afresh  into  the  studies  of  her  youth. 

It  may  be  a  pleasantly  romantic  idea  to 
some  minds,  that  of  woman  growing  up 
solely  with  the  hope  of  becoming  some 
man's  devoted  wife,  marrying  the  first 
that  offers,  and  when  he  dies,  becoming  a 
sort  of  moral  Suttee  whose  heart  is  sup- 
posed to  be  henceforth  dead  and  in  ashes. 
But  it  is  quite  clear  that  Providence  can 
never  have  designed  any  such  order  of 
things.    All  the  infinite  tenderness  and 


devotion  he  has  placed  in  women's 
hearts,  though  meant  to  make  marriage 
blessed  and  happy,  and  diffusing  as  from 
a  hearth  of  warm  affections,  kindness  and 
love  on  all  around,  is  yet  meant  to  be 
subordinated  to  the  great  purposes  of  the 
existence  of  all  rational  souls — the  ap- 
proximation to  God  through  virtue.  With 
reverence  be  it  spoken,  God  is  the  only 
true  center  of  life  for  us  all,  not  any  crea- 
ture he  has  made.  "  To  live  unto  God" 
is  the  law  for  man  and  woman  alike. 
Whoever  strives  to  do  this  will  neither 
spend  youth  in  longing  for  happiness 
which  may  be  withheld,  nor  ago  m  des- 
pair for  that  which  may  be  withdrawn. 

To  resume.  It  appears  that  from  every 
point  of  view  in  which  we  regard  the 
subject,  it  is  desirable  that  women  should 
have  other  aims,  pursuits,  and  interests  in 
life  beside  matrimony,  and  that  by  pos- 
sessing them  they  are  guaranteed  against 
being  driven  into  unloving  marriages,  and 
rendered  more  fitted  for  loving  ones; 
while  their  single  life,  whether  in  maiden- 
hood or  widowhood,  is  made  useful  and 
happy. 

Before  closing  this  part  of  the  subject, 
we  can  not  but  add  a  few  words  to  ex- 
press our  amused  surprise  at  the  way  in 
which  the  writers  on  this  subject  con- 
stantly concern  themselves  with  the  ques- 
tion of  female  celibacy,  deplore  it,  abuse 
it,  propose  amazing  remedies  for  it,  but 
take  little  or  no  notice  of  the  twenty-five 
per  cent  old  bachelors  (or  thereabouts) 
who  needs  must  exist  to  match  the  thirty 
per  cent  old  maids.  Their  moral  condi- 
tion seems  to  excite  no  alarm,  their  lonely 
old  age  no  foreboding  compassion,  their 
action  on  the  community  no  reprobation. 
Nobody  scolds  them  very  seriously,  unless 
some  stray  Belgravian  grandmother.  All 
the  alarm,  compassion,  reprobation,  and 
scoldings  are  reserved  for  the  poor  old 
maids.  But  of  the  two,  which  of  the  parties 
is  the  chief  delinquent  ?  The  Zend  Avesta, 
as  translated  by  Anquetil  du  Perron,  con- 
tains somewhere  this  awful  denunciation : 
"  That  damsel  who,  having  reached  the  age 
of  eighteen,  shall  refuse  to  marry,  must  re- 
main in  hell  till  the  Resurrection !"  A  se- 
vere penalty,  doubtless,  for  the  crime,  and 
wonderful  to  meet  in  the  mild  creed  of  Zoro- 
aster, where  no  greater  punishment  is  allot- 
ted to  any  offense  whatsoever.  Were  these 
Guebre  young  ladies  so  terribly  cruel,  and 
mazdlesnans  (true  believers)  so  desper- 
ately enamored  ?    Are  we  to  imagine  the 
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obdurate  damsels  dispatching  whole  do- 
zens of  despairing  gentlemen  in  conical 
caps  to  join  the  society  in  the  shades 
below — 

44  Hapless  youths  who  died  for  love, 
Wandering  in  a  myrtle  grove !" 

It  takes  a  vivid  stretch  of  imagination 
in  England,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  to 
picture  any  thing  of  the  kind.  Whatever 
other  offenses  our  young  ladies  may  be 
gnilty  of,  or  other  weaknesses  our  young 
gentlemen,  obduracy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
dying  for  love  on  the  other,  are  rarities, 
at  all  events.  Yet  one  would  suppose 
that  Zoroaster  was  needed  over  here,  to 
judge  of  the  manner  in  which  old  maids 
are  lectured  on  their  very  improper  posi- 
tion. "  The  Repression  of  Crime,"  as  the 
benevolent  Recorder  of  Birmingham  would 
phrase  it,  seems  on  the  point  of  being  ex- 
ercised against  them,  since  it  has  been 
found  out  that  their  offense  is  on  the  in- 
crease, like  poaching  in  country  districts 
and  landlord  -  shooting  in  Ireland.  The 
mildest  punishment,  we  are  told,  is  to  be 
transportation,  to  which  half  a  million  have 
just  been  condemned,  and  for  the  terror 
of  future  evil-doers,  it  is  decreed  that  no 
single  woman's  work  ought  to  be  fairly 
remunerated,  nor  her  position  allowed  to 
be  entirely  respectable,  lest  she  exercise 
"  a  cold  philosophic  choice"  about  matri- 
mony. No  false  charity  to  criminals ! 
Transportation  or  starvation  to  all  old 
maids  ! 

Poor  old  maids !  Will  not  the  Reform- 
atory, Union,  or  some  other  friends  of  the 
criminal,  take  their  case  in  hand  ?  They 
are  too  old  for  Miss  Carpenter.  Could 
not  Sir  Walter  Crofton's  Intermediate 
System  be  of  some  use  ?  There  is  reason 
to  hope  that  many  of  them  would  be  will- 
ing to  adopt  a  more  honest  way  of  life 
were  the  chance  offered  them. 

If  the  reader  should  have  gone  with  us 
thus  far,  we  shall  be  able  better  to  follow 
the  subject  from  a  point  of  view  which 
shall  in  fact  unite  the  two  leading  ideas  of 
which  we  made  mention  at  starting.  We 
shall,  with  the  first,  seek  earnestly  how 
the  condition  of  single  women  may  be 
most  effectually  improved  ;  and,  with  the 
second,  we  shall  admit  the  promotion  of 
marriage  {provided  it  be  disinterested  and 
loving)  to  be  the  best  end  at  which  such 
improvements  will  tend. 

In  one  point  there  is  a  practical  unani- 


mity between  the  schemes  of  the  two  par- 
ties, and  this  we  should  desire  to  notice 
before  proceeding  to  consider  the  ways  in 
which  the  condition  of  single  women  may 
be  improved  as  such.  This  scheme  is 
that  of  emigration  for  women  to  the  colo- 
nies. Here  we  have  multitudes  of  women 
offered  in  the  first  place  remunerative  em- 
ployment beyond  any  thing  they  could 
obtain  at  home ;  and  further,  the  facilita- 
tion of  marriage  effected  for  large  num- 
bers, to  the  great  benefit  of  both  men  and 
women.  What  there  might  appear  in 
the  plan  contradictory  to  the  principles 
we  have  laid  down  above,  is  only  apparent, 
and  not  real.  The  woman  who  arrives  in 
a  colony  where  her  labor,  of  head  or 
hands,  can  command  an  ample  mainte- 
nance, stands  in  the  precise  condition  we 
have  desired  to  make  marriage — a  matter 
of  free  choice.  She  has  left  "Hobson's 
choice"  behind  her,  with  the  poverty  of 
England,  and  has  come  out  to  find  compe- 
tence and  freedom,  and,  if  she  choose,  (but 
only  if  she  choose,)  marriage  also. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  scheme 
has  our  entire  sympathy  and  good  wishes, 
though  we  do  not  expect  to  live  to  see  the 
time  when  our  reviewer's  plans  will  be 
fulfilled  by  the  deportation  of  women  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  a  year.* 

An  important  point,  however,  must  not 
be  overlooked.  However  far  the  emigra- 
tion of  women  of  the  working  classes  may 
be  carried,  that  of  educated  women  must 
at  all  times  remain  very  limited,  inasmuch 
as  the  demand  for  them  in  the  colonies  is 
comparatively  trifling.  Now,  it  is  of  edu- 
cated women  that  the  great  body  of  "  old 
maids"  consists ;  in  the  lower  orders  celi- 
bacy is  rare.  Thus,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  emigration  schemes  do  not  es- 
sentially bear  on  the  main  point,  "  How 
shall  we  improve  the  condition  of  the 
thirty  per  cent  of  single  women  in  Eng- 
land ?"  The  reviewer  to  whom  we  have 
so  often  alluded,  does  indeed  dispose  of 
the  matter  by  observing  that  the  trans- 
portation he  fondly  hopes  to  see  effected, 
of  four  hundred  and  forty  thousand  women 
to  the  colonies,  will  at  least  relieve  the 
market  for  those  who  remain.  We  can 
not  but  fear,  however,  that  the  governesses 

*  We  rejoice  to  hear  that  Miss  Maria  8.  Rye, 
who  has  already  done  so  much  for  this  cause,  is  on 
the  point  of  sailing  to  Ot ago  with  one  hundred 
female  emigrants,  to  superintend  personally  the 
arrangements  for  tbeir  welfare.  This  is  doing 
woman's  work  in  working  style,  truly. 
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and  other  ladies  so  accommodated  will  not 
much  profit  by  the  large  selection  thus 
afforded  them  among  the  blacksmiths  and 
plowmen,  deprived  of  their  proper  com- 
panions. At  the  least  we  shall  have  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  old  maids  in  esse 
and  in  posse  left  on  hands.  What  can  we 
do  for  them  ? 

For  convenience,  we  may  divide  them 
into  two  classes.  One  of  them,  without 
capital  or  high  cultivation,  needs  employ- 
ment suitable  to  a  woman's  powers,  and 
yet  affording  better  remuneration  than 
woman's  .work  has  hitherto  usually  receiv- 
ed. Here  we  find  the  efforts  of  Miss 
Faithfull,  Miss  Crowe,  Miss  Rye,  and  the 
other  ladies  in  combination  with  the  soci- 
ety founded  by  Miss  Parkes,  laboring  to 
procure  such  employment  for  them  by  the 
Victoria  Printing-Press,  the  Law  Copying 
Office,  and  other  plans  in  action  or  con- 
templated for  watchmaking,  hair-dressing, 
and  the  like.  We  may  look  on  this  class 
as  in  good  hands ;  and  as  the  emigration 
of  women  will  actually  touch  it  and  carry 
away  numbers  of  its  members,  we  may 
hope  that  its  destinies  are  likely  henceforth 
to  improve. 

The  other  and  higher  class  is  that  of 
which  we  desire  more  particularly  to 
speak,  namely,  of  ladies  either  possessed 
of  sufficient  pecuniary  means  to  support 
themselves  comfortably,  or  else  of  such 
gifts  and  cultivation  as  shall  command  a 
competence.  The  help  these  women  need 
is  not  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  but  a  large 
portion  of  them  require  aid,  and  the  re- 
moval of  existing  restrictions,  to  afford 
them  the  full  exercise  of  their  natural 
powers,  and  make  their  lives  as  useful  and 
happy  as  Providence  has  intended.  Of 
all  the  position  is  at  the  present  moment 
of  transition  worthy  of  some  attention, 
and  suggestive  of  some  curious  specula- 
tions regarding  the  future  of  women. 
Chauning  remarks  that  when  the  negro 
races  become  thoroughly  Christianized,  we 
shall  sec  a  development  of  the  religion 
never  known  before.  At  least  equally 
justly  may  we  predict  that  when  woman's 
gifts  are  at  last  expanded  in  an  atmosphere 
of  freedom  and  happiness,  we  shall  find 
graces  and  powers  revealed  to  us  of  which 
we  yet  have  little  dreamed.  To  the  con- 
sideration, then,  of  the  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  women  of  the  upper  classes  who 
remain  unmarried,  we  shall  devote  the 
following  pages. 

All  the  pursuits  of  mankind,  beside  mere 


money -getting,  may  be  fitly  classed  in 
three  great  orders.    They  are  in  ono  way 
or  another  the  pursuit  of  the  True,  the 
Beautiful,  or  the  Good.    In  a  general  way 
we  may  say  that  science,  literature,  and  phi- 
losophy are  devoted  to  Truth;  art  in  all  its 
branches  (including  poetic  literature)  to  the 
Beautiful;  and  politics  and  philanthropy 
to  the  Good.     Within  certain  limits,  each 
of  these  lines  of  action  are  open  to  wo- 
men ;  and  it  is  in  the  aspect  they  bear  as 
regards  women's  work  that  we  are  now 
to  regard  them.     But  before  analyzing 
them  further,  I  would  fain  be  allowed  to 
make  one  remark  which  is  far  too  often 
forgotten.      Each    of  these    pursuits    is 
equally  noble  in  itself;  it  is  our  fitness  for 
one  or  the  other,  not  its  intrinsic  sanctity 
or  value,  which  ought  to  determine  our 
choice ;  and  we  are  all  astray  in  our  judg- 
ments if  we  come  to  the  examination  of 
them  with  prejudices  for  or  against  one  or 
the  other.    In  these  days,  when  u  the  icy 
chains  of  custom  and  of  prejudice  "  are 
somewhat  loosened,  and  men  and  women 
go  forth  more  freely  than  ever  of  old  to 
choose  and  make  their  lives,  there  is  too 
often  this  false  measurement  of  our  broth- 
er's choice.    Each  of  us  asks  his  friend  in 
effect,  if  not  in  words — "  Why  not  follow 
my  calling  rather  than  your  own  ?     Why 
not  use  such  a  gift  ?     Why  not  adopt  such 
a  task  ?"    The  answer  to  these  Questions 
must  not  be  made  with  the  senseless  ped- 
antry of  the  assumption,  that  because  to 
us  art  or  literature,  or  philanthropy  or 
politics,  is  the  true  vocation,  therefore  for 
all  men  and  women  it  is  the  noblest ;  and 
that  God  meant  Mozart  to  be  a  statesman, 
and  Howard  a  sculptor,  and  Kant  a  teach- 
er in  a  ragged  school.    The  true,  the  beau- 
fid,  and  the  good  are  all  revelations  of  the 
Infinite  One,  and  therefore  all  holy.    It  is 
enough  for  a  man  if  it  be  given  him  in  his 
lifetime  to  pursue  any  one  of  them  to  pro- 
fit— to  carry  a  single  step  further  the  torch 
of  humanity  along  eitner  of  the  three 
roads,  every  one  of  which  leads  up  to  God. 
The  philosopher,  who  studies  and  teaches 
us  the  laws  of  mind  or  matter — the  artist, 
who   beholds  with    illumined    eyes    the 
beauty  of  the  world,  and  creates  it  afresh 
in  poetry  or  painting — the  statesman  or 
philanthropist,  who  labors  to  make  Right 
victorious,  and  to  advance  the  virtue  and 
happiness  of  mankind — all  these  in  their 
several  ways  are  God's  seers,  God's  pro- 
phets,  as  much  the  one  as  the  other.     We 
could  afford  to  lose  none  of  them,  to  nn- 
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dervalue  none  of  them.  The  philosopher 
is  not  to  be  honored  only  for  the  goodness 
or  the  beauty  of  the  truth  he  has  revealed. 
All  truth  is  good  and  beautiful,  but  it  is  to 
be  prized  because  it  is  truth,  and  not 
merely  for  its  goodness  or  beauty.  The 
artist  is  not  to  be  honored  only  for  the 
truth  or  the  goodness  of  the  beautiful  he 
has  revealed.  The  beautiful  is  necessari- 
ly good  and  true,  but  it  is  to  be  loved  be- 
cause it  is  beautiful,  and  not  merely  for 
its  truth  or  goodness.*  Like  the  old 
Athanasian  svmbol,  we  may  say:  "The 
Truth  is  divine,  the  Beautiful  is  divine, 
and  the  Good  is  divine.  And  yet  they 
are  not  three  divine  things,  but  three  rev- 
elations of  the  One  Divine  Lord."  If 
men  would  but  feel  this  each  in  his  own 
pursuit,  and  in  judging  of  the  pursuits  of 
others,  how  holy  and  noble  would  all 
faithful  work  become !  We  are  haunted 
yet  with  the  Romish  thought  that  a  life 
of  asceticism,  of  preaching,  of  prayer,  of 
charity,  is  altogether  on  a  different  plane 
of  being  from  a  life  devoted  to  other  tasks. 
But  it  is  not  so.  From  every  field  of  hon- 
est human  toil  there  rises  a  ladder  up  into 
heaven.  Was  Kepler  further  from  God 
than  any  Howard  or  Xavier  when,  after 
discovering  the  law  of  the  planetary  dis- 
tances, he  bowed  his  head  and  exclaimed 
in  rapture :  "  O  God  !  I  think  thy  thoughts 
after  thee !"  Was  Milton  less  divine  than 
any  St.  Theresa  locked  in  her  stony  cell, 
when  his  mighty  genius  had  soared  u  upon 
the  seraph  wings  of  ecstacy"  over  the 


whole  beautiful  creation,  and  he  poured 
out  at  last  his  triumphant  Psalm — 

These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  Good — 
Almighty ! 

Of  these  three  great  modes  of  Divine 
manifestation,  it  would  appear,  however, 
that,  though  equal  in  sanctity  and  dignity, 
the  pursuit  of  the  True  and  of  the  Beauti- 
ful were  designed  for  comparatively  few 
among  mankind.     Few  possess  the  pure 
abstract  love  of  Truth  in  such  fervor  as 
to  fit  them  to  become  the  martyrs  of 
science  or  the  prophets  of  philosophy. 
Few  also  are  those  who  are  endowed  with 
that  supreme  sense  of  the  Beautiful,  and 
power  to  reproduce  it  in  form,  color,  or 
sound,  which  constitute  the  gifts  of  the 
artist.     Especially  does  this  hold  good 
with  women.    While  few  of  them  do  not 
feel  their  hearts  warmed  with  the  love  of 
goodness,  and  the  desire  to  relieve  the  suf- 
ferings of  their  fellows,  a  mere  fraction,  in 
comparison,  interest   themselves   to  any 
extent  in  the  pursuit  of  the  abstract  truths 
of  philosophy  or  science,  or  possess  any 
powers   to  reproduce    the  Beautiful    in 
Art,  even  when  they  have  a  perception  of 
its  presence  in  nature.     We  may  discuss 
briefly,  then,  here  the  prospects  of  the  em- 
ployment of  women  in  the  departments  of 
Truth  and  Beauty,  and  in  a  future  paper 
consider  more  at  length  the  new  aspect  of 
their  philanthropic  labors  and  endeavors 
to  do  Good. 

(to  be  concluded.) 


From    the    Westminster    Reriew. 
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[As  Napoleon  and  France   are  great 

subjects,  we  give  also  the  opinion  of  the 

Westminster  Review  in  addition  to  that 

from    the  National.  —  Editor  of   The 

Eclectic.] 

*  See  Victor  Cousin,  Du  Vrai,  du  Beau,  et  du  Bien. 
f  Ten  Tears  of  Imperialism  in  France :  Impres- 
sions of  a  Fldneur.  Edinburgh  and  London.  1862. 


The  wildest  schemer  of  modern  times 
asked  for  the  greatest  realm  on  the  Con- 
tinent, to  use  it  as  the  field  for  gigantic 
experiments,  suggested  by  what  he  him- 
self called  his  Reveries  ;  and  the  gift  was 
accorded  to  him  without  condition  or 
reservation.  When  Louis  Napoleon  re- 
quested the  French  people  to  hand  over 
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themselves  and  their  territory  into  his 
single  hand,  if  they  did  not  thoroughly 
know  the  man,  their  leaders  knew  what 
his'views  had  been,  with  one  exception ; 
and  that  exception  was  supplied  by  the 
very  fact  of  his  enormous  request,  which 
showed  that  he  contemplated  a  perfect 
and  absolute  centralizing  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  one.  Despite  the  boastful- 
ness  common  to  every  nation,  and  the 
fondness  for  wonderment  that  mankind 
has  indulged  in  all  times,  there  is,  we  be- 
lieve, no  adequate  sense  of  the  huge  theo- 
retical and  practical  problem  involved  in 
the  Napoleonic  experiment  now  working 
out  in  this  year  1862.  Huge  problems, 
indeed,  are  commonplaces  just  now. 
Glancing  abroad  we  see,  apparently  on 
the  eve  of  a  crisis,  the  long-maturing  con- 
test of  nationalities  against  dynasties  and 
bureaucracies — the  Austrian  and  German 
Governments  being  in  no  way  sufficiently 
daunted  by  the  fate  of  the  Italian  monar- 
chies to  yield  up  with  a  good  grace  the 
obsolete  prerogatives  that  they  have  here- 
tofore contrived  to  retain  in  the  face  of 
awakened  public  opinion.  At  the  same 
time,  throughout  vast  regions  of  the 
world,  intermingled  with  the  perplexities 
of  administration,  but  yet  essentially  dis- 
tinct, are  great  questions  of  nationality ; 
and  convulsively  yet  tediously  working 
out  a  semi-political  and  semi-ethnological 
problem,  are  immense  tracts  of  Germany, 
Scandinavia,  Poland,  Pansclavonia,  and 
Russia  Proper — if  there  is  such  a  thing. 
The  question  of  its  hierarchy  is  forced 
upon  Catholic  Christendom,  about  one 
quarter  of  which  is  prepared  to  handle  the 
subject.  Before  our  living  eyes,  Italy,  for 
the  first  time  in  her  history,  is  establish- 
ing herself  as  a  consolidated  nation.  The 
theory  propounded  by  Adam  Smith  in  the 
days  of  our  great-grandfathers  is  now 
marching  substantially  across  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe,  even  into  the  precincts  of 
protection,  as  in  the  case  of  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  the  Zollvcrein.  But  in  many 
respects,  more  startling  than  all  these 
agitations  is  that  problem  which  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  single  word 
France. 

It  is  not  very  many  years  since  states- 
men and  public  writers  were  wont  to  dis- 
cuss the  condition  of  states  foreign  to 
their  own,  as  dependent  mainly  upon  the 
form  of  government,  and  we  ascribed  all 
the  evils  in  France  or  Austria  to  the  des- 
potism of  their  rulers  or  the  bigotry  of 


their  official  servants.  We  were  encour- 
aged to  do  so,  because  our  knowledge  of 
such  countries  was  partial  and  uncertain, 
drawn  principally  through  the  library, 
through  the  imperfect  reports  of  official 
documents,  or  patriotic  accusations,  with 
the  very  scanty  and  precarious  addenda  af- 
forded by  the  observations  of  intelligent 
travelers.  It  is  only  in  our  own  time 
that  facilities  of  intercourse  have  so  great- 
ly multiplied  the  number  of  those  travel- 
ers, and  of  residents  in  foreign  countries, 
that  we  have  to  a  certain  extent  procured 
a  transfusion  of  society ;  and  to  the  same 
degree  we  have  got  together  the  solid 
raw  materials  for  a  genuine  international 
public  opinion.  In  proportion  as  we  have 
thus  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
other  countries,  we  English  have  been 
confirmed  in  our  repugnance  to  the  cen- 
tralized despotic  powers  which  main- 
tained their  rule  by  "  keeping  down"  the 
public ;  but  we  have  also  discovered  how 
much  every  policy  of  the  kind  was  the 
product  of  the  state  of  knowledge  and 
opinion  in  each  country,  or  derived  its  li- 
cense to  exist  from  deficiencies  in  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  a  general  sense,  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  every  government  is  an  equation 
of  the  capacity  of  the  people  for  managing 
its  corporate  affairs ;  ana  thus,  while  we 
have  learned  to  regard  the  excesses  and 
vices  of  the  most  obstinate  despotism,  if 
not  with  greater  respect,  at  least  with 
more  charity,  we  have  also  been  led  to 
trace  important  distinctions  between  the 
tendencies  and  movements  of  the  nations 
themselves.  It  would  be  absurd  to  ima- 
gine for  a  moment  that  any  state  in  Eu- 
rope is  completely  isolated,  or  has  ever 
been  so  since  traveling  commenced.  With 
regard  to  many  countries,  they  have  been 
subjected  to  external  influences,  and  there 
are  some  few  which  have  been  the  steady 
object  of  foreign  interference.  Italy,  Po- 
land, and  France  present  conspicuous  ex- 
amples :  the  last  in  a  more  transitory 
fashion,  the  first  ever  since  the  Middle 
Ages;  and  in  this  instance  the  reasons 
are  sufficiently  obvious.  The  beauty  of 
the  land,  and  its  richness  in  many  re- 
sources besides  those  of  mere  material 
wealth,  conspired  to  attract  the  ambitions 
of  foreign  princes;  while  at  various 
periods  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  the 
priesthood  of  Catholic  civilization  invited 
the  intriguers  of  every  court  to  make  the 
capital  of  Italy  their  headquarters.  It  has 
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thus  happened  that,  while  some  nations 
have  been  able  to  develop  their  own  fa- 
culties and  purposes  in  far  greater  free- 
dom than  others,  Italy  has  been  the  most 
remarkable  example  to  the  contrary ;  her 
innate  faculties,  and  the  designs  of  ber 
best  reformers,  having  been  of  the  highest 
order,  but  having  been  throughout  the 
last  ten  centuries  thwarted,  baffled,  and 
frustrated  by  combinations  of  every  con- 
ceivable character.  To  recognize  this  in- 
fluence of  one  country  over  another,  is  to 
admit  the  importance  of  international 
sympathies  and  of  foreign  action  upon  the 
development  and  growth  of  each  body 
politic ;  and  when  once  we  have  gone  so 
far,  we  perceive  how  momentous  it  is  to 
the  growth  of  each  nation,  according  to 
its  own  genius  and  convictions,  that  it 
should  promote  the  development  of  coun- 
tries harmonizing  with  it  in  its  instincts 
and  opinions.  This  truth  has  been  more 
distinctly  perceived  heretofore  by  the 
preachers  of  loyal  right  divine  and  the 
advocates  of  perfectly  centralized  govern- 
ment, than  by  the  champions  of  constitu- 
tional rule.  Nevertheless,  the  gradual 
spread  of  intelligence  and  intercourse, 
with  the  inevitable  impulse  to  freedom  of 
thought  through  the  material  freedom  of 
action,  has  resulted  in  multiplying  the 
states  governed  by  constitutional  adminis- 
tration, and  the  influence  of  constitutional 
opinions  has  proportionately  gained  in 
strength  as  well  as  in  territory.  It  has 
not  been  by  any  direct  intervention. 
Hitherto,  constitutional  states  have  been 
content  to  reply  upon  a  certain  dogmatic 
form  of  political  free  trade,  which  they 
call  the  doctrine  of  "non-intervention, 
and  for  which  they  have  undoubtedly 
many  powerful  arguments.  No  nation, 
they  say,  can  maintain  its  independence 
until  it  has  at  least  sufficient  internal  con- 
viction and  strength  to  assert  that  inde- 
pendence. The  first  step  toward  freedom 
is  to  abstain  from  needless  interference 
with  others.  We  must  assume  that  for- 
eign states  desire  to  be  as  we  find  them ; 
and  if  we  wish  to  uphold  respect  for  pub- 
lic law,  we  must  not  trespass  upon  the 
grounds  of  others.  The  liberty  we  assert 
for  ourselves  compels  us,  therefore,  to  ab- 
stain from  meddling  where  we  have  no 
jurisdiction.  It  has  so  happened  that  em- 
pirical deviations  from  this  doctrine,  as  in 
the  case  of  Greece,  have  not  turned  out 
very  happily.  The  result  has  been  that, 
upon  the  whole,  constitutional  states  have 


deliberately  observed  this  dogmatic  spe- 
cies of  self-restraint,  debarring  themselves 
from  promoting  the  development  of  simi* 
lar  communities ;  although  to  multiply  the 
number  of  governments  of  their  own 
genus,  and  to  enlarge  the  territory  of 
constitutional  rule,  is  practically  to  fortify 
the  outposts  of  their  own  strength,  and 
so  far  to  secure  themselves  against  the 
chance  of  those  fluctuations  in  human  af- 
fairs which  have  submerged  many  a  state 
that  believed  itself  above  danger.  It  is 
perhaps  only  within  the  last  year  or  two 
that  statesmen  have  begun  to  see  through 
the  fallacy  that  has  heretofore  fettered  the 
legitimate  action  of  constitutional  states 
in  support  of  their  younger  imitators  ;  but 
the  question  is  brought  to  an  issue  in  a 
manner  so  unprecedented  and  so  close  to 
us,  the  oldest  and  most  powerful  of  con- 
stitutional states,  that  we,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  world,  are  compelled  to  study 
it  intently.  France  constitutes  bodily  a 
problem  which  is  the  exact  opposite  of 
that  worked  out  by  England  from  the 
time  of  John  downward.  England  illus- 
trates the  proposition  of  self-government, 
carried  through  local  ramifications  to  the 
furthest  extent ;  France  embodies  the  re- 
verse proposition — government  by  proxy 
through  one  man,  the  whole  power  of  the 
state  concentrated  in  his  single  grasp.  It 
is  now  ten  years  since  Louis  Napoleon 
asked  France  to  give  him  herself  and  her 
territory,  with  all  her  possessions  and 
forces,  in  order  that  he  might  carry  out 
that  proposition ;  and  amongst  the  many 
books  that  have  been  written  upon  so  fer- 
tile a  subject,  there  is  not  one  tnat  brings 
it  to  so  distinct  a  focus  as  the  unpretend- 
ing anonymous  volume  entitled  Ten 
Years  of  Imperialism  in  France:  Im~ 
pre8sion8  of  a  Flaneur. 

Statisticians  usually  allow  twenty  years 
to  a  generation,  and  within  the  last  four 
generations,  France  has  appeared  before 
the  world  in  half  a  dozen  aspects — as  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  the  Most  Christian 
King,  governed  by  peremptory  absolut- 
ism ;  as  the  savagest  republic  ever  wit- 
nessed by  that  experienced  and  sage  au- 
thority, history ;  as  a  military  empire,  less 
barbarous  but  more  dangerous  to  foreign 
states,  and  more  rapid  in  its  encroach- 
ments and  dictations  than  any  previous 
invader ;  as  a  restored  monarchy  "  by  the 
grace  of  God"  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, moderated  to  suit  modern  prejudices; 
as  a  constitutional  monarchy,  established 
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by  force  of  barricades,  and  existing  by  the 
grace  of  the  bourgeoisie, '&nd  then,  after 
the  brief  interlude  of  a  didactic  republic, 
as  the  second  empire,  which,  with  one  re- 
markable exception,  unites  in  itself  all  the 
natural  elements  of  the  previous  regimes 
except  one.     It  is  the  centralized  personal 
authority  of  the  old  monarchy,  restored  by 
the  universal  suffrage  of  the  first  republic 
in  the  name  of  the  first  empire,  with  the 
original  inspirations  of  its  own  author,  the 
second  Emperor ;  carefully  excluding  the 
ideas,  the  associations,  and  influences  of 
that  constitutional  monarchy  which  spon- 
taneously sought  its  own  apotheosis  under 
the  sublime  name  of  "  Mr.  Smith."    Twelve 
vears  ago  the  existence  of  such  a  state  as 
this  new  empire  was  the  dream  of  one  sol- 
itary man,  who  was  regarded  with  indif- 
ference, if  not  contempt  itself— now  it  is 
an  established  reality.    Alone  he  did  it. 
He  has  changed  the  entire  face  of  the  land 
— altered  the  outward  picture  of  its  great 
towns,  imparted  enterprise  to  its  agricul- 
ture, re-created  its  army,  and  restored  its 
potency  for  dictation  abroad.    But  he  has 
done  far  more  than  that — he  has  changed 
the  manners  if  not  the  genius  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  bidden  the  mind  of  France  to 
obey  his  will.    The  literature  of  the  coun- 
try has  sunk,  with  its  intellect,  to  be  his 
servant.      But    he    has  worked  even   a 
greater  miracle  than  that  complete  subju- 
gation of  the  countrymen  of  Rousseau  and 
Voltaire — he  has  made  the  Frenchman  an 
active  investing  commercialist,  and,  won- 
derful as  it  may  seem,  a  sailor.    Although 
the  thing  has  been  done,  it  looks  incredi- 
ble ;  the  more  distinctly  we  present  it  to 
our  eyes,  the  more  difficult  we  find  it  of 
belief.    To  account  for  the  fact,  we  im- 
pute it  to  various  Machiavellian  purposes; 
we  lighten  the  burden  of  belief^  by  assum- 
ing that  much  of  the  pageant  is  spurious ; 
but  we  only  delude  ourselves  by  struggling 
to  force  the  facts  into  accordance  with  our 
own  predilections,  instead    of   studying 
them  as  they  are,  and  plainly  confessing 
the  conclusions  which  they  might  teach  us. 
It  is  worth  while,  at  all  events,  to  ascer- 
tain distinctly  what  Louis  Napoleon  has 
actually  done,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of 
endeavoring  to  appreciate  what  he  might 
do  further. 

One  reason  why  the  result  is  so  difficult 
of  comprehension  is,  that  we  begin  by 
blinding  our  sight  with  prejudices  against 
the  man.  We  are  not  now  about  to  con- 
sider how  far  he  is  bad  or  good,  wicked  or 


beneficent,  devil  or  angel.  Our  opinion 
upon  his  moral  character  has  been  placed 
on  record,  and  it  is  not  yet  time  to  revise 
that  estimate.  Nor  are  we  simply  going 
to  "  give  the  devil  bis  due."  We  have  a 
harder  task  on  hand,  but  one  that,  per- 
haps, concerns  us  and  our  interest  some- 
what more  nearly.  It  is  to  ascertain  the 
nature  and  measure  of  that  thing  called 
Louis  Napoleon,  as  a  natural  phenomenon, 
and  as  one  element  in  the  political  and 
social  dynamics  of  the  world.  The  mo* 
ment  we  enter  upon  this  examination,  our 
past  crude  ideas  and  hasty  judgment  are 
rebuked  by  the  marked  contrast  between 
the  man  as  we  appraised  him  and  his  per- 
formances. Few  individuals  have  been 
less  strangers  in  certain  circles  of  Euro- 
pean society.  Louis  Napoleon  has  resided 
in  France,  m  England,  in  Italy ;  represen- 
tative men  of  all  Europe  have  met  him  in 
the  drawing-room,  on  the  race-course,  at 
the  dining-table ;  he  has  been  an  author, 
and  his  lucubrations,  even  before  the  still 
unfinished  Life  of  Caesar,  have  attracted 
attention  less  from  their  style  and  foree 
than  from  the  genealogy  of  the  writer  and 
the  bold  adoption  of  extreme  opinions.  A 
royal  adventurer,  with  solemn  counten- 
ance, he  seemed  to  have  proclivities  eq^aal- . 
ly  for  certain  regions  of  London  society 
which  were  either  eminently  didactio  or 
somewhat  "  fast :"  the  race-course  and  the 
royal  society  in  Albemarle-street,  the  so- 
ciety of  accomplished  savane  and  of  a  fiir 
novelist,  had  equal  attractions  for  that  si- 
lent, grave-faced  gentleman,  who,  though 
encumbered  by  an  imperial  name,  seemed 
to  walk  about  in  a  dream  of  half-intelligi- 
ble reverie,  and  was  by  many  supposed  to 
have  naught  to  say.  Some  who  saw  him 
as  the  regular  attendant  at  the  scientifie 
meetings,  thought  that  through  the  mask 
of  impassibility  they  detected  the  inward 
dullness.  To  use  plain  language,  he  was 
regarded  as  a  pretender,  bursting  wiih 
unsatisfied  ambition,  superstitiously  ima- 
gining himself  to  be  the  special  object  of  a 
wonderful  destiny,  yet  discounting  disap- 
pointment by  a  consciousness  of  inborn 
incapacity  —  in  short,  as  a  man  at  onoe 
pretentious,  spurious,  and  stolid. 

There  were  indeed  not  a  few  who  knew 
better.  More  than  one  literary  man  of 
high  repute  had  discovered  under  that  ex- 
terior of  inexorable  gravity,  evidences  of 
remarkable  understanding  and  power. 
Professors  of  the  exact  sciences  had  ob- 
served that  the  royal  lounger  was  an  una- 
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sually  able  mathematician,  and  his  military  ' 
works  had  attracted  interest  and  attention. 
Others,  who  knew  him  more  intimately, 
had  noted  a  still  larger  range  of  faculties, 
including  a  curious  power  of  enjoyment. 
But  there  was  a  reason  for  the  public  re- 
pute. From  the  working  of  motives  that 
are  not  yet  quite  apparent — it  might  be 
partly  policy,  partly  a  natural  openness  not 
incompatible  with  habitual  reserve,  or  the 
irrepressible  force  of  inward  instinct — the 
exile  did  not  always  conceal  the  confident 
expectation  which  he  had  of  some  day  at- 
taining to  the  throne  of  his  uncle.  Amongst 
his  more  intimate  associates  was  an  artist 
of  the  highest  talent,  who  was  conspicuous 
for  his  refined  manners  and  fashionable 
associations.  This  gentleman  formed  one 
of  a  very  gay  party  given  by  Prince  Na- 
poleon. The  champagne  and  talk  had  in- 
flamed the  imaginations  of  the  guests,  and 
an  English  nobleman  desired  them  to  fill 
their  bumpers  and  drink  to  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  with  three  times  three,  or 
something  very  like  it.  The  sudden  cold- 
ness of  Louis  Napoleon,  his  grave  and 
almost  disapproving  countenance,  threw  a 
damp  over  the  fervor.  There  was  an 
awkward  pause ;  he  seemed  to  be  lost  in 
thought;  and  then,  suddenly  conscious 
that  the  host  was  not  making  himself 
agreeable,  he  said,  as  if  to  account  for  his 
mood  and  to  respond  to  the  toast,  "Ah ! 
gentlemen,  it  will  come,"  or  words  to  that 
effect.  The  same  intimates,  however,  ob- 
served, that  as  sooq  as  he  entered  within 
the  circle  of  more  ceremonious  and  ortho- 
dox society,  he  instantly  assumed  that  ap- 
pearance of  coldness  and  constraint  which 
so  many  mistook  for  dullness.  Nor  is  it 
wonderful  if,  with  all  this  gravity,  his  ac- 
tions made  people  account  him  a  sort  of 
solemn  trifler.  The  aspirer  toward  the 
imperial  crown  dabbled  in  revolutions. 
He  and  his  brother  both  appeared  in  the 
Roman  insurrection  of  1831 ;  and  Louis 
Napoleon  had  to  fly.  A  few  years  later 
we  see  him  appearing  before  the  fourth 
regiment  of  artillery,  the  first  corps  entered 
by  the  original  Napoleon,  and  inviting  the 
soldiers  to  recognize  him  as  heir,  which 
they  did  with  instantaneous  and  furious 
cries  of  "  Vive  VJEmpereurt"  The  sudden 
invasion  of  Boulogne  in  an  English  steam- 
er, with  a  tame  eagle  as  part  of  its  theat- 
rical properties,  was  still  less  felicitous. 
And  the  manner  in  which  the  constitu- 
tional Government  of  Louis  Philippe  con- 


tented itself  at  first  with  sending  the  in. 
surgent  to  the  United  States,  and  after- 
ward with  sentencing  the  Pretender  to 
"  perpetual "  imprisonment  at  Ham,  fol- 
lowed up  by  tacit  permission  to  escape 
after  a  not  profitless  residence  of  six  years, 
implied  that  he  was  accounted  of  slight 
importance.  With  wisdom  acquired  after 
the  event,  it  is  possible  to  form  a  juster 
estimate  of  the  man ;  and  we  now  read  by 
fresh  light  his  Reveries  Politiques,  pub- 
lished in  1832,  followed  by  Considerations 
Politique*  et  Militaires  sur  Us  Suisse, 
Manuel  sur  VArtiUerie,  and  the  Idees 
Napoleoniennes  of  1839.  But  this  was 
not  all.  During  the  thoughtful  adventur- 
er's seclusion  at  Ham,  appeared  a  pamph- 
let, entitled,  Analyse  de  la  Question  dea 
Sucres,  par  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
Fort  du  Ham,  Aodt,  1842,  in  which  he  not 
only  showed  a  due  regard  for  the  eau  sucre 
interest,  but  proved  that  he  had  penetrated 
deeply  into  the  peculiar  nature  of  French 
agriculture  and  the  relative  interests  of 
colonial  and  beet-root  sugars. 

A  retrospective  glance  at  these  records 
of  his  thought,  renders  it  plain  that  he 
assiduously  and  carefully  studied  the  in- 
stitutions, manners  and  customs,  industries, 
and  material  progress  of  other  countries 
besides  his  own  ;  but  we  are  not  prepared 
to  say  that  he  understood  our  institutions 
as  Englishmen  understand  them,  any  more 
than  his  Anglo-Saxon  hosts  understood 
him.  There  is  a  foreign  bent  in  thought, 
sympathy,  and  even  in  the  perceptions  as 
well  as  in  the  tongue ;  and  each  nation  has 
its  own  "  accent "  of  thought  and  feeling. 
It  is  some  such  complete  natural  and  na- 
tional identity  of  sensation  which  accounts 
for  the  fact,  that  when  a  second  candida- 
ture arose  for  the  presidency  of  the  French 
Republic,  the  people  gave  the  prize  to  that 
man  of  whom  we  on  this  side  of  the  Chan- 
nel had  formed  so  very  humble  an  esti- 
mate. The  Presidency,  which  was  origi- 
nally to  last  for  a  short  term,  was  extended 
to  a  ten  years'  occupation,  with  something 
very  like  autocratic  authority;  and  in 
Deoember,  1852,  by  force  of  the  bloody 
coup  <T6tat  and  the  sanction  of  universal 
suffrage,  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
assumed  the  title,  rank,  and  power  of 
"Napoleon  the  Third,  Emperor  of  the 
French,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  will 
of  the  people."  The  chief  conspirator's 
share  in  the  hideous  stroke  of  state  has 
been  extenuated  by  ascribing  the  author- 
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ship  to  General  St.  Arnaud ;  but  it  was 
the  master,  not  the  man,  who  reaped  the 
large  profit. 

He  now  set  himself  to  produce  an  en- 
tirely new  edition  of  the  Idee*  Napoleon- 
iennes,  not  in  the  form  of  a  bound  and 
printed  volume,  but  of  an  empire  entirely 
reedited.  It  would  take  far  more  space 
than  we  can  afford — a  book  ten  times  the 
size  of  that  we  are  reviewing — to  recount 
step  by  step  the  method  in  which  this 
colossal  labor  was  accomplished  ;  we  can 
only  follow  the  fastigia,  and  indicate  what 
has  been  done.  One  of  the  most  import- 
ant and  most  obvious  results  is  the  recon- 
struction of  Paris,  with  a  completeness 
and  rapidity  which  appear  to  combine  the 
power  of  magic  witn  that  of  imperial 
engineering.  The  old  houses  disappeared ; 
the  very  material  of  which  they  were  con- 
structed vanished  into  space,  or  rather, 
through  cleverly  managed  contracts,  they 
Rlinked  into  the  new  buildings,  which 
arise  with  stone  faces,  architectural  orna- 
mentation, and  a  general  symmetry  un- 
known in  the  old  Lutetia. 


"  Since  the  large  works  began,  each  year  from 
eight  hundred  thousand  to  one  million  tons  of 
cast  and  wrought  iron,  from  forty  thousand  to 
fifty  thousand  tons  of  cement,  four  millions  hec- 
tolitres of  lime,  and  four  hundred  thousand  steres 
of  stone,  paid  duty.  The  transport  of  these  ma- 
terials required  a  permission  each  year  for  above 
thirty -five  hundred  wagons  and  above  ten  thou- 
sand carts.    .... 

44  The  demolition  and  reconstruction  of  houses, 
the  building  or  repairing  of  churches,  towers, 
palaces,  markets,  and  barracks,  and  the  open* 
ins  of  new  streets  and  thoroughfares,  represent 
only  one  side  of  the  labor  and  cost  bestowed 
on  this  work  of  regeneration.  There  is  an- 
other which  is  equally  important,  and  which 
comes  under  the  general  denomination  of  '  tra- 
vail des  ponts  et  chaussees?  It  comprises  the 
construction  and  reconstruction  of  bridges  and 
quays,  new  pavement,  trottoirs,  plantations, 
squares,  and  the  extension  of  sewers  and  water- 
conduits.  Three  new  bridges  have  been  thrown 
across  the  Seine — the  Pont  Napoleon  III.,  high 
up  toward  Charenton;  the  Pont  de  Solferino, 
opposite  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries;  and  the 
Pont  de  V  Alma,  connecting  the  boulevard  of  the 
snme  name  on  the  two  sides  of  the  river.  Nine- 
teens  millions  of  francs  were  required  to  redeem 
the  tolls  on  nine  bridges  where  they  still  ex- 
isted  

41  Great  part  of  the  embankment  on  both  sides 
of  the  Seine  has  been  removed  from  the  Pont  de 
Constantine  down  to  the  Pont  de  l'Alma — that 
is,  well-nigh  seven  kilometers  of  walls,  varying 
from  fifty  to  eighty  feet  in  hight — and  provided 
with  wharves  and  broad  towing-paths.    The 


new  thoroughfares  have  been  provided  with  a 
complete  system  of  sewerage  and  water-con- 
duits; besides  which  new  main  sewers  have 
been  laid  down  in  several  of  the  old  thorough- 
fares, nominally  in  the  Quartier  du  Louvre. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  metamorphosis  of 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  of  the  Champs  Elysles, 
the  Avenue  de  l'lmplratrice,  the  planting  of 
trees  on  the  new  boulevards,  and  a  number  of 
smaller  squares  opened  out  and  converted  into 
gardens. 

44  A  length  of  about  twenty  thousand  meters 
of  thoroughfares  has  been  opened  from  the 
heart  of  the  town  in  every  direction.  Other  ten 
thousand  meters  are  already  marked  out  for 
further  openings.  Indeed,  as  for  plans,  there 
is  no  want  of  them ;  the  town  has  not  in  vain 
fifty  thousand  pounds  to  sixty  thousand  pounds 
for  plans  and  alignemenU  on  its  budget ;  the 
portefeuilles  are  full  of  them,  and  others  are 
daily  spoken  of." 

The  work  grew  to  the  hand  of  the  work- 
man. The  estimate  of  the  year  was  ex- 
ceeded by  the  expenses,  and  a  balance 
was  restored  by  extraordinary  credits — 
one  hundred  and  eighty-four  millions  of 
francs  having  been  taken  since  1852,  for 
44 extraordinary  expenses"  alone.  The 
growing  population  and  business  of  Paris 
have  increased  its  revenues ;  its  revenues 
have  been  laid  out  so  as  to  render  it  more 
attractive ;  and  by  the  incorporation  of  the 
banlieue,  extending  the  city  to  the  lines  of 
the  fortifications,  it  has  taken  in  additional 
territory  and  population,  with  an  augment- 
ed number  of  the  taxpayers.  The  total 
outlay  since  1852  has  probably  exceeded 
ten  million  pounds  sterling,  swelled  by 
loans  to  more  than  eighteen  million  pounds 
sterling.  The  prospects  of  the  city  finance, 
however,  are  excellent ;  the  receipts  con- 
stantly advancing  more  rapidly  than  the 
outlay.  But  the  money  outlay  does  not 
constitute  the  only  cost.  The  law  of  1852 
rendered  the  dispossession  of  house-ooon- 
pants  a  summary  process,  by  force  of  a 
simple  decree,  without  any  public  notifica- 
tion or  discussion.  The  plan  has  been  re- 
commended as  a  short  cut  to  prevent  job- 
bing, but  people  complain  that  it  does  not 
prevent  injustice  or  favoritism.  In  the 
boulevard  de  Malesherbes,  for  instance, 
"  many  private  hotels  of  wealthy  people 
not  exactly  conspicuous  for  their  adher- 
ence to  the  Imperial  Government,  had  to 
be  razed  to  the  ground,  to  the  great  incon- 
venience of  the  owners."  The  shopkeep- 
ers, a  very  stationary  class  in  Paris,  cried 
out  loudly  against  the  sudden  removal, 
which  was  always  inconvenient,  and  some- 
times ruinous.    Government  employes  and 
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others  with  fixed  salaries,  had  to  move  off 
to  the  suburbs,  the  better  houses  demand- 
ing better  rents ;  and  with  that  rise  has 
come  a  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions  and 
necessaries.  More  beautiful  than  the  old 
Lutetia,  Imperial  Paris  is  a  great  deal 
more  expensive. 

But  there  have  been  still  greater  changes. 
The  prefect  of  the  Seine  has  been  convert- 
ed to  a  species  of  Pasha ;  the  municipality 
being  transformed  to  a  mere  tradition,  its 
business  administered  by  a  commission 
whom  the  Pasha  names.  The"  new  board 
may  be  very  able  and  equitable,  but  it  is 
irresponsible,  and  many  persons  who  have 
not  succeeded  in  obtaining  information  or 
in  influencing  its  course  of  action,  complain 
that  others  have  known  its  secrets  before- 
hand, and  have  somehow  or  other  con- 
trived to  buy  cheap  in  unfashionable  quar- 
ters which  have  subsequently  been  cleared 
out  and  converted  into  regions  of  palaces. 
But  has  the  change  been  unpopular  ?  By 
no  means;  the  buildings  employ  consid- 
erable numbers  of  the  working  classes. 
Managed  by  degrees,  the  improvement  of 
the  city  has,  as  we  have  said,  attracted  an 
increased  number  of  residents  and  of  vis- 
itors,  and  with  them  have  come  greatly 
increased  trade  ;  and  greatly  increased  i 
profits ;  the  total  effect  being,  that  profits  j 
and  wages  have  expanded  in  a  corre- 1 
spending  degree  for  a  larger  number  of 
people. 

Nor  is  that  all.  The  embellishment  of 
Paris  has  incidentally  been  made  to  sub- 
serve another  vast  and  surprising  reform 
— the  entire  revision  of  the  military  sys- 


"  Constantinople  enjoys  the  official  title  of 
Mahruse,  which  means  the  'well-guarded.' 
Hany  people  may  think  that  this  title  might  be 
claimed  with  more  justice  by  Paris.  Nor,  per- 
haps, would  they  be  wrong.  The  many  broad 
thoroughfares  lately  opened  are  so  many  mili- 
tary lines  for  acting  with  large  bodies  of  troops 
and  cannon.  They  enable  these  troops  to  main- 
tain sure  communication  between  each  other, 
and  to  isolate  the  number  of  small  '  quartiers ' 
into  which  the  town  has  been  broken  up  by 
these  arteries.  A  number  of  barracks,  sod 
other  strongly  built  and  detached  public  edifices, 
are  dispersed  all  over  the  town,  forming  so 
many  points  for  concentrating  the  military 
force  in  defensive  positions.  The  fortifications 
round  the  town,  above  all,  the  forts  outside,  are 
in  first-rate  order,  and  have  been  increased ; 
lastly,  a  corps  d'armee,  of  three  divisions,  call- 
ed the  Army  of  Paris,  is  kept  up  en  permanence, 
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The  Garde  Imperiale  introduced  into 
the  political  headquarters  of  France  splen- 
did traditions  and  a  magnificent  force.  It 
is  a  body  of  soldiers  whose  prosperity  and 
privileges  are  peculiarly  identified  with  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  army  and  with 
the  one  man  who  presides  over  the  whole. 
For  other  regiments  the  expenses  of  Paris 
are  too  severe,  and  to  be  stationed  there 
is  accounted  to  be  a  tax  rather  than  other- 
wise ;  but  the  Garde  Imperiale  is  in  itself 
an  army  formed  of  promoted  men,  of  picked 
soldiers,  so  that  it  concentrates  the  ambi- 
tions of  the  whole  military  order.  Almost 
all  its  members  are  decorated,  all  have  n 
higher  rate  of  pay,  and  its  officers  have  a 
mess  such  as  they  have  in  onr  own  regi- 
ments ;  the  result  being  that  it  constitutes 
a  sort  of  democratic  and  military  peerage, 
essentially  destined  to  sustain  the  system 
which  has  created  it.  Another  measure 
of  reform  was  the  creation  of  the  Dotation 
de  I'Arm&e,  a  sort  of  military  fund,  the 
staple  of  which  is  the  money  paid  in  for 
the  exemptions  of  young  men  who  are 
drawn  under  the  conscription  law  of  1832, 
modified  by  the  law  of  1855,  and  expend- 
ed in  additional  pay  for  re-enlisting  sol- 
diers and  in  pensions  for  retired  veterans. 
The  effect  of  this  measure  is  twofold.  In 
the  first  place,  workmen,  artisans,  and  la- 
borers may,  if  they  like,  have  their  fling 
in  the  army,  and  retire  while  still  in  mid- 
dle life  upon  that  which  to  a  Frenchman 
is  a  competency,  either  to  resume  their 
civil  occupations,  or  to  lounge  about  at 
ease.  By  favor  of  all  the  allowances,  a 
man  thirty-six  years  old  may  havo  an  ac- 
cumulated capital  of  six  thousand  francs, 
besides  his  pension  of  one  hundred  francs 
a  year.  In  the  second  place,  the  soldier 
may  persevere  in  the  army,  and  rise  to  yet 
higher  wealth  and  dignity.  Although 
sixty  or  seventy  thousand  young  French- 
men are  still  annually  drafted  tor  service 
under  the  force  of  conscription,  on  the 
whole  the  force  has  been  converted  from 
a  species  of  militia  to  a  professional  class, 
almost  a  caste,  with  interests  divided  from 
the  rest  of  the  population,  its  prospects 
identified  with  the  continued  elevation  and 
expansion  of  the  imperial  authority.  In- 
cidentally this  change  of  the  whole  mili- 
tary service  has  been  attended  by  the  re-  # 
moral  of  many  abuses.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  dealing  in  substitutions,  a 
trade  which  defrauded  private  families  and 
the  Stato.  The  securities  of  the  conscript 
for  whom  exemption  was  thus  obtained, 
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remained  always  liable  for  the  service  of 
his  substitute ;  and  if  deserted  by  that  se- 
cond man,  which  often  happened,  they  had 
to  purchase  a  fresh  recruit,  sometimes  be- 
ing thus  called  upon  to  pay  several  times 
over.  Private  families,  therefore,  regard 
the  present  system,  under  which  the  whole 
business  of  substituting  is  conducted 
through  the  Dotation  de  PArmee,  as  a 
great  practical  improvement ;  and  society 
countersigns  the  opinion  of  military  men, 
that  it  is  better  than  that  which  obtained 
under  the  Bourgeois  King,  who  did  not 
understand  military  matters.  The  army 
is  entirely  identified  with  the  present,  and 
its  future  is  thoroughly  cut  off  from  the 
past.  Its  whole  aspect  is  transformed — 
dress,  armament,  drill,  material,  have  all 
been  changed  and  improved.  The  tradi- 
tions of  the  African  army  and  its  costume 
have  disappeared,  to  be  replaced  by  uni- 
forms and  standards  which  recall  the  glo- 
ries of  the  Crimea  and  Italy,  so  that  the 
soldier  of  Napoleon  TIL  falls  back  upon 
nothing,  but  advances  perpetually  with 
his  chief. 

Of  course  this  splendid  luxury  must  be 
paid  for,  and  so  it  is ;  but  the  bill  is  not 
quite  so  enormous  as  we  might  have  ex- 
pected. 

"  One  million  of  francs  for  each  one  thousand 
men  is  about  the  average  cost  before  1848.  The 
Budget  of  1847  gives  three  hundred  forty-nine 
and  a  half  millions  as  the  cost  of  the  army ;  hut 
from  this  sum  sixteen  millions  must  be  deduct- 
ed for  Civil  Government  and  other  expenses  in 
Algeria,  ^hich  now  figure  in  the  Budget  of  the 
Colonies;  so  that  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  millions  remains  as  the  cost  of  three 
hundred  and  thirty- seven  thousand  men, 
which  was  the  effective  during  the  year.  The 
Budget  of  1858  shows  an  expenditure  of  three 
hundred  and  seventy  -  seven  millions  for  an 
average  effective  of  four  hundred  and  fifteen 
thousand  men;  and  even  these  three  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  millions  include  eleven  mil- 
lions of  arrears  of  former  years,  so  that  proper- 
ly only  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  millions 
apply  to  the  year  itself,  showing  an  increase  of 
thirty-three  millions  above  1847 

44  Thus  at  an  expense  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
millions  of  francs  a  year  more,  France  has  the 
gratification  of  knowing  that  she  is  able  to  go 
to  war  almost  at  a  moment's  notice 

14  The  financial  report  lately  presented  to  the 
legislative  bodies,  announces  a  notable  reduc- 
tion in  the  effective  of  the  army.  The  average, 
which  was  four  hundred  and  seventy-six  thou- 
sand men  on  the  first  of  January,  1861,  has 
been  reduced  to  four  hundred  and  forty -six 
thousand  in  1862,  and  it  is  said  to  be  farther  di- 
minished to  four  hundred  thousand  men.  From 


what  waa  said  above  about  the  elasticity  of 
the  furlough  system,  and  the  latitude  the  Gov- 
ernment has  in  calling  out  whatever  proportion 
it  deems  fit  of  the  contingent,  it  will  be  clear 
that  this  economy  can  be  effected  without  im- 
pairing the  efficiency." 

The  Prince  de  Joinville  acquired  unpre- 
cedented glory  by  transforming  himself 
from  a  French  Prince  into  a  genuine  sailor, 
and  teaching  his  men  to  become  Jack 
Tars ;  but  the  Prince's  father  retired  from 
business,  the  young  man  himself  became 
an  exile  and  a  wanderer ;  and,  excluded 
from  marine  employment,  he  has  lately  fig- 
ured as  a  sort  of  tutor  to  his  young  nephews, 
who  have  been  volunteers  in  the  Federal 
army  of  America.  Meanwhile  the  once 
contemptible  exile  has  capped  the  glory  of 
the  Orleans  admiral — he  has  called  a  navy 
into  existence.  He  has  been  foremost  in 
building  rapid  steamers  on  the  most  recent 
models,  ana  his  activity  in  creating  an  iron- 
clad navy  has  excited  apprehension  even 
in  maritime  England.  And  these  results 
have  been  obtained  at  an  expenditure  of 
ten  millions  of  francs  under  the  lowest 
outlay  of  the  July  dynasty.  Do  we  not 
begin  to  observe  that  the  mathematician 
has  displayed  some  talent  for  finance  in 
naval  as  well  as  municipal  and  social  at 
fairs  ? 

Ever  since  1830  the  revenues  of  France 
have  shown  a  considerable  elasticity,  but 
the  progress  has  been  still  greater  during 
the  last  decade.  At  the  same  time  the 
expenditure  has  more  than  kept  pace  with 
the  revenue,  insomuch  that  from  1840 
downward  deficit  has  been  the  rule  with- 
out a  single  exception.  Even  in  the  years' 
when  there  seems  to  have  been  a  surplus 
revenue,  it  was  owing  to  extraordinary 
resources,  arising  from  loans,  increase  of 
the  floating  debt,  and  similar  expedients. 
The  revenue  for  the  eight  years  ending 
1859,  for  which  the  accounts  are  not  vet 
quite  made  up,  is  calculated  at  twelve 
thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-nine  mil- 
lions of  francs,  the  expenditure  at  fifteen 
thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-one  mil- 
lions, leaving  a  deficit  for  the  eight  years 
of  eighty  thousand  millions,  or  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  mil- 
lion pounds  sterling.  It  may  be  sup. 
posed  that  the  two  great  wars  of  1854 
and  1859  were  in  part  chargeable  with 
the  deficiency,  but  the  contrary  is  the 
case.  They  were  more  than  covered 
severally,  by  the  two  loans  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  and  five  hundred 
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millions ;  for  of  those  sums  they  only  con- 
sumed ten  hundred  and  fifty  millions, 
leaving  two  hundred  millions  for  other 
purposes.  But  the  surplus  thus  occurring 
was  spent,  and  was  not  applied  in  reduc- 
tion of  the  deficit  indicated  above.  Many 
other  extraordinary  resources  have  also 
been  used  up  for  purposes  of  outlay ;  the 
reserve  of  the  Fond  d'Amortissement, 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-six  millions ;  con- 
solidation of  the  Bank  capital,  one  hundred 
millions ;  consolidation  of  the  Caisse  de  la 
Dotation  de  PArmee,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  millions ;  Obligations  Trente- 
naires,  for  the  completion  of  the  railways, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  millions ;  increase 
of  the  floating  debt,  three  hundred  and 
seven  millions;  beside  other  little  per- 
quisites which  it  is  difficult  to  specify 
with  sufficient  distinctness.  The  Flaneur 
reckons  that  the  extraordinary  resources 
thus  employed  in  the  ten  years  of  Impe- 
rialism amount  to  not  less  than  four  thou- 
sand and  nineteen  millions,  of  which  thirty- 
one  hundred  and  forty-eight  millions  have 
been  covered  in  the  manner  that  we  have 
mentioned.  Still  the  floating  debt  is  not 
large.  The  Treasury  is  a  kind  of  general 
cashier  and  banker  for  the  communes,  and 
has  divers  public  and  private  establish- 
ments under  its  guarantee ;  the  liabilities 
which  look  so  bulky  are  thus  considerably 
dispersed,  while  the  pressure  of  the  float- 
ing debt  is  proportionately  diffused  and 
diminished.  In  the  mean  time  the  revenue 
continues  to  increase.  Comparing  the 
most  productive  year  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Empire,  1846,  with  the  last 
year  of  which  we  have  accounts,  we  find 
that  the  revenue  has  increased  from  thir- 
teen hundred  and  fifty-one  to  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  forty  millions,  or  nearly  twenty- 
nine  per  cent.  But  1858  was  a  bad  year, 
and  the  real  increase  is  better  indicated  by 
1859,  in  which  it  is  calculated  at  nearly 
thirty-five  per  cent.  The  actual  outlay 
and  deficit  are  not  the  real  cause  of  the 
uneasiness  created  by  the  constant  growth 
of  the  extenditure,  but  it  is  traceable  to 
the  system  of  management.  There  is  no 
solidarity  in  the  Cabinet ;  there  is  no  col- 
lective budget.  Each  department  makes 
its  separate  report  to  the  Emperor ;  and  as 
each  is  anxious  to  distinguish  itself  by  the 
efficacy  of  its  public  operations,  it  proceeds 
upon  the  principle  expressed  by  the  vulgar 
saying:  "Damn  the  expense.  With  an 
increase  in  the  necessaries  of  life  has 
come  an  increase  of  official  salaries,  and 


the  departments  consume  the  more  pay. 
The  government  of  "Mr.  Smith,"  thorough- 
ly bourgeois  as  it  was,  "  had  to  affect  a 
cynical  disregard  of  appearances ;"  the 
government  of  the  Emperor  is  bound  to 
be  splendid,  not  only  in  the  field  but  in 
the  palace.  The  sole  check  upon  the  uni- 
versal tendency  to  increased  spending  lies 
in  the  one  head  that  thinks  for  all ;  and 
though  we  have  seen  that  in  certain  very 
broad  sections  of  the  revenue  a  striking 
economy  has  been  effected,  the  tendency 
still  remains  the  same. 

It  is  a  common  idea  that  the  interference 
of  the  Government  in  public  works,  even 
in  commercial  enterprise  and  the  regula- 
tion of  industry,  began  with  the  Second 
Empire ;  but  the  writer  of  the  book  before 
us  is  right  in  describing  that  notion  as  a 
blunder.  The  interference  did  not  origin- 
ate with  any  one  administration ;  it  springs 
from  the  genius  of  the  French  people, 
which  has  called  upon  its  central  authority 
to  play  the  part  of  a  universal  Providence, 
directing  it  in  its  social  action,  supplying 
all  its  public  requirements,  helping  it  under 
sudden  calamities ;  the  Government  being 
thus  far  "  merely  a  reflex  of  the  nature  of 
the  people." 

"  There  has  been  a  succession  of  governments 
in  France,  bearing  the  most  different  names  and 
titles,  but  all  of  them  animated  by  the  same 
jealousy  against  individual  freedom,  and  equally 
bent  on  centralizing  and  meddling  with  every 
thing.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  such  a 
system  of  tutelage,  long  continued,  has  contri- 
buted to  weaken  individual  energy,  and  to  efface 
by  degrees,  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  the  line 
of  demarkation  between  individual  exertion  and 
government  interference.  But  either  this  line 
of  demarkation  must  have  been  originally  rather 
faint,  or  the  individual  energy  weak,  and  conse- 
quently the  idea  of  a  tangible  Providence  on 
earth  very  attractive;  for  in  all  the  violent 
changes  within  the  past  eighty  years,  we  never 
see  the  slightest  trace  of  a  reaction  of  individ- 
ual feeling  against  the  system  of  tutelage. 

u  The  rage  is  not  against  the  pretension  of 
the  Government  to  act  the  part  of  Providence, 
lut  against  the  manner  in  which  it  has  dis- 
charged this  duty ;  against  the  favoritism  which 
it  showed  for  one  class  of  the  population,  and 
the  injustice  which  it  committed  toward  an- 
other. Those  who  think  that  they  have  not 
their  due  share  in  the  boons  of  terrestrial  pro- 
vidence, rise  in  arms  to  aasert  their  claims.  It 
is  always  '  Jerome  Patur6t  in  search  of  the  best' 
of  Providences'— one  which  should  be  even- 
handed,  and  find  the  means  of  satisfying  every 
body." 

The  Imperial  Government  has  proceed- 
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ed   upon  another  principle.    It  has  un- 
doubtedly adopted  tne  centralizing  function 
more  avowedly  and  explicitly  than  any  of 
its  predecessors.     It  has  not  only  slighted 
the  dictates  of  political  economists,  but  in 
accordance  with  the  reveries  and  reflec- 
tions   indulged  at   Ham  and  other  resi- 
dences, it  lias,  almost  in  terms,  accepted  the 
office  of  cooperating  with  the  industrial 
classes  on  socialistic  principles,  even  court- 
ing rather  than  contesting  their  prejudices. 
Not  only  has  the  Emperor  found  work  for 
the  ouvrier  in  all  directions,  but  under  the 
fostering  direction  of  the  Administration, 
local  bodies  and  public  companies  have 
been  stimulated  to  look  after  tne  interests 
of  the  workman.     Of  course  some  part 
of  the  value  of  industry  must  be  proxi- 
mately expressed  by  the  rate  of  wages, 
which  must  always  regulate  the  relations 
of  employers  and  employed ;  but  in  the 
new  industrial   school,  the  workman  has 
been  allowed    something    like    a    profit 
upon  the  business  which  he  serves.     In 
one  case  it  has  been  a  share  of  the  sums 
saved  in  tools,  fuel,  and  material ;  in  others 
lie  has  a  still  stronger  inducement  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  establishment, 
by  being  allowed  a  percentage  upon  the 
dividends.   In  18G0,  the  public  body  which 
has  taken  the  lead  in  this  way,  the  Orleans 
1  tail  way  Company,  distributed  eighty-four 
thousand  pounds  amongst  its  work-people, 
while  its  working  expenses  were  lower 
than  those  of  any  other  line   in  France, 
and  its  clear   profit  higher;   the  share- 
holders' dividend  being  twenty  per  cent  on 
their  shares  of  the  capital.    At  the  same 
time,  however,  that  the   ruling  intellect 
has   avoided   clashing  with   the   national 
industrial    predilections,    it    has     by 


or 


no  means  neglected  the  instruction  to 
be  derived  from  the  dictates  of  politi- 
cal economy,  and  of  that  fact  we  have 
two  evidences  as  conspicuous  as  they 
have  been  unforeseen.  Th|  Executive 
has  so  managed  the  distribution  of 
Imperial  patronage  and  aid  for  public 
works  and  improvements,  as  to  diminish 
the  proportion  of  the  funds  furnished  by 

the  State  in  comparison  with  other  con-  _ 

tributories,  and,  breaking  through  the  cal  roads  and  works  of  improvement, 
hereditary  and  apparently  indomitable  pre- 
judices of  the  French  people,  it  has 
actually  introduced  free  trade.  It  thus 
cooperates  with  the  people  rather  than 
supports  them  out  of  the  Imperial  re- 
sources, and  trains  them  into  greater  self- 


upon  the  improved  condition  of  the  com- 
mune, the  shareholders  in   the    railway 
upon  the  suocess  of  their  project,  and  the 
people  at  large  upon  the  energy  of  each 
and  all  to  augment  the  resources  of  the 
community.     One  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  in  the  volume  which  we  are  re- 
viewing describes  this  plan  of  action,  which 
the  writer  calls  "  the  Imperial  fertilizing 
system."     "  The  first  object  to  which  this 
new  method  of  government  was  applied 
was  the    railway  system — a  legacy  be- 
queathed to  it  by  its  predecessors.      In 
England  and  America  the  construction  of 
railroads  has  been  left  to  private  enter- 
prise, the  Legislature  aiding  it  by  granting 
privileges,  sometimes  of  great  extent.    In 
France  the  Government  has  acted  on  the 
opposite  plan,  furnishing  a  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal resources,  and  reserving  the  right  to 
interfere  for  the  advantage  of  the  public. 
It  has  enlarged  the  period  to  be  allowed 
before  the  property  in  the  railway  shall 
revert  to  the  State,  granting  a  uniform 
ninety-nine  years'  lease.    At  the  same  time 
it  has  made  each  company  extend  its  lines ; 
and  to  facilitate  that  work,  it  has  divided 
the  territory  of  France  into  so  many  re- 
gions, allotted  chiefly  to  six  companies. 
The  official  subventions  are  not  entirely 
stopped,  but  they  are  reduced  from  thirty 
or  forty  per  cent  of  the  outlay,  the  old 
proportion,  to  twenty  per  cent  or  less; 
and  in  some  recent  cases  a  guarantee  sum 
of  four  and  sixty-five  hundredths  per  cent 
as  interest  and  sinking-fund  on  a  certain 
maximum  of  expenditure,  has  been  grant- 
ed for  fifty  years.    After  1862,  all  reve- 
nue over  a  fixed  sum  of  old  and  new  lines 
is  to  be  shared  with  the  companies  by  the 
Government.    The  companies  have  been 
rendered  more  independent  in  their  ad- 
ministration, a  far  larger  proportion  of 
private  resources  has  been  called  forth, 
and  the  success  attending  these  changes 
has  materially  aided  the  process.    The 
same  principles  have  been  applied  to  the 
departments,   which    have  expended    in 
roads,  etc.,  ten  millions  a  year  more  than 
before  the  Empire ;  while  the  communes 
and  municipalities  have  u  gone  in"  for  lo- 
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11  These  money-grants  are  a  kind  of  gentle 
pressure  and  seduction,  which  is  resorted  to  by 
the  Government,  not  only  in  the  matter  of 
roads,  but  in  all  useful  and  ornamental  works  in 
which  the  cooperation  of  departments  or  muni- 
cipalities is  desirable.    There  is  always  plenty 


reliance;   teaching  the  commune  to  rely  '  of  such  improvements  which  are  either  obvious. 
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or  which  nre  618117  suggested  to  municipal 
councils — rivers  require  regulating,  ports  are 
insecure,  quays  ana  bridges  are  giving  way, 
towns  must  be  improved,  streets  widened, 
swamps  and  waste  lands  wait  to  be  reclaimed, 
etc  Government  is  applied  to,  and  always 
found  willing  to  take  the  subject  seriously. 
The  only  remaining  question  is  the  money. 
With  all  its  good-will  and  liberality  it  can  not 
undertake  to  defray  all  these  large  expenses; 
but  it  is  ready  to  contribute  a  part  under  the 
condition  that  the  municipalities  do  the  rest. 
They  are  already  too  heavily  burdened  to  bear 
so  large  an  outlay,  bat  there  are  plenty  of  capi- 
talists who  will  advance  the  money;  and  the 
advantages  resulting  from  the  work  will  more 
than  repay  the  outlay,  or  else  the  resources  are 
growing  so  rapidly  that  a  funcy  may  safely  be 
indulged  in  now  and  then.  The  spirit  of  emu- 
lation does  the  rest-  Paris,  Lyons,  Marseilles, 
and  other  large  towns  headed  the  movement, 
and  no  one  wants  to  remain  behind,  the  coun- 
try any  more  than  the  towns. 

■'This  system  of  encouragement  by  grants  of 
money  is  not  confined  to  works  undertaken  by 
departments  and  communes;  it  extends  in 
many  cases  to  individual  enterprises.  With 
the  view,  for  instance,  of  making  coal  accessible 
t»  the  consumer  at  low  prices,  subsidies  ore 
given  to  mining  companies  for  the  construction 
of  roads,  canals,  and  tramways.  In  order  to 
promote  drainage,  the  Credit  Foncier  is  author- 
lied  to  pake  loons  to  the  amount  of  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  francs  on  account  of  the 
Government,  and  this  latter  guarantees  four 
per  cent  on  them.  In  order  to  fertilize  the 
plains  of  the  Dordogne,  depots  of  sea- 
sand  are  formed  at  reduced  prices.  About 
ten  millions  of  francs  go  every  year  to  encour- 
age agriculture;  and  lately,  when  the  new 
commercial  policy  was  decided  upon,  similar 
favors  have  been  extended  to  manufactur- 
ers'. A  law  passed  in  August,  1860,  empowers 
the  Government  to  make  a  loan  of  forty  mil- 
lions of  francs  to  manufacturers  for  improve- 
ment of  machinery,  with  a  view  to  facilitate 
competition  with  foreign  countries,  and  so  on  in 
an  endless  list,  until  the  mind  is  quite  bewil- 
dered by  this  attempt  to  revive  the  Indian  god 
Vishnu,  the  many-headed  and  many-handed. 
Nothing  seems  too  large  for  the  power  of  Gov- 
ernment, or  too  small  to  attract  its  attention." 

Another  lure  to  stimulate  private  exer- 
tion, and  to  encourage  the  investment  of 
capital,  lies  in  the  promotion  of  public 
companies  or  commercial  associations. 
The  year  1846  is  marked  as  the  com- 
mencement of  their  rapid  growth ;  but 
during  the  revolution  they  fell  off  from 
twenty-seven  hundred  and  forty-seven  to 
fifteen  hundred  and  eleven.  "  They  are 
now  nearly  close  upon  five  thousand,  or 
nearly  double  what  they  were  in  the  most 
prosperous  times  before  1848.  Institu- 
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tions  of  credit,  insurance,  railway,  canal, 
mining,  industrial,  gas,  and  steamboat 
companies,  etc.,  have  sprung  up  with  a 
rapidity  quite  astonishing,  and  have  in 
most  cases  yielded  large  profits."  "  The 
direct  initiation  of  the  Government  is  re- 
served for  cases  where  a  new  idea  is  to  be 
applied.  Thus  agricultural  shows,  indus- 
trial exhibitions,  horse-races,  were  almost 
unknown  before  the  establishment  of  the 
Imperial  regime."  Under  this  stimulus 
French  society  has  entirely  changed  its 
character,  and  from  an  uncommercial 
country  France  has  become  more  com- 
mercial than  Holland  or  England,  has 
plunged  into  a  "  faster "  style  of  money- 
making  than  New- York  itself.  The  chap- 
ter on  "  Money  mania,"  with  its  Mires  epi- 
sode, discloses  nothing  new,  but  forms 
nevertheless  an  essential  part  of  the  sur- 
vey. It  will  require  some  little  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  reader  completely  to 
estimate  the  extent  and  power  of  this  sys- 
tem, or  the  magnitude  of  its  results ;  but 
if  we  reflect  upon  all  the  forms  in  which 
it  has  worked  we  shall  attain  at  least  a 
proximate  idea  of  the  change.  We  have 
seen  that  the  new  military  system  has 
furnished  the  soldier  with  the  means  of 
accumulating  some  amount  of  savings. 
The  encouragement  given  to  cooperative 
societies  has  afforded  at  once  confidence 
and  opportunity  for  such  of  the  working 
classes  as  choose  to  become  proprietors, 
participating  workmen,  in  undertakings 
of  various  grades  from  the  humblest  to 
the  very  largest.  Under  the  same  im- 
pulse the  communes  have  found  the 
means  for  their  works  of  improvement — 
beautifying  towns,  extending  approaches, 
restoring  lands  to  utility ;  deriving  the 
needful  funds  not  only  from  local  taxation, 
but  from  a  resort  to  loans  based  upon  the 
increased  value  under  the  improvements. 
Thus  the  bourgeoisie  has  found  means  for 
the  investment  of  money  which  it  would 
otherwise  have  kept  as  so  much  dead 
savings."  The  upper  classes,  without 
distinction  of  birth,  have  plunged  into 
commercial  enterprises,  either  in  some 
form  with  which  they  are  connected  lo- 
cally, or  in  those  international  undertak- 
ings which  are  so  well  exemplified  by  the 
great  stock-jobbing  associations  of  the 
Bourse.  It  has  been  truly  remarked  that 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  thus  taught 
the  Frenchman  to  take  his  dead  savings 
"out  of  the  stocking,"  and,  sowing  them 
in  the   ground  of  agricultural  progress, 
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town  improvements,  joint  stock  trade,  or 
grand  commerce,  to  reap  a  crop  of  profits, 
with  a  continual  increase  of  seed  for  re- 
peating the  process. 

Bat  before  we  can  understand  the  real 
design  or  the  working  of  the  system,  we 
must  take  a  yet  further  glance.    It  will  al- 
ready be  seen  how  far  every  section  of  so- 
ciety down  to  the  humblest  individual,  has 
been  induced  to  look  up  to  the  one  man 
at  the  head  as  the  person  who  presides 
over  the  improving  prospect  of  the  whole, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  part  of 
the  influence  exercised  by  the  Emperor 
throughout  the   country,   in   all   grades, 
must  be  traced  to  this  practical  form  of 
realizing  the  Idees  Napoteoniennes.  If  we 
examine  the  personnel  of  the  larger  com- 
mercial organizations  we  shall  find  another 
peculiar  element.    If,  for  instance,  we  ask 
who  are  the  Directors  of  the  Credit  Fon- 
cier    or    the  Credit    Mobilier,   we    find 
amongst    them    men    whose    names  we 
know  in  other  capacities.    The  "  Credit 
Foncier  de  France"  is  an  association  es- 
tablished for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
money  upon  landed  property ;  the  "  So- 
ciete  Generate  de  Credit  Mobilier"  was  to 
furnish  similar  advances  upon  tangible  se- 
curity not  real  property ;  but  tins  latter 
company  grew  to  be  by  far  the  larger, 
more  wealthy,  and  more  influential,  its 
success  having  called  forth  a  host  of  imi- 
tators.    Now  if  we  examine  the  director- 
ate of  these  two  modern  institutions,  we 
find  one  man  in  both :  it  is  M.  Emile  Pe- 
reire,  "  the  French  Rothschild,"  as  he  is 
sometimes  called.    Amongst  the  directors 
of  the  Credit  Foncier  is  M.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  living 
statesmen,  who  has  recently  been  spoken 
of  as  likely  to  resume  his  place  in  the 
councils  of  the  Emperor.     Amongst  the 
directors  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  is  M.  Be- 
noist  Fould,  the  brother  of  Achille  Fould, 
the  Finance  Minister,  and  the  Count  de 
Morny,  whose  relations  with  the  Emperor 
and  his  councils  are  known  to  the  world. 
Personal  connections  of  this  kind  have 
furnished  a  machinery  by  which  the  influ- 
ence of  the  one  man  is  enabled  to  make 
itself  felt  through  the  widest  ramifications 
in  the  most  distinct  manner.    We  English 
are  wont  to  call  this  the  centralizing  sys- 
tem ;  but  we  now  understand  something 
of  its  converse,  which  we  may  call  the  ra- 
diating system.     It  places  every  part  of 
the  country  in  direct  personal  communica- 
tion with  the  chief,  in  some  degree  de- 


pendent upon  him,  in  a  greater  degree  co- 
operating with  him,  sharing  his  successes, 
and  making  its  successes  his. 

But  among  the  grand  works  of  reorgan- 
ization we  must  not  omit  that  of  the  Gov- 
ernment itself,  newly  constructed  upon 
the  universal  principle  of  the  present  re- 
gime.   It  all  centers  in  the  Emperor. 

"This  man  assumes  the  whole  executive 
power,  without  control ;  he  has  the  initiative  of 
making  laws :  he  declares  war,  makes  treaties 
of  peace,  alliances,  and  commerce;  fixes  the 
order  of  succession,  in  one  word,  has  unlimited 
sovereign  rights;  but  he  is  'the  responsible 
chief  of  the  French  Government,'  (Constitution, 
art  5.)  Article  6  defines  this  responsibility : 
1  the  Emperor  is  responsible  to  the  French  peo- 
ple, to  which  he  has  always  a  right  to  appeal.' 
The  constitution  is  thus,  as  it  were,  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  *  pacte  fondamentai "  of  Rousseau. 
The  Emperor  claims  his  power  from  universal 
suffrage,  and  recognizes  popular  sovereignty  as 
his  judge." 

In  other  words,  he  admits  himself  ac- 
countable to  every  body :  a  tolerably  safe 
appeal,  when  we  remember  the  propensity 
of  opinions  to  conflict  with  each  other,  and 
his  peculiar  opportunities  and  powers  for 
guiaing,  directing,  and  concentrating. 
Technically,  the  Emperor  governs  by 
means  of  his  Ministers,  the  Conseil  d'Etat, 
Senate,  and  the  Corps  Legislatif.  The 
Ministers,  however,  do  not  form  any  thing 
which  we  understand  by  our  word  cabi- 
net. It  is  the  Sovereign  who  is  responsi- 
ble, not  they ;  and  each  man  is  kept  pretty 
nearly  to  his  own  department,  with  the 
very  trivial  exception,  perhaps,  that  some 
few  of  them  have  access  to  their  chief  as 
personal  friends.  At  the  sittings  of  our 
Cabinet  Councils,  the  Sovereign  is  not 
present;  it  is  so  much  the  reverse  in 
France,  that  the  Sovereign  at  the  head  of 
the  table  initiates  every  subject  to  be  dis- 
cussed. He  has  previously  known  all  the 
business  that  is  to  come  before  the  board, 
and  it  is  he  who  allots  to  each  man,  in  his 
own  department,  the  authority  to  open  a 
discussion  upon  some  particular  branch 
of  business.  In  their  turn,  all  have  their 
say  ;  the  Emperor  listens  in  silence ;  and 
when  the  business  is  completed  he  gra- 
ciously bows  dismissal,  and  retires  to  de- 
termine in  his  own  mind  what  shall  be 
done,  every  act  awaiting  his  pleasure. 
The  Ministers,  however,  nave  one  privi- 
lege— they  may  be  impeached  before  the 
Senate;  so  we  may  imagine  cases  in 
whiji    the    Emperor   might    please    to 
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take  the  initiative  and  the  "  responsibili- 
ty," and    they  the    punishment.     This, 
again,  resembles  an  obsolete  proceeding 
at  our  court  —  the  flogging   boy.    The 
members  of  the  Conseil  a'Etat  exercise  a 
certain  consultative  power  in  reference  to 
amendments  of  laws  and  appeals  of  causes 
between  the  departmental  administrations 
and    private    individuals.      The    Senate, 
whose  members  are  appointed  for  life,  is 
the  "  guardian  of  the  pacte  fundamental,9' 
and  no  law  can  be  promulgated  before  it 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Senate,  which 
can  oppose  the  project,  if  it  be  repugnant 
to  the  constitution,  religion,  morals,  and 
00  forth.   The  Senate  is  also  the  interpret- 
er of  all  dubious  points  of  the  constitu- 
tion, to  which  it  may  propose  modifica- 
tions.   The  Corps  Legislatif,   elected  by 
universal  suffrage,  is  a  purely  consultative 
body;  it  can  originate  no  measure,  can 
amend  none,  in  its  public  sittings ;  it  can 
only  discuss  them.    The  amendments  are 
made  before  commissions  charged  espe- 
cially to  examine  the  projects  in  question, 
including  the  budget  itself.    Even  from 
this  meager  outline,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  whole  authority,  with  the  initiative, 
the  final  disposal  of  amendment,  and  the 
check  upon  finance,  resides  with  the  One. 
An  exception  might  be  fancied  to  reside 
in  the  Senate,  which  is  a  sort  of  life  peer- 
age ;  but  it  is  obvious  that,  constituted  as 
the  body  is  of  high  functionaries,  it  is  al- 
ways likely  to  be  tractable  ;  and  whatever 
may  be  its  independence,  it  can  not  in  any 
respect  alter  the  status  quo.    In  a  chap- 
ter entitled  "Death  and  Resurrection,"  the 
Fla-neur  describes  the  complete  extinction 
of  self-government  amongst  the  French ; 
but  he  points  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
author  of  this  recognized  empire  constant- 
ly reverts  to  his  origin  as  tne  "  elect  of 
the  people,"  and  to  successive  steps  in  the 
direction  of  greater  freedom,  as  indicated 
by  peace  conventions,  commercial  treaties, 
and  similar  movements.    u  The  steps  may 
seem  but  small,"  he  says,  "  but  the  direc- 
tion is  unmistakable."     It  appears  to  us, 
however,  that  although  impartial  by  tem- 
perament, the  writer,  by  his  very  antag- 
onism to  opposite  prejudice,  is  inclined  to 
take  an  optimist  view  of  the  inscrutable 
man,  and  that  he  hazards  assumptions  for 
the  future  which  go  far  beyond  his  data. 
What  we  have  already  ascertained,  in 
great  part  by  the  help  of  his  succinct  and 
vividly  concentrated  memorandum,  is,  that 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  the  student  of 


the  various  forms  of  government,  the 
doubtful  patron  of  constitutional  Italy, 
has  contrived  for  France  the  most  central- 
ized government  ever  invented  amongst 
European  peoples. 

It  is  quite  true  that  he  has  initiated 
the  French  people  into  the  mysteries  of 
fresh  alliances,  that  he  has  given  an  im- 
pulse to  enterprise,  has  actually  introduced 
free-trade,  and,  as  our  author  is  careful  to 
tell  us,  has  promoted  education ;  "  about 
four  thousand  schools  for  boys  and  over 
seven  thousand  for  girls  having  been 
opened  since  1848,  and  the  number  of 
scholars  having  increased  by  more  than 
one  fifth."  It  is  true  that  he  has  recon- 
ciled conflicting  factions,  and  has  restored 
a  concord  amongst  the  French  people,  or 
rather  has  created  a  solidarity  of  ideas 
and  feelings  amongst  the  vast  majority, 
positively  unknown  in  previous  times. 
Thus,  he  may  be  said  to  have  created  that 
which  will  become  one  day  a  greater  pow- 
er than  himself.  The  Fl&neur's  idea  is, 
that  having  rescued  France  from  the  dis- 
ordered and  anarchical  factions  which  have 
neutralized  and  prostrated  all  her  powers, 
he  is  now  instructing  her  in  local  self-gov- 
ernment as  the  best  apprenticeship  for  na- 
tional self-government.  "Local  self-gov- 
ernment would  be  at  the  same  time  the 
surest  and  safest  way  of  rousing  gradual 
ly  the  people  from  that  state  of  political 
torpor  and  skepticism  in  which  it  is  sunft, 
and  to  conjure  those  violent  transitions 
from  lethargy  to  extreme  violence,  which 
are  so  characteristic  in  French  history." 
This  is  painting  the  "Terrestrial  Provi- 
dence "  en  beau  ;  but  we  are  not  sure  that 
Napoleon  takes  this  view  or  has  this  it  - 
tention ;  and  if  we  pursue  the  inquiry  a 
little  further,  we  catch  the  glimpse  of  a 
very  different  and  equally  curious  en- 
terprise, perhaps  the  largest  and  most 
amazing  task  ever  undertaken  by  an  in- 
dividual. 

Throughout  the  whole  system  nothing 
is  more  conspicuous  than  the  fact  that  the 
present  Government  in  Paris  has  imposed 
restraints  upon  literature,  upon  discussion, 
even  upon  the  private  thoughts  of  indi- 
viduals, as  stringent,  with  one  large  ex- 
ception, as  any  thing  ever  attempted  by 
Austria  with  its  espionage,  by  the  Papacy 
with  the  Inquisition,  or  by  the  Washing- 
ington  Government  during  the  present 
year.  "  There  are,"  the  Fl&neur  confess- 
es, "  no  traces  of  a  new  Augustan  era ;" 
and  he  alludes  with  regret  to  that  long 
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series  of  "acute  thinkers,  bold  theoreti- 
cians, inspired  poets,  brilliant  historians, 
charming  novelists,  inexhaustible  drama- 
tic authors,  powerful  journalists,  clever 
painters  and  composers,  inimitable  actors 
and  musicians,  who  have  succeeded  each 
other  ever  since  the  Restoration  inFrancc." 
The  few  who  still  survive,  Victor  Hugo, 
Lamar  tine,  Thiers,  Michel  el,  George  Sand, 
and  Others,  are  in  exile,  in  disgrace,  or  in 
a  practical  restraint  which  they  can  not 
break  through.  A  complete  negative  is 
imposed  upon  the  spontaneous  action  of 
men  in  all  its  forms.  Our  author  de- 
scribes the  transformation  which  the  vis- 
itor perceives  in  every  aspect  of  French 
society. 

"  Change,  change,  change,  is  written  up 
every  where.  Men,  ideas,  pursuits,  country, 
town,  all  thing**,  living  and  inanimate,  proclaim 
it  loud.  But  ten  short  years  have  passed,  and 
a  new  world  has  arisen,  old  types  gradually  dis- 
appear, and  new  ones  take  their  place.  No 
one  would  recognize  in  the  civilized  being  dress- 
ed comma  tout  le  mondt,  swagging  up  and  down 
theasphaltof  the  Boulevard,  the  reckless,  eccen- 
tric student,  the  inhabitant  of  the  Boh&me  of 
Murger.  The  gay,  modest  grisette  of  Bernngcr, 
that  charming  compound  of  affection  and  sel- 
fishness, devotion  and  '  gonrmandiu'  has  drop- 
ped her  coquettish  cap  and  '  rob»  d»  pereait,' 
and  has  been  metamorphosed  into  the  dashing 
Lorette.  Tbe  timid  French  capitalist,  who  was 
invariably  left  behind  by  foreign  enterprise, 
nnw  hurries  on  headlong  after  the  Mirjisps,  and 
displays  in  his  race  a  recklessness  calculated  to 
frighten  even  the  bold  Anglo-Saxon.  The  bour- 
geois national  guard,  infected  as  usual  by  the 
mania  of  his  betters,  seeks  for  a  place  where  to 
hide  his  traditional  'bonnet  Jetehm,'  and  brings 
out  his  dear  fiva-franc  pieces,  which  he  bad 
been  treasuring  hitherto  wiih  such  anxious  care. 
The  imaginative  Frenchman,  the  plaything  of 
theoreticians  and  agitators,  always  ready  to  fol- 
low any  high-soaring  Icarus  into  the  clouds, 
turns  now  with  scorn  from  the  finest  phrases, 
rind  has  chosen  as  his  motto  the  advice  of  Faust, 
*  that  gray  is  all  theory,  and  green  the  tree  of 
life.'  The  gay,  witty  Gaul,  with  his  keen  sense 
of  enjoyment,  indolent  and  violent  in  rapid  suc- 
cessions, finiU  now  no  time  for  rest  or  enjoy- 
ment, and  hurries  through  life  as  if  he  wished 
to  make  up  for  the  time  he  has  idled  and  trifled 
away  before.  The  very  cabman  and  his  horse, 
those  emblems  of  all  that  was  low  ond  station- 
ary, are  trying  to  get  the  better  of  their  aver- 
sion to  rapid  evolutions." 

But  in  this  nccount  he  has  omitted  the 
most  important  metamorphosis,  the  com- 
plete expulsion  of  the  keen  logic,  the  point- 
ed wit,  the  powerful  reasoning,  the  playful 
grace,   the  inexhaustible    invention,   and 


may  call  the  spoken  literature  of  society- 
It  is  an  awful  mutilation.  We  can  not 
say  that  the  race  has  been  emasculated, 
but  if  we  may  allow  the  expression,  it  ha* 
been  decerebrated.  For  intellectual  and 
literary  purposes  it  has  been  treated  al- 
most as  Spallnnzani  treated  bis  favorite 
toad,  which  hopped  about  around  his  gar- 
den with  its  brains  scooped  out,  in  order 
that  the  pbilosphcr  might  ascertain  how 
far  an  inferior  creature  could  dispense 
with  the  intellectual  department  and  get 
along  with  the  remainder  of  its  nervous 
system.  The  toad  astonished  the  world 
by  surviving  the  experiment,  and  so  does 
France.  But  tbe  experiment  does  not  ter- 
minate at  this  point.  We  have  said  that 
there  is  one  exception  to  the  suppressive 
discipline  of  the  Frenchman.  Perfect  free- 
dom is  granted  in  one  direction ;  the  French 
people  are  free  to  use  their  understanding, 
their  wit,  their  playful,  inventive  fancy, 
their  energies  and  courage,  all  upon  the 
one  condition  that  they  use  those  powers 
in  accordance  with  the  leave  and  license 
granted  to  them  from  the  supreme  and 
central  authority.  If  we  may  judge  of 
motives  by  actions,  the  "  Terrestrial  Prov- 
idence" does  not  intend  to  suppress  French 
intellect,  wit,  and  imagination ;  he  does 
but  set  up  a  wall  to  surround  it  in  all  di- 
rections which  he  thinks  mischievous  to 
the  national  life,  or  at  all  events  to  his  own 
purpose ;  but  he  leaves  an  opening  in  that 
wall  for  the  intellect,  etc.,  to  travel  forth 
if  they  so  please  in  the  direction  that  he 
destines.  In  other  works,  literally  ac- 
cepting the  function  of  "  God's  Vicege- 
rent npon  Earth,"  he  is  undertaking  to 
mold  the  national  mind,  direct  the  growth 
as  well  ns  movements  of  its  thoughts,  and 
thus  to  shajw  its  purpose.  Ho  is  seeking 
to  identify  the  intellect  and  energies  of  all 
born  Frenchmen  with  his  own  will  and 
convictions.  We  have  seen  the  degree  of 
success  which  has  attended  his  other  trans- 
formations :  but  in  this  branch  his  prosper- 
ity has  heretofore  been  simply  negative :  he 
bag  suspended  tbe  intellect,  wit,  and  im- 
agination of  his  country,  and  nothing  far- 
ther. 

-  In  all  the  other  departments  which  we 
have  looked  at,  the  success  has  been  posi- 
tive and  great ;  let  us  glance  but  for  one 
instant  at  the  net  result  of  the  whole. 
The  quondam  frequenter  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety has  been  permitted  to  use  France  as 
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the  corpus  vile  for  an  enormous  experi- 
ment in  political  engineering  with  unex- 
pected prosperity  5  let  us  note  the  grand 
total  of  the  sum,  so  far  as  he  has  now 
worked.  He  had  studied  political  science, 
especially  in  England ;  he  used  to  say  that 
our  institutions  were  excellent  for  us,  but 
that  they  would  not  suit  his  countrymen  ; 
and  he  has  deliberately  tried  how  the  ex- 
act opposite  would  answer.  He  has  un- 
dertaken to  think  for  every  body — to  edit 
an  empire,  to  be  the  ruling  brain  of  the 
entire  body  politic — to  guide  its  conduct, 
develop  its  instincts,  direct  its  thoughts, 
regulate  the  very  pulses  of  its  heart.  The 
enterprise  we  believe  to  be  an  impossibility 
in  terms.  "English  prejudice!"  he  an- 
swers ;  "  I  have  succeeded." 

If  Napoleon  is  using  France  to  work  out 
so  marvelous  a  problem,  he  himself  consti- 
tutes a  problem  not  less  strange,  and  for 
the  time  far  more  obscure.  We  know  what 
he  has  done  already,  but  the  knowledge  al- 
most renders  it  more  difficult  to  discover 
what  he  may  do  hereafter.  In  working  many 
propositions  we  can  arrive  at  a  conception 
of  the  unknown  part  by  u  producing  "  the 
lines  of  the  portions  which  we  know.  The 
one  before  us  looks  very  like  an  exception 
to  that  rule ;  but  if  we  were  to  suppose 
that  we  might  apply  the  method,  it  would 
suggest  formidable  considerations.  Let 
us  compare  the  estimate  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon as  he  lounged  about  London  in  1847 
with  the  Napoleon  the  Third  who  is  doing 
these  things  in  1862.  Let  us,  however, 
hastily  sum  up  what  he  has  accomplished 
as  Ceesar,  dynasty-founder,  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mus  for  the  Gallic  people  —  soldier,  eco- 
nomical philosopher,  and  author,  who,  hav- 
ing invested  in  ideas,  is  now  realizing. 
We  have  seen  how  far  he  has  revived  the 
traditions  of  the  first  empire,  but  this  new 
edition  is  given  forth  to  the  world  with 
large  additions  and  improvements.  The 
first  Napoleon  caught  at  many  ideas 
which  France  nourished  in  her  bosom,  al- 
though the  most  Christian  kings  had  for- 
bidden her  ever  to  indulge  or  even  to  dis- 
close them ;  but  the  "  Petit  Corporal"  had 
neither  the  training,  nor  the  intellect,  nor 
the  peculiar  sympathies  which  enabled  him 
to  understand  some  constituent  parts  of 
the  French  mind  and  its  longings. 

More  thorough  insight  into  the  genius 
of  the  French  people  enables  the  nephew 
to  use  it  with  the  greater  efficiency  against 
that  people;  but  throughout  his  really 
surprising  success  one  trait  has  attended 


him — it  is  his  obstinate  silence.  The  next 
thing  is  always  a  secret.  In  regard  to  the 
future  which  is  to  follow  these  astonishing 
ten  years,  the  world  is  tantalized  by  sur- 
mises and  rumors  innumerable,  and  the 
Fl&neur  is  as  ready  with  them  as  all  the 
rest.  We  might  conjecturally  indicate 
what  the  restless  man  is  to  do  in  Rome, 
either  by  stopping  there  or  coming  away, 
with  the  Pope  maintained  on  the  heredi- 
tary seat  of  St.  Peter  or  brought  off  in 
tow.  We  might  fancy  that  a  French  gar- 
rison will  abide  permanently  in  Mexico  to 
vindicate  the  antfi-Monroe  doctrine.  Quite 
recently,  the  letter  to  the  fellow-students 
at  Augsburg  has  indicated  a  tendency  to 
court  the  sympathies  of  Germany — not 
the  dynastic  congeries  of  families  and 
bureaucracies  that  pass  by  that  name  in 
the  Almanack  de  Gotha,  out  the  nation- 
ality, the  millions,  the  multiple  sovereign 
of  universal  suffrage  that  is  to  be.  Alarm- 
ists point  to  the  fact  that  he  has  created 
an  army,  and  will  shortly  be  more  power- 
ful than  England  on  her  own  element. 
Optimists  retort  that  he  has  reconciled 
France  to  free-trade,  has  taught  her  to  in- 
vest, and  has  thus  made  her  "  give  host- 
ages to  fortune ;"  the  many  forms  of  in- 
creased wealth  growing  up  within  her 
bounds  being  so  many  pledges  to  keep  the 
peace.  But  how  purely  absurd  and  use- 
less are  speculative  safeguards  for  a  nation 
like  England,  who  has  at  stake  countless 
treasures  of  tradition  and  independence  as 
well  as  wealth,  in  the  presence  of  such 
power  and  ambition  as  are  lodged  next 
door  to  her !  It  may  cost  something  to 
our  taxpayers  if  we  maintain  army  and 
navy  at  the  standard  which  is  now  fash- 
ionable, but  the  expense  is  the  fine  we  pay 
for  residing  in  so  distinguished  a  neigh- 
borhood; and  to  abate  those  material 
guarantees  for  our  safety  would  undoubt- 
edly cost  much  more  in  the  end. 

Louis  Napeieon  was  thought  an  idler,  a 
pretender  made  harmless  by  incompetency, 
a  sensualist,  and  a  dullard.  If  any  one  had 
supposed  he  dreamed  of  the  measures  we 
have  described,  contempt  would  have 
turned  to  pity  for  the  madman ;  but  he 
has  done  it.  He  has  attested  his  power 
by  our  own  great  standard  of  success; 
and  if  we  erred  in  our  estimate  of  him,  he 
may  retaliate  by  a  blunder  not  so  irra- 
tional, far  more  gigantic,  and  proportion- 
ately calamitous.  In  the  great  programme 
of  the  past  he  consulted  only  himself,  and 
I  he  has  been  justified  in  the  wildest  egotism 
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of  his  self-estimate.  Such  a  man,  in  such 
a  position,  might  be  led  to  think  that 
where  all  others  had  been  wrong  he  had 
been  right ;  and  that  he  alone  had  learned 
what  to  do  with  nations.  He  is  the  con- 
tinuator  of  the  First  Consul,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  who  is  now  in  the  person  of  his 
heir  recalled  from  Elba,  the  treaties  of 
1815  being  torn  to  tatters.  He  sits  on  the 
throne  of  the  great  German,  Charlemagne, 
"Emperor  of  the  West,"  "Suzerain  of 


Italy,"  crowned  by  the  grateful  Pope  as 
"  Augustus  Caesar,"  with  the  prerogative 
of  confirming  the  Papal  election.  He  is 
studying  the  life  of  Julius  Ccosar.  These 
are  the  models  whose  glories  he  emulates, 
on  whose  experience  he  has  improved. 
We  remember  our  estimate  of  tne  man 
before  1848  ;  we  have  before  us  his  subse- 
quent deeds ;  are  we  to  calculate  the  fu- 
ture by  the  rule  of  three  ? 


From    the    Westminster    Beriew. 


ENGLAND   AND   THE   NORTII. 


It  was  an  unavoidable  misfortune  that  I 
all  criticism  of  the  conflict  in  America 
should  at  first  be  directed  to  its  deplora- 
ble consequences  rather  than  to  the  nature 
of  the  conflict  itself.  These  consequences 
were  flagrant,  overwhelming,  and  touch- 
ing our  own  interests  so  nearly,  that  a 
calm  review  of  the  causes  which  had 
brought  them  about  was  hardly  at  first  to 
be  expected.  Every  serious  effort  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  and  purpose  of  the 
gigantic  struggle  brings  with  it  new  rea- 
sons for  modifying  most  of  those  opinions 
which  were  hastily  advocated  by  the  po- 
pular organs  of  English  opinion  at  its  first 
outbreak.  The  daily  press  can  not  aspire 
to  do  more  than  give  expression  to  the 
prevailing  opinions  of  the  time ;  it  spreads, 
but  can  not,  consistently  with  the  very 
conditions  of  its  existence,  aspire  to  lead 
them.  The  symptoms  of  reaction  in  Eng- 
lish opinion  are  now,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, becoming  every  day  more  decided, 
the  time  which  has  elapsed  has  allowed  of 
study,  the  requisite  information  has  been 
acquired,  and  before  long,  in  spite  of  ex- 
asperated feeling,  a  more  full  measure  of 
justice  will  be  meted  out  to  the  North 
than  it  has  yet  received  at  English  hands. 
'The  first  indication  of  the  reaction  came 
from  a  auarter  which  authoritatively  called 
upon  all  thinking  men  to  pause  before  they^ 
joined  in  the  popular  outcry;  and  Mr.  Mill's 
protest  in  Praser1*  Magazine,  coming  as  it 


did  in  the  heat  of  our  exasperation  at  the 
Trent  affair,  could  not,  in  spite  of  its  mas- 
terly clearance  of  all  extraneous  matters, 
at  once  produce  its  legitimate  effect.  Bat 
every  succeeding  day  brings  thinking  men 
to  his  side,  while  the  courage  he  then  dis- 
played encourages  others  to  come  forward 
with  the  results  of  their  investigations. 
No  subject  more  requires  patient  inquiry. 
The  complaint  of  the  Americans  that  the 
nature  of  their  struggle  with  the  South 
was  not  understood  in  England,  though 
laughed  at  and  evaded,  is  found  to  be  just 
and  true.  The  first  detailed  attempt  to 
master  the  elements  of  the  subject  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  Cairnes,*  to  whoee 
scientific  review  of  the  History  of  Slavery 
in  the  States  we  will  only  allude  to  at 
present.  With  Mr.  Cairnes  may  be  asso- 
ciated the  Count  Agenor  de  Gasparin,t 
who  takes  up  the  political  side  of  the 
question,  and  subjects  the  whole  progress 
of  events,  both  in  America  and  Europe, 
since  the  first  secession  of  the  Southern 
States,  to  a  detailed  criticism  of  which 
they  stood  greatly  in  need.    He  meets 


*  The  Slave  Paver:  its  Character,  Career, 
Probable  Designs  ;  being  an  Attempt  to  explain  the 
real  Issues  involved  in  the  American  Contest. 
By  J.  E.  Caibmes,  M. A.  London :  Parker  A  Son. 
1862. 

f  L'Amerique  devant  TBvrope*  Par  Le  Ga. 
Ageicor  dk  Gaspaux.  Parle:  Levy,  Frerea, 
London:  D.  Nntt    1861 
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the  advocates  of  the  South  at  every  point.  ] 
The  pretension  of  the  Southern  party  that 
their  only  object  is  to  relieve  themselves 
from  Northern  oppression,  and  to  protect 
themselves  from  unconstitutional  attack, 
he  reduces  to  its  true  value  by  pointing 
out,  what  ought  to  be  the  notorious  fact, 
that  they  have  in  every  point  adopted  the 
very  constitution  from  which  they  have  se- 
ceded, that  they  have  altered  nothing,  but 
simply  added  fresh  and  oppressive  clauses 
on  the  subject  of  slavery.    The  simple  fact 
that  the  only  motive  of  secession  was  to 
secure  an  outlet  for  their  system  of  agri- 
culture in  the  South  and  West,  is  brought 
out  by  both  these  writers  with  a  clearness 
of  evidence  that  cuts  at  the  very  roots  of 
the  controversy.    The  unreasonable  reply 
that  the  North  is  no  more  abolitionist 
than  the  South  is  shown  to  be  only  tenable 
by  those  who  do  not  understand  the  im- 
mense importance  of  the  resolution  of  the 
Republican   party  that  slavery  shall  at 
least  spread  no  farther.    This  resolution, 
if  not  immediately  abolitionist,  is  as  ul- 
timately fatal  to  slavery  as  the  most  revo- 
lutionary interference  with  the  established 
rights  of  property  in  America.    The  reso- 
lution of  the  Republican  party  to  make  a 
legal  stand  against  that  system  with  which 
America  has  been  so  long  reproached  by 
Europe,  instead  of  awakening  those  sym- 
pathies which  might  justly  have  been  ex- 
pected, has  beeu  branded  as  a  half-mea- 
sure, and   a  cordial    recognition,   which 
would  have  been  of  more  value  than  an 
army,  has  been  denied  to  a  party  who 
certainly  had  every  reason  to  believe  they 
could  not  fail  to  receive  it.    We  are  glad 
to  see  that  Count  Gasparin's  work  is  about 
to  be  translated,  and  feel  sure  that  it  will 
have  a  great  effect  in  aiding  that  change 
in  English  opinion  which  we  look  upon  as 
inevitable.    The  advocates  of  friendly  se- 
paration and   European    intervention  to 
bring  it  about  are  singularly  silent  upon 
the  terms  they  would  propose,  and  the 
bases  on  which  they  imagine  such  a  ter- 
mination  of  the   war  possible.    Europe 
could  not  for  very  shame  intervene  to  give 
an  extension  to  slavery  in  America,  which 
the  North  has  resolved  shall  no  more  be 
allowed  to  it ;  and  is  it  supposed  that  the 
South   would   quietly   submit    to  accept 
terms  at  the  bands  of  Europe  which  they 
•  have  taken  up  arms  to  resist,  when  merely 
declared  desirable  by  their  fellow-country- 
men in  the  North  ?    There  is,  however, 
from  this  very  cause,  very  little  real  fear 


of  intervention.  Before  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  European  governments  is 
to  be  practically  dreaded,  some  formula 
must  be  arrived  at  in  which  it  could  be 
offered  to  the  States.  The  principles  on 
which  Europe,  even  if  it  haa  the  power, 
which  may  be  questioned,  could  assume  to 
settle  the  great  question  at  stake,  are  still 
to  seek ;  for  such  bald  cynicism  as  would 
be  implied  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  quar- 
rel without  entering  on  its  merits,  would 
be  too  disgraceful  to  be  avowed.  If  our 
only  grounds  of  interference  are  a  desire 
to  escape  from  the  disagreeable  conse- 
quences which  the  continuance  of  the  con- 
flict entails  upon  ourselves,  we  should  have 
no  just  cause  of  complaint  if  the  antagon- 
ists were  to  conclude  a  truce  for  the  pur- 
pose of  resisting  so  purely  selfish  a  pro- 
ceeding. In  fact,  there  is  no  possible 
ground  of  compromise ;  these  the  Ameri- 
cans themselves  have  long  since  exhausted. 
The  principles  at  stake  have  now  come 
face  to  face ;  they  do  not  admit  of  media* 
tion.  The  South  have  taken  to  the  sword, 
and  have  but  hastened  the  inevitable  doom 
of  that  institution  in  whose  defense  they 
have  drawn  it. 

The  legal  question  of  the  right  of  the 
South  to  secede  has  been  well  argued  by 
Mr.  Rawlins,*  in  answer  to  Mr.  Spenoe, 
its  great  advocate.  The  limits  of  Federal 
and  State  rights  have  been  a  subject  of 
controversy  in  America  from  its  first  ex- 
istence as  a  nation ;  but  there  is  little  dif- 
ficulty in  showing  that  the  legality  of 
secession  would  have  been  energetically 
repudiated  by  all  the  great  men  who  fram- 
ed the  Constitution,  and  still  less  that  it  is 
in  flagrant  disharmony  with  the  Constitu- 
tion itself.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  favor 
of  the  inherent  and  inalienable  right  of 
revolt  against  any  government  which  op- 
presses its  subjects,  every  particular  case 
must  stand  on  its  own  merits.  Revolt  is 
not  laudable,  but  becomes  so  by  the  pur- 
poses it  sets  before  itself.  These  purposes, 
m  the  present  revolt  of  the  Southern 
States,  are  simply  revolting  to  every  hu- 
mane mind,  and  threaten  to  throw  back 
the  civilization  of  the  world  by  a  system 
of  government  alike  at  variance  with  hu- 
manity and  progress.  The  difficulty  of 
any  solution  of  the  question  by  European 
intervention  will  be  seen  by  the  proposals 


*  American  Disunion,  Constitutional  or  Uncm- 
stihUional.  By  G.  £.  Rawlw a.  London :  R.  Hard- 
wicke.    1862. 
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brought  forward  in  the  work  by  Atiguste 
Carlier,*  in  which,  after  detailing  the  im- 
pressions which  a  long  stay  in  the  United 
States  has  left  upon  his  mind,  he  suggests 
terms  of  compromise  which  would  be 
equally  repelled  by  either  of  the  contend- 
ing parties. 

The  books  we  have  just  noticed  are  the 
best  at  present  extant  for  the  study  of  the 
American  question,  but  those  who  wish  also 
to  see  how  it  is  debated  in  America  itself, 
can  not  do  better  than  consult  Mr.  Trollope.f 
The  account  he  gives  of  his  six-months  tour 
in  the  North  is  a  complete  reflex  of  Northern 
opinion,  to  which,  but  not  without  some 
ineffectual  struggles,  the  author  is  at  last 
converted.  Like  every  thing  that  comes 
from  his  facile  pen,  these  volumes  are 
amusing,  graphic,  and  intelligent.  Not 
the  least  amusing  feature  in  them  is  the 
author's  evident  discomfort  in  his  casual 
intercourse  with  the  people  he  was  visiting. 
Living,  as  he  has  so  long  intellectually 
done,  in  an  atmosphere  of  country-houses 
and  parsonages,  he  is  constantly  exclaim- 
ing against  the  absence  of  those  compli- 
cated rules  of  social  intercourse  which  have 
so  long  engaged  his  attention  at  home. 
Attached  by  taste  and  study  to  the  varied 
color  of  English  society,  he  can  not  recon- 
cile himself  to  the  simplicity  of  American 
relations,  and  constantly  calls  out  when 
his  English  prejudices  are  roughly  han- 
dled ;  but  no  sooner  has  he  given  expression 
to  his  wounded  feelings,  than  a  moment's 
reflection  made  him  acknowledge  that, 
after  all,  he  should  not  have  been  hurt. 

*  De  rjSsclavage  dans  Us  Rapport*  avee  F  Union 
Amerique.  Par  Augusts  Carlier.  Paris:  Levy, 
Frerea.    London :  D.  Nutt.     1862. 

f  North-America.  Hj  Anthony  Trollop*.  Lon- 
don :  Chapman  k  Hall.    1862. 


The  book  abounds  in  good  stories  and 
judicious  remarks,  but  also  in  endless  re- 
petitions and  insufferably  long  descrip- 
tions ;  indeed,  its  really  valuable  informa- 
tion, in  which  it  is  far  from  wanting, 
might  have  been  well  conveyed  in  at  most 
a  quarter  of  the  space  he  devotes  to  it. 
This  diffuseness  would  not  be  objectiona- 
ble in  any  subject  on  which  the  reader  was 
well  informed  ;  but  in  so  vitally  important 
a  question  as  that  debated  between  the 
North  and  South,  nothing  but  the  closest 
argument  on  its  merits  can  satisfy  the 
majority  of  those  who  are  anxious  to  come 
to  some  definite  opinion.  The  treatment, 
however  clever,  of  the  momentary  and  pass- 
ing features  only  of  the  American  conflict, 
must  be  unsatisfactory.  The  great  impulse 
which  has  driven  the  North-Americans  to 
lay  their  hand  on  the  danger  which  has  so 
long  threatened  their  republic,  meets  with 
but  little  recognition  at  Mr.  Trollope's 
hands ;  er  sieht  den  Wald  vor  tauter  JB&u- 
men  ?iicht,  and  overlooks,  or  at  least  does 
not  give  the  prominence  it  deserves  to  the 
simple  question  at  stake.  The  passions 
aroused  in  the  conflict,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  carried  on,  obscure  his  vision 
of  the  greatness  of  the  conflict  itself.  The 
effort  of  the  North  to  draw  a  Popilian  cir- 
cle round  the  institutions  of  the  South  is 
one  big  with  the  moral  life  or  death  of  the 
States,  and  nothing  is  so  much  to  be  de- 
precated as  description  of  the  noise  and 
dust  of  a  battle  on  the  merits  of  which  no 
judgment  is  pronounced.  With  this  re* 
servation,  Mr.  Trollope's  description  of 
American  society  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  knowledge  of  its  forms  and  surface, 
and  well  deserves  that  attention  which 
the  author's  abilities  and  reputation  can 
not  fail  to  insure  it. 
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ABOUT       STARTS       IN       LIFE 


BY  EDWARD  P.   ROWSELL. 


You  know  what  a  jibbing  horse  is. 
You  know  what  a  trouble  it  is  when  you 
have  entered  a  public  vehicle,  thinking  to 
save  time,  to  find  one  of  its  animals  a  jib- 
ber. This  was  my  case  a  few  days  since. 
On  London-Bridge  the  frightful  truth  re- 
vealed itself.  The  way  was  blocked.  The 
coachman  strove,  the  conductor  tugged. 
Quite  useless.  But  the  passengers  saw 
the  mode :  "  Bang  the  door  I"  they  cried, 
in  chorus.  The  door  was  banged,  and  the 
jibber  proceeded. 

You  often  hear  of  a  wealthy  man  that 
he  owes  his  riches  to  his  industry.  When 
a  boy  he  was  the  veriest  drudge ;  now, 
people  say,  his  means  are  well-nigh  bound- 
less. The  contrast  is  so  prodigious,  the 
thought  of  it  is  rather  oppressive  to  per- 
sons not  of  strong  nerves.  There  is  awe 
in  their  faces  as  they  tell  you  the  story. 
And  the  man  will  give  you  the  same  ac- 
count of  himself.  As  you  and  he  (if  you 
are  closely  intimate)  sit  together  after 
dinner,  with  every  luxury  around  you,  he 
will  talk  complacently  of  the  time  when 
he  had  not  a  penny.  He  wants  you  to 
appreciate  the  combined  cleverness,  per- 
severance, and  thrift,  which  have  effected 
this  marvelous  change  in  his  condition. 
The  greater  the  distance  between  what  he 
was  and  what  he  is,  the  greater  homage 
you  will  pay,  as  he  judges,  to  the  will  and 
ability  which  have  brought  him  to  for- 
tune. 

And  admitting  wealth  to  be  worthy  of 
the  sacrifice  necessary  to  its  attainment, 
the  man  is  entitled  to  your  praise.  It  is 
certain  that  had  he  not  slaved  and  pinch- 
ed, as  he  has  described,  he  would  not 
have  become  rich.  But  if  he  insists  on  his 
success  being  the  inevitable  result  of  his 
slaving  and  pinching,  I  shall  differ  from 
him.  No  doubt  his  striving  and  parsi- 
mony paved  the  way  to  wealth,  and  pro- 
duced it  to  some  extent,  but  they  can  not 
claim  credit  for  the  bulk  of  it.    That  is  at- 


tributable  to  his  starts  in  life.  Praise  be 
to  him  for  having  put  himself  in  a  position 
to  avail  himself  of  these  starts  when  they 
should  occur,  but,  had  they  not  occurred, 
his  position  would  have  been  far  short  of 
what  it  is. 

And  by  starts  in  life  I  mean  certain  op- 
portunities of  a  stride  upward,  which  pre- 
sent themselves  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
in  every  man's  career.  I  call  it  a  start  in 
life  when  the  talented  young  barrister 
finds  himself  required,  through  the  sudden 
illness  of  his  leader,  to  conduct  an  import- 
ant and  difficult  case ;  I  call  it  a  start  in 
life  when  the  effective  preacher,  who  has 
been  buried  in  a  country  parish,  is  invited 
to  preach  before  a  West-End  congrega- 
tion, one  half  of  which  are  patrons  of  a 
host  of  rich  benefices ;  I  call  it  a  start  in 
life  when  an  able  and  fluent  speaker,  who 
has  been  heretofore  satisfied  with  the  back 
rank  in  parliament,  is  invited  by  a  great 
leader  to  address  the  House  on  a  subject 
with  which  he  is  peculiarly  well  acquaint- 
ed ;  I  call  it  a  start  in  life  when  the  out-at- 
elbows  surgeon  happens  to  be  by  when  a 
distinguished  character  meets  with  an  ac- 
cident, and  the  surgeon  is  blazoned  in  the 
papers  as  having  rendered  all  the  assist- 
ance that  skill  could  suggest ;  I  call  it  a 
start  in  life  to  the  senior  clerk  in  an  old 
mercantile  house,  when  the  childless  lead- 
ing partner,  having  announced  to  him  his 
speedy  but  unexpected  retirement,  inti- 
mates his  wish  that  he  (the  clerk)  should 
enter  the  firm.  Every  importantly  favor- 
able event  or  situation  which  does  not  im- 
mediately and  directly  arise  out  of  a  man's 
own  efforts,  I  designate  a  start  in  life. 
And  you  will  see  at  once  how  a  man's 
welfare  is  influenced  by  the  occurrence  or 
absence  of  these  starts  in  life.  You  know 
how  poor  Smith  works,  how  hard  he  fares, 
and  yet  what  little  way  he  makes;  he 
never  seems  to  get  a  help  onward  through 
any   fortunate   circumstance;  no   living 
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friend  takes  him  by  the  hand ;  he  figures 
not  in  the  will  of  any  friend  defunct; 
his  labor  just  earns  him  a  crust  and  cloth- 
ing; and  when  he  dies  there  will  be 
only  sufficient  to  pay  the  undertaker. 
Smith  does  not  meet  with  actual  misfor- 
tunes, and  he  may  not  be  an  unhappy 
man,  but  to  him  there  come  not  starts  in 
lifi».  I  own,  myself,  I  regard  the  fickle 
goddess  occasionally  with  a  look  any  thing 
but  benign.  You,  reader,  also,  unless  you 
are  a  very  favored  person,  must  often  have 
felt  inclined  to  perform  toward  her  a 
most  ungallant  action  with  your  right  foot. 
Something  occurs  which  brings  you  with- 
in a  pin's-head  of  "  a  start,"  and  yet  the 
start  does  not  become  yours ;  it  falls  to 
the  lot  of  Brown,  who  never  sought  it, 
and  does  not  prize  it.  In  a  certain  condi- 
tion of  your  affairs  you  see,  or  fancy  you 


play.  You  gazed  on  them  with  delight, 
you  know,  ere  you  started  for  your  daily 
avocation.  Will  you  ever  forgive  me  for 
the  thought  I  am  about  to  suggest? 
What  was  the  real  difference  between 
your  children  and  these  miserable  out- 
casts ?  Shall  I  be  far  wrong  in  putting  the 
case  thus :  these  neglected  objects,  being 
hungrv,  were  enamored  of  a  loaf  in  an  in- 
secure  place,  and  so  committed  crime  be- 
cause the  temptation  was  there;  your 
well-cultured  children,  having  every  want 
satisfied,  were  not  open  to  unlawful  fasci- 
nation, and  so  did  not  commit  a  crime  be- 
cause the  temptation  was  not  there.  Can 
you  say  that  the  true  difference  amounted 
to  more  than  that?  Those  wicked  hun- 
gry ones  are  now,  I  dare  say,  busy  on  the 
treadmill.  And  I  do  not  object.  But  I 
am  quite  sure  of  this,  that,  by  a  better 


see,  a  turn  of  events  which  would  make  ,  than  any  human  tribunal,  there  will  be 
you  so  happy,  and  when  events  do  turn  j  taken  into  account  such  a  vast  variety  of 
indeed,  but  turn  just  the  other  way,  it  is  j  circumstances  far  beyond  the  scope  of 
impossible  to  refrain  from  gnashing  of,  an  earthly  judge,  that  surprise  will  be 
teeth.  You  remember  the  great  start  in  j  one  of  the  main  features  of  a  great  oom- 
life  to  Hogarth's  industrious  apprentice  j  ing  day. 

was  his  marrying  his  master's  daughter.  Still,  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge! 
He  made  wonderfully  rapid  progress  after   we  must  be  content  with  the   surface. 


that  felicitous  event.  But  supposing  the 
morning  of  the  intended  marnage,  the  fair 
one's  chamber  had  been  found  vacant,  and ' 
the  blankets  and  sheets  tied  together  had 
been  discovered  hanging  suggestively  from 
the  window,  how  would  the  case  have 
been  then  ?  Both  master  and  apprentice 
might  have  taken  to  drinking,  and  have 
become  reckless  and  bankrupt  together. 

In  the  broader  sense,  education — phys- 
ical, moral,  and  intellectual  —  and  the 
choice  of  a  pursuit,  are  starts  in  life. 
How  sad  it  is  to  see  one  poor  child  upon 
crutches,  and  to  hear  of  another  that  he 
will  always  be  an  invalid !  And  what  a 
shock  it  gives  you  to  witness  a  sight  such 
as  I  saw  this  day,  two  little  urchins  in  a 
policeman's  grip,  followed  by  another  lit- 
tle urchin  behind,  likewise  in  custody,  the 
whole  hurrying  to  the  police-court.  I 
wonder  how  much  of  the  offense  which 
had  been  committed  by  these  luckless 
children  could,  in  fairness,  be  laid  to  their 
account.  They  were  evidently  in  the 
depth  of  poverty  ;  one,  at  least,  was  bare- 
footed. I  dare  say  they  had  stolen  food. 
Let  us  say  they  had  stolen  a  loaf.  Now 
while  this  was  going  on,  your  children, 
dear  friend  reader,  were  very  happy  in 
their  nursery.  They  had  had  a  good 
breakfast,  and  now  they  were  at  high 


You  remember  the  oft-quoted  story  of 
John  Bunyan,  who,  on  seeing  a  malefactor 
conveyed  to  prison,  cried:  "There,  bnt 
for  the  grace  of  God,  goes  John  Bunyan." 
The  undeniably  good  man,  you  observe, 
did  not  show  much  sign  of  traveling  in 
my  train  of  thought.  He  saw  only  a  male- 
factor. No  doubt,  there  was  a  malefactor, 
but  under  what  circumstances  was  he  a 
malefactor  ?  If  every  point  and  feature  in 
the  lives  of  the  two  men  had  been  laid 
bare,  might  not  the  gap  between  the  two 
have  wonderfully  contrasted  ?  However, 
friend  reader,  I  will  not  resume  my  objeo» 
tion,  I  give  you  the  benefit  of  John  Ban- 
yan's indirect  testimony  in  favor  of  judg» 
mg  by  the  surface.  I  know  you  can  hurl 
at  me  the  broad  fact  that,  put  the  enae 
how  I  please,  your  children  are  delightful 
little  darlings,  and  the  ill-starred  children 
I  have  been  speaking  of  are  thievish  little 
ragamuffins.  Yes ;  you  are  right ;  so  the 
fact  is.  The  latter's  first  start  in  life  has 
been,  indeed,  a  downward  start.  It  ia  no 
sad,  there  is  only  one  recollection  can  ana- 
tain  us  under  thought  of  it 

And  it  is  a  very  important  thing  that, 
in  directing  your  boy  to  a  pursuit,  yon 
should  be  sure  that  you  really  give  hhn  a 
start  in  life.  True  it  is  that  a  number 
of  men  who  subsequently  became  great 
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in  a  particular  department,  began  life  in 
one  quite  different,  and  only  struggled  into 
the  right  path  after  much  painful  stum- 
bling in  the  wrong.  In  these  cases  there 
may  not  have  been  material  mischief,  but 
in  how  many  has  the  mistake  proved  fa- 
tal ?  Call  to  mind  just  one.  The  poet 
Cowper,  desiring  an  income  enabling  him 
to  marry,  undertook  the  situation  of  read- 
ing-clerk to  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
was  altogether  unfit  for  it.  And  that  false 
start  crushed  him.  He  never  recovered 
his  failure.  His  mental  health  was  irre- 
trievably impaired.  I  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  allowing  a  youth  to  choose  his  occupa- 
tion. I  suppose  there  is  hardly  a  boy,  who, 
after  reading  a  couple  of  Marryat's  novels, 
would  not  be  enthusiastic  about  going  to 
sea.  I  remember  my  youthful  brain  was 
fairly  turned  by  a  very  large  edition  of 
the  Life  of  Bonaparte,  with  great  color- 
ed plates  of  the  battles.  The  watchful, 
thoughtful  parent  must  choose  for  the  boy. 
His  selection  will  probably  be  right,  and 
if  it  be  so,  the  youngster  will  certainly 
have  been  blessed  with  a  good  start  in  life. 
Getting  well  married  is  a  start  in  life. 
I  am  not  thinking  so  much  of  the  marriage 
portion  or  the  increased  connection.  But 
it  braces  many  a  man  for  his  daily  task  the 
thought  of  those  at  home,  to  whom  he  is  so 
very,  very  much.  An  ordinary  man  will 
bear  up  wonderfully  under  the  odious 
grind  of  almost  unceasing  labor,  if  the 
cash-books  and  ledgers  be  as  so  many  mir- 
rors reflecting  the  dear  faces  of  wife  and 
children.  Still,  here  again  a  mistake  is 
wofully  injurious.  There  was  an  outcry 
recently  about  the  selfishness  of  men  not 
marrying.  Men  are  sometimes  very  self- 
ish in  marrying.  Some  men  clearly  ought 
not  to  marry.  They  are  destitute  of  all 
those  qualities  which  make  a  good  married 
man.  They  can  not  hit  straightforward 
at  difficulties ;  they  can  not  bear  minor 
troubles  calmly ;  or,  if  they  can  fulfill  one 
requirement,  they  can  not  the  other.  I 
am  not  married.  If  I  were,  I  could  face 
the  butcher's  bill,  but  I  should  cower  un- 
der the  results  of  "  baby  being  washed." 
Rent-day  might  come,  and  find  me  equal- 
ly unprepared  and  undaunted,  but  mam- 
ma scolding  and  Bobby  screaming  would 
throw  me  into  despair.  Another  man 
could  bear  these  small  vexations,  but 
would  be  weighed  down  by  the  serious 
responsibilities  of  married  life.  Neither  I 
nor  this  man  ought  to  marry.  It  would 
be  a  decidedly  wrong  start  to  do  so.    I 


wonder  why  Macaulay  did  not  marry.  It 
has  been  stoutly  denied  that  he  was  in  any 
degree  a  selfish  man.  He  may  have  felt 
that  unmarried  he  could  be  of  far  greater 
use  to  the  world  than  would  be  practi- 
cable should  he  clog  himself  with  wife  and 
children.  A  Mrs.  Macaulay  might  have 
stood  terribly  in  the  way  of  those  splen- 
did literary  labors.  Yes,  I  maintain  the 
good  sense  and  unselfishness  of  some  men 
in  not  marrying.  I  stand  up  as  a  cham- 
pion of  old  bachelors  in  the  mass.  The 
man  of  all  my  acquaintance  whom  I  should 
pitch  upon  for  a  clear  judgment,  a  kind 
heart,  and  upright  mind,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  those  qualities  which  are  so  very 
precious  in  every  one,  indeed,  but  espe- 
cially in  a  husband  and  father,  this  man  is 
not  married.  He  who  foregoes  the  un- 
doubted pleasures  of  married  life  may 
have  a  very  keen  idea  of  those  pleasures. 
It  is  seldom  you  know  precisely  what  has 
kept  him  from  the  path  into  which  most 
men  so  eagerly  rush.  There  may  be  a 
perfect  explanation  of  his  seeming  indif- 
ference, and  you  should  hesitate  to  declare 
any  inevitable  connection  between  the  old 
bachelor  and  selfishness. 

And,  unquestionably,  a  man  who  could 
have  married  well,  and  been  happy  in 
marriage,  but  who  has  remained  single, 
has  not  availed  himself  of  that  which 
would  have  been  a  start  in  life.  I  pass 
over  the  bewilderment  of  the  breakfast 
and  the  wedding-tour.  I  come  to  the 
time  when  he  who  has  been  temporarily 
an  amiable  lunatic  recovers  his  senses  and 
once  more  settles  to  the  daily  work.  How 
different  now  is  his  position !  What  a 
long  stride  upwards  he  seems  to  have 
taken,  and  alas!  I  must  add,  how  very 
much  older  he  appears  to  have  grown, 
since  the  responsibility  of  a  household 
devolved  upon  him !  But  his  influence  has 
greatly  increased.  His  connections  are 
probably  doubled.  Moreover,  (and  this, 
as  I  have  intimated,  I  look  at  most,)  if  the 
man  have  any  thing  in  him,  and  be  not 
troubled  with  those  flaws  in  his  nervous 
system  to  which  I  have  alluded,  the  new 
claims  upon  him  will  strongly  develop  it. 
If  he  be  stimulated  by  his  new  responsi- 
bilities, and  not  oppressed  by  them,  his 
work  will  be  all  the  better  done  on  their 
account.  His  marriage  will  have  been  a 
very  wise  step,  and  he  may  safely  regard 
it  as  one  of  his  best  starts  in  life. 

But  now  as  to  some  of  those  quicker, 
sharper  turning-points  which  may  be  de- 
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signatcd  starts  in  life.  I  have  already 
enumerated  a  few ;  there  are  many  others. 
To  an  industrious  man  struggling  against 
difficulties  through  old  scores,  a  round 
legacy  is  a  most  blessed  start  in  life.  To 
a  clever  man,  willing  to  work,  but  who, 
perforce,  has  been  long  idle,  the  receiving 
a  lucrative  and  honorable  appointment  is 
a  start  in  life.  To  the  literary  character, 
the  production  of  a  book  which  at  once 
produces  "  a  sensation,"  is  a  start  in  the 
highest  degree  delightful  and  profitable. 
It  is  a  common  expression  respecting  a 
man  hitherto  unprosperons,  who  has  met 
with  an  unexpected  piece  of  good  fortune, 
that  he  has  been  "  set  upon  his  legs." 
Some  men  are  ever  going  down  hill. 
Things  turn  against  them  with  a  persist- 
ency which  at  first  sight  is  surprising. 
Their  continued  failure  brings  people  al- 
most to  believe  in  luck  and  ill-luck.  I  have 
heard  it  said  of  probably  the  wealthiest 
financier  in  this  country  that  he  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  an  u  unlucky  man." 
And  this  aversion  may  be  either  very 
creditable  or  very  discreditable  to  his  good 
sense,  according  to  the  grounds  on  which 
it  is  based.  I  admit  at  once  that  the  man 
who  is  always  in  difficulties  is  well-nigh  a 
hopeless  character.  If  you  connect  your- 
self with  him,  you  will  not  draw  him  out 
of  trouble ;  he  will  drag  you  into  it.  I 
am  not  speaking,  mark  you,  of  a  man  who 
is  not  blessed  with  starts  in  life,  nor  even 
of  the  man  who  lets  opportunities  pass  by, 
but  I  am  pointing  to  the  man  upon  whom 
absolute  misfortunes  crowd,  until  at  last 
they  overwhelm  him.  An  unlucky  man 
is  a  nonsensical  phrase,  but  an  invariably 
unfortunate  man  is  oftentimes  a  fact,  and 
a  very  sad  fact.  If  I  shrink  from  com- 
panionship with  Jones,  who  has  been  going 
from  bad  to  worse  ever  since  I  knew  him, 
it  is  from  no  superstition  about  Jones's 
being  an  unlucky  man.  I  have  no  belief 
in  any  man  being  haunted  by  a  spirit  of 
ill-luck.  But  I  believe  in  a  baleful  in- 
fluence working  in  Jones  which  practically 
amounts  to  pretty  much  the  same  as  ill- 
luck.  Either  there  is  a  dead-weight  rest- 
ing upon  him  in  an  inherent  weakness  of 
body,  crippling  his  energies  and  benumb- 
ing his  mental  faculties,  or  those  faculties 
are  really  so  dwarfed  and  stunted  as  to  be 
unequal  to  the  toil  and  warfare  of  daily 
life ;  or  else  there  is  something  quite 
wrong  about  the  moral  part  of  Jones.  I 
feel  confident  that  to  one  or  other  of  these 
causes,  or  to  all  of  them,  perhaps,  com- 


bined, is  to  be  attributed  his  unintermitting 
bad  fortune.  But  while  to  Jones,  in  this 
sad  condition,  starts  in  life  might  present 
themselves  again  and  again  without  benefit, 
the  gleam  of  sunshine  which  unexpectedly 
visits  Robinson  meets  with  a  very  differ- 
ent reception.  Robinson,  mind  you,  may 
have  been  far  from  blameless.  He  may 
have  slighted  many  opportunities  in  old 
time,  which,  otherwise  treated,  would 
have  made  him  a  great  contrast  to  what 
he  is  now.  Still,  there  is  nothing  radically 
wrong  in  Robinson.  Vainglorious  for  a 
while,  he  played  antics,  and  came  upon  his 
knees.  It  took  him  a  long  time  to  get  up 
again.  It  cost  a  frightful  amount  of 
scrambling  and  scratching.  And  the  by- 
standers generally  would  have  let  him 
sprawl  until  he  expired  through  exhaus- 
tion. But  a  friendly  hand  was  suddenly 
extended,  a  judicious  lift  was  administered, 
a  fresh  footing  was  gained,  and  now  be- 
hold Robinson  prancing  gayly  under  a  new 
and  vigorous  start. 

It  is  a  powerful  argument  in  favor  of 
doing  rightly,  that  you  never  know  the 
bearing  which  any  particular  action  may 
have  upon  the  whole  course  of  your  life. 
I  apprehend  there  are  very  few  of  as  can 
look  back  without  a  sigh.  How  galling  it 
is  to  remember  the  wretched  folly  which 
slighted  that  admirable  opportunity,  or 
the  sheer  idiocy  which,  when  the  right 
course  was  so  clear,  sent  us  headlong  into 
the  wrong.  You  see  with  such  terrible 
plainness  now  how  that  small  deviation 
from  rectitude  brought  a  cloud  over  your 
head  for  years.  You  are  conscious  of  the 
utter  blindness  and  besottedness  which 
alone  can  explain  your  decision  upon  a 
point  which  has  given  a  somber  coloring 
to  a  large  portion  of  your  career.  No 
man  can  say  that  the  work  on  which  he  is 
at  any  moment  engaged,  however  appar- 
ently insignificant,  may  not  prove  to  trim 
of  vast  concern.  Once  again  I  sit  writing 
alone.  I  scarcely  hear  a  sound.  While 
there  is  nothing  very  meritorious  in  com* 
posing  this  essay,  it  is  a  useful  occupation, 
and  its  design  is  good.  But  I  might  have 
been  very  differently  employed  to-night. 
London  amusements  are  near  to  me,  and 
prohibited  gratifications,  which  possess 
some  temptations  to  every  one  of  us, 
enticingly  reckon.  Now  the  whole  tenor 
of  my  life  may  turn  upon  the  preference  I 
have  given  this  evening  to  the  humble 
task  which  you,  reader,  have  before  yon. 
Out  of  a  trivial  circumstance  has  often 
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arisen  indirectly  a  great  start  in  life,  jnst 
as  from  a  small  beginning  has  many  a  man 
proceeded  gradually  to  the  extremity  of 
transgression. 

If  you,  reader,  should  be  one  of  the 
successful  in  the  earth,  let  me  ask  you  to 
do  a  little  good  in  the  way  of  furnishing 
starts  in  life  to  those  who,  through  want 
of  them,  are  pining  and  fading.  I  am 
loth  to  believe  of  any  bad  or  weak  man 
that  he  is  irreclaimable.  Would  you  be 
kind  enough  "  to  bang  the  door"  ?  You 
see  you  want  to  startle  him  out  of  himself. 
What  the  man  needs  is  a  new  chance. 
My  thoughts  turn  to  my  earlier  school- 
days. I  behold  myself,  a  child  of  five  or 
six,  seated  on  a  form.  In  my  left  hand  is 
a  slate,  in  my  right  a  pencil.  I  am  very 
miserable,  for  I  am  over  a  line  in  an  addi- 
tion sum  where  there  are  all  high  figures. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  master  it,  and  con- 
sequently it  has  mastered  me.  It  has 
mastered  me  so  that  I  have  become  much 
distressed,  so  distressed  that  at  last  a  deep 
thick  fog  has  settled  upon  my  puny  facul- 
ties. I  have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of 
utter  helplessness.  For  the  time  I  am  an 
idiot — an  obstinate  idiot.  No  amount  of 
goading  would  extract  from  me  an  answer 
to  the  simplest  question.  A  dead- weight 
of  despondency  is  upon  me.  I  can  but 
moan  ;  my  wretchedness  is  beyond  all  ex- 
pression. The  judicious  school-mistress 
sees  the  state  of  the  case.  She  releases 
me  from  the  crushing  burden.  My  scared 
wits  return.  I  am  free.  I  go  away  for  a 
time,  and  afterward,  when  I  set  to  work 
afresh^  I  come  off  victorious. 

Now,  you  observe,  it  is  this  kind  of 
treatment  which  many  very  big  children 
require.  They  want  a  fresh  start.  The 
jibbing  horse  to  which  I  referred  at  the 
outset  cared  not  at  all  for  the  coachman's 
coaxing  or  the  conductor's  conciliatory 
patting.  But  the  banging  the  door  was 
irresistible.  It  threw  him  off  his  wrong 
train  of  thought.  That  banging  of  the 
door  was  so  associated  in  his  recollection 
with  the  resumption  of  progress,  that  his 
legs  went  forward  in  spite  of  him.  And 
there  are  men  who  have  gone  wrong, 
whether  through  willfulness  or  weakness, 
into  whom  you  must  put  quite  a  new  spirit 
before  you  can  get  them  at  all  right.  If 
you  can  not  do  this  all  at  once,  you  must 
do  it  by  degrees.  If  I  had  a  son,  for  in- 
stance, given  to  intemperance,  I  should 
hear  with  a  grim  sort  of  approval  that  he 
contemplated  training  for  a  prize-fight.    It 


would,  indeed,  be  very  shocking  to  think 
of  such  a  degrading  fancy  possessing  him, 
but  then,  you  see,  this  fancy  would  be 
totally  incompatible  with  his  habits  of 
drinking.  In  following  it  out,  l^e  would, 
at  all  events,  have  to  surrender  the  worse 
propensity.  And  there  would  be  hope  in 
this.  You  know  we  are  apt  to  say,  when 
a  pain  which  has  been  long  worrying  in 
one  locality  shifts  to  another,  that  it  is  a 
sign  of  its  going  altogether.  And  this 
fresh  start  of  my  son's,  odious  as  it  would 
be,  would  lead  me  to  anticipate  the  final 
expulsion  of  the  bad  spirit  which  was  in 
him.  My  good  Christian  reader,  if  you 
have  any  regard  for  one  whom  you  see 
going  gradually  down-hill  in  measured, 
orderly  fashion,  as  though  his  course  were 
perfectly  natural  and  right,  oh  !  don't  be 
contented  with  gently  twitching  his  coat- 
tails  and  whispering  that  he  has  mistaken 
the  way.  Lay  hold  of  him  with  all  your 
might  and  main ;  drag  his  face  round  in 
the  other  direction.  Scare  him,  frighten 
him  out  of  his  wits  by  your  frenzied  ges- 
tures, and  thrust  him  back.  And  then, 
true  philanthropist,  when  you  have 
brought  your  wanderer  into  the  right 
path,  you  must  not  at  once  quit  him. 
There  is  something  more  to  be  done. 
You  must  give  him  a  fresh  start 

I  am  afraid  that,  in  a  general  way,  the 
weak  and  stumbling  in  the  world's  rough 

Eath  receive  no  real  consideration  at  the 
ands  of  the  strong  and  sturdy.  This 
seems  a  trite  remark,  and  yet  it  probably 
would  be  contested.  For  the  successful 
man  will  not  grudge  a  little  pecuniary  help 
to  the  lame  competitor  in  life's  race.  I  do 
not  think  we  can  justly  say  wealthy  men, 
in  the  mass,  are  uncharitable  in  the  matter 
of  money.  You  or  I,  reader,  could  pick 
out  many  men  who,  if  we  waited  on  them 
to-morrow,  and  faltered  into  their  ears 
that  we  had  not  had  a  dinner  for  two 
days,  would  be  quite  sincere  in  their  sym- 
pathy, and  readily  hand  us  five  shillings. 
J3ut  how  many  men  do  we  know  who,  if 
we  went  wrong  for  a  while,  would  actively 
endeavor  to  set  us  right,  find  us  a  respect- 
able occupation,  ease  our  embarrassments, 
and  give  us  a  new  start  in  life?  And,  my 
friend,  let  us  not  be  hypocrites,  is  it  not 
just  this  service — a  material  one,  I  grant — 
which  we  can  not  bring  ourselves  to  do  to 
poorly-placed  men  who  hang  about  us? 
You  bemoan  the  condition  of  half-starved 
Green.  Out  comes  the  trifle  which  you 
say  he  is  very  welcome  to,  if  of  any  ser- 
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vice  ;  you  advise  him  strongly  to  try  aud 
make  a  fresh  start,  and  then  you  hurry 
him  off,  because,  you  know,  you  don't  want 
to  have  it  thought  you  are  in  any  way 
mixed  up  with  him.  Or,  I  will  go  the 
length  of  supposing  that  you  would  really 
like  to  help  Green  effectually.  But  what 
a  vexing  man  is  Green !  Where  is  the 
man's  energy,  spirit,  and  determination  ? 
He  does  not  respond  to  the  call  you  make 
upon  him.  You  are  disappointed  at  his 
feebleness.  You  contrast  the  rustiness 
and  imperfect  working  of  his  long-unused 
faculties  "with  your  own  ready  wit  and 
prompt  action.  And  you  are  disgusted. 
Your  benevolence  tires,  and  Green  resumes 
his  journey  down-hill  at  a  pace  accelerated 
to  a  sharp  trot. 

There  are  manv  cases  less  severe  than 
Green's  where  a  kindly  stimulating  influ- 
ence is  still  much  required.  I  hardly 
think  it  possible  for  a  man  ever  to  do  any 
thing  very  well  which  he  has  done  repeat- 
edly before,  and,  according  to  the  univer- 
sal voice,  has  done  very  ill.  If  to  the 
indignant  astonishment  of  Blondin,  as  he 
walked  the  rope  at  that  frightful  hight, 
there  had  floated  upward  a  roar  of  dis- 
approbation instead  <  f  applause,  and  if 
time  after  time  ho  had  only  elicited  the 
same  unfavorable  judgment,  I  fully  be- 
lieve ere  long  he  would  have  fallen.  The 
effect  of  getting  out  of  heart  is  very  seri- 
ous to  some  men.  It  threatens  soon  the 
getting  out  of  truth  and  honesty,  and  all 
they  at  one  time  held  dear.  Encouraging 
words  are  to  some  persons  positive  starts 
in  life.  I  know  myself  how  pleasantly  I 
hold  in  memory  .just  two  or  three  words 
uttered  by  one  with  whom  I  had  but 
slight,  though  highly  prized,  acquaintance, 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  confidence  but  in 
few  men,  and  amongst  those  few  I  was 
numbered.  When  I  see  it  in  the  faces 
and  trace  it  in  the  words  of  other  men  not 
worthy  of  comparison  with  that  friend, 
how  cheaply  I  am  held  and  how  little 
trust  they  repose  in  me,  I  fall  back,  so  to 
speak,  upon  the  support  and  comfort  of 
that  kind  remark.  But  such  words  do 
not  often  come  from  the  quarters  whence 
alone  they  come  with  weight.  Black,  for 
instance,  has  never  heard  such  words. 
And  Black  wants  sustaining  influence  very 
much  more  than  I  do.  For  Black's  knees 
are  weak,  and  his  head  is  bowed.  Black's 
carriage  is  off  the  rails.  Black  is  out  of 
collar.  And  the  world  meets  Black,  and 
encourages  him  by  pointing  out  the  many 


opportunities  in  life  he  has  let  slip,  and 
dilates  on  what  a  prosperous  man  he  might 
have  been,  and  what  a  poor,  wretched, 
shambling,  deplorable  creature  he  is  be- 
come. Soon  Black  will  begin  to  think  his 
case  hopeless,  and  if  it  was  not  so  before, 
it  will  certainly  be  so  then.  You  mast 
not  wonder  next,  if,  out  of  the  gin-palace 
in  broad  day,  there  comes  forth  Black. 
You  must  not  wonder,  then,  if,  presently, 
standing  at  the  Old  Bailey  bar  for  felony, 
you  behold  Black.  And  finally,  you  mast 
not  be  surprised  if,  soon  after,  you  hear 
that  among  the  convicts  on  their  passage 
out  who  threw  off  their  chains  and  mortal 
coil  together,  was  Black. 

I  hold  it,  then,  to  be  most  Christian-like 
to  try  and  start  a  man  afresh,  if  only  by 
inspiriting  words.  I  quail  at  the  bare 
thought  of  losing  heart  and  hope.  You 
know  how  sickening  is  the  sensation  on 
feeling,  when  you  are  ascending  a  high 
hill,  the  ground  loosening  under  your  feet. 
How  completely  your  courage  goes  from 
you,  how  impossible  it  is  at  once  to  regain 
it.  You  are  in  great  peril.  If  there  be 
not  something  near  which  you  can  clutch 
till  your  heart  has  ceased  fluttering,  you 
will  inevitably  roll  to  the  bottom.  Now, 
kind  words  may  be  to  the  man  rapidly 
sinking  in  despair,  that  something  near. 
He  may  grasp  them,  and  be  saved ;  they 
may  prove  to  him  as  a  fresh  start  in  life. 

My  friend,  do  you  ever  suddenly  wake 
to  consciousness  now  time  is  passing  on  ? 
We  let  day  by  day,  week  by  week,  month 
by  month,  and  even  year  by  year,  go  by 
with  scarce  a  thought.  And  then,  with- 
out warning,  there  flashes  upon  the  mind, 
with  positively  painful  intensity,  the  fall, 
broad  fact,  what  a  deal  of  life  s  journey 
has  been  performed,  and  how  steadily  the 
remainder  of  the  way  is  diminishing. 
There  may  be  a  very  merciful  purpose  in 
the  start  which  this  thought  will  occasion. 
The  hour  in  which  such  thought  shall 
fairly  come  home  to  a  man,  nestle  in  bis 
heart,  to  leave  it  never  more  in  this  world, 
will  be  an  hour  which  he  will  think  of 
with  increasing  fondness  as  his  days  grow 
fewer.  It  has  been  said  that  time  should 
be  measured  rather  by  events  than  by 
seasons.  What  a  change  this  year,  now 
so  near  its  close,  may  have  brought  to  us ! 
What  a  start  in  the  right  or  the  wrong 
path !  How  the  mind  may  have  changed, 
acquired  new  stores,  received  new  vigor! 
How  the  spirit  may  have  soared  upward, 
grown  purer  and  holier !    How  the  body 
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may  have  cast  off  weakness,  and  become 
healthy  and  strong !  Or  how  all  may  have 
tended  downward,  the  mind  have  faded, 
the  spirit  sunk,  and  the  body  have  con- 
tracted the  fatal  disorder  which  but  a  little 
time  hence  shall  close  the  scene  ! 

It  is  not  province,  friend  reader,  to 
preach  to  you,  and,  if  it  were,  this  is  no 
sermon-book.  But  ere  ending  these  hum- 
ble jottings  about  starts  in  life,  I  could 
not  refrain  from  just  making  allusion  to 
the  all-important  start  after  better  and 
brighter  things  than  any  on  this  side 
the  grave.  You  remember  those  few 
touching  words  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  he 
lay  dying :  "  Be  a  good  man,  Lockhart ; 
nothing  else  will  comfort  you  when  you 
come  to  lie  here."    In  those  words,  you 


see,  is  a  broad,  absolute,  undeniable  truth. 
There  is  only  one  way  of  preparing  for 
that  awful  journey.  ^There  is  only  one 
way  which  will  insure  your  waiting  com- 
posedly the  mysterious  start  which  the 
doctor  has  told  your  half-scared  friends 
down  -  stairs  you  are  just  about  to 
take.  To-morrow  they  will  shut  up  the 
house,  get  the  mourning  ready,  and  ar- 
range about  the  funeral.  Some  will  be 
very  sorry  you  are  gone,  (just  the  one  or 
two  the  leaving  whom  made  you  so  sad,) 
and  others  will  talk  jauntily  of  your  many 
defects.  But  with  you  will  be  all  peace, 
if  you  have  but  followed  the  great  novel- 
ist's advice,  and  been  "  a  good  man"  in  this 
world  below. 


From    Ghimben'i   Journal. 
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The  province  of  Dalarne,  or  Dalecarlia,  I 
as  southern  nations  call  it,  was  known  in 
old  times  as  the  right  arm  of  Sweden,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  mines  of  copper  and 
iron,  but  also  for  its  high-spirited  and  in- 
dependent   peasantry,  whom    no  feudal 
baron  might  oppress,  and  no  foreign  foe 
invade    with    impunity.      Their    weight 
thrown   into  the  scale  in  times  of  civil 
strife,  was  generally  sufficient  to  turn  it  in 
favor  of  their  chosen  prince  or  party. 
They  had  mainly  helped  Gustavus  V  asa, 
first  in  freeing  the  land  from  the  Danish 
yoke,  and  secondly  in  planting  the  Refor- 
mation   and   the  Lutheran  ritual  firmly 
among  its  people.    Stanch  Lutherans  and 
stout-hearted     Swedes,    the    Dalecarlian 
peasants  remain  to  this  day ;  neither  the 
wealth  of  the  mines  nor  the  spirit  of  the 
peasantry  has  been  worked  away  in  that 
out-of-the-world  province.    The  strife  be- 
tween it  and  .its  neighbor  Norway  has 
burned  out  long  ago,  though  it  was  the 
longest-lived  of  Europe's  border-wars ;  so 


has  the  epidemical  dread  of  witchcraft, 
though  its  latest  returns  were  among 
those  hardy  northern  men ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing tale,  which  occurred  in  the  last  of 
them,  and  proved  its  complete  cure,  is  as 
well  authenticated  as  Swedish  records  and 
state  papers  can  make  it. 

While  Queen  Christina  was  reigning  at 
Stockholm,  patronizing  science,  corre- 
sponding with  half  the  learned  men  of  En- 
rope,  and  with  no  thought  of  abdication, 
or  turning  Catholic,  that  her  subjects 
were  aware  of,  Dame  ELsan  Ketler  was 
also  reigning  over  her  own  gard ;  that  is 
to  say,  farmhouse  and  steading,  and  over 
the  village  of  Karlscopen,  conducting  its 
gossip,  supervising  its  manners  and  mor- 
als, and  firmly  intending  never  to  abdi- 
cate at  all.  The  village  of  Karlscopen 
consisted  of  six  gards  beside  her  own, 
scattered  along  a  narrow  valley,  which 
was  sheltered  on  the  north  by  an  old  pine- 
forest,  and  opening  on  the  south  to  far* 
stretching   upland   pastures,  which   the 
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short  Swedish  summer  covered  with  grass 
and  juniper-bushes.    The  bond,   or  pea- 
sants, who  lived  there  were  all  well  to  do 
in  their  station ;  had   cows  and  sheep, 
oxen  and  old-fashioned  plows,  with  which 
they  tilled  their  farms,  and  got  good  crops 
of  barley,  rye,  and  turnips.    The  men  of 
the  valley  were  reckoned  good  farmers ; 
the  women  were  notable  cheese  and  sau- 
sage-makers, spinners  of  wool  and  flax, 
bakers  of  barley-bread,   and  brewers  of 
beer ;  but  over  them  and  over  all  their 
works    and  ways,  Dame    Elsan    Ketler 
reigned  and  ruled  without  a  rival  or  a 
gainsayer.     It  was  true  that  Dame  Elsan 
had   a  husband,  but  honest  Hams  had 
been  brought  into  subjection  during  the 
course  of  the  honeymoon,  and  having  now 
borne  the  yoke  for  fifteen  years,  was  too 
well  broken  in  to  be  of  any  account,  ex- 
cept in  performing  the  duties  she  com- 
manded.    It  was  true  that  Dame  Elsan 
had  one  son  and  two  daughters,  but  they 
had  been  early  taught  to  venerate  their 
mother's  wisdom,  and  acknowledge  her 
indisputable  authority.     So  Dame  Elsan 
reigned  over  family,  house,  and  farm ;  and 
in  right  of  that   rule,  over  the  families, 
houses,  and  farms  of  the  village  too.     The 
Ketlers  had  constituted,  time  immemorial, 
the  rank  and  fashion  of  Karlscopen ;  their 
farm  was   the   largest   and   most  fertile, 
their  stock  of  cattle  and  sheep  was  the 
best,  their  gard  was  the  oldest  in  all  the 
village.     Ketlers  had  lived  there  before 
the  Vasa's  time ;  sons  of  theirs  in  the  pre- 
ceding generation  had  marched  to  Ger- 
many   with    the    great     Gustavus,    and 
brought  back  spoils  of  silver  cups  and 
silk  curtains,  their  gain  from  the  Thirty 
Years'   War.    In  short,  they  were  the 
china,  the  cream,  and  the  flower  of  the 
valley ;  and  having  talents  equal  to  her 
"SfgtfiQO — for  in   spinning,  brewing,  and 
sausage-i^aking,  Dame  Elsan  could  give 
the  most  accomplished  of  her  neighbors 
lessons — the  spouse,  and  decidedly  better- 
half  of  Hams  Ketler  took  the  lead,  and 
kept  it.    Moreover,  what  does  not  gene- 
rally happen  to   chiefs  and   leaders   any 
where,  was  the  case  with  her :  Dame  El- 
san was  satisfied  with  her  own  govern- 
ment at  home  and  abroad.    The  house 
prospered  under  her  management ;  it  was 
strict  and  prudent,  at  times  approaching 
the  borders  of  stinginess ;  so  the  Ketlers 
grew  rich.     The  neighbors  with  one  con- 
sent   acknowledged    her    superiority    in 
every  thing ;  Hams  went  in  the  way  she 


chalked  out  for  him ;  son  and  daughters 
followed  his  dutiful  example;  the  linen, 
the  beer,  and  the  sausages  turned  out 
well ;  yet,  as  all  human  felicity  is  found  to 
have  some  drawback,  there  was  one  to 
Dame  Elsan's  abundant  share  of  it— for 
she  could  never  rear  a  calf. 

The  offspring  of  her  cows,  numerous  as 
they  were  every  6ummer,  died  after  a  few 
days',  or  at  best  a  few  weeks'  trial  of 
kine-life.     Old   and    censorious  people- 
there  were  such  even  in  Karlscopen — ven- 
tured to  whisper  by  their  own  firesides 
that  the  dame  skimmed   the  milk    her 
calves  had,  too  closely.    Her  own  account 
of  the  matter  was,  that  she  had  tried 
every  method  a  sensible  woman   could 
think  of,  but  it  was  all  of  no  use,  not  a 
calf  would  live;  and  when  particularly 
exasperated  on  the  subject,  the  dame  was 
in  the  habit  of  hinting  that  there  must 
have  been  something  unlucky  about  her 
mother-in-law,  with  whom  she  had  never 
been  on  good  terms,  and  was  not  yet, 
though  the  grass  of  ten  summers  Lad 
grown  about  the  old  woman's  headstone 
in  the  village  churchyard.    Dame  Elsan 
was  spinning  in  her  farmhouse  porch  one 
warm  afternoon  in  the  middle  of  July,  a 
season  when  there  is  long  day  and  little 
night  in  Dalarne,  when  nuts  grow  brown 
in   the  forest,  and  grain  yellow  in  the 
fields   under  twenty  hours  of  sunshine, 
and   every  hand  is  busy  getting  in  the 
various  crops  of  the  year,  which  come  all 
at  once  to  ripeness.    Her  husband  and 
son  were  in  the  field  with  the  reapers, 
cutting  down  the  barley ;  her  daughters 
and  maids  were  making  hay  in  the  mea- 
dow ;  and  she  sat  there  alone,  turning  ber 
wheel  with  a  slow,  steady  hum,  and  mus- 
ing on  that  one  black  spot  in  the  general 
whiteness  of  her  days.    The  population  of 
Dame  Elsan's  cow-house  had    been  in- 
creased that  same  week  by  two  calves, 
but  one  of  them  had  died  on  the  preced- 
ing day,  and  the  other  seemed  about  to 
follow  its  example.    It  was  very  hard 
that  all  the  Ketlers'  cows  were  henceforth 
to  be  strangers,  not  reared  on  their  own 
farm;  very  unlucky,  the  dame  thought; 
all  Karlscopen  were  remarking  the  fact ; 
who  knew  what  they  might  say  about  it  ? 
It  was  certainly  no  credit  to  the  family. 
She  would  have  given  any  thing  to  have 
that  blot    on    their    escutcheon   washed 
away ;  but  the  dame  was  at  her  wits9  end, 
and  her  recollections,  as  usual,  went  back 
to  the  long-deceased  mother-in-law. 
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Suddenly,  the  deep  stillness  of  the  vil- 
lage street,  which  lay  bare  under  the 
breezeless  air  and  downward-sloping  sun, 
was  broken  by  a  coming  step,  and  looking 
up,  the  dame  saw  what  was  not  common 
in  Karlscopen,  the  face  of  a  stranger.  He 
was  a  tall  young  man,  somewhat  lank  and 
thin,  as  if  his  fare  had  not  been  of  the 
best ;  his  black  cloth  gown  and  cap  were 
worn  threadbare,  dusty  and  travel-soiled, 
but  in  the  fashion  of  the  time :  they  pro- 
claimed him  to  be  a  young  deacon  or  can- 
didate for  the  Lutheran  ministry,  who, 
having  finished  his  course  at  the  universi- 
ty, was  employed  on  what  might  be  called 
the  outlying  business  of  the  church,  cate- 
chising the  young,  visiting  the  sick,  and 
looking  after  the  state  of  morals  in  remote 
and  out-of-the-way  villages.  The  deacons 
in  those  days  were  the  poor  scholars  of 
Sweden,  known  to  be  college-bred,  and 
therefore  in  high  esteem  among  the  north- 
ern peasantry,  who,  though  rustic  enough 
themselves,  have  always  respected  learn- 
ing ;  known  also  to  be  poor,  and  there- 
fore ready  to  accept,  or  rather  to  expect, 
hospitable  entertainment.  Thus  Dame 
Elsan  was  not  surprised  when  the  stran- 
ger stopped  at  her  porch  with  "  Good-day, 
mother.  Have  you  a  drop  of  skim-milk, 
or  small-beer,  or  even  a  cup  of  spring- 
water  to  spare  a  thirsty  traveler  ?" 

"  Come  in,  sir,"  said  the  dame. 

Prudent  though  she  was,  the  Ketlers' 
house  was  not  to  be  disgraced  by  stingy 
behavior  to  a  deacon.  The  traveler  was 
courteously  invited  into  the  family-room, 
established  in  the  best  seat — a  huge  arm- 
chair, ornamented  with  quaint  carvings, 
and  fixed  hard  by  the  hearth,  on  which 
the  wood-fire  burned  low  that  summer- 
day.  There  he  was  served  with  the  best 
of  her  new  cheese,  barley-bread,  and 
home-brewed  ale ;  and  as  the  good-man- 
ners of  Dalarne  required,  Dame  Elsan 
brought  in  her  spinning-wheel,  and  sat 
down  opposite  to  enliven  his  repast  with 
her  conversation.  Its  chief  subjects  were 
of  course  Karscopen  and  the  Ketlers. 
The  deacon  inquired  kindly  after  the 
whole  village  ;  Dame  Elsan,  being  the 
head-woman,  was  able  to  give  him  a 
good  account  of  them,  including  her  own 
household.  Hams  was  a  good  sort  of  a 
man  on  the  whole,  though  rather  stiff- 
necked  and  hard  to  advise  at  times ;  young 
Hams  was  like  his  father;  but  she  did 
her  best  to  manage  them  both.  Emma 
and  Elda  would  be  good  housekeepers, 
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she  must  say,  though  they  were  her 
daughters :  she  hoped  they  would  get 
good  husbands,  and  manage  them  well. 
The  deacon  appeared  deeply  interested  in 
the  whole  family,  as  the  new  cheese  dis- 
appeared before  his  knife.  The  dame  en- 
tered into  a  more  particular  statement  of 
household  affairs — their  crops,  their  cattle, 
the  linen  she  had  in  store  for  the  girls 
against  their  wedding-days,  her  great  suc- 
cesses in  all  domestic  achievements,  and 
the  causes  of  thankfulness  the  Ketlers  had 
in  general. 

"You  are  a  very  fortunate  woman, 
mother,"  said  the  deacon.  "  In  all  my 
travels,  I  have  not  met  with  any  to  whom 
Providence  has  been  more  kind ;  and  1 
am  glad  to  see  you  acknowledge  it  with  a 
thankful  heart." 

"  I  do,  sir,  to  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion, in  church  on  Sundays,  and  every 
night  at  my  prayers  ;  so  does  Hams,  poor 
man,  when  I  remind  him  of  it.  But,  sir, 
there  is  one  thing  that  troubles  us  both, 
principally  me,  because  it  is  a  housewife's 
concern,  and  Hams  has  scarcely  sense 
enough;"  and  Dame  Elsan  made  a  full 
disclosure  of  her  trials  and  regrets  in  the 
matter  of  the  dying  calves.  It  was  not 
merely  in  hopes  of  sympathy  that  the 
good  woman  spoke;  the  belief  in  spells 
and  charms  to  secure  human  wishes  and 
ward  off  misfortunes  was  strong  among 
the  Swedish  peasantry  at  the  time,  as  it 
was  among  those  of  our  own  England, 
then  under  the  protectorate  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  Learned  men  of  any  profes- 
sion were  supposed  to  know,  if  they  did 
not  practice  them.  The  deacon,  though 
intended  for  the  ministry,  had  studied  at 
Upsala ;  a  vague  tradition  of  the  pagan 
temple  it  had  supplanted  still  hung  round 
that  university;  and  nothing  could  per- 
suade the  populace  that  occult  learning 
was  not  cultivated  there.  Might  not  the 
deacon,  then,  in  return  for  her  hospitable 
entertainment  and  friendly  confidence,  be 
able  to  assist  Dame  Elsan  out  of  her  diffi- 
culty, and  give  her  some  charm  to  keep 
death  from  the  cowhouse?  It  was  not 
indeed  consistent  with  his  holy  office  and 
expected  call  to  the  pulpit ;  but  then  he 
was  a  learned  man,  had  been  at  Upsala : 
she  would  pay  any  thing  he  pleased  to 
ask,  and  keep  the  secret  all  her  life.  The 
spinning-wheel  was  stopped,  and  her  re- 
quests and  promises  made  in  a  low  hur- 
ried tone,  as  the  deacon  rose  to  go,  for 
the  cheese  was  finished,  and  the  sun  wear- 
id 
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ing  down.  He  stood  leaning  his  arms  on 
the  back  of  the  chair  for  a  few  minutes,  as 
if  in  earnest  consideration,  while  the  dame 
pressed  her  suit,  and  plied  him  with  every 
argument  the  could  think  of,  the  last 
being  ten  rix-dollars  in  hard  silver.  At 
length  he  looked  up  with  a  sort  of  smile  ; 
it  was  a  good  omen  ;  Dame  Elsan's  cour- 
age rose.  "  Do,  sir,  for  pity's  sake,  take 
them,  and  give  me  the  charm.  I  know 
you  can  do  it ;  you  learned  men  can  do 
any  thing  of  that  kind.  It  will  take  the 
disgrace  off  our  house.  No  mortal  shall 
ever  hear  a  syllabic  about  it  from  me ; 
and  I  am  sure  the  ten  dollars  will  be  of 
use  to  you." 

"  We  never  take  money  for  such  things, 
mother,"  said  the  deacon ;  "  but  if  you 
make  me  a  present  of  five  dollars,  as  my 
gown  is  rather  thin,  and  my  shoes  nearly 
worn  out,  I  won't  refuse  it.  Leave  me 
alone  here,  and  I'll  write  something  which 
will  be  of  service  to  you  and  the  calves ;" 
and  taking  out  his  pocket-book,  ink-horn, 
and  pen,  he  began  to  write  something  on 
a  blank  leaf,  while  Dame  Elean  hurried  out 
to  the  porch,  turned  her  face  to  the  east, 
and  piously  repeated  her  prayers,  to  keep 
off  the  evil  spirits  who  might  be  at  hand 
on  such  an  occasion.  While  thus  engaged, 
however,  she  chanced  to  lift  her  eyes,  and 
saw  her  maid  Roskin  coming  in  from  the 
field  as  she  had  been  ordered,  to  assist  in 
preparing  the  substantial  supper  which 
closes  the  harvest-day  in  Sweden.  Now, 
Roskin's  tongue  was  a  weapon  which 
even  her  managing  mistress  could  not 
keep  in  order,  and  she  had  an  eye 
keen  enough  to  match:  news -telling 
and  gossip-carrying  were  her  delights. 
If  the  deacon  were  seen  writing  or  giv- 
ing that  paper,  the  secret  must  be 
known  to  all  Karlscopen.  In  flew  Dame 
Elsan  with :  "  O  sir !  for  goodness's  sake, 
stop ;  there's  Roskin  coming."  But  the 
maid  had  observed  her  mistress,  guessed 
there  was  something  in  the  wind,  and  in- 
creased her  speed.  She  was  already  on 
the  threshold  when  the  deacon  folded  up 
the  paper  he  had  been  writing,  sealed  it 
with  black  wax,  and  the  impress  of  a  ring 
he  wore,  put  up  his  ink-horn  and  pocket- 
book,  and  whispered :  "  Come  out  with 
me,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  to  do."  Out 
went  the  stranger,  and  out  went  Dame 
Elsan,  to  the  great  amazement  of  her  maid, 
who  got  a  frowning  order  to  make  up  the 
tire,  and  get  on  the  soup-pot  instantly. 
Roskin  saw  them  walk  away  to  the  corner 


of  the  cow-house,  where  they  stood  for  a 
minute  or  two,  while  the  stranger  whis- 
pered something  to  her  mistress,  gave 
something  into  her  right  hand,  took  some- 
thing from  her  left,  appeared  to  bid  her  a 
civil  good-day,  and  marched  rapidly  down 
the  village  street.  The  dame  stood  look- 
ing after  him,  then  looked  at  her  own 
right  hand,  passed  what  it  contained  un- 
der her  kirtle,  came  back  to  the  house, 
and  fell  to  getting  the  supper  ready,  with 
a  long  account  of  the  catechising  and  good 
counsels  which  the  pious  young  deacon 
had  given  her.  It  was  repeated  with  va- 
riations and  enlargements  to  her  house- 
hold when  they  came  in  from  work,  and 
to  all  her  neighbors  in  turn.  Indeed,  it 
was  thought  Dame  Elsan  made  rather  too 
much  of  the  subject.  "  One  would  think 
a  deacon  had  never  come  to  a  house  in 
Karlscopen  before,"  remarked  the  most 
censorious,  of  course  very  privately ;  but 
all  the  Ketlers  were  edinea,  except  Ros- 
kin, who  never  could  find  out,  ana  dared 
not  inquire  what  had  been  given  and 
taken  at  the  corner  of  the  cow-house. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  maid 
would  keep  such  a  problem  for  her  private 
meditation.  All  the  housewives  in  the 
village  heard,  and  endeavored  to  solve  it 
with  conjectures  more  or  less  charitable ; 
but  as  tnev  also  stood  in  awe  of  Dame 
Elsan,  no  inquiries  could  be  ventured  on. 
If  honest  Hams  ever  got  an  inkling,  he 
was  a  well-managed  husband,  and  jealousy 
is  not  the  failing  of  the  hardy  northern 
men.  Besides,  the  young  deacon  never 
again  made  his  appearance  at  Karlscopen, 
and  the  one  eye-witness,  Roskin,  got 
married  in  the  following  year  to  a  peasant 
living  in  a  distant  village.  The  tale  of  the 
cow-house  comer  died  out,  or  was  kept 
alive  only  by  tenacious  memories,  yet  Iran 
the  time  of  its  occurrence,  all  her  neigh- 
bors remarked  that  Dame  Elsan's  calves 
lived  and  prospered,  till  her  success  in 
rearing  them  became  as  notable  through- 
out the  country  as  her  failure  had  been 
before.  In  a  land  of  such  lone  hard  win- 
ters, where  cattle  are  so  valuable,  no  suc- 
cess could  be  more  envied  or  sought  after; 
and  how  it  got  abroad  nobody  could  tell, 
but  strangers  began  to  arrive  from  distant 
villages  and  outlying  farms  with  the  kind- 
est inquiries  after  Dame  Elsan  Ketler,  and 
generally  bringing  presents  in  their  hands. 
They  came  and  they  went,  to  the  wonder 
of  Karlscopen ;  and  as  the  nearest  neigh- 
bors are  the  last  to  make  any  signal  Ss- 
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covery,  they  puzzled  themselves  over  the  | 
fact  to  no  purpose.  Whatever  influence 
brought  the  visitors  and  presents  to  her 
house,  it  was  Dame  Elsan's  policy  to  keep 
them  in  the  dark ;  and  as  the  cup  of  her 
prosperity  was  now  full,  and  the  black 
spot  washed  out,  she  reigned  over  them 
with  more  absolute  sway  than  ever. 

Full  cups  and  absolute  sway  are  apt  to 
grow  empty  and  limited  in  the  course  of 
twenty  years.  That  space  of  time  brought 
great  revolutions  to  many  a  land  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century: 
England  was  changed  from  a  common- 
wealth to  a  kingdom;  Sweden  lost  her 
Queen  Christina,  and  got  two  successive 
kings  instead ;  and  Dalarne  got  a  duke 
of  its  own,  who  governed  the  province 
prudently,  and  made  a  deal  out  of  its 
mines.  There  were  revolutions  in  the 
Ketler  farmhouse,  too,  quite  as  important 
to  its  inhabitants,  though  they  came  more 
slowly  and  with  less  report.  Dame  El- 
san's daughters  grew  up,  married,  and  got 
the  provided  linen  ;  honest  Hams  went  to 
reside  beside  his  oft-accused  mother  in  the 
village  churchyard ;  Hams  the  younger 
reigned  or  rather  served  in  his  stead,  for, 
like  a  discreet  Dalecarlian,  he  brought 
home  a  wife,  as  soon  as  convenient,  to 
manage  the  house  and  him.  His  mother 
might  have  been  thought  sufficient  for 
that  business.  She  did  not  entirely  ap- 
prove of  the  match ;  it  was  the  one  thing  in 
which  Hams  the  second  had  gone  against 
her  mind.  Her  daughter  in-law  was  aware 
of  that,  and  being  a  woman  of  the  same 
spirit,  open  war  was  declared  between 
them  before  the  wedding  festivities  were 
fairly  over.  The  dame  set  up  her  camp 
in  one  end  of  the  farmhouse,  which  she 
claimed  as  her  jointure,  by  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  province :  her  share  of  the 
cow-house  and  granary  had  to  be  portion- 
ed off  the  rest,  her  part  of  the  farm-fields 
fenced  in ;  but  the  rival  queens  contrived 
to  have  encounters  nevertheless,  concern- 
ing which  the  whole  village  asked  with 
considerable  astonishment,  How  Hams 
could  live  through  the  perpetual  broil  1 

Making  war  on  one  s  daughter-in-law, 
and  receiving  visitors  on  errands  not  to  be 
explained,  however  well  watched  they 
may  be,  are  not  apt  to  improve  one's  tem- 
per or  repute.  The  once  thrifty,  high- 
handed, and  outspoken  dame  had  become 
a  cross,  anxious,  uneasy  old  woman  ;  her 
prudence  had  narrowed  into  perfect  parsi- 


mony, though  she  was  known  to  be  the 
richest  dowager  in  Karlscopen.  Besides 
her  part  of  farmhouse,  stock,  and  land,  no- 
body in  the  village  could  boast  so  much 
fine  linen,  or  so  many  silver  spo6ns,  rings, 
and  buckles,  mostly  paid  in  tribute  by 
those  far-coming  visitors.  But  Dame  El- 
san's reign  was  over ;  the  poorest  cottage 
in  Karlscopen  disdained  to  receive  her 
laws;  the  farm-servants  took  part  with 
her  daughter-in-law ;  the  boys  called  her 
u  Mother  Miser ;"  and  Hams's  wife,  after 
vainly  endeavoring  to  make  out  what  the 
visitors  wanted,  and  claiming  share  of 
their  presents,  averred  that  there  must  be 
something  particularly  bad  transacted  in 
her  mother-in-law's  end  of  the  farmhouse. 
So  the  twenty  years  ran  to  their  close, 
and  as  that  came  on,  there  came  over  all 
Dalarne,  whence  or  how  no  man  could  tell 
— for  who  can  trace  out  the  spring  of  a  pop- 
ular ferment  ? — a  mighty  dread  of  witch- 
craft, and  a  general  discovery  of  witches  in 
every  quarter.  The  strange  sufferings  and 
troubles  of  the  people  in  consequence 
would  fill  a  volume  of  very  grotesque 
reading ;  they  saw  everything,  from  talk- 
ing dogs  to  pigs  drawing  barrels  full  of 
fire ;  they  heard  all  manner  of  sounds  in 
the  air,  in  the  village  churchyards,  and  in 
the  dark  corners  of  their  own  houses. 
Scores  of  people  were  accused,  and  con- 
fessed their  guilt,  with  wondrous  and  most 
circumstantial  tales  of  their  nightly  flights 
on  broomsticks  and  dead  pine-branches, 
carrying  children  with  them  to  Blakulla, 
a  rocky  and  desolate  isle  in  the  Baltic, 
many  a  mile  from  the  nearest  land,  where 
they  were  received  by  the  enemy  of  man- 
kind in  person,  under  whose  superintend- 
ence they  baked,  brewed,  feasted,  and  in- 
itiated the  children  into  his  special  service. 
Ridiculous  as  these  tales  may  seem  to 
nineteenth-century  readers,  they  fill  the 
law -records  and  parish -registers  of  the 
period,  and  appear  to  be  but  a  northern  and 
later  edition  of  the  doings  inquired  after 
and  legislated  for  by  our  own  Long  Parli- 
ment.  The  executions  were  far  more  nu- 
merous, though  the  ferment  lasted  only 
five  years ;  eighteen  persons  in  the  parish 
of  Mora  were  known  to  have  been  put  to 
death  in  one  day  for  witchcraft ;  and  the 
number  of  the  accused  were  so  great,  that 
Duke  Charles  refused  to  sign  many  of  the 
death-warrants,  for  fear  of  depopulating 
his  province.  Either  owing  to  its  remote 
situationv  or  the  less  excitable  character  of 
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its  inhabitants,  Karlscopen  was  the  latest 
in  all  Dalarne  to  find  out  a  witch,  but  it 
came  to  the  discovery  at  last. 

In  a  battle  of  more  than  common  fierce- 
ness, Dame  Elsan's  daughter-in-law,  see- 
ing that  no  share  of  the  presents  was  to 
bo  had,  launched  forth  in  a  denunciation  of 
her  husband's  mother ;  declaring  her  con- 
viction that  the  dame  was  a  witch  ;  that 
she  had  seen  her,  at  unaccountable  times 
and  places,  gathering  hemlock,  and  other- 
wise singularly  employed;  and  triumph- 
antly referred  to  the  unexplained  visits  as 
proofs  of  her  accusation.  The  neighbors 
heard  the  charge,  they  had  also  heard  the 
tales  of  witchcraft  from  distant  villages  ; 
Roskin's  observations  turned  up  in  the  old 
people's  memories.  The  dame  was  cross, 
unpopular,  and  given  to  hidden  ways  ;  at 
auy  rate,  the  visitors  and  the  presents 
were  undeniable.  Sundry  girls  and  boys 
immediately  began  to  assert  that  she  had 
been  endeavoring  to  seduce  them  to  Bla- 
kulla ;  some  had  discovered  her  in  the 
shape  of  a  back  cat ;  some  had  seen  her  pre- 
paring to  mount  a  broomstick ;  and  some 
liad  escaped  her  spells  only  by  boiling  a 
horse-shoe,  and  carrying  sprigs  of  the 
mountain-ash  about  them.  These  infor- 
mations were  given  to  the  authorities,  and 
Dame  Elsan  was  arrested  at  her  spinning- 
wheel.  To  the  surprise  of  every  body,  she 
attempted  no  denial,  no  defense,  but  al- 
lowed herself  to  be  conducted  to  prison  in 
Skara,  the  nearest  town,  which,  being  the 
see  of  a  bishop  and  the  seat  of  a  provin- 
cial court,  was  the  scene  of  many  a  witch's 
trial,  the  Lutheran  bishops  having  a  spe- 
cial cognizance  of  such  cases.  The  episco- 
pal crosier  was  at  that  time  wielded  by  a 
scion  of  the  Svedburg  family,  newly  pro- 
moted to  the  see,  but  known  to  be  a  con- 
scientious and  zealous  bishop.  His  pre- 
ferment was  said  to  have  been  owing  to 
his  preaching  before  Duke  Charles  against 
the  sins  of  the  times,  particularly  the  black 
and  dreadful  one  of  witchcraft,  which  he 
averred  had  been  permitted  to  overspread 
the  land  on  account  of  its  giving  way  to 
foreign  fashions  and  luxuries.  The  Bishop 
had  come  into  his  diocese  with  a  publicly 
expressed  determination  to  war  against, 
and,  if  possible,  root  out  that  peculiar 
service  of  Satan,  and  Dame  Elsan  Kctler 
was  the  first  name  on  the  list  of  those  to 
be  tried  before  him.  Her  position  in  Karl- 
scopen, her  respectable  life  and  connec- 
tions, and  the  mystery  which  had  puzzled 
her  neighborhood  for  so  many  years,  drew 


a  great  concourse  to  the  court  on  her  trial- 
day. 

The  court-house  was  full  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  all  breathless  and  eager  with 
ears  and  eyes.  The  Bishop  in  his  robes, 
with  clerks  and  assessors,  took  the  seat  of 
judgment,  and  the  dame  was  brought  to 
the  bar. 

"  My  lord,"  she  said,  in  reply  to  his  first 
question,  "  I  am  guilty ;  put  yourself  to 
no  more  trouble  with  me.  I  acknowledge 
that  I  have  practiced  witchcraft  for  twen- 
ty years  bygone,  and  deserve  to  die.  But 
O  my  lord  !  is  there  any  chance  of  mercy 
for  my  poor  soul  ?" 

"Confess  your  crimes,  woman,"  said 
the  good  Bishop.  "  I  will  give  you  time 
to  repent  and  pray,  and  no  truly  repent- 
ant sinner  shall  be  lost." 

"  I  confess,  my  lord,"  said  Dame  Elsan, 
falling  on  her  knees,  though  I  have  never 
gone  to  Blakulla,  nor  carried  away  any 
child,  yet  I  have  practiced  witchcraft  by 
means  of  a  charm  which  was  given  me  by 
a  traveling  deacon  twenty  years  ago,  when 
my  mind  was  troublea  concerning  the 
calves  that  died  from  me ;  and  it  is  sewed 
under  the  lining  of  my  right-foot  shoe." 

"  Take  it  out  immediately,  and  show  it 
to  me,"  said  the  Bishop,  looking  as  if  a 
sudden  recollection  had  struck  him.  The 
dame  took  off  her  shoe,  ripped  the  lining, 
and  produced  out  of  it  a  minute  leather 
bag,  out  of  which  she  took  a  small,  closely- 
folded  note  sealed  with  black  wax.  The 
Bishop  took  it,  broke  the  seal,  read  it,  and 
looked  up  like  one  found  guilty  himself. 

"  What  did  the  deacon  bid  you  do  with 
your  calves  when  he  gave  you  this  charm V* 
he  demanded. 

"  He  bade  me  give  them  four  pints  of 
milk  that  never  saw  water  or  skimmer,  in 
a  beechwood  pail,  after  sunrise,  at  high 
noon,  and  before  sunset,  in  the  name  of 
Mantecoras,"  said  Dame  Elsan — "  to  keep 
the  charm  in  the  lining  of  my  right-foot 
shoe,  and  strike  every  calf  three  times 
with  it  before  nightfall." 

"  And  have  you  done  so  ?"  inquired  the 
Bishop. 

"  I  have,  my  lord,  sinner  that  I  am,w 
rejlied  the  dame;  "  and  also  made  much 
wicked  profit  by  lending  the  charm  to  peo- 
ple far  and  near  when  their  calves  were  in 
danger." 

"  W  ell,  my  good  woman,  rise  from  your 
knees,  for  it  is  my  turn  to  confess  now, 
and  listen  all  you  that  can  hear,19  said  the 
Bishop.    "  This  paper  is  no  charm,  but  ft 
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foolish  rhyme  which  I  wrote — to  my  shame 
be  it  spoken — when  a  traveling  deacon  in 
the  village  of  Karlscopen.  I  chanced  to 
call  at  this  good  woman's  house  ;  she  hos- 
pitably entertained  me,  told  me  her  trou- 
bles concerning  the  death  of  her  calves, 
and  finding  that  she  was  ignorant  enough 
to  take  me  for  one  skilled  in  magic,  be- 
cause I  had  studied  at  Upsala,  I  took  a 
present  of  five  dollars  from  her,  because 
my  purse  happened  to  be  empty  at  the 
time,  advised  her  to  give  the  calves  good 
milk  in  a  mysterious  manner,  and  wrote 
on  this  paper : 

*  The  calf  may  be  white,  the  calf  may  be  red, 
And  if  it's  not  living,  it  must  be  dead.' 

This  nonsense  the  poor  woman  has  carried 
in  her  right-foot  snoe,  believed  herself  to 
be  doing  wonders  with  it  for  twenty  years, 
and  might  have  been  executed  on  her  own 
confession  for  the  crime  of  witchcraft, 
through  my  foolish  and  inconsiderate 
frolic:" 


It  was  said  there  was  nobody  in  all  the 
court-house  more  difficult  to  convince  of 
her  innocence  than  the  unlucky  dame; 
but  being  at  length  persuaded  by  the  ar- 
guments and  exhortations  of  the  Bishop, 
she  went  home  satisfied  that  she  was  no 
witch,  and,  together  with  the  daughter- 
in-law  who  had  brought  her  to  trial,  led  a 
more  peaceable  life  afterwards.  As  for 
the  Bishop,  he  discovered  through  that  in- 
cident that  the  black  and  dreadful  sin  of 
witchcraft  was  not  so  real  a  thing  as  in 
his  clerical  zeal  he  had  imagined,  and  his 
exertions  were  henceforth  combined  with 
those  of  a  noble  lady,  far  in  advance  of 
her  time,  the  Countess  de  la  Gardee,  to 
put  down  the  persecution.  It  has  been 
already  said  that  the  tale  is  authentic ; 
and  English  readers  may  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  the  Bishop  who  played  such 
an  important  part  in  it  was  the  father  of 
Swedenborg,  the  seer  of  so  many  visions, 
and  the  founder  of  a  widely-spread  sect. 


From    the    London    Eclectic. 
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w  Have  you  read  Paine' s  Age  of  Rea- 
son, sir  ?"  some  one  inquired  once  of  Rob- 
ert Hall.  "  Yes,  sir,  I  have)  looked  over 
it."  "  And  what,  may  I  ask,  is  your  opin- 
ion of  it,  Mr.  Hall  ?"  "  My  opinion  of  it, 
sir  ?  Why,  sir,  it's  a  mouse  nibbling  at 
the  wing  of  an  archangel,  sir."  And  this 
is  exactly  our  impression  of  Dr.  Colenso's 
book.  It  is  ineffably  weak  and  feeble. 
No  doubt  the  man's  will  is  good  ;  he  has 
purposed  to  do  a  very  effective  thing.  In 
fact,  of  all  the  books,  with  any  measure  of 
pretense,  attacking  the  veracity  of  the 
Pentateuch,  this  is  incomparably  the  weak- 
est. If  it  makes  any  impression  adverse 
to  sacred  truth,  it  must  be  because  there  is 
no  light  in  the  reader's  mind.     There  is 

*  The  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua  Critically 
Examined.  By  the  Right  Rev.  John  William  Oo- 
lsnso,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal.  London:  Longman 
&  Co. 


no  grasp  in  the  book ;  no  breath  either  of 
emotion  or  vision.  We  will  not  merely 
say  that  moral  questions,  the  great  con- 
cerns of  souls,  the  affections  which  em- 
brace and  the  truths  which  ennoble  man, 
are  not  to  be  tested  as  this  Bishop  tries 
them,  by  arithmetic,  by  addition,  and 
subtraction,  and  multiplication;  historic 
questions  are  not  either  to  be  settled  in 
this  way.  The  estimate  of  the  power,  and 
influence,  and  character  of  nations  is  scarce- 
ly to  be  settled  by  the  same  twopenny- 
halfpenny  faculty  which  weighs  out  beef, 
and  bread,  and  butter.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a 
most  remarkable  circumstance  that  a  Bish- 
op of  the  English  National  Church  should 
write  a  book  to  assail  the  veracity  of  the 
Bible  through  the  first  five  books  of  it — 
not  that  this  is  altogether  unprecedented 
and  new.  Eminent  men  have  before  now 
attacked  the  faith  they  were  pledged  to 
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defend.  But  we  again  repeat  our  convic- 
tion, that  of  all  such  attacks  this  is  the 
thinnest,  the  weakest,  and  the  most  ignor- 
ant. Of  course,  it  is  reading  universally, 
for  faith  in  the  Bible  is  with  the  minority, 
and  the  majority  of  persons  are  glad  to 
hear  all  that  can  be  said  against  it.  Such 
a  book,  therefore,  soon  makes  its  audience. 
This  book  has  been  quoted  by  almost 
every  newspaper.  Thousands  will  read 
it  through  the  libraries  who  do  not  pur- 
chase it,  notwithstanding  its  cold,  hard, 
unattractive,  and  unfeeling  style,  through 
which  there  does  not  ray  one  singlo  light 
of  sentiment  or  expression.  How  envia- 
ble must  our  Bishop's  feelings  be ;  able  to 
bend  the  knee  before  his  Master  and  his 
Maker,  and  to  say,  Set  apart  to  minister 
in  thy  temple,  I  know  not  if  I  have  ever 
been  instrumental  in  converting  any  to 
faith  ;  but  at  least  I  have  this  satisfaction, 
T  derive  some  large "  gain  from  having 
shaken  the  faith  of  some.  There  is  some- 
thing very  peculiar  in  the  case  of  this  Bish- 
op. He  never  was  a  theologian.  He  was 
the  author  of  some  eminent  books  on 
arithmetic ;  and  some  time  since,  when  he 
received  an  appointment  to  the  bishopric 
of  Xatal,  he  astonished  the  world,  and 
must  surely  have  astonished  the  estimable 
prelate  who  has  recently  exchanged  the 
primacy  for  his  place  in  the  skies,  by  pub- 
lishing a  letter  recommending  polygamy 
in  our  dealings  with  the  natives  as  an  in- 
troduction to  Christianity.  This  was  a 
considerable  step  toward  Mormonism.  He 
takes  in  this  volume  another  step  in  ad- 
vance, and  publishes,  while  yet  Bishop  of 
his  diocese,  this  volume,  designed  to  set 
aside  as  worthless  the  largest  portion  of 
the  sacred  writings,  by  undermining  the 
truth,  and  throwing  a  shade  upon  the 
moral  consistency  of  those  known  as  the 
books  of  Moses. 

There  is  something  to  our  mind  shock- 
ing in  this  circumstance,  this  reckless  tri- 
fling with  sacred  things.  He  intimates 
his  disposition  while  doing  this  thing  to 
retain  his  position  and  his  emoluments  in 
the  National  Church.  He  acknowledges 
that  the  decision  of  Dr.  Lushington  as- 
sures him  he  can  not  be  touched  by 
the  law,  by  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  Eng- 
land, in  his  sacred  office.  He  also  ac- 
knowledges that  he  has  given  very  little 
time  to  the  study  of  the  subject  upon  which 
he  has  published  ;  not  more,  apparently, 
than  about  eighteen  months ;  a  short  time 
indeed  to  devote  to  the  consideration  of 


questions  affecting  the  faith  of  many  ages 
and  many  millions  of  people,  not  to  say 
his  own.  Many  persons  have  said  to  us, 
"And  what  effect  has  such  a  book  on 
your  mind  ?"  and  we  have  instantly  re- 
plied: "None."  But  the  question  has 
then  been  put,  "  Why  ?"  and  we  have  re- 
plied :  "  Because  we  ourselves  are  subject 
to  impressions  and  aspects  of  the  book 
which  overlook  all  that  Dr.  Colenso  ad- 
vances ;  and  while  reading  this  book  we 
feel  exactly  what  we  felt  when  we  read 
the  Essays  and  Reviews^  that  other  no- 
torious publication  with  which  the  Church 
of  England  favored  us  some  time  since. 
Not  one  of  its  statements  advances  near, 
not  to  say  does  not  touch,  the  place  on 
which  we  stand.  There  are  things  which 
can  not  be  shaken.  Convictions  are  not 
usually  shocked  by  matters  of  arithmetic 
And  it  has  been  remarked  that  a  man's 
religion  is  not  made  up  of  the  five  hun- 
dred things  he  does  not  believe,  but  of  the 
two  or  three  he  does  believe.  We  again 
repeat  then,  that  those  whose  faith  is  shiv- 
ered by  Dr.  Colenso's  book,  suffer  that 
calamity  because  they  have  been  too  in- 
different to  fix  their  mind  on  any  great 
central  points  of  faith.  It  is  true  that 
some  do  feel  sentiments  of  alarm,  as  if 
these  spasms  and  hysterics  were  unpre- 
cedented and  unexpected.  On  the  con- 
trary, prophecy  points,  alike  in  the  words 
of  our  Lord  and  in  the  language  of  his 
apostles,  to  such  times  of  agitation,  and 
turbulence,  and  perturbation,  when  the 
defenders  of  the  faith  fall  away  from  their 
consistency.  Are  not  these  "the  stars 
which  fall  from  heaven"?  And  when 
smitten  by  their  blows,  faiths  red  and 
tremble.  Are  not  these  "  the  powers  of 
heaven,"  of  which  it  was  prophesied  thev 
shall  be  shaken?  "Yet  once  more  I 
shake  not  earth  only,  but  also  heaven." 
Such  terms  are  of  course  used  in  the  very 
language  of  symbolism.  If  "  earth  n  re* 
presents  the  world  of  the  unconverted, 
the  lower,  the  more  natural  state  of  hu- 
manity, as  in  the  text,  "  O  earth,  earth, 
earth,  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,"  heaven 
represents  the  more  exalted,  the  spiritual 
state.  Both  are  to  be  shaken  before  the 
end  comes ;  and  after  the  shock  it  will  be 
found  there  are  things  which  can  not  be 
shaken :  these  will  remain. 

The  age  in  which  we  live  has  been  most 
truly  called,  beyond  any  other  age  of  the 
world,  the  scientific  age.  Nothing  is  safe 
from  the    eye    and  the    instruments  of 
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science.  Nothing  is  hallowed,  holy,  or 
venerable.  Science  dissects ;  science 
takes  to  pieces.  Man  has  two  great  pow- 
ers in  his  soul :  he  can  takes  to  pieces — 
that  we  call  the  analytic  faculty :  he  can 
put  together — that  we  call  the  synthetic. 
Which  of  these  is  the  greatest  ?  Which 
of  these  is  the  evidence  of  real  power? 
Analysis  is  the  science  of  death :  synthesis 
is  the  science  of  life.  A  child  can  pull  a 
flower  to  pieces ;  but  it  takes  all  the  forces 
of  nature  and  the  universe  to  create  a 
flower.  An  idiot  could  perhaps  pull  to 
pieces  a  watch,  but  an  idiot  could  not  put 
it  together  again.  So  science  can  dissect : 
it  can  analyze.  It  is  easy  for  the  surgeon 
to  follow  life  through  nerves,  and  muscles, 
and  arteries,  and  it  is  easy  for  the  murder- 
er to  destroy  life ;  but  to  put  together,  to 
not  only  give  life,  but  to  keep  alive,  this  is 
beyond  his  skill.  Thus  again  we  say  it  is 
with  our  age.  We  are  great  in  putting 
material  things  together.  That  habit  is 
what  we  call  the  philosophic.  He  who 
does  this  we  call  a  philospher.  But  we 
are  also  great  in  pulling  moral  things  to 
pieces.  This  habit  we  call  the  skeptical, 
and  this  habit  has  exhibited  itself  in  many 
singular  ways ;  has,  it  must  be  admitted, 
been  no  more  reverent  with  matters  of  lit>- 
erary  tradition  than  with  the  Bacred  re- 
cords and  depositories  of  our  faith.  It 
has  disproved  not  only  the  existence  of 
Moses,  but  of  Homer  too,  and  has  given 
to  us  not  onlv  the  documentary  hypo- 
thesis of  the  Pentateuch,  but  has  also 
disproved  the  unity  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Oayssey,  and  demonstrated  them  to  be 
a^  collection  of  ballads  of  the  old  Pelas- 
gic  world.  The  same  nimble  and  adroit 
spirit  of  inquiry  has  taken  to  pieces  the 
dramas  of  Shakspeare.  The  tricks  of  the 
analytic  gentlemen  with  those  somewhat 
famous  productions  is  very  edifying. 
Shakspeare's  share  in  their  production  has 
been  6hown  at  any  rate  to  be  very  slight ; 
and  among  other  hypotheses  of  the  Co- 
lenso  stamp  is  that  which  assigns  them  to 
the  pen  of  Lord  Bacon.  And  is  it  not 
very  probable?  How  easy  to  construct 
an  ingenious  argument  in  favor  of  this 
paradox!  And  to  this  valuable  order  of 
nooks  belongs  the  essay  before  us.  Thus 
the  truth  of  the  Bible  is  evaporated  away. 
Some  there  are  who  think  that  when  the 
skeptic  has  tried  his  last  forces  and  instru- 
ments on  the  book,  still  there  will  be  found 
some  indissectable  and  indissoluble  things ; 
some  things  which  this  kind  of  sophistical 
trifling  will   not  avail   to  shake;  things 


depending  not  on  costume,  color,  form, 
or  expression,  but,  upon  their  acknowledg- 
ment, in  the  deeper  consciousness  of  man 
— a  mystery,  a  miracle  of  fitness,  fellow- 
ship, and  ministration  of  thought.  Writ- 
ers like  Dr.  Colenso  in  dealing  with  the 
Bible  are  dishonest.  An  honest  mind  in 
dealing  with  the  Scripture  would  remem- 
ber, that  its  earliest  documents  purport  to 
be  some  three  thousand  five  hundred  years 
old.  Its  postdiluvian  records  touch  a 
period  even  far  beyond  that.  These  re- 
cords describe  a  state  of  society  such  as 
we  have  few  means  of  knowing,  few  sym- 
pathies with.  These  records  were  written 
in  a  language  utterly  unlike  ours.  Not 
only  is  the  language  slightly  known,  but 
there  are  peculiarities  of  symbolism  which 
give  to  all  things  conveyed  in  it  a  dim  and 
shadowy  meaning.  Especially  this  is  the 
case  with  the  symbolic  relations  of  num- 
bers. Dr.  Colenso  is,  we  have  no  doubt, 
a  very  adroit  arithmetician;  but,  while 
we  are  quite  prepared  for  his  infinite  aims 
at  Pythagorean  harmony,  we  may  perhaps 
remind  him,  and  he  will  even  condescend 
to  admit,  that  numbers,  figures,  conveyed 
very  different  impressions  to  the  mind  to 
those  like  numbers  convey  now.  He  does 
not  at  all  hesitate  to  imply  his  belief  of  the 
invention  of  numbers  from  their  corre- 
spondence ;  but  there  may  be  evidently 
correspondence  of  signification  —  some- 
thing more  than  a  cunningly  devised  fable 
seems  to  be  intimated — in  the  number 
forty :  the  forty  days  and  nights  of  the 
flood ;  the  forty  days9  and  nights'  commun- 
ion of  Moses  with  God  on  the  mount,  the 
forty  years'  wandering  in  the  wilderness ; 
the  forty  days'  and  forty  nights'  loneliness 
and  fasting  of  Elijah  on  Horeb ;  the  forty 
days'  and  forty  nights'  fasting  of  our  Lord 
in  the  same  region ;  the  forty  days'  con- 
tinuance of  our  Lord  after  his  resurrec- 
tion. It  perhaps  may  not  savor  of  un- 
necessary refinement  to  say,  that  the  num- 
bers of  Scripture  do  seem  to  point  to  an 
internal  sense,  and  are  not  to  be  rudely 
pushed  aside  in  the  Colenso  fashion  by 
dogmatic  declarations  of  imposition.  The 
frequent  coincidence  is  against  this.  It  is 
true  enough  that  in  the  Bible  "  all  is  plain 
to  him  that  understandeth."  On  the  great 
matters,  "  a  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool, 
need  not  err  ;"  but  then  the  eternal  condi- 
tion for  understanding  any  teaching  is 
reverence. 

"To  humbleness  of  heart  descends 
The  prescience  from  on  high." 
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This  is  the  condition  by  which  alone  we 
know  any  truth.  Moreover,  truth  is  in- 
deed one,  and  is  always  perfect,  but  the 
channel  is  imperfect,  and  the  imperfect 
medium  modifies  its  power.  Almost  all 
persons  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  transfer 
to  one  language  exactly  the  impressions 
and  thoughts  of  another;  and  even  lan- 
guages have  their  patois  and  dialects.  Is 
it  too  much  to  say  we  must  remember 
these  things  when  we  read  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  ?  Dr.  Colenso  will  remem- 
ber none  of  these  considerations,  and  we 
have  said  he  knows  nothing  of  different 
ages,  or  nations,  or  races,  or  costumes  of 
thought.  There  is  one  consideration  alone, 
and  one  faith  alone,  which  holds  him — two 
and  two  do  make  four — beyond  this  he 
never  passes  in  this  thoughtless,  and  irrev- 
erent, and  disingenuous  book. 

We  pity  the  Zulus  with  such  a  teacher. 
Why,  what  is  our  apprehension  of  the 
work  of  a  Christian  minister  in  coming 
into  contact  with  an  ignorant  and  infantile 
mind  ?  To  preach  Christ  to  it !  How  ? 
Through  the  oooks  of  Leviticus  or  Exodus  ? 
One  would  think  not.  The  Apostle  says : 
u  We  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under 
Christ."  The  Bishop  tells  us  how  the  faith 
of  a  Zulu  convert  was  staggered  while  he 
and  the  Bishop  were  translating  a  passage 
in  the  book  of  Exodus.  Suppose  our  child 
to  read  the  same  passage,  wnat  might  we 
say  in  the  event  of  some  such  question  ? 
My  dear  child,  wait  before  you  read  that, 
or  ask  any  questions  about  that.  Here  is 
the  life  of  your  Saviour  and  teacher, 
Christ.  Read  this,  and  the  words  of  those 
whom  he  appointed  to  follow  him,  and 
remember  what  he  said  there.  Many 
things  in  those  days  were  permitted  or 
commanded  because  the  hearts  of  those 
people  were  very  hard.  It  is  God's  own 
Spirit,  writing  his  laws  upon  our  hearts 
and  minds,  which  gives  to  us  more  tender 
sensibilities  now.  Instead  of  this,  the 
Bishop  informs  us  he  went  to  those  wild, 
savage  nations,  and  beneath  the  Gospel 
dispensation  he  preached  Exodus  to  them, 
and  now  returns  to  England  to  say  they 
could  not  understand  his  Christless  talk. 
In  a  word,  "  We  are  not  under  the  law, 
but  under  Christ."  The  New  Testament 
is  the  guide  of  life.  Vncon verted  people 
have  no  business  or  concern  with  the  Old 
Testament,  save  as  a  matter  of  literary 
curiosity.  Again  we  say,  What  can  chil- 
dren or  ignorant  persons  know  of  the  very 
key  for  the   comprehension   of  the   Old 


Testament,  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms, 
or  the  Prophets  ?  Conversion  first,  and 
Christian  discipleship,  before  we  have  the 
right  to  open  those  pages  or  to  look  upon 
them  as  our  property  at  all. 

"Art  thou  a  master  in  Israel,  and  know* 
est  not  these  things  .*"  we  say,  as  we  ad- 
vance from  page  to  page.  We  travel 
through  the  book,  and  we  find  not  one 
thing  which  may  not  be  shaken,  while  all 
the  real  and  sacred  things  are  left  unshak- 
en ;  indeed,  they  are  left  untouched.  The 
book,  we  again  say,  produces  upon 
the  mind  the  impression  that  it  is  dis- 
honest and  disingenuous.  The  argument 
is  conducted  in  an  unfair  spirit.  Some 
of  the  objections  arc  matters  of  pure 
invention,  and  all  are  the  result  of  sheer 
trifling  with  sacred  things.  We  do  no 
injustice  to  the  man  in  saying,  that  Dr. 
Colenso  can  not  have  seen  or  felt  the  truth 
the  Bible  was  intended  to  unvail.  This 
awful  book,  these  hoar  and  awful  pages- 
awful  if  only  for  the  hoar  and  amazing  an* 
tiquity  from  whence  they  have  descended; 
awful,  if  only  for  myriads  of  souls  they 
have  inspired  and  nourished;  awful,  if  not 
the  word  of  the  living  God ;  then  awful, 
because  they  reared  and  sustained,  by 
their  civil  and  theocratical  wisdom,  the 
nation  which  of  all  nations  has  most  influ- 
enced the  world's  destiny ;  awful,  for  they 
were  read  by  His  eyes  and  lips  who  spake 
as  never  man  spake,  and  he  pronounced 
upon  them  no  doubtful  verdict.  These 
awful  pages  are  treated  like  a  school-boy's 
sum  oi  practice  or  the  rule-of-three.  The 
highest  order  of  spiritual  truth  is  tested 
by  arithmetic.  He  fancies  he  detects  bad 
arithmetic,  and  so  he  changes  the  whole  atti- 
tude of  his  mind  toward  the  book.  These 
are  the  objections  of  this  master  in  Israel 
There  is  also,  we  notice,  a  disposition  to 
create  objections,  where  he  does  not  aid 
in  their  unacknowledged  transmigration 
from  some  previous  volume.  Thus  his 
argument  that  it  was  physically  impossible 
for  Judah  at  the  time  of  his  descent  into 
Egypt  to  have  had  grandchildren  by  Ta- 
mar.  He  supposes  Judah  to  have  been 
only  three  years  older  than  Joseph.  How, 
then,  are  we  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
Dinah  was  of  an  age  to  attract  the  notice 
of  Shechem  during  the  journey  of  Jacob 
from  Padan  Aram  to  Bethel,  which  even 
by  Dr.  Colenso's  reckoning  would  have 
been  six  years  after  the  birth  of  Joseph  ? 
All  the  objections  are  arithmetical.  The 
size  of  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  was  so 
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contracted,  and  the  congregation  of  Israel 
so  large,  that  it  could  not  hold  them.  Yet 
we  are  told  that  five  millions  of  persons 
have  vieited  this  year  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion. Suppose  some  hundreds  of  years 
hence  it  should  be  said  this  was  impossi- 
ble, because  the  building  would  not  con- 
tain at  the  most  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand.  "Would  this  militate  against 
the  actual  fact?  Again,  Moses  and  Joshua 
are  said  to  have  addressed  all  Israel.  But 
there  could  not  have  been  fewer  than  two 
millions  of  persons ;  how,  then,  to  the  ears 
of  such  multitudes  could  they  rehearse  all 
the  words  of  the  law  ?  Is  this  impossible? 
Is  not  a  proclamation  of  the  monarch  made 
to  the  ears  of  all  England — to  twenty 
millions  or  thirty  millions  of  people  ?  The 
words  of  the  proclamation  are  supposed 
to  reach  the  ears  of  all,  although  only 
made  here  and  there  by  a  mayor  in  a 
market-place.  These  are  the  objections, 
and  such  as  these-  How  could  such  a  mul- 
titude exist  in  Egypt  ?  How  could  such 
a  multitude  simultaneously  march  out  of! 
Egypt  ?  How  could  they  be  sustained  in 
the  midst  of  the  sandy  desert?  These 
are  the  objections,  and  such  as  these,  j 
These  are  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
Bishop  thinks  it  worth  while  to  detain  his 
readers.  He  evidently  renounces  all  idea 
of  miracle,  all  homage. to  the  supernatural 
in  the  history  of  Israel  and  in  the  narra- ! 
tives  of  the  Pentateuch.  He  admits  he 
knows  little  upon  the  matter;  has  not 
devoted  any  great  portion  of  time  to  the 
consideration  of  these  vast  archaic  ques- 
tions. He  never  refers  oven  to  the  work 
of  Von  Bohlen,  where  substantially  most 
of  his  objections  will  be  found  expressed  j 
forty  years  since.  The  literature  of  the 
Pentateuch  seems  to  be  unknown  to  him. 
His  numerous  quotations  range  only  over 
a  few  writers  ;  as  Kurtz,  Havernick,  and 
Hengstenberg.  A  synthesis  of  the  Pen-  [ 
tatcueh  never  occurs  to  him.  He  would  be 
content  enough  to  take  Haarlem  organ  to 
pieces,  and  throw  its  pipes  and  keys  irrev- 1 
erently  aside,  utterly  mindless  of  any  tones 
or  notes  which  awed  or  moved  the  listen- 
ing  multitude  :  a  man  to  whom  music  is  an 
affair  »f  acoustics,  and  the  genius  of  Hoi- 
man  Hunt  or  Turner  an  affair  of  color- 
grinding.  Hence  there  is  not  one  word  of 
reverence  for  the  amazing  truths  taught —  ! 
the  mystic,  shadowy,  and  profound  utter- 
ances of  the  book.  There  is  little  rever-  | 
ence,  or  rather  there  is  none,  for  the  Bible 
at  all.     Ho  is  a  man  who,  had  he  seen  that 
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great  sight  on  Horeb — the  bush  burning 
with  fire,  unconsumed — would  have  felt  no 
intimidation  about  drawing  near  to  the 
vision.  He  would  have  been  at  no 
needless  reverential  trouble  about  taking 
off  his  shoes  from  his  feet.  He  would 
only  have  used  his  shepherd's  crook  for 
the  purpose  of  beating  out  and  extin- 
guishing the  flame,  in  order  that  he 
might  submit  the  whole  imposture  to 
some  delicate  refinement  of  chemistry. 
Our  blessed  Lord  himself  is  charged  with 
ignorance.  And  with  reference  to  the 
matters  in  dispute,  Dr.  Colenso  claims  to 
know  more  than  he  did ;  while  he  dis- 
tinctly denies  the  supernatural  knowledge 
of  the  Son  of  God.    He  says : 

"  Lastly,  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
most  entire  and  sincere  belief  in  our  Lords 
Divinity,  to  hold,  as  many  do,  that,  when  he 
vouchsafed  to  become  a  'Son  of  Man,'  he  took 
our  nature  fully,  and  voluntarily  entered  into 
all  the  conditions  of  humanity,  and  anion); 
others  into  that  which  makes  our  growth  in  ali 
Ordinary  knowledge  gradual  and  limited.  Wo 
are  expressly  told,  in  Luke  2  :  52,  that  'Jesus 
increased  in  wisdom,'  as  well  as  in  'stature.' 
It  is  not  supposed  that,  in  his  human  nature, 
he  was  acquainted  more  than  any  educated 
Jew  of  the  age,  with  the  mysleriesof  all  modem 
sciences,  nor,  with  St.  Luke's  expressions  be- 
fore us,  can  it  be  seriously  maintained  tt  at,  as 
an  infant  or  young  child,  he  possessed  a  know- 
ledge surpassing  that  of  the  most  pious  and 
learned  adults  of  his  nation,  upon  the  subject 
of  the  authorship  and  age  of  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  Pentateuch.  Atwhat  period,  then, 
of  his  life  upon  earth,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
he  had  granted  to  him  as  the  Son  of  M«n, 
tvpematurally,  full  and  accurate  information 
on  these  points,  so  that  he  should  be  expected 
to  speak  about  the  Pentateuch  in  other  terms 
than  any  other  devout  Jew  of  that  day  would 
have  employed ?  Why  should  it  be  thought 
that  ho  would  speak  with  certain  Pisiae  know- 
ledge on  this  matter,  more  than  upon  other  mat- 
ters of  ordinary  science  or  history  f" 

Christ,  who  could  raise  the  dead,  and 
cleanse  the  leper,  and  forgive  sins,  and 
speak  to  the  hearts  of  all  mankind,  and 
redeem  the  world,  had  not  the  knowledge 
of  the  affairs  of  his  own  kingdom  and  his 
own  people.  It  is  necessary  lor  the  Bishop 
to  say  all  this,  that  he  may  escape  from  our 
Lord's  condemnation  of  the  heretics  of 


me;  but  if  ye  believe  not  his  writings, 
how  shall  ye  believe  my  words?"  Is 
there  not  something  dreadful  in  turpitude 
like  this  calling  itself  Christian  teaching  ? 
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Truly,  while  we  read  we  thought  of  a  little 
jeu  cVesprit  of  Thomas  Binney's,  in  a  large 
meeting  called  to  protest  against  the 
follies  of  another  bishop,  exhibited  in  his 
treatment  of  Mr.  Shore — 

"  The  men  who  keep  Thy  law  with  care, 
And  meditate  thy  word ; 
Grow  wiser  than  their  bishops  arey 
And  better  know  the  Lord." 

But  after  looking  over  the  pages  of  Dr. 
Colenso,  there  come  to  the  mind  many 
considerations  which  overlook  all  the  ap- 
parent inconsistencies  of  his  numbers,  but 
which  appear  to  have  produced  no  im- 
pression on  his  mind.  Thus  the  book  is 
au  amazing  fact.  It  is  here.  What  avail 
all  the  little  higglings  of  arithmetic  against 
it  ?  Dr.  Colenso's  treatment  of  the  book 
reminds  us  of  the  vulgar  traditions  about 
Stonehenge;  the  peasants  were  wont  to 
say  that  the  stones  could  not  be  counted 
twice  alike.  There  are  most  likely  sixty- 
two  :  but  whoever  made  sixty-two  twice 
counting  ?  But  what  a  stern,  mysterious 
fact  it  is,  that  wonderful  block  of  stones, 
that  group  of  solitaries  in  the  wild  wind- 
girdled  desert!  How  did  Stonehenge 
come  there  ?  We  have  not  a  shred  of  a 
word  to  say.  Druidic  age,  Roman  age, 
Saxon  age,  it  is  all  dark  ;  and  just  so  the 
mystery  of  the  book  ;  it  is  the  only  ancient 
history ;  forms  in  it  are  dimly  discried 
through  the  night  of  time.  What  shall 
we  say  of  it,  but  that  its  very  being  is  a 
miracle?  Dr.  Colenso  believes  nothing 
miraculous  about  it.  We  do.  What, 
then,  is  the  issue  in  our  individual  opin- 
ions ?  No,  by  no  means ;  it  is  in  the  fact 
itself,  and  it  is  a  stupendous  fact.  Dis- 
pute about  figures,  dispute  about  colors, 
but  think  of  the  awful  age  of  the  book  ; 
before  Homer  sung,  before  Herodotus  tra- 
veled ;  what  do  we  say  ?  before  England, 
before  Koine,  before  Greece  existed  at  all. 
This  is  the  record  of  the  world's  first 
fathers,  and  the  disputes  about  it  are  dis- 
putes about  the  hoar  upon  the  walls  or 
windows  of  a  building,  whose  origin  is 
lost  on  the  horizon  of  all  the  ages :  there 
it  stands.  These  things  of  Colenso's  are 
no  new  things,  although  he  seems  to  think 
that  such  questions  as  he  has  raised  have 
never  vexed  the  minds  of  readers,  or  been 
agitated  by  scholars  before  :  gentlemanly 
Voltaireisms  or  Paineisms.  Go  back  as 
far  as  the  first  ages  of  Christianity.  Men 
have  said :    "  Go  to ;  let  us  pulf  up  this 


mountain ;  and  to  begin,  let  us  pull  up  this 
which  has  grown  upon  it,  and  these  veins 
which  run  through  it."  Well,  there 
stands  the  calm  mountain  still,  a  fountain 
of  life  on  it  and  in  it,  springs  gushing 
forth  from  the  side  of  it,  and  millions 
upon  millions  of  the  sheep  feed  upon  its 
herbage  from  age  to  age.  We  confess  we 
can  not  rectify  all  the  numbers  in  it. 
Some  things  seem  to  us  plainly  contra- 
dictory, but  as  we  draw  near,  we  see  a 
great  sight ;  its  pages  burn  like  the  un- 
consumed  bush :  this  is  oue  of  the  things 
which  can  not  be  shaken.  Thus  remains 
the  book  ;  it  is  the  most  amazing  literary 
mystery  in  the  world.  Look  at  its  won- 
derful unity!  Look  at  its  harmony,  so 
divine ;  then  try  to  group  into  one  con- 
sentaneous voice,  the  poets,  the  historians, 
the  philosophers  of  Greece,  or  Rome,  or 
even  England  itself.  Try  to  make  such  a 
volume  as  that  which  has  happened  to  be 
somehow  the  literature  of  that  old  Pales- 
tine. Could  it  be  done?  It  could  not 
be  done.  That  this  book  is  in  some 
form  a  miracle  is  by  far  the  most 
easy  solution  of  its  mysterious  char- 
acter. Earthquakes  rock  round  it ;  they 
root  it ;  superstition  swathes  it  only  to  re- 
tire and  to  leave  it  the  brighter :  it  can  not 
be  shaken,  it  remains. 

This  essential  unity  of  the  Pentateuch 
is  not  at  all  affected  by  what  is  called 
"the  documentary  hypothesis"  of  it.  What 
if  the  one  spirit  toot  and  informed  and 
synthesized  the  long-accumulated  range  of 
traditions  and  facts !  If  God  condescend* 
ed  for  a  purpose  to  inspire  the  history  of 
England,  would  the  history  be  less  divine 
because  it  took  up  the  traditions  and  facts 
of  the  times  of  Alfred  or  the  settlement  of 
the  Conqueror?  Of  course,  the  things 
narrated  in  the  Genesis  had  happened 
long  before,  and  were  perhaps  recorded 
long  before  in  some  way,  and  were  possi- 
bly known  and  believed.  But  what  a 
folly  to  suppose  that  the  book  is  therefore 
not  trustworthy !  Thus  also  with  refer- 
ence to  the  alleged  twofold  or  threefold 
manifestation  of  God  :  it  is  said  there  are 
especially  two  distinct  characters  traceable 
in  these  documents ;  that  in  the  elder 
God  is  revealed  as  the  Elohim,  and  these 
arc  called  the  Elohistic  documents ;  in  the 
later  God  is  revealed  as  Jehovah,  and 
these  are  called  the  Jehovistic  documents. 
What  if  it  be  s j  ?  It  is  alleged  that  the 
Elohim  is  the  vast,  the  awful,  and  infinite 
Creator  of  the  euds  of  the  earth.    The 
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Jehovah  is  the  Lord,  coming  nigh  to 
man,  and  making  himself  known  to  him. 
Strange  that  men  are  unable  to  see  that 
that  which  to  their  analytic  processes 
becomes  an  argument  against  the  unity, 
is  the  very  evidence  of  the  unity  alike  of 
the  book  and  its  revelation.  Another 
circumstance  quite  overlooked  by  Dr.  Co- 
lenso  is,  that  the  history  of  the  book  is 
one  story.  It  is  the  history  of  a  divine 
family.  This  venerable  and  awful  book 
all  have  sought  to  obtain  possession  of. 
The  geologist,  the  ethnologist,  the  geo- 
grapher, the  philologist,  the  astronomer, 
the  historian,  all  have  kept  a  constant  tur- 
moil round  it,  seeking  to  wrest  it  for 
themselves.  In  fact,  the  Bible,  or  the 
Pentateuch,  was  never  intended  to  teach 
us  in  either  of  these  matters,  nor  to  inform 
us  upon  the  questions  of  science  or  of 
dietetics.  It  is  the  history  of  God's  in- 
terest in  human  souls ;  it  is  the  story  of 
his  covenant ;  always  the  same  from  the 
beginning  to  the  close.  This  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  book ;  it  is  the  story  of  the 
covenant.  Men  may  differ  as  to  the  way 
in  which  they  understand  that  covenant ; 
but  through  the  Bible,  and  through  the 
whole  of  the  Pentateuch,  one  consistent 
purpose  runs  ;  it  is  the  story  of  a  peculiar 
people,  man,  the  exemplication  of  the 
glory  of  God.  The  substantial  truth 
taught  to  the  Jews  is  taught  still;  but 
to  them  it  was  taught  with  concessions, 
in  stern  outlines,  or  in  fillings-up  of  sha- 
dows, and  dim  form  and  colors.  Our 
Lord  gave  the  principle  of  the  whole  when 
he  said  the  Mosaic  constitution  was  framed 
to  meet  the  essential  hardness  of  the  peo- 
ple's hearts.  The  Tabernacle  was  a  large 
illuminated  missal ;  the  services  and  the 
ritual  were  a  large  illustrated  religious 
Times.  Leviticus  we  may  read  if  we 
will,  but  we  have  passed  beyond  it,  and 
need  it  no  more  than  we  need  a  missal  or 
a  breviary.  That  law  is  fulfilled.  The 
amazing  folly  of  this  book  appears  in  that 
it  really  aims  to  make  the  very  existence  of 
the  nation  of  Israel  an  impossibility,  from 
the  largti  number  of  the  nation  in  Egypt 
as  compared  with  the  small  number  who 
went  down  into  Egypt ;  but  the  Doctor, 
in  his  nicely  refining  calculations,  has 
omitted  to  include  the  dependents  and 
the  companies  of  the  tribe  and  the  families. 
It  is  clear  that  it  was  a  very  large  people 
by  the  measures  taken  to  prevent  their 
increase.  But,  in  fact,  with  reference  to 
all  the  questions  raised  by  the  Bishop 


there  is  this  answer :  How  are  we  to  ac- 
count for  the  submission  of  the  Jews 
through  so  many  ages  to  these  laws,  these 
burdensome  ceremonies  and  restrictions  ? 
How  are  we  to  account  for  their  reception 
of  these  traditions,  which  were  all  found- 
ed on  the  faith  that  the  facts  narrated  in 
the  book  were  authentic,  and  on  that  faith 
alone?  Colenso  remarks  upon  the  im- 
possibility of  the  whole  multitude  assem- 
bling to  the  service  of  the  tabernacle. 
He  flings  about  the  charges  of  absurdity 
with  adroit  and  agile  good-will ;  but  the 
absurdity  will  usually  be  found  to  be 
created  only  from  his  own  conception  of 
the  circumstance.  Thus  his  difficulty 
about  the  whole  congregation  being  ga- 
thered before  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 
to  witness  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his 
sons.  The  Bishop  takes  out  his  foot-rule, 
and  declares  that  there  are  so  many  people 
that  there  is  no  room  for  them  to  stand 
upon.  The  area  of  the  outer  tabernacle 
was  only  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-two 
yards  :  how  could  two  millions  of  people 
stand  on  such  a  space?  Why,  really,  the 
difficulty  does  not  seem  at  all  insuperable 
to  the  spirit  of  the  most  perverse  ingenu- 
ity. It  is  quite  easy  to  conceive  Moses 
and  Aaron,  and  his  sons,  and  the  attend- 
ant Levites,  going  through  the  ceremony 
of  consecration  within  the  tabernacle,  and 
the  whole  congregation  assembled  out- 
side ;  and  it  is  also  consolatory  to  know- 
that  there  really  is  a  plain,  in  front  of 
Mount  Sinai,  where  Israel  most  likely  was 
encamped,  which  gives  "  ample  room  and 
verge  enough"  for  all  supposed  to  be  there. 
Matters  like  these,  abounding  in  this  thin 
volume,  justify  the  criticism  that  our 
writer,  with  his  arithmetical  speciality, 
is  ready  at  figures,  but  wholly  inapt 
at  all  the  facts  from  which  figures 
spring,  and  to  which  figures  point.  "  Ho 
puzzles  his  head  with  numbers  and  di- 
mensions, and  overlooks  facts  which  lie 
under  his  nose."  In  many  aspects  of  the 
book  there  is  a  likeness  to  the  celebrated 
Life  of  Jesus  by  Strauss.  As  Strauss  sought 
to  throw  into  myth  all  circumstances  of 
the  life  of  Christ,  so  Colenso  has  sought  to 
throw  into  myth  the  history  of  Israel. 
Before  his  refining  mind  it  does  all  become 
"a  cunningly-devised  fable,"  the  fabrica- 
tion of  a  later  age.  After  allowing  to  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Bishop  the  utmost  lati- 
tude, still  the  mind  remains  where  it  was, 
impressed  with  the  marvelous  mystery 
and  story  of  these  people,   unlike  any 
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other  in  the  whole  range  of  profane  his- 
tory, and  well  denominated  sacred.  This 
is  one  of  the  things  which  can  not  be 
;>  I  taken,  the  story  of  the  family.  Take 
what  exception  we  may  to  the  complica- 
tion of  the  numbers,  there  are  thoughts 
which  transcend  all  such  considerations; 
all  is  constructed  with  reference  to  the 
family ;  the  ceremonial  law  was  to  each 
member  a  constant  memorial ;  a  book, 
some  page  of  which  was  ever  before  the 
eye ;  and  we  think  with  Professor  Blunt, 
that  the  onerous  and  binding  character  of 
the  law  clearly  exhibits  the  miraculous 
estimation  in  which  it  was  held.  However 
it  may  impress  or  affect  our  minds,  it  mot 
the  Jew  by  its  justice  and  its  benevolence  ; 
at  every  step  it  met  them,  with  some  re- 
straint or  other  at  every  turn. 

"  Would  they  plow  ? — Then  it  must  not  bo 
with  an  ox  and  an  ass,  (Deut.  22:  10.)    Would 
they  sow? — Then  must  not  the  seed  be  mixed, 
(Dcut.    22:  9.)     Would  they    reap?  — Then 
must  they  not  reap  clean,  (Lev.  19 :  9.)    Would 
they  make  bread  ? — Then  must  they  set  apart 
dough  enough  for  the  consecrated  loaf,  (Num. 
15:  20.)     Did  they  find  a  bird's-nest  ?— Then 
must  they  let  the  old  bird  fly  away,  (Deut  22 : 
6.)    Did  they  hunt  ? — Then  they  must  shed  the 
blood  of  their  game,  and  cover  it  with  dust, 
(Lev.  17 :  13.)     Did  they  plant    a  fruit-tree  ? 
For  three  years  was  the  fruit  to  be  uncircum- 
cised,   (Lev.  19  :  23.)      Did  they   shave   their 
beards? — They  were  not  to  cut  the  corners, 
(Lev.  19:  27.)    Did  they  weave  a  garment? 
— Then   must   it    bo   only  with   threads  pre- 
scribed,   (Lev.  19 :  19.)      Did    they    build    a  : 
house? — They  must  put  rails  and  battlements  ! 
on  the  roof,  (Deut  22  :  8.)    Did  they  buy  an  i 
estate? — At  the  year  of  Jubilee  back  it  must  go  ' 
to  its  owner,  (Lev.  25 :  13.)    This  last  was  in 
itself  and  alone  a  provision  which  must  have 
made  itself  felt  in  the  whole  structure  of  the 
Jewish  commonwealth,  and  have  sensibly  affect- 
ed the  character  of  the  people ;  every  transfer 
of  land  throu^iout  the  country  having  to  be 
regulated  in  its  price  according  to  the  remote- 
ness or  proximity  of  the  year  of  release;  and  I 
the  desire  of  accumulating  a  species  of  property  ; 
usually  considered  the  most  inviting  of  any, 
counteracted  and  thwarted  at  every  turn.     All  ■ 
these  (and  how  many  more  of  the  same  kind  ; 
might  be  i<;nncd  !)  are  enactments  which  it  must 
have  required  extraordinary  influence   in    the 
Lawgiver  to  enjoin,  and  extraordinary  reverence 
for  his  powers  to  perpetuate." 

The   Poor   Laws   of  the   Hebrews   all 
point  the  same  way,  but  specially  all  point 
to  them  as  a  peculiar  people.     Most  mys- 
teriously the  idea   of  the  covenant  runs  ( 
through  the  whole  of  these  ancient  books.  ' 


God  keeps  calling  through  the  night  of 
that  distant  time ;  through  all  those  mys- 
terious people,  those  wonderful  biogra- 
phies, those  imperfect  divinely  used  and 
divinely  led  men,  the  Abrams,  the  Isaacs, 
the  Jacobs,  and  Josephs ;  how  clear  their 
history,  how  sharp,  now  distinct!  This 
we  take  to  be  one  of  the  strong  crags  of 
the  book,  its  unity  of  intention,  its  one 
history,  the  deliverance  of  the  people  and 
the  race.  Dr.  Colenso  is  very  compli- 
mentary to  the  pages  of  Hindooism ;  those 
pages  need  all  the  compliments  he  can 
honestly  give.  Why,  it  is  no  doubt  true 
that  through  many  ages,  and  among  many 
peoples,  God  has  not  left  himself  without 
a  witness ;  our  Lord  told  us  as  much  in 
his  teaching.  Paul  preached  this  doctrine 
on  Mars'  Hill,  and  argued  it  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  ;  but  the  thing  which  can- 
not be  shaken  is,  that  in  those  pages  is 
preserved  the  narrative  of  the  highest 
history,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ideal  of 
the  human  family. 

One  of  the  supposed  impregnable  fort- 
resses of  the  Pentateuch  and  of  Mosaic 
institutions  has  been,  that  in  it  we  have 
the  most  sublime  and  only  satisfactory 
portrait  of  God ;  no  idolatary  disfigures 
here,  here  is  no  Shamanism,  no  Fetishism, 
no  image  of  God ;  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  no  Boodism,  no  Pantheistic  abstraction, 
it  is  all  personality,  and  it  is  all  infinity ; 
it  is  true  that  God  is  revealed  to  us  rather 
as  Power  than  Wisdom,  and  here  is  in- 
deed a  Divine  coincidence.  The  Wisdom 
is  the  revelation  of  the  later  day,  Christ 
was  the  wisdom,  not  less  than  the  power 
of  God  ;  the  ancient  revelation  is  the  reve- 
lation of  Will,  absolute  will.  God,  long- 
suffering,  merciful,  gracious,  pardoning 
iniquity,  by  no  means  clearing  the  guilty, 
and  that  which  shadows  with  an  awful 
gloom  his  character,  but  which  in  some 
way  we  do  perceive  fearfully  marking  all 
the  dispensations  of  his  providence  then 
and  now,  u  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation."  It  has  been 
usually  thought  that  it  is  beyond  humanity 
to  have  conveyed  such  a  portrait  of  God 
as  is  conveyed  here.  God  is,  and  God 
communicates  his  will  to  men  ;  but  how 
different  to  these  lineaments  the  book  we 
have  thought  is  of  God,  and  in  the  delin- 
eation of  the  way  in  which  God  will  be 
known  and  seen  !  God,  God,  God  every 
where  unfolding  himself  and  seeking  to 
win  attention.     This  is  one  of  those  things 
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we  have  thought  could  not  be  shaken. 
Neither,  indeed,  does  our  writer  refer  to 
it  much.  In  this  book  wc  have  the  more 
solemn,  and  vivid,  and  sufficient  picture 
of  God.  He  does,  however,  attempt  to 
shade  the  portrait  with  the  story  of  the 
slaughter  of  Midian.  Some  of  those  old 
narratives  seem  to  favor  slavery.  "  How," 
says  he,  "  is  it  possible  to  quote  the  Bible 
as  in  any  way  condemning  slavery,  when 
we  read  here  of  Jehovah's  tribute  of 
slaves,  thirty-two  persons  ?"  It  is  the 
stern  and  terrible  history  of  a  stern  and 
terrible  time ;  it  was  a  time  of  war,  and 
conquest,  and  of  enslavement  too ;  but 
surely  these  things  in  the  light  of  what 
the  world  was,  and  in  the  light  of  that 
new  dispensation  which  has  taught  us 
how  rightly  to  regard  these  things,  can 
not  weigh  very  heavily  with  us?  Again, 
we  can  not  but  wonder  that  an  amazingly 
preponderant  weight  on  the  other  side  has 
not  given  to  Dr.  Colenso's  pen  a  reverence 
and  prudence  which  it  wholly  and  entirely 
lacks.  Revelation  gives  to  us  views  of 
God  most  wonderful,  views  we  can  not 
transcend,  but  God  has  shown  us  con* 
stantly  that  he  conditions  himself  in  his 
dealings  with  his  creatures  by  condescend- 
ing to  their  necessities,  and  to  the  limita- 
tions of  their  knowledge  and  their  charac- 
ters. 

One  of  the  things  apparently  clearly 
perceived  by  Dr.  Colenso,  and  we  have 
already  referred  to  it,  is,  that  the  writings 
of  Moses  and  the  word  and  the  work  of 
Christ  sink  and  fall  together.  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  word  of  our  Lord, 
"  If  ye  believe  not  Moses,  neither  will  ye 
believe  me ;"  it  seems  so :  but  the  New 
Testament  is  a  door  which  hinges  on  the 
Old,  and  especially  on  the  books  of  Moses. 
The  law  was  a  school-master  to  bring  to 
Christ.  The  whole  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  constructed  as  an  argument  to 
illustrate  to  the  Jews  of  that  day  how  all 
the  ancient  ritualism  meets,  melts,  and 
dissolves  in  Christ.  The  undesigned  coin- 
cidences of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — 
coincidences  which  look  deeper  than  the 
analogy  suggested  —  are  amazing.  This 
we  take  to  be  one  of  the  things  which 
can  not  be  shaken ;  and  wc  have  the  evi- 
dence of  it  in  the  writer  of  this  book,  who 
declares  his  intention  to  advance,  to  go 
on,  if  he  shall  see  it  necessary,  to  use  the 
same  dissection  of  the  New  Testament  he 
has  bo  irreverently  used  with  the  Old. 
He  says,  "  I  tremble "  (he  well  may)  "  at 
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the  result  of  my  inquiries ;  rather  I  should 
do  so,  were  it  not  that  I  believe  firmly  in 
a  God  of  righteousness  and  truth  and  love, 
who  both  is,  and  is  a  re  warder  of  them  that 
diligently  seek  him.  Should  all  else  give 
way  beneath  me,  I  feel  that  his  everlast- 
ing arms  are  still  under  me.  I  am  sure 
that  the  solid  ground  is  there,  on  which 
my  feet  can  rest,  in  the  knowledge  of  him 
'  in  whom  I  live,  and  move,  and  have  my 
being,'  who  is  my  'faithful  Creator,' 
my  '  almighty  and  most  merciful  Father.'  " 
It  is  impossible  to  read  such  words  as 
these  without  a  deep  feeling  of  affection- 
ate interest,  but  the  principle  of  them  wc 
hold  to  be  most  fallacious.  No !  let  the 
revelation  of  God's  mind  and  will  go,  and 
wo  maintain  that  then  all  is  gone.  No- 
thing but  a  descent  into  the  night,  deep 
night.  It  is  hopeless  despondency  and  de- 
spair, and  there  is  a  tone  in  the  preced- 
ing words  which  proclaims  that  it  is  so 
with  this  unhappy  Bishop.  What  has 
that  general  and  inobjective  belief  availed 
for  either  individuals  or  the  world  ?  "  God 
hath  forgotten  me  "  is  a  poor  foundation 
for  confidence,  and  the  only  ground  for 
believing  ourselves  unforgottcn  of  God  is, 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  these 
old  books,  especially  their  distinctive 
pointing  to  Christ,  and  Christ's  distinct- 
ive pointing  to  them  as  the  illustrations 
and  prophecies  of  his  divine  mission. 

The  following  extract  is  lengthy,  but 
by  the  side  of  such  thoughts,  or  rather 
thoughtlessness,  as  abound  in  Dr.  Colen- 
so's Essay,  it  may  be  read  with  profit : 

"  For,  I  have  traveled  through  the  writings 
of  Moses,  beginning  From  tho  history  of  Abra- 
ham, when  a  sojourner  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  ending  with  a  transaction  which  happened 
on  the  borders  of  that  land,  when  the  descendants 
of  Abraham,  now  numerous  as  the  stars  in  heav- 
en, were  about  to  enter  and  tuko  possession. 
I  have  found,  in  the  progress  of  this  checkered 
series  of  events,  the  marks  of  truth  never  de- 
serting us — I  have  found  (to  recapitulate  as 
briefly  as  possible)  contiaterusy  without  design 
in  the  many  hints  of  a  Patriarchal  Church  in- 
cidentally scattered  through  the  Book  of  Gene- 
sis taken  as  a  whole — I  hare  found  it  in  partic- 
ular instances ;  in  the  impassioned  terms  where- 
in the  Father  of  the  Faithful  intercedes  fur  a  de- 
voted city,  of  which  his  brother'!  ton  was  an 
inhabitant — in  the  circumstance  of  bin  own  son 
receiving  in  marringe  the  granddaughter  of  his 
brother,  a  singular  confirmation  that  he  was 
the  child  of  his  parent's  old  age,  the  miraculous 
offspring  of  a  sterile  bed — t  have  found  it  in 
the  several  oblique  intimations  of  the  imbecility 
and  insignificance  of  Bethuel   -in  the  concur- 
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rence  of  Isaac's  meditation  in  the  field,  with  the 
fact  of  his  mother's  recent  death— and  in  the 
desire  of  that  patriarch  on  a  subsequent  occa- 
sion to  impart  the  blessing,  as  compared  with 
what  seem  to  be  symptoms  of  a  present  and 
ferious  sickness — I  have  found  it  in  the  singular 
command  of  Jacob  to  his  followers,  to  put  away 
their  idols,  as  compared  with  the  sacking  of  an 
idolatrous  city,  and  the  capture  of  its  idolatrous 
inhabitants  shortly  before — I  have  found  it  in 
the  identity  of  the  character  of  Jacob,  a  char- 
acter offered  to  us  in  many  aspects  and  at  many 
distant  intervals,  but  still  ever  the  same — I 
have  found  it  in  the  lading  of  the  camels  of  the 
Ishmacliiish  merchants,  as  compared  with  the 
mode  of  sepulture  amongst  the  Egyptians — in 
the  allusions  to  the  corn-crop  of  Egypt,  thrown 
out  in  such  a  variety  of  ways,  and  so  inad- 
vertently in  all,  as  compared  one  with  an- 
other— [  have  found  it  in  the  proportion  of  that 
crop  permanently  assigned  to  Pharaoh,  as 
compared  with  that  which  was  taken  up  by 
Joseph  for  the  famine ;  and  in  the  very  na- 
tural manner  in  which  a  great  revolution  of 
the  State  is  made  to  arise  out  of  a  temporary 
emergency  —  I  have  found  it  in  the  tender- 
ness with  which  the  property  of  the  priesU 
was  treated,  as  compared  with  the  honor  in 
which  they  were  held  by  the  King,  and  the  alli- 
ance which  had  been  formed  with  one  of  their 
families  by  the  minister  of  the  King — I  have 
found  it  in  the  character  of  Joseph,  which,  how- 
ever and  whenever  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  it,  is 
still  one ;  and  whether  it  be  gathered  from  his 
own  words  or  his  own  deeds,  from  the  language 
of  his  father  or  from  the  language  of  his  breth- 
ren, is  still  uniform  throughout — I  have  found 
it  in  the  marriage  of  Amram.  the  grandson  of 
Levi,  with  Jochebed  his  daughter — I  have 
found  i{  in  the  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  as 
compared  with  the  remarkable  law  which  fol- 
lows touching  the  use  of  wine  ;  and  in  the  re- 
moval of  their  corpses  by  the  sons  of  Uzziel,  as 
compared  with  the  defilement  of  certain  in  the 
camp  about  the  same  time  by  the  dead  body 
of  a  man— I  have  found  it  in  the  gushing  of 
water  from  the  rock  at  Rephidim,  as  compared 
with  the  attack  of  the  Amalekites  with  followed 
— in  the  state  of  the  crops  in  Judta  at  the 
Passover,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  crops 
in  Egypt  at  the  plague  of  hail — in  the  propor- 
tion of  oxen  and  wagons  assigned  to  the  seve- 
ral families  of  the  Levites,  as  compared  with  the 
different  services  they  had  respectively  to  dis- 
charge— I  have  found  it  in  the  order  of  march 
observed  in  one  particular  case,  when  the  Is- 
raelites broke  up  fiom  Mount  Sinai,  as  com- 
pared with  the  general  directions  given  in 
other  places  for  pitching  the  tents  and  sounding 
the  alarms — I  have  found  it  in  the  peculiar  pro- 
priety of  the  grouping  of  the  conspirators 
against  Moses  and  Aaron,  as  compared  with 
their  relative  situations  in  the  camp— consist- 
ing, as  they  do,  of  such  a  family  of  the  Levites 
and  such  a  tribe  of  the  Israelites  as  dwelt  on 
the  same  side  of  the  tabernacle,  and  therefore 
had  especial  facilities  for  clandestine  intercourse 


— I  have  found  it  in  an  inference  from  the  di- 
rect narrative,  that  the  families  of  the  conspira- 
tors did  not  perish  alike,  as  compared  with  n 
subsequent  most  casual  assertion,  that  though 
the  households  of  Dathan  and  Abirara  were  de- 
stroyed, the  children  of  Korah  died  not — I 
have  found  it  in  the  desire  expressed  conjointly 
by  ths  tribe  of  Reuben  and  the  tribe  of  Gad  to 
have  lands  allotted  them  together  on  the  east 
side  of  Jordan,  as  compared  with  their  contigu- 
ous position  in  the  camp  during  their  long  and 
trying  march  through  the  wilderness — I  have 
found  it  in  the  uniformity  with  which  Moses 
implies  a  free  communication  to  have  subsisted 
amongst  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  the  East — 
in  the  unexpected  discovery  of  Balaam  amongst 
the  dead  of  the  Midianites,  though  he  had  de- 
parted from  Moab,  apparently  to  return  to  his 
own  country,  as  compared  with  the  united  em- 
bassy that  was  sent  to  invite  him — I  have 
found  it  in  the  extraordinary  diminution  of  the 
tribe  of  Simeon,  as  compared  with  the  occasion 
of  the  death  of  Zimri,  a  chief  of  that  tribe,  the 
only  individual  whom  Moses  thinks  it  necessa- 
ry to  name,  and  the  victim  by  which  the  plague 
is  appease  J — and  finally,  I  have  found  it  in  the 
prohibition  recorded  in  Deuteronomy  against 
multiplying  horses,  as  compared  with  the  ac- 
tual absence  of  the  horse  from  the  history  of 
the  Israelites  on  so  many  occasions  when  we 
should  have  expected  to  meet  with  it*** 

We  must  notice  that  of  which  Dr. 
Colenso  takes  no  notice ;  the  first  thing 
we  notice  is,  that  the  book  of  the  Penta- 
teuch is  prophetical.  We  can  only  touch 
two  prophecies  of  this  ancient  book.  But 
how  wonderful  they  are !  That  promise 
to  Abraham — "  In  thee  shall  all  the  fami- 
lies of  the  earth  be  blessed."  Even  so 
said  our  Lord:  "Your  father  Abraham 
rejoiced  to  see  my  day;  he  saw  it  and 
was  glad.9'  And  is  it  not  so  ?  Blessed ! 
The  temple  is  in  dust;  the  tabernacle 
scattered  to  the  winds ;  Jews  scattered 
out.  Jesus  makes  the  families  of  the 
earth  blessed. 

Three  thousand  four  hundred  years 
since  God  promised  "  salvation  should  be 
of  the  Jews,"  and  salvation  is  of  the  Jews. 
Abraham  is  dead,  and  the  prophets  are 
dead,  but  this  can  not  be  moved.  "  Prayer 
is  made  to  him  continually :"  "  He  comes 
down  like  rain  upon  the  mown  grass." 

Another  of  the  marvelous  prophecies  is 
that  of  that  old  man  Noah :  "  God  will 
enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  shall  dwell  in 
the  tents  of  Shcm."    Have  we  not  in- 


*  Undesigned  Coincidences  m  the  Writings  both 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament :  an  Argument  for 
their  Veracity.  By  Rev.  J.  J.  Blcht,  late  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity. 
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stances  of  this  ?  Where  is  the  Semitic 
race?  And  inhere  are  the  children  of 
Japhelh  f  We  have  taken  possession  of 
his  blessings,  and  Japheth  is  where  the 
Jews  were,  England  where  J  mica  was. 

We  are  quite  aware  with  what  con- 
tempt these  views  will  be  received  by 
some  readers.  The  views  of  Dr.  David- 
son on  the  Pentateuch  are  before  us,  with 
Colenso's.  The  work  of  Davidson  *  is  a 
book  worthy  of  every  patient  and  careful  ' 
study.  He  grasps  the  study  with  all  the 
tenacity,  and  more  than  the  learning,  of  a 
Warbtirton.  With  all  a  Warburton's  in- 1 
solence,  too.  He  scouts,  and  scatters,  and  | 
scoffs  all  opinions  that  demand  more 
spirituality  and  mystery  than  his  own. 
But  he  too  utterly  denies,  apparently, 
every  thing  that  may  be  regarded  as  ob- 
jective truth.    He  says : 

"A  man  under  the  trammels  of  a  sect  in 
which  religious  liberty  is  but  a  name,  is  not  fa- 
vorably situated  for  the  task  of  thoroughly  in- 
vestigating critical  or  theological  subjects. 
Truth  in  its  integrity  is  above  seels,  though 
they  try  to  imprison  it,  each  within  its  own 
Goshen ;  nor  trill  they  ever  do  it  fitting 
homage  till  they  get  beyond  the  childishness 
of  their  little  peculiarities,  and  breathe  the 
free  air  of  God's  own  church.  Let  it  be 
borne  in  mind  (hat  personal  religion  docs  not 
lie  in  the  reception  of  intellectual  propositions 
or  dogmas,  but  in  the  emotions  of  the  heart  to- 
ward God  and  man— in  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 
It  is  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul,  manifested  in  a 
life  of  practical  self-denial  and  benevolence, 
which  human  creeds  and  their  defenders  often 
succeed  in  choking.  Strange  that  the  many 
having  yet  to  learn  that  fuel  decry  the  men 
whose  critical  studies  go  beyond  or  against 
their  dogmatical  prepossessions.  Putting  reli- 
gion where  the  Bible  does  not,  they  misunder- 
stand its  nature  and  caricature  its  spirit,  by 
fashioning  God  after  their  own  image,  and  ex- 
pecting that  otheri  will  tee  him  as  they  do  —  a 
being  malignant  and  partial — thecreature  of  a 
corrupt  imagination." 

Views  of  the  spirituality  of  the  Penta- 
teuch only  "  serve  to  fill  up  English  books, 
Kurtz's  are  so  far-fetched  that  nobody  bwt 
one  determined  to  shut  his  eyes  would 
transcribe  them."  We  will  present  our 
readers  with  another  of  Dr.  Davidson's 
choice  characterizations : 
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•  An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Tettament,  critical, 
historical,  and  theological ;  containing  a  discussion 
of  the  more  Important  questions  befogging  to  the 
■everal  hooka    By  Samuil  Davidson,  DM. 


"  Are  smatterers  in  Hebrew  the  persons  to 
lament  over  such  men's  treatment  of  questions 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  as  though 
it  were  irreligious  ?  Is  it  a  heinous  heresy  to 
be  out  of  the  pale  of  what  is  called  evangelical- 
ism ?  Fortunate  indeed  it  is,  that  they  are  out 
of  the  pale  of  that  intolerable  evangelicalism 
which  thanks  God,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Pharisee 
who  went  up  to  the  temple  to  pray.  As  long  as 
the  elate  attempts  of  Hengsten berg  and  his  school 
to  uphold  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  whole 
Pentateuch  are  dealt  out  in  small  doses  in  Great 
Britain,  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
retarded,  and  a  barrier  set  up  against  the  tide 
of  enlightened  opinion,  which  must  soon  be 
swept  away.  The  scholars  of  Germany  may 
welt  wonder  at  the  traditional  inertia  of  Eng- 
lish theologians  who  sleep  over  the  Bible,  and 
cry  neology  when  new  information  is  brought 
to  their  ears ;  but  the  latter  must  shortly  awake 
out  of  their  lethargy,  and  open  their  minds  to 
the  light  of  truth.  Their  old  dogma  of  inspira- 
tional infallibility  must  be  discarded  ;  then  will 
the  result*  of  scientific  criticism  have  a  chance 
of  penetrating  their  understandings.  We  say 
the  results,  because  it  is  evident  that  they  are 
unable  to  estimate  aright  certain  processes  in 
tho  department  of  Hebrew  criticism ;  or  to 
separate  matters  from  apprentices  in  Biblical 
learning.  It  is  compassionately  thought,  that 
Germans  are  incapable  of  appreciating  evidence ; 
but  the  questions  we  speak  of  are  those 'in 
which  the  evidence  largely  involves  an  intimate 
knowledge  and  acute  perception  of  Hebrew 
writing.  Of  course  it  is  necessary  to  assume 
that  tbe  poor  Germans,  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  Bible  records  is  immeasurably  beyond 
that  of  this  nation,  are  grossly  deficient  in 
reverence  for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  incapable 
of  sympathizing  in  the  pious  feelings  of  the 
sacred  writers;  as  if  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion were  the  constituents  of  reverence 

Declamation,  invective,  pietistic  horror,  orthodox 
pity  for  tbe  infidel  Germans,  answer  no  purpose 
but  to  impose  on  the  vulgar  ;  and  as  insertions 
in  religious  works,  are  utterly  out  of  place. 
'  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  man's  ser- 
vant? To  hi*  own  master  he  standelh  or 
fatleth.  Yea,  he  shall  be  holden  up  :  for  God 
is  able  to  make  him  stand.'  Censorious  judg- 
ing, cowardly  insinuation,  uncharitable  sus- 
picion, stealing  others'  good  name  and  character, 
constitute  the  religion  of  many.  Happy  will  it 
be  for  them,  if  it  takes  them  to  heaven  sooner 
than  the  skeptics  they  hate." 

Dr.  Davidson  may  have  suffered  from 
the  cruelty  of  some  men,  but  in  words  like 
these  he  publishes  the  justification  of  their 
verdicts.  We  have  quoted  the  passages 
above  from  many  such,  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  we  think  less  of  the  mind 
of  Dr.  Davidson,  since  he  can  so  easily 
band  over  to  superstition  and  ignorance 
men  whose  conclusions  and  faith  lead  them 
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to  results  different  to  his  own.  Still  the 
work  of  Dr.  Davidson  only  suffers  by 
these  manifestations  of  temper.  It  is  far 
nearer  to  the  ordinary  views  of  the  church 
of  the  last  throe  thousand  years  than  Dr. 
Colenso's  volume.  It  is  patient,  able, 
very  scholarly,  and  simply  evidences  the 
sheer  and  utter  inability  of  the  author  to 
deal  with  and  grasp  spiritual  truth  synthe- 
tically, lie  knows  the  principles  of  phil- 
osophic criticism,  but  seem  to  bo  unable 
to  apply  them. 

Finally,  we  will  express  our  faith  that 
in  attacks  like  that  contained  in  this  vol- 
ume, there  is  no  cause  to  fear.  Some, 
who  fasten  their  faith  blindly  to  authority, 
have  said,  Sec,  this  is  the  boasted  free- 
dom of  thought.  Cling  to  traditionalism, 
and  you  will  be  free  from  these  pauics. 
Well,  Romanists  and  scmi-lloinanists  may 
taunt  us  with  the  result  of  departure,  but 
we  do  not  desire  a  change.  Men  may  die 
as  really  from  the  poison  of  a  stagnant 
river  as  from  the  storm  of  a  free  wind. 
We  do  nut  desire  the  clamping  irons  and 


handcuffs  for  thought.  We  have  pretty 
copiously  expressed  feelings  for  this  book 
allied  to  indignation  and  contempt :  indig- 
nation that  a  man  pledged  to  defend  the 
Christian  faith,  should  lend  his  hand  so 
assiduously  to  uproot  it ;  and  contempt  for 
such  an  indulgence  upon  such  a  subject  in 
the  very  frivolities  of  criticism,  and  for 
ignorance  lagging  so  far  behind  the  read- 
ing of  the  age.  His  work  reminds  us  of 
a  man  who  goes  with  a  friend  to  climb  a 
mountain,  but  insists  on  measuring  it  be- 
fore he  climbs,  and  so  misses  the  prospect, 
lie  has  felt  the  fine  linen  of  the  old 
priest's  vestments  only  to  inquire  how 
much  was  this  a  yard.  The  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  is  beheld  by  him,  not  an  object 
of  veneration  and  awe,  but  a  thing  to  be 
taken  to  pieces.  He  reminds  us  of  a  man 
who,  wishing  to  be  expert  in  anatomy, 
must  needs  dissect  his  mother's  body. 
The  Bishop  tests  adulteration  by  sacra- 
mental bread,  and  to  wash  his  hands, 
nothing  will  serve  hiin  for  a  ewer  but  a 
church-chalice. 


From    the    London    Society    Magazine  . 
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An  Englishman  takes  naturally  to  wa- 
ter. 

Iusular  as  he  is,  his  sympathies  lead  him 
to  the  element  which  surrounds  his  tight 
little  island,  and  from  childhood  to  old  age 
he  never  loses  his  interest  in  the  water. 
As  a  child,  he  must  needs  splash  through 
every  puddle,  and  even  the  very  slop-basin 
has  attractions  for  him  when  it  is  made 
the  medium  of  swimming  a  half  walnut- 
shell  or  a  pnper  boat.  As  a  boy  he  hies 
him  to  the  brooks  and  rivers,  and  whether 
it  be  to  bathe,  to  fish,  or  to  launch  his 
mimic  fleet,  he  is  tolerably  sure  to  spend 
his  half-holiday  in  the  water.     Who  can 

*  The  art  and  amusement  of  skating  is  so  fash- 
ionable anil  healthful  to  both  sexes  of  humanity,  and 
so  beneficial  in  physical  education,  that  we  commend 
the  pcnwal  of  thi?  article  to  all  our  readers. — Edit- 
or ov  the  Eclectic. 


tell  his  delight  when  he  first  visits  the  sea, 
with  its  waves,  its  real  ships,  and  its 
changing  tides  ? 

For  my  own  part,  when  I  was  a  very 
little  boy,  proceeding  to  Portsmouth  on 
the  top  of  a  coach,  I  was  half-mad  with 
excitement,  and  could  not  be  calmed  by 
any  offer  of  hard-boiled  eggs  or  sand- 
wiches. How  well  I  remember  the  mo- 
ment when,  from  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
hill,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  space 
between  two  distant  elevations,  where  a 
faint  blue  line  was  drawn,  as  if  with  a 
painters  brush,  and  I  was  told  that  there 
was  the  sea.  None  of  the  famous  Ten 
Thousand  felt  more  rapture  at  the  sight  of 
the  sea  than  myself.  I  could  not  sit  still. 
I  wanted  to  get  off  the  coach  and  run,  for 
the  vehicle  seemed,  to  my  excited  imagi- 
nation, to  crawl  at  a  snail's  pace.    Looking 
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back  to  that  time,  I  can  realize  the  idea 
that  I  must  have  been  a  considerable  nui- 
sance to  my  fellow-travelers,  for  I  fidgeted, 
and  asked  questions,  and  let  no  one  have 
any  peace  till  I  fell  asleep  through  sheer 
exhaustion. 

How  grand  it  is  to  the  boyish  feelings 
to  indulge  in  a  sail,  the  realization  of 
many  an  ardent  dream  !  How  every  thing 
seems  as  if  it  were  part  of  a  fairy  tale, 
as  the  sun  glitters  on  the  white-crested 
waves,  the  boat  leaps  along  as  if  instinct 
with  life,  and  the  sedate  old  sailor  sits 
quietly  in  the  stern,  smelling  very  much 
of  tar,  and  chewing  real  tobacco,  just  as 
sailors  do  in  books! 

Of  course  I  thought  that  tobacco  chew- 
ing was  essential  to  a  nautical  life,  and 
that  no  one  could  lay  claim  to  the  title  of 
sailor  without  chewing  a  quid.  So  I  beg- 
ged a  little  piece  of  pigtail,  and  gave  it 
just  one  bite.  I  never  ventured  upon  a 
second,  and  nothing  shall  induce  me  to  do 
so.  How  any  human  being  can  deliber- 
ately absorb  that  fiery  mixture  of  pungent 
abominations  is  still  to  me  a  mystery.  I 
would  have  given  any  thing  to  take  the 
horrible,  choking,  scorching  taste  away. 
I  drank  water  until  further  drinking  was 
a  physical  impossibility.  I  nearly  ruined 
myself  in  apples,  and  yet  bore  about  that 
most  atrocious  flavor  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  We  hear  that  across  the  Atlantic, 
ladies  are  accustomed  secretly  to  eat  snuff 
in  their  boudoirs.  Whether  or  not  the 
snuff  bears  any  sembance  to  pigtail  to- 
bacco, I  can  not  say ;  but  if  there  be  the 
slightest  shade,  or  penumbra  of  a  likeness, 
those  ladies  must  possess  a  strangely-or- 
ganized nervous  system. 

To  return  to  our  young  sailor.  The 
joys  of  the  sea  can  not  last  for  ever. 
Black  Monday  summons  its  victims  to 
school,  and  when  next  the  schoolboy  is 
set  free,  the  winter  has  begun,  and  King 
Frost  asserts  his  sway.  No  more  bathing 
now,  no  more  swimming,  and  no  more 
boating,  for  the  river  is  covered  with  a 
tliick  sheet  of  black  ice,  and  any  sports 
must  now  be  conducted  upon  its  surface 
rather  than  in  its  waters.  See,  the  ther- 
mometer marks  twenty-two  degrees,  giv- 
ing ten  degrees  to  spare  before  the  ice  is 
likely  to  soften ;  scarcely  a  breath  of  wind 
is  stirring,  the  ground  rings  sharp  and 
clear  under  the  feet ;  there  has  been  no 
snow  to  mar  the  glassy  smoothness  of  the 
ice,  and  for  those  who  can  traverse  the 
shining  surface  without  falling,  the  day  is 
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perfection  itself.  I  can  never  find  patience 
to  take  my  breakfast  quietly,  but  am  al- 
ways looking  at  the  clock,  fuming  inward- 
ly at  the  waste  of  time  employed  in  masti- 
cation, and  counting  every  minute  as  lost 
until  I  am  fairly  on  my  way  to  the  ice. 

To  skate  in  comfort  is  an  art  which  re- 
quires some  little  practice.  The  powerful 
and  unwonted  exercise  will  often  do  more 
harm  than  good  unless  it  be  performed 
upon  a  correct  system;  and  the  skater 
will  return  home  fagged  and  exhausted, 
instead  of  feeling  quite  fresh  and  lively 
as  he  ought  to  do.  The  mode  which 
I  adopt  is  as  follows: 

I  keep  a  pair  of  boots  especially  for  this 
one  purpose.  They  have  rather  thin  soles, 
not  very  high  heels,  and  fit  exactly  to  the 
foot  and  round  the  ankle.  Before  start- 
ing for  the  ice,  I  screw  the  skates  to  the 
boots,  slipping  the  straps  loosely  into  the 
buckles,  so  that  when  the  boots  are  drawn 
on,  all  that  is  required  is  just  to  tighten 
the  straps.  For  walking  to  the  ice  I  prefer 
a  pair  of  thick-soled  and  very  easy  boots, 
as  the  relief  to  the  feet  by  6imply  changing 
the  boots  is  almost  incredible.  Just  be- 
fore starting,  the  skate-boots  are  placed 
in  a  little  black  leather  bag,  together  with 
a  guarded  gimlet,  a  small  knife,  a  tin  box 
containing  a  piece  of  oiled  linen,  a  sand- 
wich, and  a  flask  of  sherry  and  water. 

The  coat  ought  to  be  of  the  shooting- 
jacket  style,  with  as  little  skirt  as  possible, 
and  fitting  rather  closely  when  buttoned. 
Nothing  but  a  handkerchief  should  be  car- 
ried in  the  pocket,  as  severe  damage  is 
often  occasioned  by  a  fall  when  any  hard 
substance,  such  as  a  knife  or  a  bunch  of 
keys,  is  worn.  I  once  knew  a  man  killed 
by  falling  on  a  gimlet  which  he  had  care- 
lessly placed  in  his  pocket.  He  was  a 
good  skater,  and  would  not  have  fallen 
had  he  not  been  knocked  down  by  a  clum- 
sy novice,  who  ran  against  him  just  as 
he  was  performing  a  difficult  evolution. 
A  gimlet  is  necessary,  because  straps  vary 
so  much  in  elasticity  on  different  days, 
that  although  they  will  precisely  fit  on 
Monday,  they  may  be  too  short  on  Tues 
day,  and  so  it  is  often  necessary  to  bore  a 
hole  in  the  strap  so  as  to  suit  the  foot. 

On  arriving  at  the  ice,  let  no  skate-man 
meddle  with  the  straps.  Pay  for  the  use 
of  his  chair  if  you  like,  and  leave  your  coat 
and  other  belongings  in  his  charge,  but  let 
no  one  tighten  a  strap  but  yourself. 
Change  the  boots,  put  the  walking  pair 
into  the  bag,  and  draw  up  the  straps  of 
11 
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your  skates  about  half  a  hole  tighter  than 
you  arc  going  to  use  them.  But  on  no 
account  wear  the  straps  tight,  as  some 
ignorant  persons  do,  hoping  thereby  to 
gain  a  firmer  hold  of  the  ice.  Skating 
ought  to  depend  entirely  on  balance  and 
not  at  all  on  straps,  and  if  you  feel  the 
pressure  of  a  strap  upon  the  instep,  be 
sure  that  your  balance  is  wrong. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  only  use  of  straps 
is  to  prevent  the  skate  from  falling  away 
from  the  foot  as  it  is  raised,  and  an  accom- 
plished skater  can  manage  without  any 
straps  at  all.  Some  of  the  best  skaters 
whom  I  know  never  use  straps,  but  have 
the  skates  fastened  firmly  to  the  sole  of 
their  boots,  the  leather  laces  holding 
every  thing  firm  and  straight.  These 
skates  are  rather  expensive,  inasmuch  as 
a  pair  of  specially-made  boots  is  sacrificed 
to  them.  But  they  are  delightful  to  skate 
upon,  look  very  neat,  and  give  no  trouble 
at  all  to  the  wearer. 

Skates  with  peaks  should  always  be 
avoided.  Peaks  are  terribly  apt  to  hitch 
in  anv  obstacle.  I  have  been  more  than 
once  thrown  by  finding  the  peak  of  my 
skate  caught  in  the  strap  of  another  per- 
son's skate,  in  the  hook  of  a  hockey-stick, 
or  in  the  folds  of  a  lady's  dress.  No  steel 
should  appear  in  front  of  the  skate,  it  is 
only  a  superfluity,  and  has  an  awkward 
aspect,  increasing  the  length  of  the  foot, 
which  in  most  cases  seems  to  be  dispro- 
portionately large  when  the  skate  is  on  it. 

Neither  should  the  steel  be  cut  off 
square  behind,  so  as  to  leave  a  sharp  edge, 
but  be  rounded  evenly  at  either  end.  Many 
persons  think  that  such  skates  are  unsafe, 
because  they  do  not  know  how  to  stop 
themselves  except  by  the  clumsy  method 
of  raising  the  toe  and  digging  the  heels 
into  the  ice.  No  real  skater  ever  stops 
himself  in  this  manner,  no  matter  at  what 
pace  he  may  be  proceeding.  He  knows 
that  at  the  best  it  is  a  very  awkward  pro 
coeding,  and  damages  the  ice  sadly  by 
plowing  it  into  deep  ruts.  Moreover, 
Has  possible  to  stop  much  more  abruptly, 
.and  with  much  greater  certainty,  by  press- 
ing the. outer  edge  of  one  bkate,  and  the  in- 
ner edge  of  the  other  against  the  ice,  and  so 
spinning  round.  In  this  manner,  a  good 
skater  will  stop  himself  within  a  circle  of 
six  feet  in  diameter,  though  dashing  along 
with  the  speed  of  a  racehorse. 

After  passing  some  five  or  ten  minutes 
on  the  ice,  by  which  time  the  skates  will 
have  settled  to  the  feet,  it  is  better  to 


loosen  all  the  straps  half  a  hole.  At  the 
moment,  the  skates  will  feel  too  loose, 
and  as  if  they  could  not  withstand  the 
weight  of  the  body.  But  in  a  minute  or 
two  they  will  be  found  to  be  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  increased  freedom  of  the  foot 
becomes  an  absolute  luxury.  No  one  can 
skate  with  any  comfort  or  elegance  if  the 
straps  are  drawn  too  tight.  The  circula- 
tion is  stopped,  the  feet  become  icy  cold 
and  can  not  be  warmed,  and  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  body  are  rendered  stiff  and 
ungainly.  No  graceful  curve  can  be  fol- 
lowed, no  just  circle  can  be  drawn  while 
the  feet  are  stiffened  by  tight  strapping, 
which  takes  away  all  the  play  of  the  in- 
step, cramps  the  ankle,  and  causes  no 
slight  pain  whenever  the  skate  is  placed 
on  the  ice. 

Two  straps  are  quite  enough  for  any 
skater,  namely,  one  across  the  toes,  and 
another  from  the  heel.  None  should  be 
permitted  to  cross  the  middle  of  the  foot, 
as  is  the  usual  custom,  for  in  that  position 
they  do  not  hold  the  skate  to  the  foot,  and 
only  interfere  with  the  play  of  the  numer- 
ous tendons  that  run  along  the  instep. 
Whenever  you  see  a  person  hobbling 
away  from  the  ice,  be  sure  that  he  has 
been  skating  with  tightened  straps.  Hik 
feet  are  so  cramped  that  they  hardly  hold 
the  ground,  his  ankles  are  stiff,  and  refuse 
to  play,  and  the  blood  that  has  so  long 
been  repressed  is  now  rushing  tumultu- 
ously  forward  into  the  foot,  seeming  as  if 
it  would  burst  the  veins  at  every  pulsa- 
tion, and  feeling  as  if  molten  lead  bad 
taken  the  place  of  blood. 

I  do  believe  that  skating  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  flying  of  which  the  human 
being  is  as  yet  capable.  Gravity,  which 
to  a  man  in  boots  seems  to  fetter  him  to 
the  earth,  becomes  to  a  man  in  skates  the 
instrument  of  propulsion.  A  skater  flies 
over  the  ice  as  if  by  pure  volition,  the  im- 
petus being  obtained,  not  so  much  by  the 
stroke  of  the  feet  as  by  the  judicious 
sway  of  the  body.  Therefore,  to  a  by- 
stander, a  good  skater  seems  to  keep  np 
his  graceful  circles  simply  by  his  will,  the 
gentle  oscillations  of  the  body  appearing 
to  be,  not  the  cause,  but  the  consequence 
of  bis  movements. 

The  true  carriage  of  the  body  is  the 
great  criterion  of  a  skater,  and  is  one  of 
the  last  accomplishments  that  is  learned. 
Books  are  mostly  wrong  on  this  point. 
They  tell  us  that  our  right  or  left  arms 
are  to  be  raised  or  depressed  in  unison 
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with  the  corresponding  feet,  and  give  il- 
lustrations which,  to  the  real  skater,  afford 
only  food  for  ridicule.  You  may  as  well 
say  that  in  walking,  the  hands  are  to  be 
lifted  alternately  over  the  head,  as  to 
make  that  movement  one  of  the  rules  in 
skating.  I  know  that  at  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century  one  admirably  elegant 
skater  was  in  the  habit  of  so  using  his 
arms.  But  even  in  the  master  of  his  art, 
the  waving  arms  had  a  decidedly  affected 
aspect,  and  in  an  imitator  the  effect  is  sim- 
ply ridiculous.  No  one  ought  to  see  that 
the  skater  is  using  any  effort  whatever, 
and  the  arms  should  hang  easily  and 
quietly  by  the  side.  Should  the  performer 
be  afflicted  with  mauvaise  honte,  and  feel 
himself  embarrassed  with  his  arms,  per- 
haps he  can  not  do  better  than  clasp  his 
hands,  letting  them  fall  loosely,  and  at  full 
length. 

No  stick  should  be  carried ;  the  effect 
is  as  absurd  as  wearing  spurs  in  order  to 
ride  in  a  cab. 

No  one  can  want  a  stick  while  skating, 
except,  perhaps,  for  the  purpose  of  casti- 
gating the  tiresome  boys  with  whom  the 
ice  is  mostly  infested,  and  who  mar  its 
bright  surface  by  throwing  stones,  or  de- 
liberately break  holes  in  it  with  the  butt- 
ends  of  their  hockey-sticks.  Still,  I  have 
always  found  that  boys  are  much  more 
frightened  by  being  run  down  than  de- 
terred by  the  fear  of  a  stick ;  and  if  you 
dexterously  cant  a  boy's  head  into  the 
hole  he  has  just  made,  and  wet  him  to  the 
skin  with  the  splash,  he  will  be  a  beacon 
and  a  warning  to  his  companions  to  let 
the  ice  alone  for  the  future. 

Nor  let  the  skater  fancy  that  he  will 
fall  while  he  knocks  over  his  foe.  It  is 
most  curious,  but  not  the  less  true,  that 
as  soon  as  the  skates  are  firmly  set  on  the 
ice,  that  substance  is  no  longer  slippery, 
but  affords  a  firm  hold  which  would 
astound  a  novice,  who  holds  his  feet 
wrongly,  and  feels  them  sliding  away  on 
two  different  errands.  For  it  is  only  the 
edge  of  the  skate  that  touches  the  ice,  and 
any  one  can  see  how  firm  is  its  hold  by 
pressing  the  edge  of  a  knife  against  a 
piece  oi  ice. 

The  various  games  that  are  played  on 
the  ice  are  mostly  unworthy  of  a  true 
skater's  attention,  and  have  the  further 
drawback  of  seriously  annoying  those 
who  use  the  skate  for  its  legitimate  pur- 
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Hockey,    for    example,    ought    to    be 


sternly  forbidden,  as  it  is  not  only  annoy- 
ing, but  dangerous.  In  its  right  place, 
hockey  is  a  noble  game,  and  deserving  of 
every  encouragement,  but  on  the  ice  it  is 
in  its  wrong  place,  and  should  be  prohib- 
ited. Any  weak  place  in  the  ice  is  sure 
to  give  way  if  the  ball  should  happen  to 
pass  over  or  near  it ;  for  the  concourse  of 
fifty  or  a  hundred  persons  all  converging 
upon  the  same  point  is  a  test  which  no 
ice,  save  the  very  strongest,  is  able  to 
bear.  Even  the  "  express  trains,"  so  popu- 
lar on  the  Serpentine,  on  a  fine  frosty 
night,  are  not  nearly  so  dangerous  as 
hockey,  because  they  distribute  the  weight 
over  a  large  surface  with  tolerable  equal- 
ity. 

Moreover,  when  a  mass  of  human  be- 
ings precipitates  itself  recklessly  in  any 
direction  where  a  ball  may  happen  to  run, 
accidents  are  certain  to  follow.  The  in- 
different skaters,  or  those  who  are  only 
walking  on  the  ice,  are  knocked  down, 
and  often  severely  injured  by  others  fall- 
ing on  them ;  and  if  the  ice  should  give 
way,  as  is  likely  to  happen  by  reason  of 
their  accumulated  weight,  a  fatal  result  is 
almost  a  necessary  consequence.  The  un- 
fortunate man,  whose  sad  death  I  have 
lately  mentioned,  was  knocked  down  dur- 
ing one  of  these  hockey-matches. 

The  game  moreover,  is  by  no  means 
what  it  ought  to  be,  inasmuch  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  enforce  the  rules  in  such  a 
miscellaneous  assembly.  No  one  keeps  to 
any  particular  side,  or  aims  at  any  parti- 
cular goal ;  and  any  one  who  happens  to 
have  a  stick,  hits  the  ball  in  any  direction 
that  seems  easiest.  I  should  be  truly  glad 
to  see  the  police  interfere  whenever 
hockey  is  commenced. 

Again,  when  a  party  of  really  good 
skaters  are  indulging  themselves  with  a 
quadrille,  and  performing  the  many  grace- 
ful evolutions  of  which  this  charming  art 
is  capable,  it  is  more  than  annoying  to 
have  the  whole  proceeding  broken  up 
by  the  irruption  of  a  disorderly  mob 
armed  with  sticks,  and  charging  through 
the  circle  of  skaters  and  spectators,  to  the 
imminent  danger  of  all. 

Cricket,  again,  the  king  of  British 
games,  is  simply  degraded  by  being  trans- 
ferred from  summer  and  fields  to  winter 
and  ice.  I  have  seen  several  cricket- 
matches  played  on  the  ice,  and  must  ac- 
knowledge that  the  game  was  the  veriest 
farce  imaginable.  The  bowler  seems  to 
be  the  only  player  who  has  a  chance  of 
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doing  his  duty.  The  batsman  can  do  lit- 
tle but  block  the  balls,  or  just  draw  them 
away,  or  perhaps  make  a  feeble  spoon  of 
a  blow  without  the  least  energy.  He  can 
not  shift  a  foot,  he  has  no  firm  basis  on 
which  to  poise  himself,  and  can  not  possi- 
bly deliver  the  free  and  dashing  cuts  that 
delight  the  heart  of  a  cricketer.  As  to 
fielding,  it  is  almost  out  of  the  question  as 
far  as  stopping  the  ball  is  concerned,  and 
the  ice  is  so  smooth  that  the  ball  goes 
shooting  over  its  polished  surface  as  if 
fired  from  a  cannon. 

Such  games  as  "  touch"  and  "  warning," 
can,  however,  be  played  on  the  ice  with 
excellent  effect ;  and  as  they  tend  to  the 
separation,  rather  than  the  convergence 
ot  the  players,  they  are  not  so  liable  to 
break  the  ice  as  hockey,  or  even  cricket. 
It  is  true  that  in  some  very  cold  seasons 
the  ice  is  so  strong  that  almost  any  liber- 
ties may  be  taken  with  it ;  but  this  is  sel- 
dom the  case,  and  it  is  always  better  to 
be  on  the  safe  side  when  the  question 
may  be  one  of  life  or  death. 

He,  however,  who  wishes  to  put  his 
skates  to  their  legitimate  use  will  never 
waste  his  time  by  playing  at  any  game 
whatever.  He  will  either  run  races,  or 
learn  to  perform  the  figures,  the  latter  be- 
ing, of  course,  the  more  advisable  plan ; 
for,  racing  on  skates  is  the  surest  way  to 
ruin  the  style,  and  to  give  an  ungraceful 
deportment  to  the  body.  A  figure-skater 
is  all  ease  and  grace  and  compact  elegance. 
His  arms  never  project  from  the  body, 
his  back  is  upright  as  a  dart,  and  his  feet 
are  managed  as  delicately  as  those  of  a 
dancer;  whereas,  one  who  runs  races  is 
forced  to  abandon  all  pretensions  to  grace, 
and  looks  about  as  awkward  an  object  as 
can  well  be  conceived.  He  stoops  until 
he  is  bent  nearly  double,  like  an  infirm  old 
man  ;  his  legs  work  like  the  crank  of  a  lo- 
comotive-engine;  his  arms  are  flapped 
backward  and  forward  to  help  him  on  his 
course ;  and  there  are  several  noted  racers 
who  actually  use  their  hands  to  push  them- 
selves along  the  ice. 

This  kind  of  skating  is  really  useless,  al- 
though the  sporting  papers  seem  to  meas- 
ure a  skater's  skill  by  the  number  of  miles 
which  he  can  cover  in  an  hour ;  for  this 
speed  can  not  be  kept  up  for  any  long  time, 
and  for  really  quick  transit  between  dis- 
tant places  is  much  inferior  to  the  simple 
Dutcn  roll  on  the  outside  edge,  where  the 
body  is  swung  slowly  from  side  to  side, 
like  a  ship  in  a  calm,  and  the  feet  are 


scarcely  moved  from  each  other.  For  the 
first  mile  or  two,  the  racer  will  be  far 
ahead,  but  about  the  tenth  mile  his  oppo- 
nent will  be  seen  slowly  but  surely  gam- 
ing upon  him,  and  when  he  passes,  will  be 
quite  fresh  and  lively,  whereas  the  racer 
will  be  out  of  breath,  and  his  legs  tho- 
roughly fatigued.  There  is  nothing  like 
the  Dutch  roll  for  getting  over  the  ice  at 
a  great  pace  without  seeming  to  use  any 
exertion.  I  was  told  the  other  day  by  a 
gentleman  who  had  lived  much  in  Hol- 
land, that  even  the  market-women,  carry- 
ing their  loads  and  wheeling  a  barrow  full 
of  vegetables,  would  pass  him  with  the 
greatest  ease.  They  would  actully  play 
with  him,  letting  him  keep  level  with 
them  as  long  as  they  chose,  and  then, 
without  any  apparent  increase  of  exertion, 
they  would  shoot  ahead,  and  leave  him 
struggling  behind. 

Even  the  skates  of  a  racer  and  a  figure- 
skater  are  differently  made.  Those  of  the 
racer  are  long,  rather  low,  and  the  edge 
of  the  steel  is  level  from  end  to  end,  so 
that  the  skater  can  progress  forward  with 
much  speed,  but  can  form  no  curves  or 
circles  unless  of  a  very  great  diameter, 
and  is,  therefore,  debarred  from  attempt- 
ing the  figures  as  long  as  he  wears  "run- 
ning" skates.  But  the  skates  that  are 
employed  for  figuring  are  short  in  the 
steel,  and  have  the  edge  so  modeled  as 
to  form  a  segment  of  a  circle.  By  this 
arrangement  it  will  be  seen  that  only  a 
very  little  portion  of  the  steel  rests  upon 
the  ice,  and  that  its  curved  form  is  ex* 
actly  adapted  for  cutting  circles  and  curves. 
These  are  by  far  the  best  skates  to  pos- 
sess, for  although  a  man  on  running  skates 
can  get  over  the  ice  with  extreme  rapidity, 
he  can  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  figuring. 
Whereas  a  6kater  who  wears  the  figuring 
skates,  can  race  with  much  speed  in  case 
of  necessity,  and  is  able  to  form  any  curve 
or  circle  that  he  likes. 

Artists  never  seem  to  comprehend  the 
real  movement  of  the  6kater,  and  have  a 
conventional  method  of  representing  it, 
which  gives  one  a  pain  in  the  back  only  to 
look  at. 

Everyone  knows  the  conventional  skater 
on  canvas  or  paper.  He  is  coming  straight 
at  you.  His  arras  are  folded.  His  coat- 
tails  are  flying  in  the  air.  He  has  a  smirk 
on  his  manly  countenance.  He  has  a  com- 
forter round  his  neck.  His  spine  is  per- 
pendicular, but  his  legs  form  an  angle  of 
sixty-five  degrees  with  the  horizon,  and 
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the  upper  leg  is  lifted  up  straight  and 
rigid,  as  if  it  were  one  limb  of  a  pair  of 
compasses.  I  should  like  to  see  the  artist 
put  nimself  in  that  wonderful  posture  only 
for  a  moment,  and  then  make  him  write 
down  his  sensations.  I  think  he  would 
experience  a  severe  aching  about  the  waist 
and  hips,  which  would  give  him  a  tolera- 
ble idea  of  the  feelings  of  a  prisoner  just 
released  from  the  rack. 

Artists  are  apt  to  draw  the  oddest  things 
imaginable  when  they  get  on  sporting  sub- 
jects. There  are  of  course  exceptions, 
among  whom  our  old  friend  Leech  is  fa- 
cile princeps ;  but  as  a  general  fact,  the 
engravings  in  the  many  illustrated  papers 
are  positively  ridiculous  when  they  treat 
of  subjects  connected  with  bodily  exer- 
cises. 

See,  for  example,  the  impossible  Leo- 
tards and  Blondins  that  we  have  so  often 
admired.  Perhaps  some  of  my  readers 
may  remember  a  large  and  handsome  en- 
graving of  salmon-fishing,  where  the  an- 
gler is  supporting,  with  a  slightly  bend- 
ing rod,  a  huge  salmon  actually  in  the 
falling  waters  of  a  steep  rapid,  where  a 
personal  friend  is  going  to  gaff  the  fish 
with  a  boat-hook,  and  a  boy  is  trying  to 
catch  it  in  a  butterfly  net.  If  a  sportsman 
be  represented  with  a  gun,  and  in  the  act 
of  firing,  he  almost  invariably  has  his 
wrong  eye  shut,  and  the  remarkable  piece 
of  ordnance  which  does  duty  for  a  double- 
barrel,  seems  to  have  been  modeled  from 
the  ancient  snap-haunce  rattier  than  the 
modern  fowling-piece.  And  if  the  shot 
from  his  gun  did  really  hit  the  bird  that 
is  falling  from  the  skies,  the  only  inference 
to  be  drawn  is,  that  his  weapon  was  con- 
structed to  shoot  round  corners.  In 
aquatic  sketches,  again,  the  oarsman  and 
the  coxswain  are  invariable  out  of  time, 
and  no  draughtsman  seems  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  when  rowers  can  engage  in  a 
match,  they  generally  know  how  to  feath- 
er their  oars. 

So  it  is  with  skating.  I  once  undertook 
to  superintend  the  draughtsman  in  illus- 
trating a  work  on  this  art.  I  drew  all 
the  sketches  myself,  explained  their  bear- 
ing to  the  artist,  and  yet  the  perversity 
of  human  nature  prevailed,  and  he  insisted 
on  returning  to  his  conventionalities. 

He  put  the  skaters  on  the  wrong  edge 
of  the  skate ;  he  made  them  look  the 
wrong  way;  he  drew  the  tracks  of -the 
steel  exactly  where  the  skater  could  not 
by  any  possibility  have  passed ;  he  insist- 


ed on  reproducing  the  objectionable  figure 
which  has  already  been  described,  and,  in 
fine,  worried  me  to  au  almost  unbearable 
extent.  One  drawing  was,  I  think,  sent 
back  some  eight  or  ten  times.  It  represent- 
ed some  figure-skating;  and  in  order  to 
give  the  draughtsman  a  correct  idea  of 
the  scene,  I  not  only  made  the  original 
sketch,  but  traced  the  figure  on  a  piece  of 
cardboard,  and  stuck  pins  on  it  to  show 
the  places  and  attitudes  of  the  skaters. 
It  was  all  useless,  and  even  now,  after  re- 
peated alterations,  I  find  that  one  of  the 
skaters  has  his  head  in  a  totally  wrong  pc- 
sition.  It  is  right  that  we  should  pardon 
those  who  injure  us,  but  I  must  say,  that 
to  pardon  a  perverse  draughtsman,  who 
will  not  carry  out  your  ideas,  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult matter. 

There  is  now  before  me  an  illustration 
to  a  well-known  work  on  these  British 
sports,  representing,  or  rather  intending 
to  represent,  a  lady  and  gentleman  skating 
together.  They  are  in  irreproachable  cos- 
tume, and  the  daintiest  of  attitudes.  But 
it  is  evident  to  any  skater,  that  the  inev- 
itable result  of  the  very  next  stroke  will 
be,  that  as  the  gentleman  is  clearly  the 
worse  skater  of  the  two,  he  will  probably 
meet  with  an  ignominious  fall. 

The  lady  is  skating  on  the  outside  edge, 
and  rests  on  her  right  foot. 

The  gentleman  is  skating  on  the  inside 
edge,  and  also  rests  on  his  right  foot. 

Kesult  of  the  next  stroke,  Collision. 
Q.E.D. 

It  is  a  most  fascinating  amusement,  this 
skating,  tempting  one  to  postpone  the  de- 
parture from  the  ice  hour  after  hour,  and 
not  unfrequently  causing  such  fatigue  on 
the  first  day,  that  a  forty- eight  hours'  rest 
is  needful  before  the  weaned  skater  can 
recommence  his  amusement.  Never,  on 
leaving  the  ice,  should  the  ankles  feel  that 
painful  sense  of  fatigue  which  renders 
walking  a  trouble,  and  at  night  bids  fair 
to  preclude  sleep.  It  is  much  wiser  to 
economize  amusement,  to  restrict  the  first 
day's  skating  to  an  hour  and  a  half  at  the 
utmost,  and  so  to  gain  the  required  strength 
by  degrees.  The  ankles  always  suffer  most, 
as  upon  those  joints  the  greatest  strain  is 
thrown,  more  especially  by  inexperienced 
skaters. 

I  knew  one  lad  who  had  a  most  original 
method  of  skating.  He  used  to  double 
his  feet  under  him  until  the  outer  ankles 
rested  on  the  ice.  On  the  ankles  he  would 
run  for  a  few  paces,  then  jump  on   his 
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skates,  and  glide  along  with  the  impetus 
thus  gained. 

Skating  is  an  art  to  which  all  ladies 
should  attain.  It  is  especially  feminine  in 
its  character,  graceful,  elegant,  requiring 
little  apparent  force,  and  yet  affording 
good  exercise.  Ladies  soon  learn  to  skate. 
I  have  had  the  honor  of  initiating  several 
ladies  into  the  art,  and  have  been  surprised 
by  the  facility  with  which  they  learn  it. 
Whether  from  some  innate  quality  of  the 
feminine  sex,  I  know  not,  but  it  is  invaria- 
bly the  case,  that  if  a  boy  and  a  girl,  or  a 
gentleman  and  lady,  of  equal  ages,  and 
having  enjoyed  equal  advantages,  are  put 
upon  skates  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives, 
the  lady  always  manages  to  skate  inde- 
pendently sooner  than  the  gentleman.  Of 
course  the  costume  must  be  adapted  to  the 
occasion,  and  a  lady  can  no  more  skate 
while  encaged  in  the  modern  fashionable 
wire-work,  than  she  can  ride  while  surround- 
ed with  those  mysterious  and  voluminous 
productions  of  the  ironmonger.  There 
are  few  dresses  more  thoroughly  becoming 
than  the  riding-habit,  and  the  best  ska  ting- 
dress  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  riding- 
habit  with  short  skirts. 

I  do  not  recommend  fluted  skates,  or 
those  with  a  groove  or  channel  along  the 
bottom  of  the  steel.  They  certainly  take 
an  easier  hold  of  the  ice  than  the  ordinary 
kind,  but  they  can  only  be  worn  by  light 
weights,  and,  in  any  case,  are  treacherous 
servants.  The  tiny  shavings  of  ice  which 
are  cut  up  by  the  edge  are  sure  to  collect 
in  the  groove,  where  they  become  impacted 
into  a  solid  mass  which  can  hardly  oe  cut 
with  a  knife.  By  degrees  the  groove  is 
filled  up,  and,  lastly,  the  compressed  ice 
projects  beyond  the  steel,  and  causes  in- 
evitable falls.  Many  a  person  has  fallen 
repeatedly  without  any  apparent  cause, 
and  has  only  regained  the  use  of  his  skates 
when  the  groove  has  been  cleared  with  a 
strong  knife.  This  habit  of  the  skate  is 
termed  "  balling." 

If  you  value  your  peace  of  mind,  do  not 
take  off  your  skates  until  you  reach  the 
bank,  and  can  walk  away  on  the  solid 
earth.  At  the  best,  the  removal  of  the 
skates  is  like  the  clipping  of  an  eagle's 
wings,  and  the  slow,  plodding  walk  con- 
trasts painfully  with  the  swift,  gliding  ease 
of  your  previous  movements.  But  to 
walk  upon  the  ice  over  which  you  have 
just  skated  is  really  too  painful.  The  ice 
suddenly  becomes  slippery  as  soon  as  you 


tread  upon  it  with  shoes.  Ton  have  no 
hold  upon  it,  and  you  slip  about  in  the 
most  contemptible  manner.  You  have  to 
walk  slowly  and  circumspectly,  lifting  your 
feet  perpendicularly,  and  setting  them 
down  quite  flat ;  and  you  make  your  tardy 
way  gingerly  along,  conscious  of  present- 
ing a  most  ungainly  aspect,  over  the  verv 
tracks  where  you  lately  wheeled  on  sound- 
ing steel,  swift  and  lithe  as  winged  Mercury. 

My  last  piece  of  advice  is,  that  no  one 
should  think  of  skating  when  there  is  the 
least  doubt  respecting  the  strength  of  the 
ice.  The  sport  is  not  worth  the  mental 
anxiety  suffered  by  any  one  who  skates  on 
doubtful  ice.  No  one  has  a  right  to  ran 
such  a  risk  for  the  sake  of  amusement,  and, 
indeed,  there  are  few  accidents  more  peril- 
ous than  the  breaking  of  ice,  even  in  com- 
paratively shallow  water.  For  even  a 
good  swimmer  may  find  himself  suddenly 
sucked  under  the  ice,  and  from  the  mud 
raised  by  his  fall,  may  find  the  water  no 
tinted  that  he  cannot  see  the  hole  to  which 
he  must  return  to  save  his  life. 

I  have  heard  of  one  lad  who  saved  his 
life  in  a  very  curious  manner.  He  had 
fallen  through  the  ice,  and  could  not  possi- 
bly return  to  the  hole  through  which  he 
had  passed.  He  turned  on  his  back,  and 
looked  up  to  see  if  there  were  any  other 
mode  of  escape,  when  his  father,  who  was 
on  the  spot,  pointed  out  the  direction  in 
which  he  was  to  swim,  and  by  walking 
quickly  to  another  hole  at  a  little  distance, 
he  guided  his  son  to  the  place,  and  received 
him  just  in  time  to  prevent  him  from  sink- 
ing again  from  exhaustion.  It  is  seldom, 
however,  that  such  presence  of  mind  on 
both  sides  can  be  found,  or  that  the  ice  is 
sufficiently  transparent  to  allow  any  person 
below  to  see  through  its  substance. 

Should  any  one  who  reads  these  lines  be 
unfortunate  enough  to  get  under  the  ice, 
let  him  bear  in  mind  that  the  only  hope  of 
escape  is  to  remain  quite  still,  looking  up- 
ward to  discover  the  spot  where  the  light 
seems  strongest,  and  then  to  make  the 
best  t>f  his  way  toward  it.  Let  him  not 
attempt  to  get  upon  the  ice,  as  it  is  snre  to 
break  again  under  the  pressure  of  the 
knees,  and  its  sharp  edges  cut  like  broken 
glass.  But  let  him  stretch  out  his  arms 
upon  it,  and  wait  quietly  until  assistance 
arrives.  Still,  the  safest  plan  is — never  to 
venture  on  the  ice  whenever  there  is  the 
least  danger. 
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The  history  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  is  a 
part  of  the  moral  and  religious  history  of 
our  country.  As  such  it  can  not  fail  duly 
to  interest  every  one  who  rightly  appre- 
ciates the  facts — the  elements  which  form 
this  part  of  our  national  character.  The 
American  Board  is  now  more  than  half  a 
century  old.  As  an  institution  for  the 
diffusion  of  religious  knowledge  in  foreign 
and  pagan  lands — for  making  known  the 
Gospel  of  salvation  to  heathen  tribes — for 
the  instruction  and  religions  renovation  of 
the  human  race,  its  character  and  achieve- 
ments are  an  honor  to  any  country  and  to 
any  age.  No  country  or  age  has  ever 
been  honored  with  an  institution  which  has 
done  so  much  to  enlighten  and  bless  man- 
kind in  so  many  countries  of  the  globe. 
The  men  who  originated  this  Board  of 
Missions,  and  who  have  had  charge  of  its 
great  and  important  concerns  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  are  among  the  honored 
men  of  the  land,  who  have  filled  her  seats 
of  justice,  her  pulpits,  her  stations  of 
trust;  are  among  her  merchant  princes, 
her  learned  professions,  her  private  and 
influential  citizens  of  wealth  and  education. 
These  and  others  in  large  numbers  have 
delighted  to  gather  around  in  annual  con- 
vocation to  advance  the  sacred  interests 
and  usefulness  of  this  renowned  Board  of 
Missions.  Under  the  influence  of  these 
facts,  we  feel  honored  in  presenting  to  our 
readers  the  portraits  of  five  eminent  men, 
who  in  succession  were  intrusted  with  the 
interests  of  this  great  institution  as  its 
chief  executive  officers.  It  is  good  to 
look  upon  their  portraits.  It  is  instructive 
to  read  even  brief  sketches  of  their  lives. 
Four  out  of  the  five,  though  youthful  in 
years,  we  had  the  honor  of  knowing 
personally,  and  knew  only  to  revere  their 
eminent  character. 


REV.   SAMUEL    WORCESTER,  D.D. 

Dr.  Worcester  was  the  first  Secretary 
of  the  American  Board.  He  was  born  at 
Hollis,  N.  H.,  in  1770;  was  graduated  at 
Dartmouth    College,    with    the    highest 


honors  of  his  class,  in  1795  ;  immediately 
after,  accepted  the  charge  of  the  New- 
Ipswich  Academy,  at  the  same  time  pur- 
suing his  theological  studies ;  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  church  in  Fitch- 
burgh,  Mass.,  in  1 797 ;  resigned  his  charge, 
on  account  of  the  dislike  of  some  of  his 
people  for  his  Calvinistic  doctrines,  in 
1802;  and  the  next  year  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  Church  in  Salem. 
When  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  was  formed  in  1810,  he  was  cho- 
sen its  Corresponding  Secretary.  In  1 81 7, 
finding  the  duties  of  this  office,  in  connec- 
tion with  those  of  his  pastoral  charge,  an 
overmatch  for  his  strength,  he  received 
the  Rev.  Elias  Cornelius  as  a  colleague  in 
his  ministerial  labors.  In  January,  1821, 
with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  his 
health,  as  well  as  to  see  for  himself  the 
condition  of  the  missions  in  the  South- 
west, he  sailed  from  Boston  to  New-Or- 
leans, and  thence  passed  on  to  the  Chero- 
kee tribe  of  Indians.  He  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  the  missionaries  at  Mayhew 
and  Brainerd ;  but  by  this  time  his  health 
had  declined  so  far  that  he  was  unable  to 
proceed  further;  and  there,  among  the 
children  of  the  forest,  he  died,  on  the 
seventh  of  June  following.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  comprehensiveness  and  pow- 
er of  mind,  as  well  as  of  remarkable  exe- 
cutive tact  and  ability.  What  he  accom- 
plished for  the  cause  of  foreign  missions 
especially  is  a  monument  to  his  honor, 
alike  noble  and  imperishable.  There  was 
a  certain  manliness  and  force  of  character, 
a  far-reaching  insight  into  the  future,  and 
a  heroic  fidelity  to  his  own  convictions, 
that  always  made  his  presence  an  acknow- 
ledged element  of  power.  He  wielded  a 
most  vigorous  pen,  and  in  controversy  was 
well-nigh  matchless.  His  letters  to  Dr. 
Cbanning,  in  connection  with  the  Unita- 
rian controversy,  especially  the  last  letter, 
have  been  considered  as  almost  unrivaled 
specimens  of  polemic  theological  discus- 
sion. His  published  sermons  are  rich  in 
evangelical  thought,  logically  and  lumin- 
ously presented,  and  show  that  his  minis- 
try must  have  been  a  highly  edifying  one. 
Intellectually,  theologically,  practically,  he 
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might  well  be  reckoned  among  the  giants 
of  his  day. 

JEREMTAn    EVARTS. 

Mr.  Evarts  was  the  second  Secretary  of 
the  American  Board.  He  was  born  in 
Sunderland,  Vt.,  in  the  year  1781.  After 
going  through  his  preparatory  course  un- 
der the  Rev.  John  Eliot,  of  Guilford, 
Conn.,  lie  entered  Yale  College,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1802.  He  was  hopefully 
the  subject  of  a  revival  that  occurred  in 
college  early  in  his  senior  year ;  and  he 
connected  himself  with  the  college  church. 
After  spending  some  time  in  teaching  an 
academy  at  Peacham,  Vt.,  he  studied  law 
under  Judge  Chauncey,  of  New-Haven, 
and  commenced  practice  there  in  1806. 
In  1810,  he  removed  to  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  to  take  the  editorial  charge  of  the 
Panopltet,  a  monthly  religious  periodical, 
which  had  been  originated,  and  for  several 
years  conducted,  by  Dr.  Morse;  and  he 
continued  to  be  thus  engaged  until  1820, 
when  the  work  was  superseded  by  the 
missionary  llerald,  published  under  the 
direction  of  the  American  Board.  In 
1812,  he  was  chosen  Treasurer  of  the 
Board,  and  the  next  year  a  member  of  the 
Prudential  Committee.  The  former  of 
these  offices  he  held  until  1822.  In  1821, 
he  succeeded  Dr.  Worcester  as  Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  and  during  the  next 
and  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  devoted 
himself  with  a  martyr-like  like  zeal  to  the 
duties  of  this  most  responsible  office,  ac- 
complishing for  the  cause  of  missions 
what  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  in 
an  ordinary  life.  In  the  early  part  of 
1831,  his  health  had  become  so  much  re- 
duced— partly,  no  doubt,  from  his  excess- 
ive Labors — that  he  found  it  necessary  to 
intermit  his  active  exertions,  and  use  some 
special  means  for  his  restoration.  He  ac- 
cordingly sailed  for  Cuba  in  February, 
and,  after  remaining  there  a  few  weeks, 
came  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  where  he  stopped 
with  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Palmer,  and 
on  the  tenth  of  May  entered  into  his  rest. 
His  personal  appearance  was  by  no  means 
imposing,  but  he  had  a  mind  and  a  heart 
that  made  him  a  prince  in  the  domain  of 
intellect  and  of  goodness.  He  was  far- 
seeing,  cautious,  earnest,  firm,  conciliatory 
—every  thing,  in  short,  to  render  him  an 
eminently  suitable  person  to  conduct  one 
of  the  grandest  of  human  enterprises. 
His  memorial  is  in  the  record  of  his  wise 


plans  successfully  carried  out,  of  his  untir- 
ing labors  cheerfully  performed,  of  his 
manifold  sacrifices  patiently  submitted  to, 
and  of  the  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory 
that  filled  his  soul  wliile  the  gate  of  hea- 
ven was  opening  to  receive  him. 

KEV.  ELIAS  CORNELIUS,  D.D. 

Dr.  Cornelius  was  the  third  Secretary 
of  the  American  Board.  He  waB  born  at 
Somers,  New- York,  July  31st,  1794,  and 
hopefully  converted  while  in  Yale  Col- 
lege, where  he  was  graduated  in  1 81 3.  He 
studied  divinity  under  the  direction  of 
President  D wight,  and  afterward  with 
Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  and  was  licensed  to 
preached  June  4th,  1810.  Immediately 
after  this  he  was  commissioned  to  act  as 
an  agent  of.  the  American  Board.  After 
performing  a  highly  successful  agenoy  in 
the  States  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
and  Rhode  Island,  on  the  ninth  of  April, 
1817,  he  received  ordination  as  an  evan- 
gelist. He  was  then  sent  on  a  special 
agency  to  the  Indian  country  in  the 
South-west,  in  aid  of  the  now  venerable 
pioneer  of  the  Indian  missions,  Dr.  Cyrus 
Kingsbury.  At  Washington  he  had  re- 
peated interviews  with  the  heads  of  de- 
partments, as  to  the  best  means  of  melior- 
ating the  condition  of  the  aborigines  by 
schools,  husbandry,  and  the  mechanic 
arts.  Arriving  at  Brainerd,  he  was  joy- 
fully welcomed  by  the  missionaries,  and 
his  services  to  the  mission  were  various 
and  important.  In  this  tour  of  eight  or 
nine  thousand  miles,  Mr.  Cornelias 
preached  three  hundred  times  in  behalf 
of  the  Board,  and  collected  seven  thou- 
sand two  hundred  dollars.  He  was  pres- 
ent at  the  formation  of  a  church  at  Brain- 
erd, the  first  among  the  Indian  churches. 

Mr.  Cornelius  was  installed  colleague 
pastor  with  Dr.  Worcester  in  the  Taber- 
nacle church  at  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
July  21st,  1819.  Ho  was  afterward 
chosen  Secretary  of  the  American  Educa- 
tion Society,  and  in  its  service  traveled 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  miles,  and 
raised  funds  in  aid  of  its  object  to  the 
amount  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  We 
well  remember  the  ardor  and  untiring 
zeal  with  which  he  pursued  these  labors. 
Upon  the  decease  of  Mr.  Evarts,  he  was 
elected  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  but  did  not  see  his  way  clear  to 
accept  the  office  till  near  the  close  of  the 
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year.  He  went  to  Boston  in  January  to 
consult  on  future  operations,  and  preached 
in  a  number  of  churches  on  the  cause  of 
missions,  and  early  in  February  he  left 
for  New- York,  where  his  family  resided. 
At  Hartford  he  was  prostrated  by  a  fever 
on  the  brain,  which  terminated  his  in- 
valuable life,  February  12th,  1832,  when 
he  was  scarcely  thirty-eight  years  of  age, 
greatly  lamented  by  the  churches  and  his 
numerous  friends  in  many  parts  of  the 
land. 

BENJAMIN   B.   WISNEB,   D.D. 

Dr.  Wisner  was  the  fourth  Secretary  of 
the  American  Board.  He  was  born  Sep- 
tember 29th,  1794,  in  Orange  county, 
New- York;  was  graduated  at  Union  Col- 
lege in  1813,  where  he  performed  the  of- 
fice of  Tutor  from  1815  to  1818;  after- 
ward went  through  a  course  of  theologic- 
al studies  in  the  Seminary  at  Princeton, 
and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  old  South 
Church  in  Boston,  February  21st,  1821. 
In  1832  he  was  elected  one  of  the  three 
Corresponding  Secretaries  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board,  and  continued  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  that  office  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  after  a  brief  sickness, 
February  9th,  1835,  in  the  forty-first  year 
of  his  age.  Dr.  Wisner  was  endowed 
with  great  executive  abilities.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Prudential  Committee  dur- 
ing four  years  previous  to  his  election  as 
Corresponding  Secretary,  and  was  there- 
fore amply  qualified  for  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  in  that  office,  in  which 
he  rendered  eminent  service  to  the  cause 
of  missions  to  the  end  of  his  useful  life. 

WILLIAM  J.   ARMSTRONG,  D.D. 

Dr.  Armstrong  was  the  fifth  Secretary 
of  the  American  Board.  He  was  born  at 
Mendham,  New-Jersey,  October  29th, 
1796.  He  became  hopefully  pious  while 
a  member  of  the  College  at  Princeton, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1816.  After 
a  conrse  of  theological  studies  under  the 
direction  of  his  father,  and  in  the  Semi- 
nary at  Princeton,  he  devoted  two  years 
to  a  home  mission  in  Albemarle  county, 
Va.,  laboring  principally  in  Charlottesville 
%and  in  its  vicinity,  near  the  residence  of 
President  Jefferson.  Infidelity  and  irreli- 
gion  greatly  prevailed  at  that  time.  No 
church  had  been  organized  there,  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  had  never  been  adminis- 
tered.    With  the  young  missionary's  ar- 


dor and  singleness  of  aim,  and  with  the 
peculiar  pathos  of  his  eloquence,  he  could 
not  but  command  attention.  Success  at- 
tended his  labors.  A  number  of  interest- 
ing conversions  occurred  even  among  in- 
fidels. A  Presbyterian  church  was  gath- 
ered, which  still  exists,  and  the  face  of  so- 
ciety was  much  changed  for  the  better. 
He  afterwards  labored  three  years  as  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Trenton,  New- Jersey.  In  the  spring  of 
1824,  he  succeeded  I)r.  John  H.  Rice  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  where  he  remained  ten  years. 
On  the  death  of  Dr.  Wisner,  in  1835,  Dr. 
Armstrong  was  chosen  Secretary  of  the 
Board  for  the  home  correspondence.  In 
this  office  he  remained  till  September  27th, 
1846.  When  on  his  way  from  Boston  to 
New-York,  in  the  steamer  Atlantic,  from 
Norwich,  in  a  furious  tempest,  the  vessel 
was  dashed  in  pieces  upon  the  shore,  and 
among  the  lifeless  bodies  found  on  the 
beach  was  that  of  this  excellent  servant  of 
God.  His  watch  had  stopped  soon  after 
four  o'clock,  and  it  was  probably  at  that 
time,  on  Friday  morning,  he  entered  the 
haven  of  rest.  Survivors  relate  that  he 
was  conspicuous  among  the  passengers 
throughout  the  day  and  evening  of  Thurs- 
day, as  a  minister  of  Christ,  addressing  to 
his  companions  in  danger  appropriate  reli- 
gious instruction  and  consolation,  and  com- 
mending them  to  God  in  prayer.  Just 
before  the  wreck  broke  upon  the  reef,  and 
the  falling  deck  and  the  overwhelming 
waves  swept  him  lifeless  into  the  sea,  he 
said  to  one :  "  I  hope  we  may  be  allowed, 
if  God  will,  to  reach  the  shore  with  our 
lives ;  but  if  not,  I  have  perfect  confidence 
in  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Him  who 
doeth  all  things  well.' "  This  was  his 
dying  testimony  to  the  goodness  of  God, 
and  his  own  faith  in  him.  His  remains 
were  forwarded  to  New-York,  where  his 
funeral  solemnities  were  attended  by  a 
vast  assembly  of  mourning  friends  in  the 
church  of  Dr.  Adams. 

We  have  derived  the  materials  of  these 
brief  sketches  from  the  History  of  the 
American  Board,  written  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Anderson,  who  has  been  one  of  the  Se- 
cretaries of  the  Board  for  almost  forty 
years,  who  has  visited  the  distant  missions 
of  the  Board  in  India  and  in  Western  Asia, 
and  who  has  just  sailed,  January  12th,  on 
a  visit  to  the  missions  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  which  he  has  done  so  much  to 
promote. 
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A  kesidence  in  India,  Siam,  and  Bur- 
uiah  has  very  much  the  8ame  influence 
upon  individuals  as  a  residence  in  London, 
in  at  least  one  respect — it  makes  you  wary 
of  your  life.     In  London  you  pause  and 
take  every  precaution  to  avoid  the  possi- 
bility, amidst  the  immense  throng  of  vehi- 
cles, of  coming  to  any  calamitous  hurt, 
and  by  these  precautions  duly  exercised 
may,  with  God's  blessing,  avoid  the  daily 
catastrophes  recorded  in  the  papers.     So 
also   in   India,   the   quantity  and   deadly 
venomous  quality  of  snakes  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes,  from  the  cobra  de  capello  to  the 
tiny  but  equally  deadly  carpet-snake,  puts 
people  upon  their  guard  against  the  intru- 
sion of  such  foes  bv  such  resorts  as  are  ne- 
ror  dreamt  of  by  people  in  Europe.     Such, 
for  instance,  as  carefully  examining  every 
portion  of  your  bed  and  bedroom,  of  vio- 
lently shaking  boots   and  clothes   before 
wearing  them,  and  which  is  an  operation 
not  unfrequently  attended  by  the  outfall 
of  a  scorpion,  or  a  snake,  or  mayhap  a  com- 
fortably coiled  up  cobra  under  your  pillow. 
One  of  the  first  Tamul  words  which  be- 
comes familiar  to  European  infants  and 
adults  alike,  is  the  word  "  pambo,"  signi- 
fying snake.     I  well  remember  an  instance 
of  a  baby  in  arms,  who  could  just  manage 
to  prattle,  being  instrumental  in  all  pro- 
bability in  saving  the  life  of  its  native 
amah,  or  wet-nurse.     The  woman,  as  is 
*    the  custom,  had  laid  herself  down  upon  a 
mattress  on  the  floor,  whence  she  could 
the   more   easily  rock  the  child  to  sleep 
with  a  foot  or  an  arm  without  disturbing 
herself  from  her  recumbent  position — nay, 
almost    without     thoroughly    awakening 
from  that  heavy  lethargy  which  falls  upon 
tliis  class  of  people  after  a  plentiful  supper 
of  curry  and  rice.     Apparently  the  child 
had  been  lying  awake  for  some  little  time, 
gazing,  perhaps,  as  infants  often  do,  at  the 
bright  flame  of  the  wreck  of  the  cocoa-nut 
oil   lamp,  when  of  a   sudden   it   uttered 
piercing  screams,  which  thoroughly  arous- 
ed not  only  the  nurse,  but  the  mother  and 
father,  and  all  the  palanquin-bearers  that 


usually  slept  in  the  verandah.  Rushing  in 
to  see  what  was  the  matter,  the  child  dis- 
tinctly shrieked  out  the  word  "  pambo,* 
pointing  at  the  same  time  to  the  hurriedly 
displaced  bed-covering  which  the  amah 
had  removed  on  the  first  alarm.  Warily 
lifting  this  up,  the  bearers,  who  were 
armed  with  stout  bamboos,  discovered  a 
large  snake  coiled  up  in  the  folds,  to  which 
they  very  speedily  administered  a  quietw. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  these  poor 
barefooted  palanquin-bearers,  whilst  car- 
rying you  through  the  jungle,  to  set  foot 
upon  some  snake  or  other  reptile,  which 
sometimes  succeeds  in  inflicting  a  mortal 
wound  upon  them.  And  if,  as  on  a  clear 
moonlight  night,  the  bearers  espy  one  of 
these  their  deadly  foes  crossing  the  high 
road,  they  will  very  unceremoniously  drop 
the  palanquin  at  the  cost  of  a  considerable 
shaking  to  the  unhappy  inside  passenger, 
if  not  fractured  limbs,  and  immediately 
assail  the  snake,  leaving  you  to  keep  oat 
like  intruders  as  best  you  can,  until  they 
have  dispatched  the  common  foe,  and  cut 
return  to  give  relief. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  perilous  en 
counters  that  I  ever  had  with  a  snake  oo- 
curred  to  me  in  a  little  up-country  civil  sta- 
tion called  Chittoor,  in  the  Arcot  dis- 
trict, Madras  Presidency.  We.had  an  out- 
house or  go-down,  as  these  stores  and 
warehouses  are  called  in  India,  where  we 
kept  our  annual  supply  of  European  wines, 
beer,  spirits,  preserved  fruits,  jams,  eta, 
which  were  precious  treasures  in  such  an 
out-of-the-way  place  as  Chittoor,  and  which 
we  kept  under  the  safe  custody  of  a  huge 
padlock,  the  key  of  which  was  always  a 
tenant  of  our  waistcoat  -  pockets.  Not- 
withstanding the  professed  religious  ants* 
gonism  to  strong  drinks  and  European 
abominations,  there  were  many  of  our 
servants  (especially  the  coachman,  an  old, 
rascal  who  had  been  half  a  century  with 
various  members  of  the  family,  and  invari- 
ably got  drunk  on  pay-day  and  every 
opportunity  that  presented,  and  then 
thrashed  his  poor  old  wife  unmercifully) 
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who  had  what  the  Irish  call  a  "strong 
tceakness"  for  liquor  of  any  description. 
It  was  a  daily  duty  of  one  or  the  other  of 
us  to  serve  out  to  the  head-dubash,  or 
butler,  such  requisites  as  were  required 
for  consumption.  One  fine  morning  I  had 
preceded  the  dubash,  who  was  busy  en- 
tering the  cook's  morning  market  account, 
and  entering  the  store,  walked  across  it  to 
the  further  end  in  search  of  some  hermetic- 
ally sealed  viands  and  vegetables,  which 
were  not  procurable  in  the  place  at  that 
season  of  the  year  for  love  or  money. 
The  place  was  lighted  only  by  the 
entrance  -  door,  through  which,  how- 
ever, there  entered  a  sufficient  flood  of 
brilliant  daylight  to  answer  all  my  pur- 
poses. I  had  just  laid  my  hand  upon 
a  tin  case  of  green  pease,  and  was  speculat- 
ing upon  the  best  means  of  opening  it, 
when  a  sudden  scuffling,  squeaking,  and 
hissing,  close  behind  me,  attracted  my  no- 
tice ;  and  turning  abruptly  round,  I  saw 
that  a  huge  cobra  and  an  angry  rat  had 
tumbled  just  by  the  door  of  entrance,  and 
were  engaged  in  deadly  combat.  The 
former  had  in  all  probability  intruded 
upon  the  latter's  nest  of  young  ones  some 
where  in  the  rafters  of  tne  roof,  and  met 
with  a  hostile  reception.  Springing  up 
with  all  the  agility  of  fear  upon  a  strong 
projecting  shelf,  for  I  durst  not  make  a 
rush  at  the  door  under  peril  of  my  life,  I 
became  an  unwilling  spectator  of  this 
most  unequal  contest.  The  rat  for  some 
time,  conscious  of  the  venomous  foe  it 
had  to  contend  with,  kept  leaping  round 
and  round,  like  an  agile  prize-fighter, 
availing  itself  of  every  opportunity  to  rush 
in  and  bite  the  snake,  which  had  worked 
itself  into  a  frenzied  state  of  rage,  and 
hissed  and  darted  at  the  rat  with  its  pro- 
truded forked  tongue  in  a  manner  that 
was  truly  awful  to  witness,  whilst  its  little 
venomous  eyes  sparkled  again  in  the  sun- 
light with  rage.  At  last  the  cobra  suc- 
ceeded in  inflicting  a  deadly  wound  upon 
the  brave  little  animal,  who,  apparently 
conscious  that  soon  all  would  be  up  with 
her,  put  aside  all  previous  caution,  and 
rushed  boldly  in  upon  its  adversary,  fixing 
itself  firmly  close  under  the  left  eye  of  the 
snake,  and  never  letting  go  its  hold,  not- 
withstanding all  the  desperate  lashing 
about  of  the  tail  and  body  of  its  much 
more  powerful  opponent,  till  the  convul- 
sions of  death  forced  it  to  let  go,  and  fall 
prostrate  before  the  snake.  The  cobra,  who 
nad  evidently  received  a  severe,  if  not 


mortal  wound,  to  my  terror  made  its  way 
*  direct  to  the  shelf  where  I  had  taken  re- 
fuge, and  was  wriggling  up  one  of  the 
posts  that  supported  it.  I  had  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  a  weapon  of  defense  of  any 
kind  or  description.  But  there  chanced  to  be 
on  a  shelf  over  my  head  some  heavy  bags 
of  a  rare  kind  of  rice,  grown  some  where 
in  the  interior  of  Bengal.  I  clambered  up 
to  this  shelf,  and  seizing  a  heavy  bag, 
waited  until  my  ugly  aggressor  had  wrig- 
gled itself  half-way  across  the  shelf  below, 
when  I  let  drop  the  sack,  and  so  com- 
pletely crushed  the  snake.  It  was  not 
long,  you  may  be  sure,  before  I  retreated 
from  the  storehouse.  I  caused  every  arti- 
cle in  it  to  be  removed  (displacing  and 
killing  in  the  operation  a  whole  famiiy  of 
young  cobras)  to  a  more  commodious 
warehouse  where  such  venomous  reptiles 
could  easily  be  discovered,  and  as  quickly 
dispatched. 

On  another  occasion,  when  I  was  sta- 
tioned at  Tellicherry,  on  the  Malabar 
Coast,  I  had  dangerous  and  ocular  demon- 
stration of  the  liking  evinced  by  these 
cobras  for  eggs.  We  kept  a  great  many 
turkeys,  and  in  the  extensive  compound 
attached  to  the  house,  which  (the  com- 
pound) covered  nearly  four  square  miles 
of  garden  and  tope  and  waste  land,  the 
hens  used  to  stray  in  all  directions,  making 
their  nests  and  depositing  their  eggs  in  all 
kinds  of  secluded  spots,  whence,  some- 
times, after  a  disappearance  of  a  week, 
they  would  return  to  the  poultry-yard, 
accompanied  by  a  young  retinue  of  turkeys. 
One  day  I  tracked  one  of  these  hens  to 
a  considerable  distance,  keeping  behind 
hedges  and  trees,  so  as  best  to  conceal 
•myself;  finally  she  went  into  a  bush, 
whence,  after  a  short  time,  she  returned 
with  all  the  cackling  satisfaction  of  a 
newly-made  mother.  I  waited  till  the 
bird  had  disappeared  in  the  direction  of 
the  poultry-yard,  and  then  scrambled  into 
the  Dush,  where,  in  a,  roughly-made  nest, 
I  saw  what  I  conceived  to  be  some  eight 
or  ten  fine -looking  eggs.  Stooping  to 
possess  myself  of  this  treasure  and  trans- 
fer the  eggs  from  the  nest  to  the  coat- 
pocket,  I  was  shocked  by  an  ominous  hiss- 
ing close  beside  me.  Leaping  back  with 
all  conceivable  rapidity,  I  saw  a  monstrous 
cobra  de  capello  standing  upright  as  an 
arrow  in  the  center  of  the  bush,  and  shak- 
ing its  ugly  head  to  and  fro,  previous  to 
making  a  dart  at  me  as  sure  and  as  deadly 
as  a  poisoned  shaft.    To  turn  and  run  for 
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my  life  was  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 
I  never  paused  to  see  whether  I  was  pur- 
sued or  not,  but  rushed  into  the  house  and 
closed  the  door  abruptly  behind — a  pro- 
ceeding which,  together  with  the  bang  of 
the  door,  very  much  astonished  the  rest 
of  the  inmates.  Seeing  the  field  clear,  I 
loaded  mv  snm  with  duck-shot,  and  accom- 
panied  by  one  of  the  servants,  retraced 
my  steps  to  the  turkey's  nest.  There, 
sure  enough,  was  the  cobra  comfortably 
coiled  up,  and  sucking  away  contentedly 
at  the  newljtfiaid  turkey-egg,  of  which  he 
had  previously  pierced  the  shell  with  his 
fangs.  That  snake  was  sagacious  enough 
never  to  show  itself  to  the  bird  and  so 
frighten  her  from  returning  to  the  nest. 
The  contents  of  my  double-barreled  Man- 
ton  gave  the  venomous  brute  its  quietus, 
and  then  we  discovered  that  every  egg 
had  been  as  successfully  emptied  of  its 
contents  as  it  could  have  been  by  any 
practiced  bird-fancier  or  stuffer,  the  inci- 
sion made  being  barely  perceptible  to  the 
naked  eve. 

At  this  very  same  place  I  subsequently 
had  a  very  unpleasant  encounter  with  an- 
other cobra  during  their  breeding-season, 
at  which  time  they  are  more  than  usually 
vindictive.  Strolling  out  in  the  cool  dusk 
of  the  evening,  I  fancied  I  saw  a  snake 
slide  under  an  isolated  myrtle-bush,  and, 
to  make  sure,  very  foolishly  began  throw- 
ing stones  into  it.  This  speedily  caused 
the  snake  to  rear  itself  up  and  dart  out 
straight  at  me.  I  had  presence  of  mind, 
however,  to  leap  aside  so  that  the  snake 


shot  past  me,  and  before  he  could  contrive 
to  turn  I  was  flying  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion as  fast  as  my  legs  would  carry  me. 
The  venomous  brute  followed  me  for  a 
considerable  distance,  but  I  had  a  fair 
start,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  stable, 
whence  to  my  rescue  sallied  forth  some 
half-score  godawallahs  (grooms)  and  grass- 
cutters  armed  with  stout  bamboos,  with 
which  they  soon  dispatched  the  intruder. 
One  more  snake  adventure  and  I  will 
bring  this  little  narrative  to  a  close.  It 
happened  to  a  friend  of  mine,  a  Colonel 

W ,  of  the  Madras  Horse  Artillery, 

who  was  traveling  down  from  the  interior 
to  the  sea-side,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
who  was  in  extremely  delicate  health,  and 
with  the  object  in  view  of  sending  her 
back  to  England  by  the  first  opportunity 
that  offered.  They  were  in  tne  act  of 
dining  at  one  of  the  old-fashioned,  tumble- 
down travelers'  bungalows  before  the 
new  bomb-proof  ones  were  erected,  and 
were  seated  at  opposite  ends  of  the  camp- 
table.  Suddenly  there  flopped  down  from 
the  ceiling  upon  the  center  of  the  table  a 
vile  cobra,  who,  recovering  itself,  reared 
up  its  expanded  head,  and  threatened  in- 
stantaneous death  to  the  poor  invalid, 
who,  perhaps  fortunately  for  herself,  faint* 
ed  away,  and  fell  off  her  chair.  Seizing 
the  dilemma  the  snake  seemed  to  be  in  at 
the  sudden  disappearance  of  its  victim, 
the  Colonel  rushed  to  the  corner  for  his 
saber,  and,  unsheathing  it,  with  one  blow 
struck  off  the  brute's  head. 
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Graver  TnoroiiTS  of  a  Country  Parson.  By  the 
author  of  '*  The  Recreations  of  a  Country  Par- 
son,** "  Leisure  Flours  in  Town,*  Boston :  Tick- 
nor  &  Fields.  Pp.  307.  Cambridge  :  Printed  by 
II.  0.  Houghton,  on  tinted  paper.     18t*»3. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are  embraced  in 
seventeen  chapters,  well  filled  with  rich  sustenance 
for  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  serious  readers.  Its 
subjects  arc  grave  and  important,  instructive  and 
edifying  to  all  who  look  upon  human  life  in  i«s  true 
relations  to  a  future  and  immortal  life  in  a  pure  and 
perfect  world.    The  author  is  well  known,  and  his 


reputation  as  a  gifted  writer  will  commend  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  pen  to  all  who  appreciate  inatrnotfai 
and  valuable  thought. 

A  Present  Heaven,  addressed  to  %  Friend.  By 
the  author  of t(  The  Patience  of  Hope."  Bosxon . 
Ticknor  &  Fields.  Pp.  172.  University  Presa, 
Cambridge.     1863. 

The  title  of  this  neat  and  beautifully  printed 
volume  reveals  its  subject,  and  informs  the  devovt 
reader  what  he  may  justly  expect  to  find  upon  US 
instructive  pages.    Heaven  and  happiness  are  eilhtr 
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identical,  or  they  are  twin  Bisters  in  the  human  The  Philharmonic  Society  of  Brooklyn  will 

mind,  or  in  the  celestial  world,  the  immortal  home  give  their  next  concert  in  the  Academy  of  Mtuic 

of  the  soul.    The  object  of  this  volume  must  com-  on  Saturday  evening,  January   24th.      Arrange- 

mend  itself  to  the  minds  of  all  serious  readers.  meats  are  being  perfected  to  present  a  series  of 

musical  performances  of  high  order  and  brilliancy. 

EifiATS.    By  Henhy  Thomas  Buckle,  author  of  ,4A 

History  of  Civilization  in  England."    With  a  bio-  Thk  Broadway  Menagerie  and  Zoological  Insti- 

graphical  sketch  of  the  author,  and  his  photo-  run  is  under  the  management  of  L.  B.  Lent,  Esq., 

graph.    New- York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    Pp.  209.  ncar  Houston  street. 

1863.  Tbl8  lfl  an  interesting  and  attractive  School  of 

-,                   -  A,.        ..             .  ,      -     ...     A      „  Natural  History,  which  all  persons  should  visit,  and 

The  name  of  this  author  must  be  familiar  to  all  gaze  upon  thoge  ^^y  \ihMtMUtB  of  the  defert 

the  readers  of  The  Eclectic,  from  the  reviews  of  the  elephante,  lions,  bears,  tigers,  etc.    The  lesaon 

his  works  which  have  been  printed  on  these  pages,  jg  verv  instructive. 
His  reputation  as  an  author,  and  his  gifted  pen,  will 

secure  attention  to  this  new  volume.  t>             »   t»                             «, 

Banvard's  Panorama  or  the  Mississippi  is  now 

on  exhibition  in  the  New  Hall  of  Art,  No.  652 

The  Pentateuch  and  Book  or  Joshua,  critically  Broadway. 

examined.    By  the  Right  Rev.  John  William 

^nll°n  Jfl! BiPn°P22f6  ^a  ****** :  D'  New  Method  of  Giving  Chloroform.-^  a  re- 

Appleton  &  Co.     Pp.  226.     1868.  ceDt  ffieeting  of  the  0bgtetrical  g^^     in  LoDdoil| 

This  is  a  strange  book,  with  strange  opinions,  to  Dr.  Simpson  described  a  plan  of  administering  chlo- 

come  from  the  pen  of  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  roform  which  he  has  now  adopted  in  preference  to 

England.     It  is  no  less  than  a  direct  and  wicked  that  at  present  in  use.    The  present  mode  is  to  fold 

attack  upon  the  authenticity  and  historic  verity  of  UP  a  handkerchief  and  pour  into  the  hollow  a  quan- 

the  sacred  Scriptures — the  oldest  and  most  venerated  tity  of  chloroform,  and  then  hold  it  a  distance  from 

records  of  the  human  race.    These  ancient  books  of  the  face,  so  as  to  admit  of  atmospheric  air  being  in- 

the  Bible  have  commanded  the  belief  and  the  rever-  haled  along  with  the  vapor.    The  new  plan  is  to  lay 

ence  of  the  greatest  and  the  best  men,  as  well  as  the  a  single  layer  of  handkerchief  over  the  face,  and  let 

most  learned  savans  of  the  human  family  in  all  the  chloroform  fall  on  it  drop  by  drop.    The  advan- 

ages.    But  here  comes  up  an  upstart  whose  name  is  tages  are  these :  1.  That  there  is  less  danger  to  the 

scarcely  known  in  the  learned  world,  save  as  the  patient  from  the  small  quantity  aplied  at  a  time.  2. 

author  of    some  books  on  arithmetic  ;  who  has  That  anaesthesia  is  more  speedily  produced.    8.  That 

studied  theology  about  eighteen  months,  upon  his  the  quantity  of  chloroform  required  is  less.   Various 

own  showing ;  who  has  the  arrogant  presumption  to  gentlemen  who  had  made  trial  of  the  plan  confirmed 

attempt  the  overthrow  of  human  faith  in  the  his-  the  value  of  this  process,  and  £r.  Young,  in  particu- 

toric  records  and  revelations  of  God  to  his  children  l*r>  stated  that  he  kept  a  patient  narcotized  fur  ten 

of  the  human  family.  hours  with  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  chloroform. 

We  hear  Paul  fay  just  here,  u  Let  God  be  true, 

- L'Z&rifnl1^;''  ^l^f^ktaiTSX  Cabdu"l  WoLMrt   CHAPEL.-Her  Majesty,  on 

"t,  hh  SSr .££„.,  ™™  M.  iSiwS. £  *°  recommendation  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  has  corn- 
author  did  after  entenng  upon! hu  ta*ogn«k.  in  d^  h      h       u        ^   d       f    f  • 

which  Lew  a  d.fgraceto  the  Church  of  England,  populari, 

was  to  pubhsb  his  opinions  in  defense  of  polygamy  k           a9  «  CaMinaf  WolseyV  shall  bewvered 

among  the  natives  of  Africa — very  like  Mormomsm.        ... „.    « _         *'      ,  .        .  A.  ,, 

He  may  aeem  honest  in  his  intentions,  he  may  T^^l  g£™  ornameD*'  a,,d  "f  nPt,on?> aU 

think  t&at  in  this  infidel  attack  on  the  Pentateuch,  •*■"*»£  °u'  *£**  ^  •      °  l  g°ld  ,*nTi  m 

l    i    j  •       nj          •        i    «.  u        ii  £   j  Ai    ^  l  the  style  oi  the  nnest  mosaic  workraansnin  at  Mon- 

be  is  doing  God  service ;  but  he  will  find  that  he  M  .    '    Cf  vr„.i,»„     a ,  Z   *        •             F.    .""^ 

ha.  mistaken  the  service  of  God  for  the  service  of  J^XSh.?^?*  ,?"!*  a  .m^uc..w.ork-  m  »«•«■ 

the  great  enemy  of  God  and  m.n,  and  will  be  quite  23,n.l    °Tf     ^    h  5T  *$ 

iure to  receive  nis  reward  in  due  time.    The  Penta.  ™.U  "'S  ST  °  ^        T"  ?ther  ^i!" 

teuch  will  etand  and  the  Bible  will  eland  unmoved  ful.  a°d  fPProP"^  decorat.ons,  the  frescoes,  the 

under  all  such  attacks,  as  it  ha.  done  in  all  ages.  *£  "cd  f™, ££?%  f    '  °LW  *■  *  *  "^T 

Against  this  immovable  rock  Bishop  Colenso  may  !"l^J.ho"$  d^raJ?d  F?.  he.r  **?¥?  Pm?te 

d£h  bis  brains  out  if  he  will,  but  theWord  of  God  ITSXZi  vLS,Z  nt  J?v     fi.r           ^  render 

C^lJ&J$SZJttEfc£  *^S  SS   cKlie"  Si^rin3 

by  his  wanton  attack  on  the  sacred  booka,  but  he  the  term  of  two  7««— •*"»•«»  ?<>,l. 
will  find  a  bitter  reward.  The  truth  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  Pentateuch  are  not  to  be  impaired  or  A  Beautiful  Illustration.  —  The  Icelanders 
destroyed  by  arithmetic.  And  we  pity  those  scrupulously  observe  the  usage  of  reading  the  Scrip- 
whose  faith  and  confidence  in  the  Word  of  God  are  tures  every  morning,  the  whole  family  joining  in  the 
impaired  by  such  arithmetical  attacks  as  those  of  singing  and  prayers.  When  the  Icelander  awakes, 
Bishop  Colenso.  And  yet  we  fear  the  minds  of  he  salutes  no  person  until  he  salutes  God.  He  usu- 
mauy  will  be  poisoned  by  these,  in  some  respects,  ally  hastens  to  the  door,  adores  there  tbe  Author  of 
specious  arguments  against  the  verity  of  the  Pen-  Nature  and  Providenee,  then  steps  back  into  tbe 
tateuch.  We  can  only  caution  such  against  the  dwelling,  saying  to  his  family :  u  God  grant  you  a 
opinions  of  this  enemy  of  the  Bible.  We  have  only  good  day !"  What  a  beautiful  illustration  is  this  of 
room  to  call  attention  to  an  article  in  review  of  the  Christian  obligation  on  tbe  part  of  a  household 
Bishop  Colenso  in  this  number  of  our  journal  to  recognize  and  worship  God  1 
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Growth:  or  thi  Russia*  Evrmi. — The  Bourse 
Oac'tle ,  of  St  Petcrsburgh,  has  the  following  remarks 
on  the  progressive  increase  of  the  Russian  empire  : 

"  Id  the  done  of  John  III.,  that  is  to  Buy,  in'  the 
second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  only  occu- 
pied a  surface  of  18,000  square  mile*.  In  the  reign 
of  Alexia  Mikchailovich,  in  1B50,  its  extent  had  al- 
ready reached  237.000;  under  that  of  Peter  the 
Great,  280,000;  under  Catharine  II.,  335,000,  and 
under  the  present  reitrn,  392,000  miles.  The  result 
ii  that  the  most  considerable  increase  took  place 
under  Peter  the  Great  and  Catharine.  The  former 
conquered  a  part  of  Finland,  the  Daghestan,  and 
some  other  Caucasian  provinces,  and  the  country  <' 
the  Kirghisc,  and  also  annexed  to  the  empit 
Kamschatka  and  some  islands  in  the  Pacific  Occai 
The  western  provinces.  Conrland,  the  rest  of  Fii 
land,  the  Crimea,  a  part  of  Bessarabia,  some  othc 
Caucasian  provinces,  and  Georgia,  were  subjected  t 
the  scepter  of  the  < 'sarin*.  The  country  of  tho 
Amour,  an  extent  of  0200  square  mile',  has  been 
annexed  under  th»  present  reign.  The  surrender 
of  Schamyi  pacified  some  provinces  which  may  cor 
sequent!)-  be  considered  as  having  been  added  t 
the  Russian  territory.  The  population  of  tho  en 
pire  has  increased  in  an  equal  proportion.  In  1722 
it  was  fourteen  millions;  in  1803,  thirty  aix  million! 
in  1 829,  fifty  millions,  and  at  present  it  amount*  1 
sixty -fivo  millions.' 


The  Poi'iL  Alios  or  Roua. — According  to  a  statis- 
tical account  just  published  by  the  Vicarial- General 
of  Rome,  the  population  of  that  city  in  18KS  was 
180,839;  in  1839,  1RJ.6US  ;  in  1860,  184,040;  in 
1861.  194.517;  and  in  1863  it  was  197,078.  The  in- 
crease has  therefore  been  continual  in  ihe  year  just 
closed.  There  arc  at  Romu  29  cardinals  3fi  bishops, 
1629  priests,  339  acmiiiirists.  2Si>0  members  of  re- 
ligious  communities,  (men,)  2031  nuns,  609  num- 
bers of  colleges.  1427  girls  brought  up  in  convents, 
928  boys,  and  1200  girls  in  charitable  establish 
ments.  4893  pontifical  soldiers,  331  non-Catholics, 
and  4480  Jews.  The  French  troops  are  not  reckon- 
ed  among  the  population. 

SiiKPlsa  Fhi'it. — A  German  journal  publishes 
the  following:  'At  Vienna,  for  some  lime  pist, 
fruit-dealers  have  told  peaches,  pears  applet,  apri- 
cots, etc..  ornamented  with  armorial  bearings,  de- 
signs, initials,  and  names.  The  impressions  of  these 
things  are  effected  in  a  very  simple  manner.  A  fine 
fruit  is  selected  at  the  moment  it  is  beginning  to 
ripen — that  i',  to  take  a  red  color — and  paper,  In 
which  the  designs  are  neatly  cut  out,  is  affixed. 
AfW  a  while  the  envelope  is  removed,  and  the  part 
of  tho  fruit  which  has  been  covered  ia  brilliantly 
white.  By  this  invention  the  producers  of  it 
realize  large  sums." 

Parses  Groan  re  Assamisatios  Plot, — The  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  Morning  Star,  writing  to  that 
journal,  says :  "All  the  Ministers  left  Paris  on  Satur- 
day evening  rn  moat  for  Compeigne.  As  they  did  SO 
very  unexpectedly,  this  circumstance  had  the  effect 
of  strengthening  a  enrrent  report  that  the  Emperor 
was  fired  at  Ihe  same  evening  by  a  soldier  of  his 
body  guard.  All  Paris  is  this  evening  filled  with 
•lories  of  the  conspiracy,  to  which  I  alluded  in  my 
la«t  letter,  as  the  causa  of  the  io augurs'- ion  of  the 
Boulevard  du  Prince  Eugene  being  put  off.  I  did 
not  like  to  give  a  circumstantial  account  of  what  I 


had  there  heard,  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth,  on 
tho  subject,  feeling  that,  it  was  too  serious  to  treat 
as  a  mere  on  Jit  But  ss  there  is  now,  for  a  wonder, 
some  reason  to  think  thst  there  is  *  basis  of  truth 
for  this  report,  I  do  not  feel  the  tame  hesitation 
about  going  into  some  details  when  speaking  of  it 
The  story  goes  thst  fifteen  men,  armed  with  pistols, 
who  are  generally  said  to  be  Italians,  were  to  have 
been  posted  along  the  Boulevard  da  Prince  Eugene, 
when  the  Emperor  was  to  be  passing.  If  one  failed 
In  carrying  out  his  object,  the  second  was  to  have 
made  an  attempt  to  accomplish  it ;  and  if  the  second 
failed,  the  thiid  was  to  have  taken  his  place,  and  to 
on  tilt  one  of  the  fifteen  had  succeeded.  I  hare 
also  heard,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  truth 
or  not,  that  all  the  conspirators  bare  escaped,  and 
that  the  Government  is  in  a  state  of  great  alarm. 
As  for  the  Parisians,  tliey  are,  from  the  Arch  of 
Triumph  to  the  Barriero  du  TrOnc,  and  front  Hont- 
martre  to  the  Barriere  du  Maine,  calling  to  Blind 
the  clairvoyant's  prediction  that  a  ttrrible  cats* 
Irophe  ia  to  occur  about  the  end  of  Ihe  decade 
which  commenced  with  the  destruction  of  the  Re- 
public. I  know  several  persons  whom  all  this  talk 
has  so  alarmed  that  they  will  not  go  to  see  the  pa- 
geant which*  ia  to  come  off  on  the  seventh  of  Decem- 
ber, lest  they  should  meet  with  a  stray  projectile. 
Several  ladies,  I  am  told,  also  refused  to  order  court 
dresses  till  after  the  first  weok  of  December  shall  bo 
tided  over  by  the  Government  in  safety,  so  as  nut 
to  hare  their  wardrobes  filled  with  useless  finery  in 
case  any  public  catastrophe  should  meanwhile  laks 
place.  The  feeling  which  prevails  here  can  only  l« 
compared  to  the  panic  which  some  years  since  took 
place  in  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  In 
consequence  of  some  sensation-preachers  having  an- 
nounced that,  according  to  their  calculation*  of  the 
prophecies,  the  world  would  be  destroyed  on  a  cer- 
tain day.  The  Emperor,  it  is  believed  by  many  of 
bis  subjects,  is  also  influenced  by  the  same  lean  as 
to  what  the  end  of  the  decade  may  have  in  store 
for  him.  The  Emperor  has  also,  by  always  profess- 
ing to  believe  hi  fate  or  desliny,  done  much  to  origi- 
nals the  popular  superstition  of  which  I  •peek.'' 

Awrtrt,  add  Soldix  Death.— The  Scotch  paper! 
report  an  accident,  which,  though  it  involved  only 
one  life,  contains  more  of  the  true  elements  of  hor- 
ror, strikes  more  sharply  on  the  fine  chords  of  hu- 
man terror,  than  many  a  great  and  meoningleet  ca- 
tastrophe. Thomas  Lock,  a  dock  laborer,  was  work 
ing  on  a  ship,  just  beached  n'ar  Wigtown,  wbssi 
she  beeled  over,  and  the  bulwark  fell  on  his  chest. 
The  tide  was  fast  coming  up,  and  it  was  evident 
that  in  an  hour  the  wretched  man  wonM  he 
drowsed,  unless  the  weight  could  be  removed  from 
bis  chest.  All  the  place  tumed  out  to  help,  but  the 
weight  was  immovable,  and  the  tide  flowed  on  re- 
morselessly. A  clergyman  stepped  forward  into  the 
water,  and  prayed  with  the  unhappy  victim.  A 
napkin  was  at  his  own  request  plnced  over  his  hot 
that  he  might  not  see  the  tide,  and  so,  apparently 
without  complaint,  he  lay  till  the  waters  closed  over 
bis  head,  while  the  townsmen,  gathered  round  b 
belplessness,  sobbed  aloud. 

Tux  passions  may  be  humored  till  they  become  our 
master,  as  the  horse  may  be  pampered  till  he  gets 
the  better  of  his  rider ;  but  early  discipline  will  pro- 
vent  mutiny,  and  keep  the  helm  In  the  hands  of  rea 
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Old  Tiber.—"  Old  Tiber  shall  no  more  tell  tales  of 
Christian  Europe  bearing  chains,  of  dark  credulity 
and  wild  infatuation,  of  monstrous  miracles  and  ap- 
paritions false ;  of  visions,  crimes,  enchantments, 
wrought  of  juggling  priest  or  disobedient  martyr. 
The  dismal  gloom,  the  barbarous  degradation,  the 
gross,  pathetic  ignorance,  the  rude,  unlearned  cor- 
ruptions of  the  darker  ages  are  all  gone — past  like 
the  river  current,  or  what  vestige  still  remains  we 
chase  with  waking  eyes,  as  when  disturbed  in  sleep, 
by  some  absurd,  gigantic  vision,  we  wake,  and  say, 
consolingly,  'Twos  but  a  dream/  Tell  on,  old 
stream,  of  happier  histories ;  how  Poetry,  from  time 
to  time,  adorned  thy  banks  with  wreaths  and  songs 
of  victory,  sublime  lays  and  heroic  meters.  Tell  us 
of  tears  shed  over  thee,  or  valor,  joy,  and  pleasure, 
and  then  of  those  whose  sorrow  only  was,  the  day 
is  pa^t,  and  we  have  done  no  more — Titus  in  the 
multitude  ;  of  bards,  how  lone  since  moldered, 
who  sang  of  love  and  glory ;  of  chiefs  who  felt  com- 
passion for  the  less  happy  than  themselves ;  of  me- 
morable spirits,  too,  who  chanted  in  lone  tombs, 
apart  from  other  men  but  still  in  reach  of  thee,  the 
praises  of  their  Saviour,  whose  face  they  now  be- 
hold." 

A  Good  Man. — The  breast  of  a  good  man  is  a 
Httle  heaven  commencing  on  earth,  where  the  deity 
sits  enthroned  with  unrivaled  influence,  every  sub- 
jugated passion,  '*  like  the  wind  and  storm,  fulfilling 
his  word." 

M  Mother."  —  Mother  !  Oh  !  word  of  undying 
beauty ;  thine  echoes  sound  along  the  walls  of  time 
till  they  crumble  at  the  breath  of  the  Eternal.  In 
all  the  world  there  is  not  a  habitable  spot  where  the 
music  of  that  holiest  word  has  not  sounded.  By  the 
golden  flow  of  the  river,  by  the  crystal  margin  of  the 
brook,  under  the  leafy  shade  of  the  forest  tree,  in 
the  hut  built  of  the  bamboo-cane,  in  the  mud-thatch- 
ed cot*  age,  by  the  grand  peaks  of  mountains,  the 
wide-spread  valley,  on  the  blue  ocean,  in  the  change- 
less desert  where  the  angel  came  down  to  give  the 
parched  lips  the  sweet  waters  of  the  wilderness, 
wherever  the  pulses  of  a  human  heart  beat  quick 
and  warm,  or  float  feebly  along  the  current  of  fail- 
ing life,  there  is  that  sweet  word  spoken,  like  a  uni- 
versal prayer — ••  Mother." 

Great  Virtues.— Do  not  be  troubled  because 
you  have  not  gre»t  virtues.  God  made  a  million 
blades  of  grass  when  he  made  one  tree.  The  earth 
is  fringed  and  carpeted,  not  with  forests  but  with 
grasses.  Only  have  enough  of  little  virtues  and 
common  fidelities,  and  you  n*ed  not  mourn  because 
you  are  neither  a  hero  nor  a  saint 

Human  Love. — After  all  the  thousand  daily  dis- 
traotions,  and  perplexities,  wherein  threats  of  the 
housemother  are  summed  up,  it  is  no  small  satisfac- 
tion to  her  to  know  that  she  is  the  dispensing  center 
of  happiness  to  so  many  dependent  ones.  True,  all 
over  the  hou*e  rt  sounds  unceasingly  the  cry, 
u  Where's  mother  ?*'  but  what  a  blessed  thing  to  be 
a  mother.  How  quickly,  when  a  little  head  is  laid 
upon  the  lap,  and  bright  eyes  look  up  into  hers,  does 
she  forget  all  her  weariness  and  sleepless  nights  of 
care,  or,  not  forgetting,  accept  them  cheerfully  for 
their  sweet  sakes. 

Happiness. — The  foundation  of  domestic  happi- 
ness is  faith  in  the  virtue  of  woman ;  the  foundation 


of  political  happiness  is  confidence  in  the  integrity 
of  man  ;  the  foundation  of  all  happiness,  temporal 
and  eternal,  is  reliance  on  the  goodness  of  God. 

How  to  get  at  it. — No  one  knows  what  he  is  ca- 
pable of  doing,  until  necessity  has  pinched  him  into 
active  exertion.  The  best  tea  in  the  world  must  be 
put  into  hot  water  before  you  can  develop  its  real 
qualities.  The  best  coffee  you  can  get  must  be 
u  done  brown"  before  you  can  begin  to  ascertain 
what  it  is  good  for.  And  precisely  so  is  it  with  hu- 
man beings.  Jn  ordinary  life  they  may  be  dull,  in- 
sipid, commonplace,  and  apparently  without  a  parti- 
cle of  individuality.  But  get  them  into  u  hot 
water.1'  Let  fortune  turn  tail  on  them,  and  udo 
l hem  up  very  brown"  indeed.  Let  the  world  roast 
them  well,  and  then  you'll  ascertain  their  exact  fla- 
vor. If  they  have  any  thing  in  them  whatever,  it 
will  come  out  at  such  a  time.  If  made  of  common 
stuff,  such  a  trial  will  only  render  them  more  in- 
sipid than  ever.  If  made  of  raw  material,  the  *  xi- 
gency  will  bring  out  in  bold  relief  their  latent  ex- 
cellences, and  they  will  charm  us  with  a  freshness 
and  vigor  they  never  exhibited  before,  because  in- 
exorable circumstances  never  demanded  it. 


The  last  ascent  of  Mr.  Glaisher  in  a  baloon,  at 
Wolverhampton,  is  full  of  interest ;  he  ascended  to 
the  unprecedented  hight  of  upwards  of  six  miles, 
the  reading  of  the  barometer  being  at  that  hight 
about  eight  inches ;  the  temperature  of  the  air  was 
exceedingly  low,  at  least  thirty-seven  degrees  below 
the  freezing-point  of  water  ;  the  readings  of  the  in- 
struments at  the  very  highest  point  were  rendered 
impossible  by  Mr.  Glaisher  having  become  quite  un- 
conscious, and  Mr.  Cox  well,  the  aeronaut,  nearly 
so,  indicating  that  an  altitude  of  between  five  and  eix 
miles  is  nearly  the  limit  of  human  existence. 

The  Duty  on  Paper. — The  public  press  all  over 
the  country  is  waiting  impatiently  to  give  immortal 
honor  and  fame  to  that  member  of  Congress  who 
shall  first  move  to  take  the  tax  off  newspapers.  Lef, 
him  speak  boldly,  and  be  not  afraid  — Troy  ISmev. 

There  is  another  tax  much  more  important  than 
this,  and  in  which  a  great  many  people  besides 
newspaper  publishers  are  interested,  which  ought  to 
come  off  first — and  that  is  the  tariff  on  imported 
paper.  The  import  duty  on  foreign  white  paper  is 
thirty  per  cent — which,  under  the  present  rate  of 
exchange  is  prohibitory.  And  it  is  only  in  conse- 
quence of  this  duty  that  our  own  paper  makers  arc 
able  to  take  advantage  of  a  scarcity  of  rags,  and  by 
combining  together  10  force  prices  up  their  presenr, 
enormous  rate.  But  for  the  duty  publishers  could 
resort  to  the  foreign  market,  and  by  introducing  a 
new  element  of  competition  keep  prices  here  w.tn- 
in  reasonable  bounds.  But  under  the  existing  tariff 
such  printing-paper  as  we  use  could  not  be  imported 
and  sold  here  for  has  than  twenty-two  cents  a 
pound— our  manufacturers,  therefore,  feel  quite  safe 
in  fixing  prices  at  or  evon  above  that  figure. — New- 
York  limes. 

Garrick,  in  oider  to  cover  his  own  stinginess,  is 
said  to  have  spoken  of  his  partner  Lacy'o  love  of 
money ;  and  Murphy  asked  :  "  Why  on  earth  doesn't 
Garrick  take  the  beam  out  of  his  own  eye  before  at- 
tacking the  mote  in  other  people's  ?''  *•  Simply  be- 
cause he  is  not  sure,"  replied  Footo,  "  of  selling  the 
timber." 
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EXTBIORDIXART    CLOCK  -  WojllC.  —  AtnOngst     the 

moat  extraordinary  pieces  of  modem  clock-work  arc 
those  at  Slrasburgh  and  Lyons,  width  are  very  emi- 
nent for  the  richness  of  their  furniture  and  the  variety 
of  their  motions  and  figures.  In  the  former  a  cock 
claps  bis  wings  auii  proclaims  the  hour,  whilst  nn 
angel  opens  a  door  and  salutes  the  Virgin,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  descends  on  her.  In  the  latter,  two 
horsemen  encounter,  and  heat  the  hour  on  each 
other;  a  door  opens,  and  there  appears  on  the  the- 
ater a  Virgin,  with  the  child  Jesus  in  her  arms;  the 
magi,  marching  in  order,  present  their  gifts,  two 
trumpeters  sounding  all  the  time  to  proclaim  the 
procession. 

These,  however,  were  excelled  by  two,  which 
were  made  by  English  artists  about  a  quarter  of  a 
centurv  ago,  anil  sent  as  a  present  from  the  East- 
India  Company  to  the  Emperor  of  China.  Then* 
clocks  were  in  the  form  of  chariots,  in  which  a  lady, 
in  a  fine  attitude,  was  placed,  leaning  her  right 
hand  upon  a  part  of  the  chariot.  Underneath,  a 
clock  of  curious  workmanship,  little  larger  than  a 
shilling,  struck,  repeated,  and  went  eight  days.  Up- 
on the  lady's  finger  sat  a  bird,  finely  modeled,  and 
set  with  diamonds  and  rubies,  with  its  wings  expand 
ed  in  a  flying  posture,  and  which  actually  fluttered 
for  a  considerable  time,  on  touching  a  diamond 
button  below  it.  The  body  of  the  bird  (which  con- 
t  lined  purl  of  the  wheels,  which  in  a  manner  gave 
life  to  it)  was  not  the  site  of  the  sixteenth  part  of  an 
Inch.  The  lady  held  in  her  hand  a  gold  tube,  not 
much  thicker  than  a  large  pin,  on  the  top  of  which 
was  a  small  round  boi,  to  which  a  circular  ornament, 
set  with  diamonds,  not  larger  than  a  sixpence,  was 
fixed,  which  went  round  nearly  three  hours  in  a 
constant,  regular  motion  Orer  the  link's  head, 
supported  by  a  small  fluted  pillar,  no  bigger  than  a 
quill,  worn  two  umbrellas.  Under  the  larger  a  bell 
was  flx,erl,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  clock, 
(nd  seemed  to  have  no  connection  with  it ;  but 
from  it  a  communication  was  secretly  conveyed  to  a 
hammer,  which  regularly  struck  the  hour,  and  re- 
peated the  same  nt  pleasure,  by  touching  a  diamond 
button  fixed  to  the  clock  below.  At  the  feet  of  the 
lady,  was  a  gold  dog,  before  which,  from  the  point 
of  the  chariot,  were  two  birds  fixed  on  spiral  wings  ; 
the  wings  and  feathers  were  set  with  atones  of  vari- 
ous colors,  and  appeared  as  if  flying  away  with  (he 
chariot,  which,  from  another  secret  motion,  was 
contrived  to  run  in  a  straight,  circular,  or  any  other 
direction.  A  boy,  that  laid  hold  of  the  chariot  be- 
hind, seemed  also  to  push  it  forward.  Above  the 
umbrella  were  flowers  and  ornaments  of  precious 
Htones,  and  it  terminated  with  a  flying  dragon,  set  in 
the  same  manner.  The  whole  was  of  gold,  most 
curiously  executed,  and  embellished  with  rubies  and 

The  Tttbkiru  EMPina. — The  Ottoman  Empire  in- 
cludes within  its  boundaries  some  of  the  fairest  and 
most  fertile  ]>ortiuns  of  the  world,  and  comprises 
some  of  the  earliest  and  most  celebrated  seats  of 
learning  and  civilization.  The  total  area  of  the  em- 
pire, including  the  tributary  provinces,  is  cstii      '    " 


at  :;5,8!>;i,Cmii.  The  revenue  of  the  year  18r52  is 
™?I  down  nt  £M  -I :(:!>*>",  which  will  giro  an  excess 
over  the  expenditure  of  about  £81)8,462.  The  pa- 
per money  in  circulation  and  the  floating  debt  are 
estimated  'at  £  I  v,1M  t<"0.  (If  this  sum  ffi/iMO.ltOO 
is  to  W  paid  off  with  the  proceeds  of  the  new  for- 


Bibdi  or  i  Feather, — It  is  carious  that  in  Aua 
tria  a  conflict  of  the  same  kind  us  that  in  Prussia 
has  just  arisen  between  the  Government  and  tha  Up- 
per Chamber  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  on  the  other.  The  Chamber  of  Peers  baa 
maintained  the  increase  of  salary  proposed  for  the 
Ambassador  of  Austria  at  Rome,  and  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Military  Commission  of  Frankfort,  with- 
out taking  any  notice  of  the  vote  by  which  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  had  suppressed  the  augmenta- 
tion demanded.  The  Government  has  taken  part 
with  the  Upper  Chamber,  declaring  that  no  erasure 
of  an  expense  inscribed  in  the  budget  con  acquire  a 
legal  and  obligatory  character  until  it  has  been  sanc- 
tioned by  both  Chambers  and  by  the  Crown.  It 
will  be  seen  that  this  new  constitutional  theory  I* 
precisely  the  one  which  has  been  put  forward  by  the 
Prussian  Chamber  of  Peers  and  by  Count  Blstuarit 
Scboohauseo. 

A  Stbiki.no  SiHiLiTL-nx.— "  Life  bears  us  on  like 
(ha  stream  of  a  mighty  river.  Our  boat  at  first  got* 
down  the  vast  channel,  through  the  playful  murmur- 
ing of  the  little  brook  and  the  willows  on  its  glassy 
borders.  The  trees  abed  their  blossoms  over  our 
young  heads ;  the  flowers  on  the  brink  seem  to  offer 
themselves  to  our  young  hands.  We  arc  happy  in 
hope,  and  grasp  eagerly  at  the  beauties  around  ua ; 
but  still  the  stream  hurries  on,  and  Mill  our  hands 
are  empty.  Our  course,  in  youth  and  manhood,  is 
along  a  wider,  deeper  Hood,  amid  objects  more  strik- 
ing and  magnificent.  We  arc  animated  by  the  rnor- 
ing  picture  of  enjoyments.  The  stream  bean  us  on, 
and  joys  and  griefs  arc  left  behind  us.  We  may  be 
shipwrecked,  but  we  can  not  be  delayed  :  or  rough 
or  smooth,  the  river  hastens  towards  lis  home,  till 
the  roar  of  the  ocean  ia  in  our  cars,  and  the  ware! 
beneath  our  feet,  and  the  floods  are  lifted  up  around 
us,  and  we  take  our  leave  of  earth  and  its  inhabit- 
ants— till  of  Our  future  voyage  there  is  no  witness 
save  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  T — Utbtr. 

Plot  Aoaimst  the  Ehfekob. — Since  the  discov- 
ery of  the  Boulevard  Prince  Eugene  plot,  which 
every  day  assumes  larger  proporlions  as  (acts  creep 
out,  the  police  set  vice  at  Compicgne  has  been  tri- 
pled. The  most  minute  precautious  have  been  tak- 
en. The  famous  Corsican  Guard,  which  Is  always 
about  the  Emperor's  person  in  plain  clothes,  hi  di- 
vided into  three  sections,  and  watches  day  and 
night  without  intermission.  The  Emperor  hae  been 
adrised  to  resume  the  coat  of  mail  under  bia  shirt, 
which  he  left  off  wearing  in  1 859,  on  account  of  the 
great  discomfort  of  it, 

A  itTTBR  from  Alexandria  states  that  a  plan  fain 
contemplation  of  prolonging  the  Egyptian  Railway 
ns  fur  as  Upper  Egypt,  with  a  branch  which  would 
join  that  oountr*  to  the  Red  Sea.  This  work — the 
realization  of  whiab  is  so  important  for  the  interests 
oftheconotry-wolUM 

Amonq  the  uiiuml*  prlknted  ti  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  by  the  King  ow'"nl-  '-H  ■  royal  tiger  of 
colossal  size.  In  the  passallft"™  Bangkok  to  Suet 
this  animal  bit  on"  the  hand  ofa  l"**'pger  who  had 
the  imprudeli 
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cution  of  her  brother  Guilford  Dudley, 
and  his  blameless  and  gifted  wife  Lady 
Jane  ;  and  then,  when  at  length  the  three 
remaining  brothers  were  dismissed  titleless 
and  landless  from  the  Tower,  happy  that 
they  had  escaped  with  their  lives,  the 
eldest,  John,  reached  Penshurst  only  to 
die  there  three  days  after.  But  while  the 
Dudleys  met  such  severe  treatment,  a 
singular  measure  of  favor  seems  to  have 
been  extended  to  the  young  knight  so 
closely  allied  to  them.  Although,  as  he 
naively  wrote  many  years  after,  "  neither 
liking  nor  liked,  as  I  had  been,"  not  only 
did  he  piss  through  these  troublous  times 
without  even  fine  or  forfeiture,  but  on  the 
eighth  of  November,  1554,  he  received  a 
charter  confirming  all  his  former  honors 
and  offices.  On  the  twenty-ninth,  Philip, 
their  eldest  child,  was  bom,  and  we  can 
almost  pardon  the  gratitude  of  the  parents 
that  bestowed  on  their  first-born  the  hated 
name  of  Philip  of  Spain. 

In  contemplating  these  troublous  times, 
we  find  it  difficult  to  comprehend  how 
men,  who  during  the  following  reign  stood 
forth  so  sternly  as  Protestants,  could  have 
passed  unscathed  through  the  fires  of 
persecution  that  were  blazing  so  fiercely 
around  them.  On  the  part  of  some  there 
was  doubtless  much  unworthy,  though, 
when  the  dangers  of  the  times  are  consid- 
ered, almost  pardonable,  compliance ;  but 
others  seem  to  have  been  strangely  pro- 
tected, although  well-known  adherents  to 
the  reformed  faith  ;  and  among  this  class 
Sir  Henry  Sidney  and  Lady  Mary  mav  be 
placed.  The  first  two  years  after  Philip's 
birth  Sir  Henry  spent  apparently  in  close 
retirement  at  Penshurst ;  and  then,  having 
been  appointed  to  a  subordinate  office,  he 
accompanied  Lord  Fitz-Walter,  the  new 
Lord  Deputy,  to  Ireland,  where  he  con- 
tinued until  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
having  been  meanwhile  raised  to  the  office 
of  Lord  Chief-Justice.  During  these 
years  young  Philip,  with  his  sister  Mary, 
his  junior  only  by  a  twelvemonth,  contin- 
ued at  Penshurst,  und6r  the  care  of  an 
excellent  mother,  who,  to  the  talents  of 
the  Dudleys.,  added  the  high  moral  and 
religious  principle  to  which  few  indeed  of 
that  gifted  but  unprincipled  family  could 
lay  claim.  There,  wandering  about  the 
pleasant  grounds,  the  two  beautiful  chil- 
dren, almost  twins  in  age  and  similarity 
of  feature,  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
devoted  attachment  which  has  been  cele- 
brated in  so  much  sweet  verse.    We  have 


no  account  of  Philip's  earliest  education. 
Probably  he  and  his  sister  spelt  out  their 
horn-book  at  their  mothers  knee,  and 
probably  learned  their  Latin  primer  from 
ner  teaching;  but,  happily,  the  age  of 
Elizabeth,  though  an  age  of  profound 
scholarship,  was  no  age  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  precocious  talent,  and  thus  the 
two  beautiful f  and  gifted  children  were 
allowed  to  wander  at  will  until  the  age  of 
seven  years,  when  their  education,  accord- 
ing to  the  strict  rule  of  that  day,  com- 
menced in  right  earnest. 

Meanwhile  Sir  Henry  Sidney  had  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  Lord  President 
of  Wales,  and  now  kept  almost  regal  state 
at  Ludlow  Castle — that  castle  the  very 
ruins  of  which  are  hallowed  ground  to  the 
lover  of  English  poetry,  to  the  lover  of 
Milton  and  his  exquisite  "  Comus."  The 
vicinity  of  Ludlow  to  Shrewsbury,  and 
yet  more,  his  friendship  for  the  master, 
who  had  been  a  fellow-collegian,  doubtless 
induced  Sir  Henry  to  send  his  son  in  his 
tenth  year  to  Shrewsbury  grammar-school, 
and  place  him  under  the  care  of  master 
Thomas  Ashton.  Here,  by  a  singular  good 
fortune,  Philip  had  for  school-fellow  I"  ulke 
6reville,his  life-long  friend  and  affectionate 
biographer,  who  tells  us  how  rarely  en- 
dowed he  was,  even  from  childhood :  "  His 
talk  ever  of  knowledge,  and  his  very  play 
tending  to  enrich  his  mind,  so  as  even  his 
teachers  found  something  in  him  to  observe 
and  learn  above  that  which  they  had 
usually  read  or  taught.  Which  eminence 
by  nature  and  industry  made  his  worthy 
father  style  Sir  Philip  in  my  hearing, 
though  I  was  unseen,    Lumen  familice 


8UCB. 


It  was  sad  for  the  father,  so  justly  proud 
of  his  gifted  son,  to  be  deprived  of  oppor- 
tunity of  constfcitly  watching  over  his 
progress;  but  in  1565  Sir  Henry  was  ap- 
pointed Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  and 
thither  he  proceeded,  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
with  his  wife  and  younger  children,  leaving 
Philip  under  the  care  of  his  "  discreet 
master,9'  as  he  calls  him  in  that  delightful 
letter  most  probably  addressed  about  this 
time  to  "  my  little  Philip,"  and  which,  al- 
though so  long,  we  think  Mr.  Bourne  has 
done  wisely  to  give  entire.  Two  years 
after,  Sir  Henry  returned  to  England,  and 
then  entered  his  son  as  a  student  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Here,  in  addition 
to  the  society  of  Fulke  Greville,  who  ac- 
companied him  from  Shrewsbury  school, 
he  formed  that  equally  lasting  friendship 
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with  Edward  Dyer.  Although  nephew 
to  the  powerful  Earl  of  Leicester  —  un- 
doubtedly as  to  influence  the  first  subject 
of  the  realm — neither  Philip  nor  his  father 
seemed  hitherto  to  have  received  much 
benefit  from  him.  Cecil,  however,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  greatly  interested  in 
the  son,  and  alludes  to  him,  in  more  than 
one  letter,  as  even  at  that  early  age  giving 
promise  of  very  superior  abilities. 

Soon  after,  a  proposal  of  marriage,  be- 
tween his  son,  although  only  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  Cecil's  eldest  daughter 
Anne,  about  a  year  younger,  was  made 
by  Sir  Henry  Sidney  ;  but  "  cautious  Ce- 
cil," who  even  then  seems  to  have  had  an 
eye  upon  the  young  nobleman  who  even- 
tually became  his  son-in-law — the  Earl  of 
Oxford — replied  to  the  offer  in  a  very 
characteristic  letter,  acknowledging  the 
courtesy,  but  hinting,  though  with  much 
hesitation,  his  doubts  of  the  extent  of*  the 
poor  Lord  Deputy's  purse.  In  this  emer- 
gency application  seems  to  have  been  made 
to  the  powerful  uncle  Leicester,  who  ar- 
ranged the  marriage  settlement  with  Cecil, 
and  apparently  with  great  liberality  ;  but 
for  some  cause,  now  impossible  to  discover, 
though  probably  political,  the  alliance  was 
broken  off.  That  Philip  felt  any  disap- 
pointment at  this,  as  Mr.  Bourne  hints,  is 
simply  to  apply  the  standard  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  the  sixteenth.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  children  never  heard  of 
the  plan  until  after  it  had  been  both  ar- 
ranged and  broken  off;  but  we  think  we 
can  perceive  that  from  this  time  the  Earl 
of  Leicester  patronized  more  openly  than 
heretofore  his  gifted  nephew,  and  Cecil, 
although  still  most  courteous,  became  far 
less  friendly.  Philip's  stay  at  Christ 
Church  was  not  long  :  indeed,  he  quitted 
Oxford,  as  was  the  usiuM  custom  then,  at 
an  age  earlier  than  students  in  the  present 
day  enter,  being  only  sixteen.  Xor,  al- 
though afterwards  celebrated  for  classical 
knowledge  as  well  as  other  attainments, 
did  he  take  any  degree,  or,  as  far  as  we 
can  ascertain,  distinguish  himself  in  any 
way.  The  story  that  he  finished  his 
studies  at  Cambridge  rests  upon  no  valid 
foundation,  and  it  is  most  probable  that 
on  leaving  Oxford  he  joined  his  family, 
Sir  Henry  Sidney,  sick  in  mind  and  sick 
in  body,  having  returned  from  Ireland  in 
the  spring  of  1571. 

The  case  of  the.  poor  Lord  Deputy  at 
this  time  was  especially  trying.  After 
having  expended  large  sums  of  money, 


and  almost  ruined  his  health  in  the  dili- 
gent discharge  of  his  onerous  duties,  the 
reward  which  the  Queen  proposed  was  to 
raise  him  to  the  peerage.  Cecil  had  been 
thus  rewarded  the  year  before ;  and  thus 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  politic  arrange- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Queen,  not  only 
to  honor  an  old  and  trustworthy  servant, 
but  to  gratify  Leicester  by  placing  on  an 
equality  with  the  "  Lincolnshire  Knight w 
and  his  wife  the  daughter  of  her  brother's 
schoolmaster,  Sidney,  in  whose  arms  that 
brother  had  breathed  his  last,  and  the 
Lady  Mary  Dudley,  whose  father,  with 
kingly  power,  had  maintained  an  almost 
kingly  state.  But  alas!  while  rich  in 
good  fame  and  the  blessings  of  those  over 
whom  he  had  ruled  so  mildly  and  so  well 
that  his  name  as  "  the  good  Lord  Deputy" 
was  a  household  word  in  Ireland  even 
down  to  the  days  of  Strafford,  Sir  Henry 
Sidney  was  now  a  far  poorer  man  than 
when  he  quitted  pleasant  Penshuret;  al- 
most too  poor,  indeed,  to  sustain  even  the 
humble  estate  of  knight.  From  letters 
extant,  applications  seems  to  have  been 
made  for  some  addition  to  his  income,  or, 
at  least,  for  the  payment  of  debts  incurred 
in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties ;  but 
as  neither,  it  appears,  could  be  obtained, 
the  only  alternative  was  to  endeavor  hum- 
bly to  decline  the  royal  offer.  There  is  a 
very  touching  letter,  among  the  domestic 
correspondence  in  the  State  Paper  Office, 
from  Lady  Mary  Sidney,  which  Mr. 
Bourne  has  given  at  length ;  and  sad  it  is 
to  see  how  anxiously  and  importunately, 
even  as  though  asking  a  boon  rather  than 
refusing  a  peerage,  the  poor  lady  entreats 
Burghley  on  behalf  of  her  husband,  "  who 
truly  I  do  find  greatly  dismayed  with  the 
hard  choice  that  is  offered  him,  either  to 
be  a  baron,  now  called  in  the  number  of 
many  far  more  able  than  himself  to  main- 
tain it  withal,  or  else  by  refusing  it  to  in- 
cur her  highness9  displeasure ;"  and  there- 
fore the  daughter  of  Northumberland,  the 
sister-in-law  of  "Queen  Jane,"  humbly 
prays  the  fortunate  statesman  who  in 
earlier  days  had  humbly  waited  in  her 
father's  presence,  "  that  it  may  please  yon 
of  your  great  goodness  only  to  stay  the 
motion  of  this  new  title  being  any  further 
offered  him." 

The  appeal  was  successful,  and  Sir 
Henry  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ob- 
scurity which  his  honorable  poverty  com- 
pelled him  to  seek.  These  revelations  of 
the  hard  fate  of  his  parents  become  ex- 
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tremely  interesting  when  viewed  in  con- 
nection with  their  gifted  son.  Among 
the  favorable  influences  upon  his  yet  un- 
formed but  blameless  character,  these  se- 
vere troubles,  that  bitter  res  angusta 
domij  must  be  placed ;  and  many  a  beau- 
tiful passage  in  his  writings,  and,  more 
important  still,  that  gentle  sympathy  with 
all  suffering  which  formed  the  crowning 
grace  of  his  life,  had  perhaps  been  want- 
ing but  for  the  keen  pressure  of  early  trial. 

It  was  his  father  s  desire  that  Philip 
should  be  educated  for  a  statesman ;  and 
therefore,  doubtless  with  a  pleasure  that 
in  some  measure  counterbalanced  his 
recent  troubles,  it  was  that  Sir  Henry, 
just  after  declining  the  peerage,  saw  his 
son  set  forth  with  the  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  court  of 
France,  in  the  spring  of  1572.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  Philip  owed  this  appointment, 
and  the  means  of  defraying  its  expenses, 
to  his  uncle  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  The 
Queen's  license  permits  him  to  ugo  be- 
yond the  seas,  with  three  servants  and 
four  horses,  and  to  remain  for  two  years, 
for  his  attaining  the  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages."  To  this  Leicester  added  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  Walsingham, 
rather  remarkable  for  the  cool  way  in 
which  he  refers  to  him.  "  He  is  young 
and  raw,  and  no  doubt  shall  find  those 
countries  and  the  demeanors  of  the  people 
somewhat  strange  unto  him;  in  which 
respect  your  good  advice  and  counsel  shall 
greatly  behove  him  for  his  better  direc- 
tions." 

Paris  was  in  the  heyday  of  festival  and 
merriment  when  young  Philip  arrived. 
The  court  was  pleased  with  the  special 
embassy,  which  it  was  hoped  would  ad- 
vance the  projected  marriage  of  Elizabeth 
with  Alen^on,  and  the  populace  were  eager- 
ly looking  forward  to  the  shows  and 
largesse  which  would  accompany  the  mar- 
riage of  the  young  King  of  Navarre  to 
the  King's  sister.  Even  Catholic  and 
Huguenot  had  met  in  amity,  all  forgetful, 
it  seemed,  of  their  former  bitter  feuds. 
So  here,  during  the  summer,  the  young 
traveler  staid,  under  the  friendly  guard- 
ianship of  Walsingham,  receiving  marked 
attention  from  the  King  and  his  mother — 
an  attention  we  are  rather  inclined  to  be- 
lieve he  owed  to  his  relationship  to  Leices- 
ter than  to  his  own  graceful  manners, 
especially  as  we  fin<?the  King  bestowing 
upon  him,  a  stranger,  the  singular  though 
highly  honorable  office  of  "  gentleman  in 


ordinary  of  his  bed-chamber."  The  time, 
doubtless,  passed  pleasantly  away,  for 
there  were  many  learned  men  in  Paris  to 
whom  Philip  was  introduced.  Probably 
Henry  Stephens  was  among  the  number — 
that  illustrious  scholar  and  printer  with 
whom,  in  the  cities  of  Germany,  Sidney 
afterward  had  much  intercourse,  and  who 
held  the  young  scholar  in  such  high  esti- 
mation that  he  dedicated  one  of  his  Greek 
publications  to  him.  There  was,  indeed, 
much  in  Paris  at  that  time  far  more  at- 
tractive to  Sidney  than  the  festivities  of  a 
licentious  court.  The  great  leaders  of  the 
Huguenot  party  were  all  there :  Coligny, 
the  Prince  of  Conde,  La  Rochefoucauld, 
Du  Plessis,  Mornay.  With  all  these  he 
associated;  while  his  loving  biographer 
tells  us  that  Henry  of  Navarre  himself 
treated  him  even  as  a  friend  and  equal. 
But  all  was  changed  ere  long,  and  in  the 
atrocious  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
Philip  Sidney  witnessed  horrors  which  he 
never  forgot,  but  which  bound  him  hence- 
forward with  a  life-long  devotion  to  the 
Protestant  cause.  It  is  a  strong  proof, 
we  think,  of  the  awe  which  Protestant 
England,  unsupported  as  she  was,  inspired, 
when  we  find  that  not  only  Walsingham, 
but  even  the  meanest  Englishman  under 
his  roof,  was  safe  as  in  the  King's  own 
palace ;  while  it  affords  even  stronger 
proof  of  the  perfect  organization  of  that 
deadly  plot.  How  well  must  the  whole 
plan  have  been  arranged,  and  how  power- 
ful must  that  unseen  hand  have  been 
that  held  the  bloodhounds  in  leash  until 
the  very  moment  the  tocsin  sounded,  and 
then  kept  them  off  from  the  haughty  Eng- 
lishmen, who  boasted  Protestantism  as 
their  birthright,  while  they  hunted  down 
the  trembling  Huguenots,  who  held  the 
same  faith  upon  mere  sufferance. 

A  few  days  after,  Sidney  quitted  Paris, 
and  took  his  way  to  Germany,  visiting 
various  cities,  and  after  some  months  ar- 
riving at  Frankfort,  where  he  lodged  for 
some  time  at  Wechel's,  a  celebrated 
printer  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  books.  It 
was  here  he  met  with  one  of  his  most 
valued  friends,  Hubert  Languet,  a  learned 
man,  and  at  this  time  one  of  the  leaders 
of  continental  Protestantism.  Although 
a  solitary  student,  and  far  more  than 
double  the  age  of  the  young  traveler,  a 
strong  attachment  toward  him  seems  from 
the  first  to  have  sprung  up  in  Languet's 
mind  —  an  attachment  resembling  that  of 
a  devoted  father  toward  a  highly-gifted 
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son.  This  attachment  was  warmly  reci- 
procated by  Sidney,  and  the  youth  of 
eighteen  to  whom  every  thing  was  bright 
and  new,  and  the  civilian  of  fifty-four  well 
experienced  in  the  wiles  of  European 
politics,  became  linked  together  in  a  life- 
long friendship,  which  to  us,  in  this  colder 
age,  seems  strangely  romantic.  From 
Languet,  however,  Sidney,  as  he  repeat- 
edly acknowledges,  received  much  valua- 
ble instruction:  indeed,  from  some  lines 
in  a  poem  in  his  Arcadia,  we  think  he 
was  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  more 
serious  views  of  religion  : 

"  Languet  the  shepherd  best  swift  Ister  knew 
For  clerkly  rede,  and  hating  what  is  naught, 
For  faithful  heart,  clean  hands,  and  mouth  as 

true. 
With  his  sweet  skill  my  skilless  youth  he 

drew 
Te  have  a  feeling  sense  of  Him  who  sits 
Beyond  the  heaven,  far  more  beyond  our 

wits." 

In  company  with  his  new  friend,  Sidney, 
after  some  stay  at  Frankfort,  proceeded  to 
Vienna,  and  from  thence  went  alone  into 
Hungary,  and  then,  returning  to  Vienna, 
set  forth  for  Italy.  Would  that,  instead 
of  these  "epistolce"  in  which  in  choice 
Latin  we  can  just  discover  some  meager 
notices  of  his  travels,  we  could  lay  our 
hand  on  the  letters  which  Sidney  doubt- 
less addressed  to  that  beloved  sister,  al- 
ways foremost  in  his  affections,  however 
numerous  his  friends  might  be — letters, 
doubtless,  carefully  preserved  and  read 
over  —  telling,  in  that  delightful  style 
which  distinguishes  Sidney's  prose,  and 
not  without  those  pretty  quaintnesses 
which  make  his  Arcadia  such  pleasant 
reading,  "  how  he  did  scale 

The  craggy  rocks  of  the  Alps  and  Apennioe," 

and  visited  the  chief  Italian  cities,  study- 
ing rules  of  grammar,  learning  astronomy, 
44  getting  a  notion  of  music,"  making  ac- 
quaintanceovith  Tintoret  and  Paul  Vero- 
nese at  Venice,  and  sitting  to  the  latter  for 
his  portrait  at  Languet's  earnest  request. 
What  a  precious  possession '  must  that 
picture  have  been — what  a  prize  for  our 
National  Gallery ! 

Sidney,  naturally  enough,  wished  to 
visit  Southern  Italy;  but  Languet,  who 
occasionally  seems  to  have  exercised  some- 
what of  parental  authority  over  him,  per- 
emptorily forbade  his  approaching  that 


especial  seat  of  all  iniquity,  Borne.  We 
should  have  thought  that  Venice,  then 
rising  into  the  discreditable  fame  of  being 
the  great  Vanity  Fair  of  all  Europe,  would 
have  been  the  more  dangerous  place  of 
sojourn  to  the  young  man  of  nineteen, 
beautiful,  accomplished,  and,  by  the  resist- 
less fascinations  of  his  manners,  as  likely 
to  attract  those  Venetian  syrens  as  they 
to  allure  him.  But  the  solitary  old  man 
seems  to  have  dreamt  of  no  danger  save 
from  the  Pope  and  the  Spaniard,  and 
thus,  while  he  prohibited  his  journey  to 
Rome,  he  expressed  himself  anxiously 
even  about  a  short  visit  Sidney  made  to 
Genoa :  u  For  Genoa  is  so  bound  up  with 
Spain  that  you  can  not  possibly  be  safe 
there."  At  length  Sidney  retained  to 
Vienna,  to  make  glad  the  heart  of  the  old 
man,  who  had  just  before  written:  **If 
any  mischance  befall  you  I  should  be  the 
most  wretched  man  in  the  world,  for 
nothing  gives  me  pleasure  save  our  friend* 
ship  and  the  hope  I  have  of  your  man- 
hood." Thus  early,  doubtless,  old  Lan- 
guet perceived  the  statesmanlike  qualities 
of  his  gifted  young  friend. 

After  a  visit  to  Poland,  and  another 
rather  long  stay  at  Vienna,  where  he  took 
lessons  in  "  the  noble  art  of  horsemanship," 
in  which  he  afterward  became  unrivaled, 
Sidney  returned  by  a  very  circuitous  route 
to  England,  in  June,  1575,  having  been 
absent  just  three  years.  He  found  his 
parents  in  affliction  at  the  recent  loss  of  a 
younger  daughter,  and  still  annoyed  by 
straitened  circumstances,  though  rend- 
ing in  vice-regal  pomp  at  Ludlow  Castle. 
It  was  to  him,  therefore — the  hope  of  the 
house,  the  lumen  familicB  sues,  as  the  fa- 
ther had  so  fondly  termed  him  ten  years 
before — that  his  parents  now  looked  to 
repair  the  losses  and  advance  the  honor  of 
an  ancient  family ;  and  when  they  saw  the 
young  man  of  twenty,  so  rich  in  personal 
attractions,  so  graceful  in  manners,  so  ac- 
complished beyond  the  ordinary  standard 
of  courtiers,  most  naturally  they  anticipat- 
ed a  brilliant  career  for  him,  and  perhaps 
trusted  that,  high  as  the  uncle  stood  in 
the  Queen's  favor,  the  nephew  might  ad- 
vance even  higher. 

It  was  rather  a  favorable  time  for  young 
Sidney's  introduction  at  court.  The  more 
important  affairs  of  state  were  laid  aside, 
for  the  Queen  to  enjoy  her  usual  summer 
progress.  Those  progresses  —  so  modi 
abused,  because  so  much  misunderstood 
by   superficial    writers,   bat   which   did 
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more  to  diffuse  knowledge  and  civilization 
throughout  the  remote  parts  of  our  land 
than  twenty  "  commissions  on  education," 
and  which,  more  important  still,  hound 
monarch  and  people  together  hy  the  tie  of 
mutual  acquaintanceship  and  reciprocal 
courtesies,  until,  in  the  "Armada  year," 
each  depending  on  the  well-tried  faith  and 
love  of  the  other,  flung  back  stern  defiance 
to  united  Catholic  Europe.  This  year  the 
Queen's  progress  was  more  extended  than 
usual;  and  it  commenced  with  her  visit 
to  Kenil worth,  where  Leicester  provided 
those  "  princely  pleasures "  which  have 
been  so  often  celebrated.  Sir  Henry  Sid- 
ney and  his  wife,  with  their  son  and 
daughter,  were  of  course  there;  but  we 
do  not  find  the  uncle  distinguishing  his 
nephew  by  any  particular  marks  of  favor. 
Philip,  however,  seems  to  have  been  con- 
aidered  as  belonging  to  the  court,  for  he 
accompanied  the  Queen  to  Chartley,  and 
throughout  her  long  series  of  visits,  which 
ended  at  Woodstock.  Meanwhile  Sir 
Henry  had  once  more  returned  to  Ireland, 
to  assist  his  friend,  the  Earl  of  Essex; 
while  his  wife  and  daughter,  who  soon 
after  became  Lady  Pembroke,  continued 
at  court.  Still  the  all-powerful  Earl 
seems  rather  to  have  stood  aloof  from  his 
gifted  nephew,  who  about  this  time  be- 
came very  intimate  with  the  Earl  of  Es- 
sex, now  under  a  clqud  at  court. 

And  here  the  romance,  though  a  mourn- 
ful one,  of  Sidney's  life,  was  to  begin. 
The  beautiful  eldest  daughter  of  Essex, 
Penelope    Devereux,    although    a    mere 

firl,  made  thus  early  an  impression  on  his 
eart  which  was  never  to  be  effaced,  and 
the  father,  who  seems  to  have  regarded 
Sidney  with  the  warmest  love,  openly  ex- 
pressed his  wish  for  their  future  marriage : 
indeed,  from  some  allusions,  it  would 
seem  as  though  a  contract  had  been  en- 
tered into,  although  not  completed. 
Meanwhile  Essex  returned  to  Ireland,  ru- 
ined in  fortune  and  sick  at  heart,  and 
there  died,  after  scarcely  three  months' 
sojourn,  eagerly  watching  for  Philip's  ar- 
rival, and  exclaiming :  "  O  that  good  gen- 
tleman !  tell  him  I  sent  him  nothing,  but 
I  wish  him  so  well,  that  if  God  do  move 
their  hearts,  I  wish  he  might  match  with 
my  daughter.  I  call  him  son — he  is  so 
wise,  virtuous,  and  godly."  It  was  beside 
the  lifeless  body  of  Essex  that  Philip  Sid- 
ney listened  to  this  touching  message.  Is 
it  strange  that  he  never  forgot  it  ? 
The  orphan  family  of  Essex  awakened 
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much  commiseration.  Even  Leicester, 
who  had  never  been  friendly  with  the 
father,  afforded  liberal  aid  to  the  children, 
and  apparently  gave  a  hearty  assent  to 
the  project  of  his  nephew's  marriage  with 
Penelope  Devereux.  "All  the  English 
lords  do  expect  what  will  become  of  the 
treaty  between  Mr.  Philip  and  my  lady 
Penelope,"  writes  Waterhouse  to  Sir 
Henry  Sidney :  u  truly,  my  lord,  I  must 
say  as  I  have  said  to  my  lord  of  Leicester 
and  Mr.  Philip,  the  breaking  off  from 
their  match,  if  the  default  be  on  your 
art,  will  turn  to  more  dishonor  than  can 
e  repaired  with  any  other  marriage  in 
England."  Surely,  then,  Philip  Sidney 
was  justified  in  claiming  Penelope  Deve- 
reux as  his  own  lady-love,  although,  with 
his  present  prospects,  the  marriage  might 
for  some  time  be  deferred.  Eventually 
Penelope  became  ward  of  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  uncle  by  marriage  to  Philip, 
and  thus  there  seemed  little  doubt  but 
that  the  dying  wish  of  Essex  would  be 
fulfilled. 

Philip  about  this  time  seems  to  have 
been  more  patronized  by  Leicester  than 
heretofore.  Although  only  twenty-two, 
he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  of  congratula- 
tion to  Rudolph  II.,  and  on  his  return,  to 
William  the  Silent.  To  this  last  great 
man  Sidney  became  strongly  attached, 
and  William  on  a  subsequent  occasion 
waxed  even  eloquent  in  praise  of  the 
young  ambassador.  And  high  praise  did 
he  receive  on  his  return ;  and  although  we 
can  not  find  out  what  particular  office  he 
held  at  court,  he  seems  to  have  been  in 
constant  attendance  and  high  in  favor. 
There  was  much,  indeed,  to  interest  him 
just  now.  The  old  Norseman  spirit  of 
maritime  discovery  had  been  awakened, 
and  dreams  of  far-off  lands,  lovelier  than 
the  fabled  Islands  of  the  Blest,  more  gor- 
geous than  the  gem-strewn  East,  now 
possessed  every  mind.  Frobisher,  too, 
was  about  to  set  forth  on  his  second  voy- 
age, not  only  to  discover,  if  possible,  that 
nearer  passage  to  Cathay,  but  to  bring 
home  stores  of  gold !  What  wonder  that 
the  imaginative  young  man,  poet  as  he  ere 
long  was  to  prove  himself,  entered  eager- 
ly into  plans  that  had  so  much  of  adven- 
ture and  mystery  ?  He  wrote  to  Languet 
an  enthusiastic  account  of  Frobisher's  dis- 
coveries, but  received  in  return  a  freezing 
sermon  on  "  the  cursed  hunger  for  gold, 
and  the  pride  which  increase  of  territory 
might   bring.    The    stern,  matter-of-fact 
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Huguenot  could  not  comprehend  that  no- 
ble, religious  spirit  in  which  our  early 
mariners  set  forth,  taking  possession  of  the 
new-found  country  on  their  knees,  "  chief- 
ly," as  Frobisher  says,  "  to  thank  God  for 
our  safe  arrival ;  secondly,  to  beseech  his 
Divine  Majesty  long  to  continue  our 
Queen,  for  whom  wo  took  possession  of 
the  country ;  and  thirdly,  that  by  our 
Christian  study  and  endeavor,  these  bar- 
barous peoples  might  be  reduced  to  the 
knowledge  of  true  religion,  and  the  hope  of 
salvation  through  Christ  the  Redeemer." 
Grand  old  discoverers !  noble  leaders  of 
the  gallant  company  who  have  planted  the 
flag  of  England  on  the  uttermost  shores 
of  the  earth,  were  these  men.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  Sidney,  even  to  the  last 
year  of  his  life,  felt  a  strong  interest  in 
maritime  discovery,  'and  on  more  than 
one  occasion  desired  to  take  part  in  it. 
At  present,  however,  his  advancing  favor 
at  court  made  it  important,  both  for  his 
father's  sake  and  his  own,  that  he  should 
continue  there. 

About  this  time,  we  think,  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Spenser  began,  and  to  some  of 
the  sonnets  in  his  Astrophel  and  Stella  we 
should  be  inclined  to  assign  as  early  a 
date.  That  he  had  already  displayed 
poetical  skill  is  evident  from  his  being  em- 
ployed by  his  uncle  to  compose  a  masque, 
against  the  Queen's  visit  to  him  at  Wan- 
stead.  This  is  entitled,  The  Lady  of  tlic 
May,  and  is  in  great  measure  what  a 
masque  should  never  be — a  kind  of  bur- 
lesque. That  it  is  altogether  a  failure 
may  be  well  imagined,  when  we  remem- 
ber how  essentiallv  undramatic  was  the 
muse  of  Sidney,  and  how  utterly  unsuited 
to  the  character  of  his  mind  were  rough 
jokes  and  clumsy  ridicule ;  although  the 
intention  was  creditable  enough,  for  it  was 
to  satirize  the  affectation  of  a  preposter- 
ous phraseology  then  fashionable.  Sid- 
ney's muse  was  wholly  lyrical ;  and  it  is 
among  his  songs  and  sonnets  that  some  of 
the  sweetest  specimens  of  our  early  poetry 
will  be  found.  Very  pleasant  was  tne  cir- 
cle of  friends  that  now  surrounded  Sid- 
ney: Edward  Dyer,  Edmund  Spenser, 
Gabriel  Harvey,  a  pleasant  companion,  al- 
beit on  occasions  a  bitter  satirist ;  Fulke 
Greville,  his  earliest  friend ;  all  devoted 
to  literature,  all  young  and  accomplished  ; 
no  wonder  that  his  letters  to  Languet 
were  scarcely  so  frequent  as  heretofore. 
Sidney,  however,  did  not  forget  his  old 
friend,  nor  indeed  his  other  illustrious  cor- 


respondents, though  we  doubt  whether  the 
most  laudatory  letter  from  Henry  Stephens, 
or  even  the  high  honor  of  one  from  W  illiam 
the  Silent,  afforded  him  half  the  pleasure 
as  did  that  little  book,  "  imprinted  at  the 
signe  of  the  Gylded  Tunne,  in  Creed 
Lane,"  which  early  in  1579  offered  itself— 

u  As  child  whose  parent  is  unkent 
To  him  that  is  the  President 
Of  Doblcnesse  and  chivalrie : 
And  if  that  envy  barke  at  thee, 
As  sure  it  will,  for  succour  flee 
Under  the  shadow  of  his  wing." 

Truly,  to  be  the  earliest  patron  of  Spen- 
ser, to  have  the  ShephtarcTs  Calendar 
dedicated  to  him,  was  more  joy  to  Sidney 
than  the  choicest  laudations  of  scholars. 
And  yet  Sidney  had  no  wealth  to  bestow. 
At  this  very  time  his  father  was  complain- 
ing of  straitened  means  and  unpaid  debts, 
and  his  own  standing  at  court  was  bat 
precarious ;  but  he  had  taken  his  place 
both  as  patron  of  poets  and  a  poet  him- 
self, and  from  henceforth  he  claims  a 
name,  and  no  mean  one,  in  our  literary 
history. 

It  was  well  that  his  quarrel  with  the 
Earl  of  Oxford,  and  the  offense  he  gave  to 
the  Queen  by  his  spirited  letter  addressed 
to  her  on  "  the  French  match,"  exiled 
lym  during  the  summer  of  1580  to  the 
more  congenial  privacy  of  Wilton,  and 
the  more  loving  society  of  his  sister  Mary, 
the  sharer  of  all  his  joys  and  sorrows,  and, 
poet  herself,  the  encourager  of  all  his  liter- 
ary projects.  It  was  here,  in  this  pleas- 
ant retreat,  that  the  Arcadia  was  now 
planned,  and  probably  begun.  Here,  too, 
were  doubtless  written  those  bitter  poeti- 
cal "  dispraises  "  of  court-life  and  court- 
iers ;  and  here,  doubtless,  many  of  the 
sonnets  now  comprised  in  the  collection 
entitled,  Astrophel  and  Stella.  As  the 
notice  of  these,  while  important  as  speci- 
mens— the  most  important,  we  think— of 
Sidney's  poetical  genius,  involves  also  the 
question,  never,  we  think,  satisfactorily 
explained,  of  the  true  character  of  Sid- 
ney's attachment  to  "  Stella,"  we  will  an- 
ticipate a  year  or  two  of  his  life,  and  en- 
deavor to  place  the  whole  details  before 
the  reader. 

We  have  seen  how,  when  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  in  1576,  lay  broken-hearted  on  his 
death-bed,  he  recognized  Philip  Sidney  as 
his  son-in-law,  and  died  with  his  blessing 
on  his  lips.  We  have  seen,  too,  how 
Waterhouse,  Sir   Henry  Sidney's  chief 
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fjecretary,  considered  the  engagement  be- 
tween Philip  and  Lady  Penelope  so  bind- 
ing that  "  the  breaking  off  from  their 
match  would  turn  to  more  dishonor 
than  can  be  repaired  with  any  other 
match  in  England."  Subsequently,  Pen- 
elope became  ward  of  the  Earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, uncle  by  marriage  to  Philip  ;  and 
under  his  guardianship  she  remained 
until,  some  time  in  1580,  Lord  Hunting- 
don, in  a  letter  to  Burghley,  recommended 
Lord  Rich  as  "  a  proper  gentleman,  and 
one  in  years  very  fit  for  my  lady  Pen- 
elope Devereux,  if,  with  the  favor  and 
liking  of  her  Majesty,  the  matter  might 
be  brought  to  pass."  For  the  guardian 
to  have  the  sole  disposal  of  his  ward  was 
law,  as  it  then  stood :  it  is  questionable, 
therefore,  whether  this  letter  was  more 
than  a  simple  notification.  However,  the 
marriage  took  place ;  the  poor  girl,  now 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  unavailingly 
protesting  against  it,  and,  aa  recorded  in 
the  proceedings  on  her  divorce  five-and- 
twenty  years  later,  "protesting  at  the 
very  solemnity,  and  ever  after."  Lord 
Huntingdon's  seat  was  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  it  seems  that  Sidney  knew 
nothing  respecting  the  marriage  until  it 
was  announced.  The  anger  and  grief  of 
the  young  lover  may  be  well  imagined, 
and  the  sympathy  of  his  friends;  but  it 
certainly  does  appear  strange  at  first  sight, 
that  instead  of  fleeing  from  the  woman 
who  had  become  wife  of  another,  he  went 
back  to  court  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  avowed  himself  still  her  lover,  and 
for  more  than  two  years  after  addressed 
to  her  some  of  the  sweetest  and  most 
graceful  poems  he  ever  wrote.  To  ac- 
count for  this  some  of  his  greatly  puzzled 
biographers  have  imagined  that  the  dif- 
ference of  morals  in  the  courts  of  Eliza- 
beth and  Victoria  was  the  cause,  appar- 
ently forgetting  that  the  seventh  com- 
mandment was  just  as  well  understood 
then  as  now;  while  others,  and  Mr. 
Bourne  among  them,  attribute  it  to  a 
wild  outburst  of  youthful  passion,  which, 
disgraceful  while  it  lasted,  yet,  bitterly 
repented  of  in  after-years,  produced  most 
beneficial  results. 

But  what  shall  be  said  when  we  find 
that  by  Sidney's  friends  and  relations  this 
attachment  was  viewed  as  no  disgrace — 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence 
that  Sidney  himself  ever  repented ;  while 


after  his  death  his  nearest  relations  seem 
to  have  been  actually  anxious  that  the 
story  of  Astrophel  and  Stella  should 
be  brought  before  the  world !  The  case 
really  is,  that  during  the  whole  of  this 
supposed  liaison,  Sidney's  uncle,  Lieces- 
ter,  treated  him  with  marked  favor,  al- 
though, Lady  Rich  being  his  step-daugh- 
ter, he  must  have  felt  keenly  the  disgrace, 
if  disgrace  there  had  been ;  his  sister, 
Lady  JPembroke,  was  as  affectionate  as 
ever ;  and  during  its  continuance  he  was 
not  only  at  Wflton  going  on  with  his 
Arcadia,  but  engaged  in  their  joint 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  ;  while  his 
father  was  setting  him  forth  as  a  lofty 
pattern  to  his  younger  son  Robert. 
u  Perge,  perge,  my  Robin,  in  the  filial 
fear  of  God,  and  the  loving  direction 
of  your  most  loving  brother.  Imitite 
his  virtues,  exercises,  studies,  and  ac- 
tions. He  is  a  rare  ornament  of  this 
age.  In  truth — I  speak  without  flattery 
of  him  or  of  myself — he  hath  the  most 
rare  virtues  that  ever  I  found  in  any  man." 
And  this  high  praise,  which  we  might 
fairly  attribute  to  the  pardonable  weak- 
ness of  a  fond  father,  we  find  echoed  by- 
others;  while  the  most  Puritan  of  all 
Elizabeth's  ministers  —  Walsingham  — 
eagerly  sought  the  lover  of  Lady  Rich  as 
the  husband  of  his  only  daughter.  Sure- 
ly, then,  Sidney's  conduct  could  not  havo 
appeared  to  those  best  qualified  to  judge, 
so  censurable  as  it  does  to  his  biographers. 
Nor  did  Sidney  ever  express  himself,  so 
far  as  we  have  record,  in  the  language  of 
repentance.  "  All  my  life  has  been  vain, 
vain,  vain,"  was  his  remark  on  his  death- 
bed; and  this  most  natural  lament  was 
the  extent  of  his  expressed  remorse  for 
hrs  past  life.  It  was  then  that  he  request- 
ed the  manuscript  of  his  blameless  Ar- 
cadia should  be  burnt — a  strange,  morbid 
feeling  this.  But  there  were  the  manu- 
script songs  and  sonnets,  his  Astrophel 
ana  Stella,  but  not  a  word  did  the  dying 
man  breathe  about  these.  All  this  is 
strange ;  but  strangest  of  all  is  the  con- 
duct of  the  Sidneys  after  his  death. 
Hitherto  none  of  his  works  had  been 
printed ;  but  a  year  or  two  after,  not  only 
the  Arcadia,  but  the  Astrophel  and  Stella 
poems  were  published,  the  latter  actually 
first.  Some  time  after  this  Spenser  pub- 
lished his  monody,  Astrophel,  which  he 
dedicated  to  Sidney's  widow.    In  it  he 
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perfectly  ignored  the  wife,  while  he  cele- 
brated Stella  as  the  one  u  for  whom  alone 
he  cared" — 

44  His  life's  desire,  and  his  dear  love's  delight" 

And  that  this  publication  was  sanctioned 
by  Sidney's  family,  we  have  proof  in  the 
beautiful  poem  written  by  Lady  Pem- 
broke, The  Doleful  Lay  of  Clorinda,  in 
which  with  such  loving  regret  she  mourns 
her  Iohs,  and  which  is  introduced  into  the 
monody  as  its  chief  ornament. 

Now,  what  explanation  can  be  given  of 
these  strange  anomalies,  save  the  one 
which  we  think  will  meet  every  objection  ? 
that  Sidney  believed  the  contract  with 
Penelope  Devereux  to  be  still  binding, 
and  therefore  determined  to  assert  his 
right,  and  set  aside  the  pretended  mar- 
riage. Viewed  in  this  light,  we  think 
every  difficulty  will  disappear.  That  a 
contract  had  been  entered  into  we  have 
seen,  and  also  that  it  was  viewed  as  so 
binding  that  it  could  not  be  broken  off 
without  greatest  disgrace.  Now,  although 
our  forefathers  held  divorces  almost  in 
abhorrence,  the  setting  aside  of  mar- 
riage on  the  plea  of  precontract  was  of 
very  frequent  occurrence.  Indeed,  there 
was  right  royal  authority  in  the  case  of 
the  Queen's  father  and  Anne  of  Cleves, 
while  there  were  few  noble  families  in 
that  age  of  early  contracts  which  could 
not  point  to  similar  cases.  Why,  there- 
fore, should  "  all-accomplishedjSidney,"  so 
admired  at  court,  the  nephew,  and  actually 
heir-presumptive,  of  the  powerful  Earl  of 
Leicester,  calmly  and  meanly  see  his  lady- 
love wrested  from  him  ?  No ;  rather,  like 
one  of  his  own  knights,  he  would  publicly 
claim  her,  and  do  battle  for  her  in  the 
mimic  tourney,  and  wear  her  colors,  and 
fling  down  his  glove  in  defiance  of  the 
"  rich  fool"  who  by  force  and  fraud  had 
snatched  her  from  him. 

In  this  light  much  of  Sidney's  poetry 
acquires  a  new  interest.  There  are  some 
verses  of  much  quaint  sweetness,  entitled 
A  Dirge,  among  his  miscellaneous  works. 
It  begins : 

41  Ring  out  your  bells,  let  mourning  shows  be 

spread, 
For  Love  is  dead ! 
All  love  is  dead,  infected 

With  plague  of  deep  disdain  ; 
Worth,  as  naught  worth  rejected, 
And  fair  Faith  scorn  doth  gain." 


But  after  lamenting  his  crushed  hopes  in 
two  other  verses,  he  suddenly  exclaims : 

"  Alas !  I  lie ;  rage  hath  this  error  bred  I 
Love  is  not  dead ! 
Love  is  not  dead,  bat  sleepeth 

In  her  unmatched  mind, 
Where  she  bis  counsel  keepeth 
Till  due  deserts  sho  find." 

Do  not  these  two  verses  vividly  paint 
Sidney's  deep  disappointment  when  first 
made  acquainted  with  Stella's  marriage, 
and  then  the  fullness  of  his  joy  when  be 
discovered  that  it  had  been  compulsory  P 
The  following  sonnet  was  evidently  writ- 
ten during  the  visit  of  the  French  embassy 
in  the  spring  of  1581,  when,  as  we  learn 
from  many  sources,  Sidney  was  foremost 
both  in  planning  and  taking  part  in  all  th. 
gorgeous  court-festivals : 

"Having  this  day  my  horse,  my  hand,  my 
lance, 
Guided  so  well  that  I  obtained  the  prise, 
Both  by  tho  judgment  of  the  English  eyes 
And  of  some  sent  by  that  sweet  enemy 

France, 
Horsemen  my  skill  in  horsemanship  advance, 
Townsfolk  my  strength ;  a  daintier  judav 

applies 
His  praise  to  sleight,  which  from  good  ass 
doth  rise ; 
Some  lucky  wits  impute  it  but  to  chance ; 
Others,  because  of  both  sides  I  do  take 

My  blood  from  them  who  did  excel  in  this, 
Think  Nature  me  a  man  of  arms  did  make. 
How  far  they  shoot  away !  The  true  cause  is, 
Stella  looked  on,  and  from  her  heavenly  face 
Sent  forth  the  beams  which  made  so  lair  my 
race," 


The  summer  and  autumn  of  1851  appear 
to  have  been  spent  pleasantly,  probably  at 
Wilton,  and  auring  the  winter  we  find 
Sidney  at  court.  The  court  at  this  time* 
although  magnificent,  was  not  "  idle  and 
pleasure-loving,"  as  Mr.  Bourne  imagines* 
Far  better  for  Sidney  had  it  been  so ;  for 
then  his  father  might  have  received  soma) 
portion  of  the  large  arrears  of  the  debt 
he  had  incurred  in  Ireland,  and  his  son,  the 
admired  of  all,  might  have  obtained  soma 
place  at  court  more  worthy  of  his  trans- 
cendent gifts.  But,  unfortunately,  Eliza* 
beth's  courtiers  just  then  were  far  from 
idle;  for  the  beginning  of  1582  saw  the 
commencement  of  that  bitter  feud  between 
Leicester  and  Burghley  which  for  mora 
than  two  years  divided  their  followers  into 
two  hostile  parties,  each  pledged  to  the 
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overthrow  of  the  other.  We  think  we 
may  trace  Sidney's  long  and  profitless  at- 
tendance at  court  to  this  feud;  for  to 
oppose  Leicester's  nephew,  and  presump- 
tive heir,  would  of  course  be  a  part  of 
wily  Burghley's  policy ;  and  if  the  solu- 
tion which  we  have  offered  of  Sidney's 
attachment  to  Stella  be  accepted,  we  shall 
find  the  reason  of  his  still  openly  claiming 
her  as  his  own  lady-love  evident  enough. 
Burghley  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  con- 
sulted about  the  marriage.  It  had  doubt- 
less therefore  taken  place  with  his  consent ; 
consequently,  under  any  circumstances  he 
would  have  given  but  a  reluctant  assent  to 
its  dissolution ;  but  now,  what  better  trial 
of  strength  could  Burghley  wish,  than  to 
oppose  Leicester's  nephew  in  the  object 
nearest  to  his  heart  ?  And  that  nephew, 
attached  of  course  to  his  uncle's  party, 
proud,  as  he  has  told  us,  of  the  name  of 
Dudley,  surely  he  had  an  additional  motive 
for  pursuing  his  claim,  for  in  his  own 
triumph  his  uncle's  powerful  rival  would 
suffer  defeat. 

Notwithstanding  these  feuds,  the  new 
year  of  1582  witnessed  a  brilliant  season. 
The  Duke  of  Anjou  was  at  court,  paying, 
as  it  proved,  his  last  visit ;  and  when  he 
took  his  leave,  Burghley  must  have  seen 
with  vexation  that  Leicester  was  appointed 
to  conduct  him  to  Antwerp,  and  that  with 
him  were  Sidney  and  his  two  bosom-friends 
Fulke  Greville  and  Edward  Dyer,  together 
with  a  large  company.  From  the  shows 
and  feastings  at  Antwerp,  Sidney  returned 
in  March,  and  during  the  whole  of  the 
ensuing  summer  he  was  in  close  attendance, 
and  evidently  in  high  favor,  with  the 
Queen.  Probably  this  was  the  most  pleas- 
ant summer  of  his  life ;  and  perhaps  the 
autumn  closed  with  dreams  of  happiness 
which  in  this  world  he  was  never  to  enjoy. 
The  Burghley  party  however,  during  this 
time,  were  gathering  strength,  and  the 
recall  of  Lord  Grey  from  Ireland — "  Sir 
Artegal,  the  champion  of  the  right,"  of 
the  Fairy  Queen — on  the  peal  of  having 
exercised  undue  severities  m  the  case  of 
the  Spanish  garrison  at  Smerwick,  was 
viewed  by  them  as  a  triumph.  With  Lord 
Grey,  Spenser  returned;  and  pleasant 
must  have  been  the  meeting  between  the 
gifted  men,  whose  very  poetry  exhibits  so 
much  of  a  kindred  spirit.  And  with  a 
kindred  spirit  of  bitterness,  too,  must  they 
have  regarded  Burghley;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  some  time  during  1583 
the  bitter  satire,  Mother  UubbarcCs  Tale% 


was    written.     Very    delightfully    does 
Spenser  here  paint  Sidney  as 

u  The  brave  courtier  in  whose  beauteous 
thought 
Regard  of  honor  harbors  more  than  aught*" 

and,  characteristically  enough,  Burghley's 
grasping  policy : 

u  All  offices,  all  leases  by  him  leapt, 
And  of  them  all,  whatever  he  liked  be  kept.' 

The  recall  of  Lord  Grey  was  followed 
by  the  proposed  appointment  of  Sir  Henry 
Sidney,  for  the  fourth  time,  to  the  vacant 
office.  On  this  occasion,  however,  he  re- 
quested that  his  son  might  be  associated 
with  him,  and,  together  with  other  advan- 
tages, that  he  should  now  bear  the  title  of 
Lord  Lieutenant.  This  was  probably  a 
suggestion  of  Leicester's  ;  but  the  request 
was  not  pursued,  and  Sir  Henry  returned 
to  Ireland  unable  to  obtain  even  repay- 
ment of  his  debts,  while  his  son,  still 
unable  to  find  a  suitable  office  at  court,  had 
now  to  fear  a  counter  influence  in  Leices- 
ter's family  working  against  him,  and 
perhaps  his  most  cherished  hopes  too,  in 
the  great  partiality  which  his  uncle  openly 
displayed  for  his  stepson  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  now  a  handsome,  accomplished, 
but  a  most  haughty  youth  of  seventeen. 
Brought  up  under  the  guardianship  of 
Burghley,  young  Essex  was  brought  up  of 
course  to  hate  the  powerful  Earl,  who  was 
said  to  have  broken  his  father's  heart,  and 
then  with  such  indecent  haste  privately 
married  his  mother ;  and  so,  with  a  feel- 
ing natural  enough,  he  expressed  "  stiff 
aversation"  of  his  stepfather.  But  the 
heir  of  a  family  with  sixteen  quartering 
in  their  shield,  and  who  on  his  mothers 
side  was  actually  kinsman  to  the  Queen, 
was  too  important  a  piece  in  the  game 
which  Leicester  and  Burghley  were  so 
kneenly  playing,  to  be  neglected.  His 
studies  at  Cambridge  being  finished,  the 
young  Earl  was  at  length  persuaded  by 
his  mother  to  be  presented  at  court ;  and 
once  arrived  there,  Leicester  "  so  dealt 
with  him,"  himself  presenting  him  to  the 
Queen,  that  the  Cecils  and  their  followers 
were  compelled  to  acknowledge  themselves 
completely  out-maneuvered.  From  hence- 
fortn  young  Essex  was  a  constant  guest  of 
his  stepfather,  treated  with  especial  kind- 
ness by  the  Queen,  and  even  thus  early 
marked  out  as  the  undoubted  successor  of 
Leicester  in  the  royal  favor. 
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Now,  all  this  must  have  been  sadly  dis- 
heartening to  Sidney,  while  with  respect 
to  Stella  it  would  place  him  in  a  far  less 
favorable  position.  "WTiat  if  her  marriage 
with  Lord  Rich  were  set  aside  :  Rich  was 
very  wealthy,  Sidney  poor  as  his  father; 
and  the  whole  family  of  the  Devereux,  all 
were  poor,  Essex  himself  "not  having 
lands  to  maintain  the  poorest  earl  in 
England ;"  how  much  better,  then,  that 
the  u  rich  fool,"  who  might  perhaps  have 
wrongfully  married  the  sister,  should  be 
suffered  to  hold  his  prize  quietly,  than 
another  trial  of  strength  be  entered  into 
with  Burghley?  Such  would  be  the 
feeling  of  the  needy,  extravagant,  and  cer- 
tainly selfish  young  Earl  who  had  already 
taken  Sidney's  place  in  Leicester's  affection, 
and  who,  with  his  mother,  exercised  great 
influence  over  him.  It  is  in  this  part  of 
Sidney's  history  that  we  so  greatly  miss 
his  private  letters.  Had  Languet  been 
alive,  we  might  have  had  some  dim  allu- 
sion to  his  circumstances  at  this  time; 
but  the  old  man  died  in  the  autumn  of  the 
preceding  year.  In  a  letter  to  Leicester 
just  before  Christmas,  1582,  there  is  a 
humble  request  that  he  may  absent  him- 
self from  the  court,  as  "  some  occasions 
both  of  health  and  otherwise  do  make 
me  much  desire  it,"  but  still,  "  beseeching 
your  lordship  to  know  your  discretion, 
which  I  will  willingly  follow,  not  only 
in  those  duties  I  am  tied  to,  but  in  any 
thing."  Might  not  Sidney  feel  himself 
disinherited,  and  therefore  have  no  heart 
for  court  favor?  His  request,  however, 
was  not  complied  with;  for,  on  New 
Year's  Day,  1583,  he  was  at  court,  and 
presented  the  Queen  "a  golden  flower-pot, 

firnished  with  diamonds,"  as  a  New 
ear's  gift.  On  the  eighth  Sidney  received 
knighthood,  as  "Sir  Philip  Sydney,  Knight 
of  Penshurst,"  and  on  the  thirteenth  he 
acted  as  proxy  for  Prince  Casimir,  who 
was  then  made  Knight  of  the  Garter. 
Still  he  was  anxiously  seeking  for  a  place, 
and  had  written  to  Burghley  repeatedly, 
but  without  success.  It  is  irritating  to 
observe  the  style  in  which  these  letters 
are  written ;  but  in  that  day  even  a  demand 
for  a  right  was  offered  in  the  form  of  a 
humble  petition.  A  strange  gift,  how- 
ever, was  about  this  time  bestowed  on 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  of 
the  day  —  one  who  had  just  received 
knighthood  !  This  was  a  license  "  to  dis- 
cover, search,  find  out,  view,  and  inhabit 
certain  parts  of  America  not  yet  discover- 


ed " !  and  "  thirty  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  ground  and  wood  "  of  this  terra  incog- 
nita were  gravely  assigned  to  him.  Mr. 
Bourne  discovered  this  document  in  the 
State  Paper  Office,  and  he  thinks  it  was 
granted  on  Sir  Philip's  petition.  But  al- 
though Sidney  had  ever  expressed  much 
interest  in  maritime  discoveries,  and  had 
accepted  Hakluyt's  dedication  of  his  first 
volume  of  voyages  to  him  just  before,  he 
was  least  of  any  fitted  for  the  exploration 
of  unknown  lands — for  the  stern  rule  of 
rude  men  sent  forth  to  reclaim  a  wilder- 
ness. The  only  solution  appears  to  us  to 
be,  that  in  the  eager  expectation  of  untold 
wealth  from  these  sources,  grants  like  this 
had  a  certain  money-value,  though  per- 
haps but  small,  and  therefore  might  have 
been  given  in  lieu  of  a  more  suitable  grant. 
We  think  this  was  the  case,  for  we  find, 
in  July  of  the  same  year,  Sidney  transfer- 
red "all  the  royalties,  rights,"  etc.,  of  this 
unknown  possession,  to  u  Sir  George  Peck- 
ham  and  his  associates." 

The  reason  for  this  transfer  Mr.  Bourne 
finds  in  Sidney's  "  recent  marriage"  with 
Walsingham's  daughter.  This,  however, 
could  not  possibly  have  taken  place  so 
early,  for  in  the  eighty-third  sonnet  of 
Astrophel  and  Stella,  we  find  him  speak- 
ing of  himself  as  "  Sir  Philip,"  and  as  still 
her  lover,  thus  making  the  date  certainly 
later  than  the  spring  of  this  year.  Mr. 
Bourne's  chief  reason  for  so  early  a  date, 
lis  Sir  Henry  Sidney's  curious  autobio- 
graphical letter,  which  bears  date  March 
1st,  1583.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  this 
letter  must  certainly  be  placed  a  year 
later.  On  the  thirteenth  of  January,  1 583, 
Sir  Henry,  as  Knight  of  the  Garter,  took 
part  in  the  investiture  of  his  son,  who  was 
proxy  for  Prince  Casimir.  Festivals  suc- 
ceeded, and  scarcely  before  the  end  of  the 
month  could  he  have  set  out  for  Ireland. 
The  journey  both  by  land  and  sea  was 
long,  often  two  or  three  weeks ;  he  could 
scarcely,  therefore,  have  had  time  to  pre- 
pare— even  if  already  written — that  very 
long  document  which  is  dated  the  first  of 
March.  But  a  more  important  objection 
remains  :  in  this  letter  Sir  Henry  Sidney 
expressly  says,  "  I  am  fifty-four  years  of 
now,  on  the  first  of  March,  1583, 


age 


.» 


he  had  not  completed  his  fifty -fourth 
year.*  In  a  mere  gossiping  letter  a  man 
within  three  weeks  of  completing  that 
age  might  say  so;  but  a  Lord  Deputy, 


*  He  was  born  March  2 1st,  1529. 
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putting  forth  claims  to  compensation  for 
long  service,  to  a  Secretary  of  State,  would 
never  have  dared  to  make  so  illegal  a 
statement,  although  only  twenty  days 
were  deficient.  We  think,  therefore,  the 
letter  was  written  in  March,  1584,  and 
thus,  according  to  legal  usage,  would  be 
dated  1583. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  of  the  events  of 
both  1583  and  1584  we  have  scarcely  a 
single  record ;  for  it  was  certainly  during 
these  years  that  Sidney's  engagement  to 
Lady  Kich  was  broken  off,  and  his  mar- 
riage took  place.  That  it  was  not  with- 
out great  struggle  and  suffering  Sidney 
gave  up  his  lady-love,  we  have  proof  in 
many  sonnets  contained  in  his  works ;  but 
we  can  not  consider  that  any  of  these 
speak  the  language  of  remorse.  That 
sonnet  which  tells  "  Desire" — 

44 1  have  too  dearly  bought, 
With  price  of  mangled  mind,  thy  worthless 
ware" — 

breathes  the  language  of  stoicism  rather 
than  repentance,  and  might  have  been 
written  after  some  bitter  lovers'  quarrel ; 
while  that  very  beautiful  one,  "  Leave  me, 
O  love !"  is  no  farewell  to  an  unworthy 
mistress,  but  a  turning  from  earthly  enjoy- 
ments to  heavenly : 

"  0  take  fast  hold !  let  that  light  be  thy  guide 
In  this  small  course  which  birth  draws  out 
to  death ; 
And  think  how  evil  becometh  him  to  chide, 
Who  seeketh  heaven  and  comes  of  heavenly 
breath. 
Then  farewell,  world,  thine  uttermost  I  see: 
Eternal  Love,  maintain  thy  life  in  me." 

But  if  the  reader  would  see  Sidney's 
desolation  painted  by  his  own  hand,  let 
him  read  this  u  cry  of  a  broken  heart :" 

**  Oft  have  I  mused,  but  now  at  length  I  find, 
Why  those  that   die,  men  say  *  they  do 
depart' 
Depart  I  a  word  so  gentle  to  my  mind, 
Weakly  did  seem  to  paint  Death's  ugly 
dart. 
But  now  the  stars  with  their  strange  course 
do  bind 
Mo  one  to  leave,  with  whom  I  leave  my 
heart. 
I  hear  a  cry  of  spirits,  faint,  and  blind, 
That,   parting  thus,  my  chiefest  part  I 
part. 
Part  of  my  life,  the  loathed  part  to  me, 
Lives    to    impart   my  weary   clay   some 
breath ; 


But  that  good  part,  wherein  all  comforts  be 
Now  dead,  doth  show  departure  is  a  death ; 

Yea,  worse  than  death :  death  parts  both  wo 
and  joy; 
From  joy  I  part,  still  living  in  annoy." 

Of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
failure  of  Sidney's  hopes,  as  well  as  those 
which  led  to  his  marriage — and  this  part 
of  his  history  we  agree  with  Mr.  Craik  is 
very  extraordinary — we  are  in  total  ignor- 
ance. From  July,  1583,  when  he  exe- 
cuted the  transfer  of  the  lands,  to  July, 
1584,  when  he  set  out  as  ambassador  to 
France,  we  have  not  a  single  record,  ex- 
cept what  we  can  gather  from  Sir  Henry 
Sidney's  letter  of  March  1st  to  Walsing- 
ham.  In  this  he  gives  a  sorrowful  detail 
of  his  troubles.  •'  I  am  now  fifty-four 
years  of  age,  toothless  and  trembling, 
being  five  thousand  pounds  in  debt,  yea, 
and  thirty  thousand  pounds  worse  than  I 
was  at  tne  death  of  my  dear  King  and 
master  Edward  VI.  I  have  not  from  the 
crown  so  much  land  as  I  can  cover  with 
my  foot.  All  my  fees  amount  not  to  a 
hundred  marks  a  year."  Still,  although  so 
poor,  "  in  the  matter  of  the  marriage  of 
our  children  I  joy  in  the  alliance  with  all 
my  heart.  As  I  know,  sir,  that  it  is  for 
the  virtue  which  is,  or  which  you  suppose 
is,  in  my  son,  that  you  made  choice  of 
him  for  your  daughter,  refusing,  haply, 
far  greater  and  far  richer  matches  than  he, 
so  was  my  confidence  great,  that  by  your 
good  means  J  might  have  obtained  some 
small  reasonable  suit  of  her  Majesty; 
and  therefore  I  nothing  regarded  my  pre- 
sent gain,  for  if  I  had  I  might  have  re- 
ceived a  great  sum  of  money  for  my 
good-mil  of  my  son's  marriage,  greatly 
to  the  relief  of  my  present  biting  necessi- 
ties." What  a  complete  "  bargain  and 
sale"  this  seems  to  have  been  !  Sir  Henry 
then  details  at  length  all  his  services  to 
the  crown,  and  finally  concludes :  "  And 
now,  dear  sir  and  brother,  an  end  to  this 
tragical  treatise ;  tragical  I  may  well 
term  it,  for  it  began  with  the  joyful  love 
and  great  liking,  with  likelihood  of  mat- 
rimonial match,  between  our  dear  and 
sweet  children,  and  endeth  with  declara- 
tion of  my  unfortunate  and  bad  estate." 
Mr.  Bourne  seems  to  accept  this  mere 
complimentary  phrase — meaning  just  as 
much  as  "  happy  couple" — as  proof  that 
"  all-accomplished  Sidney,"  who  until  so 
lately  had  been  the  lover  of  Lady  Rich,  had 
now  enshrined  in  her  place  the  mere  girl 
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who  had  scarcely  completed  her  sampler. 
Frances  Walsingham  could  not  be  much 
more  than  fourteen  ;  she  was  probably  not 
deficient  in  personal  beauty,  but  none  of 
Sidney's  biographers  think  it  worth  while 
to  mention  aught  about  her.* 

The  date  of  Sidney's  marriage  can  not 
be  ascertained,  nor  where  the  remainder 
of  the  year  was  spent ;  but  Fulke  Greville 
tells  us  that  his  mind  was  now  wTholly  set 
on  devising  some  scheme  that  should 
curb  the  power  of  Spain  ;  "  for  this  wake- 
ful patriot  saw  that  this  immense  power 
did  cast  a  more  particular  aspect  of  dan- 
ger upon  his  native  country,  and  there- 
lore  he  was  earnest  in  his  endeavors  to 
urge  u  a  general  league  among  free 
princes."  'This  was  Walsingham's  great 
wish,  and  on  this  subject  he  and  his  son- 
in-law  seem  to  have  labored  hard.  We 
think  it  very  likely  that  Walsingham  was 
influenced  by  political  motives  in  seeking 
Sidney  for  his  son-in-law.  Although  not 
ostensibly  of  either  party,  Walsingham's 
learnings  were  always  toward  Leicester : 
now,  by  alliance  with  his  nephew — one  so 
well  known  and  respected  among  conti- 
nental Protestants — how  greatly  might 
that  foreign  policy  which  he,  in  opposition 
to  Burghley,  had  always  maintained,  be 
strengthened !  And  may  we  not  believe 
that  Sidney  himself,  when  his  last  hope 
left  him,  might  think  that  by  its  failure  he 
was  sternly  driven  back  to  that  course 
which  Hubert  Languet  so  long  ago"  had 
almost  pledged  him  to — the  aid  of  Pro- 
testantism abroad?  Perhaps  he  felt  his 
life  would  be  short,  and  therefore  bent  all 

•  No  lady  of  Elizabeth's  court  seems  to  have 
been  so  insignificant  as  Frances  Walsingham.  On 
the  death  of  Sidney  she  returned  to  her  father's 
house,  from  whence,  during  his  last  illness,  she 
eloped  to  form  a  private  marriage  with  the  Earl  of 
Essex.  The  Queen,  on  hearing  this,  threatened  Es- 
sex, and  Frances  was  taken  back  to  the  safekeeping 
of  her  mother  until  the  time  she  was  permitted  pub- 
licly lo  assume  the  title  of  Countess.  During  Es- 
sex's brilliant  career  we  have  no  notice  of  her,  and 
during  his  disgrace  we  merely  find  that  when  pri- 
soner in  the  Tower  she  was  with  him.  In  the 
effort*  to  procure  his  pardon,  in  which  Lady  Rich, 
now  her  sister-in-law,  was  unceasing,  she  seems  to 
hare  taken  no  part;  but  after  his  execution  she 
quickly  found  solace  in  a  third  marriage  with  Lord 
Clanricarde,  while,  forgetful  of  her  Puritan  educa- 
tion, and  the  Puritan  tendencies  of  both  her  former 
husband-*,  she  became  at  his  desire  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic. Krc  passing  from  this  subject  we  may  remark, 
that  although  Lady  Rich  eventually  lost  her  place 
among  "  honorable  women/'  no  suspicion  of  her 
conduct  seems  to  have  arisen  until  many  yean  afar 
Sidney's  death.  '^' 


his  powers  to  its  fulfillment.  Certain  is  it 
that,  during  these  last  two  years,  to  hum- 
ble the  power  of  Spain  was  his  sole 
thought.  Still  there  seemed  no  opening 
for  him  on  the  continent ;  and  then  we 
find  him  and  his  constant  friend  Folk* 
Greville  joining  with  Drake  in  planning 
an  expedition  to  the  New  World.  The 
scheme  was  unknown  to  Walsingham  un- 
til the  vessels  were  about  to  sail — sore 
proof  that  the  attachment  of  father  and 
son-in-law  was  far  from  cordial — and  then 
a  special  messenger  was  sent  to  restrain 
Sidney  and  Greville  from  sailing.  But 
Sidney  continued  at  Plymouth,  deter- 
mined to  proceed  "  Westward  ho  1"  until 
a  second  message,  and  from  the  Queen, 
was  sent-,  commanding  him  instantly  to 
return,  but  promising  him  employment  in 
the  Low  Countries.  So  Drake,  with  his 
fleet  of  twenty  vessels,  set  sail  from  Ply- 
mouth on  the  fourteenth  of  September, 
and  Sidney  was  compelled  to  return. 
About  this  time  his  only  child  was  born, 
on  whom  the  Queen  bestowed  her  name 
as  sponsor,  and  on  the  sixteenth  of 
November  Sidney  quitted  England  for- 
ever to  become  Governor  of  Flushing. 

Mr.  Bourne  supplies  us  with  many  in- 
teresting letters  written  by  Sidney  during 
his  stay,  all  complaining  of  delay  in  send- 
ing stores,  of  want  of  men  and  of  ammuni- 
tion; and  the  earnest,  almost  prayerful 
desires  for  victory  over  the  Spaniards, 
which  nearly  all  his  letters  display,  prove 
that  to  live  and  die  the  champion  of  the 
reformed  faith  was  the  great  object  which 
that  most  accomplished  Englishman  now 
exclusively  set  before  him. 

But  many  were  the  trials  even  of  the 
last  few  months  of  his  life.  His  uncle  be- 
came jealous  of  his  greater  military  skill ; 
his  earnest  uprightness  made  him  many 
enemies  at  home  ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Wal- 
singham he  assures  him  that  only  the 
hope  of  the  "  great  work  in  hand"  enables 
him  to  bear  up.  "  I  had  before  cast  my 
count  of  danger,  want,  and  disgrace ;  and 
before  God,  sir,  it  is  true  in  my  heart,  the 
love  of  the  cause  doth  so  far  overbalance 
them  all,  that,  with  God's  grace,  they  shall 
never  make  me  weary  of  my  resolution." 
Thus  wrote  Philip  Sidney  in  March.  The 
end  is  well  known;  the  gallant  fight  of 
Zutphen,  Sidney's  chivalrous  charge,  his 
deadly  wound,  his  Christian  sympathy 
with  the  dying  soldier.  No  wonder, 
when  his  uncle's  barge  conveyed  him  to 
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Arnheim,  even    the  rudest  men-at-arms 
wept  bitterly. 

Bat  the  end  was  not  yet  to  be.  For 
twenty-five  days  Sidney  lay  a  severe  but 
patient  sufferer  at  Arnheim,  astonishing 
his  medical  attendants  by  his  calm  endur- 
ance, and  the  preachers  who  gathered 
round  him  by  his  Christian  resignation. 
For  sixteen  days  his  recovery  was  con- 
fidently looked  for  by  his  anxious  friends ; 
but  tbat  Sidney  had  from  the  first  that 
premonition  of  approaching  death  which 
we  so  often  observe  in  the  death-doomed, 
there  is  little  doubt.  Even  on  the  battle- 
field he  had  whispered  thanks  to  God, 
who  had  not  taken  him  suddenly  away, 
but  granted  him  some  time  for  prepara- 
tion ;  and  in  all  his  conferences  with  his 
favorite  preacher  and  friend  Master 
George  Gilford,  his  references  to  ap- 
proaching death  were  constant.  A  very 
minute  and  touching  -account  of  Sidney's 
last  days  was  prepared  by  him,  and  from 
this,  and  Fulke  Greville's  narrative,  Mr. 
Bourne  quotes  largely  in  his  excellent  epi- 
tome. On  the  eighth  of  October  the 
hopes  of  his  anxious  friends  were  crushed, 
for  mortification  had  begun.  Sidney  alone 
was  unmoved.  "  I  have  bound  my  life  to 
God,"  said  he,  "  and  if  the  Lord  cut  me 
off,  and  suffer  me  to  live  no  longer,  than  I 
shall  glorify  him  and  give  up  myself  to  his 
service." 

Yet  he  was  afraid  that  the  pangs  might 
be  so  grievous  that  he  might  lose  his 
mental  vigor  before  life  was  gone.  But 
he  knew  how  to  relieve  himself  from  this 
and  every  other  trouble.  He  summoned 
into  his  presence  all  the  ministers  in  at- 
tendance, and  before  them,  as  Fulke 
Greville  relates,  "  he  made  such  a  confes- 
sion of  the  faith  as  no  book  but  the  heart 
can  feelingly  disclose."  Then  he  asked 
them  to  accompany  him  in  prayer,  and,  "to 
the  surprise  of  many,  desired  their  leave 
that  he  should  himself  conduct  it,  seeing, 
he  said,  that  the  secret  sins  of  his  heart 
were  best  known  to  himself,  and  that  no 
one  was  so  able  as  he  was  to  draw  down 
the  blessings  of  which  he  stood  in  great- 
est need.  And  he  did  pray,  with  words 
so  earnest  and  eloquent  that  the  whole 
company  was  moved.  Sighs  and  tears  in- 
terrupted them,  yet  could  no  man  judge 
whether  the  rack  of  heavenlv  agony 
whereupon  they  all  stood  were  forced  by 
sorrow  for  him  or  admiration  of  him. 
During  these  last  days  his  talk  was  more 
than  ever  of  celestial  things ;  "  not  that  he 


wanted  instruction  or  assurance,  but  be- 
cause this  fixing  of  a  lover's  thoughts  upon 
those  eternal  beauties  was  not  only  a 
cheering  up  of  his  decaying  spirits,  but, 
as  it  were,  a  taking  possession  of  that  im- 
mortal inheritance  which  was  given  unto 

him  by  his  brotherhood  in  Christ 

Soon  it  was  plain  to  every  one  that  he 
must  quickly  die.  He  steadfastly  declared 
himself  ready,  and  very  anxious,  since 
thus  his  earthly  pains  would  be  over,  and 
his  heavenly  joys  would  be  commenced." 
On  Sunday,  the  sixteenth,  he  wrote 
that  touching  little  summons  to  his  friend 
Wierus,  the  physician,  "  Mi  Wiere,  veni, 
vent.  De  vitct  periclitor  et  te  cupio" 
But,  alas !  the  faithful  friend  could  not  ar- 
rive on  the  morrow.  Sidney  was  then 
rapidly  sinking,  but  his  hope  was  firm; 
and  after  long  conference  with  Gifford, 
lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes,  he  ex- 
claimed :  "  I  would  not  change  my  joy  for 
the  empire  of  the  world !"  He  then 
called  for  his  will,  and  added  a  codicil ; 
and  when  some  admiring  friends  reminded 
him  of  the  comfort  which  godly  men  were 
wont  to  feel  at  the  hour  of  their  death, 
from  recalling  those  passages  of  their  lives 
in  which  God  had  helped  them  to  work 
most  purely  and  most  to  the  enlargement 
of  his  glory,  the  reply  was  :  u  I  have  no 
comfort  that  way  :  all  things  of  my  former 
life  have  been  vain,  vain,  vain."  It  was, 
doubtless,  during  this  temporary  depres- 
sion that,  according  to  a  biographer  who 
has  not  given  his  name,  but  who  was  pro- 
bably Edward  Molyneux,  he  gave  direc- 
tions that  the  manuscript  of  his  Arcadia 
should  be  burnt.  Well  was  it  for  the 
youth  of  succeeding  generations  that  this 
morbid  wish  was  unfulfilled.  But  as 
death  drew  nigher,  Sidney  recovered  his 
calm  confidence;  he  bade  a  loving  fare- 
well to  his  broken-hearted  brother  Robert, 
to  whom  his  last  words  were  addressed, 
clasping  his  hand :  "  Love  my  memory ; 
cherish  my  friends — their  faith  to  me  may 
assure  you  they  are  honest — but,  above 
all,  govern  your  will  and  affections  by  the 
will  and  word  of  your  Creator,  in  me  be- 
holding the  end  of  the  world  and  its  vani- 
ties." He  then  sank  down  almost  lifeless, 
and  his  friends  watched  anxiously  for 
some  last  sign. 

"  *  Sir,'  said  Gifford,  •  if  you  hear  what  I 
say,  if  you  have  still  your  inward  joy  and  con- 
solution  in  God,  hold  up  your  hand.'  Imme- 
diately the  hand  which  they  thought  powerless 
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was  lifted  up,  and  held  out  for  a  little  while  at 
full  length,  a  circumstance  we  are  told  which 
caused  the  beholders  to  cry  out  with  delight 
About  two  in  the  afternoon  his  friends  asked 
him  for  a  fresh  token  of  his  mental  power  and 
spiritual  con  Ode  nee.  Could  be  show  them  that 
he  was  still  leaning  in  prayerful  trust  upon 
God's  mercy  ?  He  could  not  speak,  he  could 
not  open  bis  eyes ;  but  straightway  he  raised 
both  his  hands,  and  set  them  together  on  his 
breast,  and  held  them  with  joined  palms,  and 
fingers  pointing  upward  after  the  manner  of 
those  who  make  humble,  earnest  petition  to  the 
Most  High.  But  he  had  not  strength  if  he  had 
the  will  to  remove  them.  The  watchers  saw 
that  they  were  becoming  chill  and  stiff  in  death, 
so  they  gently  placed  them  by  his  side.  A  few 
minutes  more  and  he  had  ceased  to  breathe." 


Thus  holily  and  happily,  ere  he  had 
completed  his  thirty  -  second  year,  Sir 
Pliihp  Sidney  passed  away ;  not  too  early 
for  himself  or  for  his  fame,  but  too  early 
for  his  loving  friends  and  for  the  whole  na- 
tion which  mourned  his  loss  with  a  deep 
sorrow — a  sorrow  never  equaled,  save 
perhaps  at  this  season  last  year,  when  our 
joy  was  turned  into  mourning  by  the 
death  of  one  who,  in  his  rare  endowments, 
mental  and  moral,  bore  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  "all-accomplished  Sidney." 


Note. — The  author,doubtless,  mean*  his  late  Roy- 
al Highness,  Prince  Albert— Editor  or  thk  Eclec- 
tic. 
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SEEN    ON    THE    TWENTY-SEVENTH    OF    NOVEMBER,    1862. 


BY  E.   J.   LOWE,   F.R.A.6.,   F.L.S.,   ETC. 


Another  of  those  curious  strangers  that 
now  and  then  make  their  appearance  to 
astonish  and  puzzle  us,  was  seen  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  November. 

Before  describing  this  phenomenon,  it 
will  perhaps  be  desirable  to  say  a  few 
words,  en  fxzHSimt,  on  meteors  in  general. 
These  bodies  vary  considerably  in  size, 
shape,  velocity,  and  appearance  :  some  are 
so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  visible  to  the 
naked  eye ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  are 
two  or  three  times  the  apparent  diameter 
of  the  moon.  Some  are  visible  and  gone 
again  almost  instantaneously,  others  last- 
ing a  number  of  seconds.  Respecting 
their  shape,  they  are  oval,  circular,  kite- 
shaped,  sharp  and  well-defined,  or  a  con- 
fused mass  of  light — occasionally  assum- 
ing extraordinary  forms. 

Nearly  all  the  large  meteors  give  the 
impression  of  being  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  observer,  showing  how  falla- 
cious our  estimate  frequently  is  as  to  the 


distance  and  size  of  bright  bodies ;  and 
this  remark  may  also  apply  with  equal 
truth  to  dark  bodies.  In  a  total  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  the  dark  surface  of  the  moon  has 
been  seen  apparently  within  two  or  three 
hundred  feet  of  the  earth,  and  yet  it  was, 
in  reality,  thousands  of  miles  away.  The 
meteor  that  has  just  occurred  was  thought 
to  be  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  an 
observer  near  London,  and  equally  near 
to  others  who  viewed  it  from  Grantham. 
At  the  latter  place  a  gentleman  was  cer- 
tain that  it  was  on  this  side  of  the  Wood- 
hill  Tunnel,  until  it  was  pointed  out  that 
were  this  the  case,  there  must  have  been 
a  line  of  brighter  light  along  its  path  re- 
flected on  the  ground.  The  distance, 
however,  had  no  increase  of  light,  and 
the  darkness  caused  by  a  steep  hill  on 
this  side  of  both  the  moon  and  meteor 
was  not  diminished  ;  clearly  showing  that 
it  must  have  been  far  beyond  this  hilL 
From  the  appearance  and  position,  as 
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seen  from  Dover,  (one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  south-east,)  it  seems  to  have  been 
at  least  three  or  four  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant from  Grantham.  As  regards  size, 
this  is  also  fallacious ;  an  incandescent 
body  of  a  known  size  does  not  decrease  in 
its  apparent  dimensions  by  removal  to  a 
greater  or  less  distance  :  for  in  some  ex- 
periments it  was  found  that  the  source  of 
light  appeared  greater  at  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away  than  it  did  at  a  hundred  yards. 
A  row  of  lamps  in  a  street  is  not  seen  to 
decrease  by  distance  in  the  same  manner 
when  lighted  at  night  as  when  viewed  in 
the  daytime. 

Occasionally  these  large  bodies  are  seen 
to  burst,  a  noise  as  of  distant  thunder  is 
heard,  and  the  meteor  itself,  or  fragments, 
appear  to  fall  to  the  ground — the  actual 
bursting  taking  place  at  some  miles'  ele- 
vation above  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

There  are  several  distinct  features  in 
the  light  emitted  from  these  large  bod- 
ies :  first,  there  is  the  light  of  the  meteor 
itself ;  second^  a  train  of  sparks  or  contin- 
uous streak  left  in  its  patn ;  and  third,  a 
discharge  of  balls  from  the  head  of  the 
meteor.  As  regards  the  first  case,  there 
sterns  to  be  great  differences  of  opinion. 
From  my  own  observations  I  greatly 
doubt  the  self-luminosity  of  a  meteor;  the 
intense  light  always  comes  from  .the  front- 
edge  of  the  body,  as  if  caused  by  becom- 
ing ignited,  or  igniting  something  in  the 
region  through  which  it  passes.  The 
great  difficulty  is  to  imagine  what  that 
something  can  be  on  the  confines  of  the 
air,  if  not  actually  above  the  atmosphere. 
Aurora  borealis  at  the  same  hight  ex- 
hibits a  flame :  it  must,  therefore,  be  a 
light-bearing  region,  perhaps  magnetic. 
The  friction  produced  by  the  velocity  of 
a  large  body  may  cause  the  ignition.  Our 
ordinary  flame  is  not  bright  enough  to 
produce  the  intense  light  of  a  meteor; 
the  brightness  of  electrical  light  would 
be  nearer  the  truth. 

With  regard  to  the  train  of  sparks,  or 
continuous  line  or  streak  of  light  often 
left  after  the  meteor  itself  has  vanish- 
ed, and  which  in  the  case  of  a  train  of 
sparks  only  lasts  a  second  or  two,  whilst 
as  a  streak  or  line  of  light  it  has  been 
known  to  last  upwards  ot  a  quarter  of  an 
hour — this  more  closely  resembles  a  phos- 
phorescent luminosity,  that  when  once 
luminous  it  is  with  difficulty  extinguish- 
ed. I  have  seen  it  as  a  long  line  that 
has  been  gradually  bent  into  a  wavy  line 
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by  currents.  I  have  also  seen  the  two 
ends  of  a  straight  line  of  this  light  actual- 
ly unite  and  form  a  circle  with  stars  shin- 
ing within  the  inclosed  ring.  The  meteor 
which  produced  the  phenomenon  had  de- 
parted in  one  direction,  whilst  this  phos- 
phorescent luminosity  was  borne  along  at 
right  angles  to  the  meteor's  path.  The 
velocity  is  so  very  different;  a  meteor, 
when  recorded  as  moving  slowly,  moves 
many  times  more  rapidly  than  is  the  case 
with  this  luminosity — the  latter  is  always 
very  sluggish  in  its  movements.  The 
balls  projected  from  the  head  of  the  mete- 
or, usually  (but  I  think  erroneously)  con- 
sidered the  bursting,  always  fall  perpen- 
dicularly. The  impression  given  is,  that 
fragments  are  split  from  the  outer  edge  of 
the  body,  which  fall,  by  tbe  law  of  gravi- 
tation, to  the  earth.  The  appearance  of 
these  balls  is  not  confined  to  the  bursting 
of  the  meteor — that  is,  immediately  be- 
fore its  disappearance  they  are  seen  to  be 
emitted  as  showers,  sometimes  at  fre- 
quent intervals  along  its  path  ;  and  these 
displays  were  of  frequent  occurrence  with 
the  meteor  of  November  27th. 

The  accounts  given  of  these  almost  in- 
stantaneous appearances  require  to  be 
taken  with  caution.  With  those  unused 
to  observation  there  is  certain  to  be  a 
want  of l  steadiness ;  amazement  bewild- 
ers the  brain  and  frequently  exaggerates 
the  appearance ;  then  again,  the  want  of 
proper  words  and  terms  of  description, 
and  also  of  the  knowledge  of  the  various 
features*  *  to  be  examined  —  all  operate 
against  a  faithful  account.  This  is  to  be 
regretted,  because  each  meteor  puts  on  a 
different  appearance,  according  to  the  po- 
sition of  the  observer ;  and  this  will  be 
apparent  when  examining  the  accounts  of 
the  late  meteor  as  seen  from  Grantham 
and  Dover — two  places  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  each  other. 

The  meteor  of  twenty-seventh  Novem- 
ber was  seen  by  myself  on  the  platform 
of  the  railway  station  at  Grantham  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances  —  so 
much  so,  that  there  cannot  be  an  error  of 
five  seconds  in  time,  nor  of  one  minute  in 
space. 

The  meteor  was  somewhat  kite-shaped, 
being  nearly  equal  to  the  moon  in  breadth, 
and  above  twice  her  apparent  diameter  in 
length.  (This  estimate  being  taken  by 
looking  at  the  meteor  and  the  moon  at  the 
same  time.) 

The  light  was  an  intense  blue,  but  only 
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intensely  bright  in  the  front,  mostly  as  a 
crescent,  but  occasionally  expanding  to 
almost  a  circle  ;  the  remaining  portion 
milky-white,  and  dim  in  comparison. 

A  train  of  sparks  was  left  in  its  path, 
yet  these  only  lasted  from  one  to  two 
seconds ;  balls  of  a  blue  color,  of  large 
size,  (almost  equal  to  the  apparent  diameter 
of  Mars,)  also  fell  from  the  head  of  the 
meteor,  perpendicularly  downwards,  not 
continuously  but  at  frequent  intervals, 
(more  especially  between  /3  Ceti  and 
Fomalhaut.)  These  balls  threw  out  other 
smaller  balls,  which  burst  into  star-like 
sparks  of  a  yellowish  color,  not  unlike  the 
shower  seen  from  a  rocket  at  a  distance, 
but  infinitely  more  beautiful. 

The  meteor  gradually  increased  in  size, 
but  not  uniformly  ;  an  occasional  decrease 
in  size  and  brightness  taking  place.  It 
vanished  at  its  maximum  brightness,  not 
bursting,  but  as  if  going  behind  some 
opaque  body. 

I  did  not  see  the  commencement,  owing 
to  a  building ;  but  from  the  testimony  of 
the  Grantham  station-master  (who  was  on 
the  other  side)  it  must  have  commenced 
very  near  to  where  I  first  saw  it :  if  the 
path  were  produced  backwards,  it  would 
almost  cross  the  Pleiades. 

This  metoer  gave  a  very  strong  impres- 
sion that  it  was  a  non-luminous  body — the 
light  being  produced  by  the  friction  of  its 
velocity  on  the  air. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Finlayson  saw  this  meteor 
from  Sandgate,  near  Dover,  and  his  re- 
marks add  great  interest  to  this  ap- 
pearance : 

"Although  the  moon  was  extremely 
bright  and  clear,  its  light  was  lessened  by 
that  of  the  meteor ;  and  I  have  little  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  if  a  transit  had  oc- 
curred the  meteor  wrould  have  been  seen 
as  a  bright  bodv  on  the  moon.  There 
were  no  colored  balls  seen  to  fall  from  its 
head,  but  a  train  of  red  sparks  was  left  in 
its  path. 

44  Had  its  path  been  continued  back- 
wards, it  would  pass  about  midway  be- 
tween the  moon  and  the  planet  Mars ;  and 
if  a  line  touching  the  horns  of  the  moon 
and  produced  till  it  intersected  the  path  of 
the  meteor,  it  would  have  been  nearly  at 
right  angles  with  it." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  near  Dover  the 
meteor  first  came  into  view  at  the  point 
where  it  disappeared  at  Grantham ;  that 
it  was  white  instead  of  blue ;  that  it  was 
not  nearly  so  large,  but  apparently  quite 


as  bright,  and  that  no  colored  balls  fell 
from  its  head. 

The  Rev.  John  Burdor  saw  the  forma- 
tion of  the  meteor  from  English  Bicknor, 
in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  Gloucestershire ; 
he  saw  a  stream  of  sparks  for  an  instant, 
which  gathered,  as  it  were,  into  the  meteor 
— one  or  two  solitary  sparks  at  first,  in- 
creasing to  a  stream  until  the  meteor  was 
formed,  and  then  the  meteor  itself  increas- 
ing in  glory  and  volume  until  it  vanished. 
The  color  most  intense  blue.  The  hight 
above  the  horizon  was  guessed  to  be  sixty 
degrees. 

At  Streatham  Hill,  London,  it  had  the 
appearance  of  being  in  a  state  of  incan- 
descence, surpassing  the  electric  light  in 
brilliancy,  it  possible.  It  disappeared 
without  any  apparent  explosion  about  five 
degrees  beyond,  where  it  become  invisible 
at  Grantham. 

At  Sutton  Courtney,  near  Abingdon, 
Mr.  John  Kent  says  there  was  a  slight  ex- 
plosion similar  to  that  of  a  percussion-cap, 
and  this  attracted  his  attention  to  it ;  he 
considered  it  remarkable  how  suddenly  it 
disappeared,  there  being  apparently  no 
obstacle  to  hide  it.  Mr.  J.  Seeley,  who 
saw  it  from  Hazeby  Heath,  Hants,  was  also 
struck  with  the  suddenness  of  its  dis- 
appearance. 

At  Bridport,  in  Dorset,  Mr.  Charles 
Walker  saw  it  rise  in  the  north-east,  move 
horizontally,  and  disappear  in  the  south  east. 
We  estimated  its  greatest  hight  at  about 
twenty  degrees  ;  its  shape  conical,  with  a 
circular  base,  the  latter  moving  foremost 
The  apparent  length  was  rather  greater 
than  the  diameter  of  the  full  moon,  and 
the  greatest  breadth  about  half  ita  length. 

Mr.  Philip  Barrington  saw  the  meteor 
from  near  Bray,  county  Wicklow.  It  ap- 
peared almost  due  east,  and  moved  rapidly 
to  about  due  south-east,  lasting  only  a  few 
seconds.  It  seemed  about  four  time*  the 
diameter  of  the  moon  in  length,  and  half 
its  diameter  in  breadth  at  the  head,  taper- 
ing down  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  It 
moved  nearly  horizontally  at  an  altitude  of 
five  degrees  or  six  degrees.  A  number  of 
sparks  were  left  behind  in  its  progress,  and 
just  before  its  disappearance  it  threw  out 
the  most  brilliant  light,  blue  and  green, 
like  the  explosion  of  an  enormous  rocket 

Mr.  A.  P.  Falconer,  of  Lymington, 
Hants,  saw  a  great  light  issue  from  the 
sky,  and  increase  in  size  as  it  approached 
him.  He  says :  "  I  was  then  standing  in  a 
line  due  south  with  the  needle  rocks  ;  at 
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it  advanced  to  this  line,  suddenly  it  cast  off 
sparks  in  the  same  way  as  is  seen  to  fly  off 
from  the  blows  of  the  smith's  hammer  off 
a  piece  of  hot  iron ;  on  its  north-east 
limb  and  under  it  these  lumps  of  fire  and 
flame  flew  off  in  curls,  some  falling  down 
whilst  part  formed  a  broad  expanse  of 
light  behind  it,  crimson-red  interlined 
above  with  greenish-blue,  and  below  bright- 
yeUow.  The  ball  of  light  was  bright-blue, 
and  it  was  like  a  Roman  candle.  I  fancied 
as  it  cast  off  these  sparks  it  seemed  im- 
peded in  its  course,  and  apparently  to 


forge  its  way  along.  Its  size  increased  as 
it  approached  me ;  I  feared  these  sparks, 
discharged  so  abundantly,  would  set  fire 
to  my  hay  and  straw  ricks ;  these  ceased, 
it  turned  more  southerly,  then  quickly 
whirled  to  the  south,  (due,)  between  the 
earth  and  the  moon,  (which  was  then  over 
it,)  and  vanished  away." 

The  meteor,  as  Mr.  Falconer  observes, 
was  impeded  in  its  course ;  there  was  at 
Grantham  a  momentary  check  in  its 
velocity  each  time  it  discharged  a  shower 
of  balls. 


From    Chambers1*   Journal. 


AN        OLD,        OLD        STORY. 


Literature,  like  the  theater,  has  its 
stock-pieces.  Among  them,  none  is  surer 
of  periodical  revival  than  the  worn-out 
farce  of  The  Decline  of  the  Drama,  with 
its  stale  lamentations  over  the  illiberality 
of  managers,  the  incapability  of  actors, 
the  want  of  originality  in  authors,  and 
the  want  of  taste  in  audiences.  We  are 
not  going  to  defend  the  modern  stage 
here,  but  simply  to  show  that  the  cry  of 
Theatrical  degeneracy  is  common  to  every 
age. 

Some  dramatic  doctors  sigh  for  large 
theaters,  supported  by  a  combination  of 
all  the  histrionic  celebrities  of  the  day. 
They  forget  that  theatrical  free-trade  was 
adopted  as  a  panacea  for  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  stage  in  the  latter  days  of 
the  patent  houses;  when  one  manager 
proved  before  a  parliamentary  committee 
that  spectacles  and  pantomimes  were  the 
only  performances  that  paid  their  ex- 
penses, while  another  excused  himself  for 
turning  his  theater  into  "  a  singing-booth 
and  managerie,"  on  the  ground  that 
Shakspeare  brought  no  money  into  the 
treasury,  while  Van  Amburgh  filled  the 
house  to  overflowing ;  thus  justifying  the 
complaint  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer, 
that "  Wit  is  not  understood,  poetry  is 
not  heard;  rank  and  fashion  avoid  the 
theater  as  a  place  unsuited  to  noble  tastes ; 


critics  sneer  at  it,  and  the  people  frequent 
it  no  longer." 

When  Kean  was  in  his  meridian  glory, 
shining  in  conjunction  with  Kemble, 
Young,  Elliston,  Bannister,  Liston,  Math- 
ews, Munden,  Miss  O'Neill,  Miss  Kelly, 
and  a  crowd  of  famous  actors  and  ac- 
tresses, Hazlitt  lamented  that  neither 
tragedy  nor  comedy  could  be  properly  act- 
ed— nothing  redeeming  their  degeneracy 
save  the  ingenuity  of  the  machinist,  the 
skill  of  the  painter,  and  the  cleverness  of 
four-footed  performers.  Kean  saved  Dru- 
ry  Lane  from  bankruptcy.  So  we  are  not 
surprised  at  learning,  just  before  his  ad- 
vent, thtt  "nothing  is  more  universally 
admitted  and  more  truly  alarming,  than 
the  present  degeneracy  of  the  stage.  The 
managers  are  struggling  against  a  torrent 
of  mummery,  machinery,  song,  and  spec- 
tacle, consequent  on  the  love  of  bombast, 
show,  and  splendor;  the  public  taste  is 
vitiated,  our  plays  are  a  heterogeneous 
mixture  of  insipid  pun  and  unnatural  fus- 
tian, the  authors  of  which  never  astonish 
by  their  brilliance,  instruct  by  their  philo- 
sophy,  or  affect  by  their  pathos."  This  is 
pretty  severe;  the  critic  doubtless  be- 
lieved with  the  epigrammatist — 

"  When  Sheridan's  genius  pervaded  the  dome, 
His  partner  Apollo  was  always  at  home ; 
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But  since  Whitbread  has  taken  the  stage  into  I 
keeping,  | 

If  Apollo's  a  partner,  it  must  be  one  sleep- 


ing." 

But  when  Sheridan  was  manager,  he  was 
accused  of  exercising  his  talents  in  ex- 
hausting the  resources  of  the  theater  for 
his  private  purposes,  of  leaving  manu- 
scripts unperused  while  he  obtruded  the 
compilations  of  his  boon-companions  on 
the  public,  the  said  public  flocking  with 
avidity  to  patronize  plays  in  which  inde- 
cency, novelty,  and  buffoonery  were  sub- 
stituted for  wit,  sentiment,  and  sense. 
Cumberland  writes :  "  I  have  survived  all 
true  national  taste,  and  lived  to  see  buf- 
foonery, spectacle,  and  puerility  so  effec- 
tually triumph,  that  now  to  be  repulsed 
from  the  stage  is  to  be  recommended  to 
the  closet,  and  to  be  applauded  by  the 
theater  is  little  else  than  a  passport  to  the 
puppets'  show."  Sheridan  himself  de- 
clared before  a  Commons  committee,  that 
the  theater  was  threatened  with  total  ex- 
tinction, being  deserted  by  persons  of 
taste,  although  John  Kemble,  Farren, 
Palmer,  Lewis,  Suett,  Mrs.  Siddons,  and 
Mrs.  Jordan  were  among  the  ministers  to 
their  enjoyment. 

While  Garrick  lorded  it  at  Old  Drury, 
we  find  an  acrid-minded  critic,  who  only 
went  to  the  theater  to  see  how  far  the 
weakness  of  the  public  could  go,  exclaim- 
ing pathetically :  "  Ah  !  I  remember 
Booth ;  he  never  had  recourse  to  tricks 
and  bo-peeps,  but  nature  did  it  all !"  An- 
other laments  that  Roscius  is  no  longer 
Roscius ;  while  as  for  his  companions, 
they  sink  to  criticism's  darkest  shade, 
their  Covent  Garden  rivals  being 

44  A  motley  indigested  gr#up 

Where  lights  are  all  so  faint  ai.d  shades  so 
strong, 

Where  right  so  seldom  takes  the  place  of 
wrong; 

Where  ignorance  prevails,  with  boundless 
pride, 

And  talent,  which  might  please,  is  misap- 
plied." 

The  manager,  Colman, 

44  In  naught  but  human  Fantoccini  dealing, 
Wages  fell  war  'gainst  genius,  sense,  and 
feeling." 

The  author  of  the  West-Indian  is  quite 
as  unmerciful;    his  brother-playwrights, 
however,  are  the  objects  of  his  diatribe: 


44  Various  the  shifts  of  authors  nowadays 
For  operas,  farces,  pantomimes,  and  plays. 
Some  scour  each  alley  of  the  town  for  wit, 
Begging  from  door  to  door  the  offal  bit: 
Plunge  in  each  cellar,  tumble  every  stall, 
And  send,  like  tailors,  to  each  house  of  calL 
Others    to    foreign    climes    and    kingdoms 

roam, 
To  search  for  what  is  better  found  at  home. 
The  recreant  band,  oh  I  scandal  to  the  age, 
Gleans  the  vile  refuse  of  a  Gallic  stage." 

Cumberland  seems  to  have  no  hope  left, 
not  even  the  miserable  one  from  which  an 
anonymous  cotemporary  draws  consola- 
tion ?  "  Matters  must  mend  now,  having 
come  to  their  worst,  with  the  snip-snap 
changes,  witches,  demons,  paltry  ballads, 
facemaking,  tumbling,  and  jumping  of 
pantomimic  mummeries ;  the  stage,  in- 
creasing in  decoration  as  it  has  decreased 
in  acting  merit,  is  splendidly  insipid. 
Tailors  are  the  only  poets  now,  and  car- 
penters the  actors.  Sadlers'  Wells  would 
be  laughed  at  should  they  attempt  trage- 
dy and  comedy,  why  then  should  our 
Royal  Theaters  trespass  on  the  preroga- 
tive of  buffoonery  ?"  Garrick  himself 
tells  us  why,  complaining  of  his  patrons, 
that 

44  They  in  the  drama  found  no  joys, 
But  doat  on  mimicry  and  toys. 
Thus  when  a  dance  is  in  my  bill 
Nobility  my  boxes  fill, 
Or  send  three  days  before  the  time 
To  crowd  a  new-made  pantomime." 

An  accusation  borne  out  by  Kitty  Give, 
who  says,  in  one  of  her  capital  letters, 
that  bad  rhymes  set  to  old  tunes  drew 
full  houses,  when  Shakspeare,  Garrick,  and 
Mrs.  Cibber  could  do  no  more  than  pay 
expenses.  This  naturally  enough  irritated 
the  lady  of  Cliveden,  but  would  not  have 
astonished  her  neighbor  of  Strawberry 
Hill,  for  Walpole  thought  little  of  Gar 
rick's  acting,  an  opinion  shared  by  Mon- 
tagu and  the  poet  Gray. 

At  an  earlier  period  of  the  career  of  the 
great  English  actor,  we  find  critics  equally 
well  known  to  fame,  in  the  same  deprecia- 
tory vein.  Johnson  defines  the  tragedy 
of  his  day  as  the  mere  recital,  in  a  sonor- 
ous manner,  of  some  fifteen  hundred  lines 
of  blank  verse,  and  supported  his  defini- 
tion by  producing  Irene.  Good-natured 
Goldsmith  loses  patience  and  temper  in 
contemplating  the  condition  of  the  stage, 
speaking  out  with  extraordinary  bitter- 
i  ness :    "  Old    pieces    are    revived,    and 
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scarcely  any  new  ones  admitted.  The  ac- 
tor is  ever  in  our  eyes,  and  the  poet  sel- 
dom permitted  to  appear ;  the  public  are 
obliged  to  ruminate  over  those  ashes  of 
absurdity  which  were  disgusting  to  our 
ancestors,  even  in  an  age  of  ignorance ; 
and  the  stage,  instead  of  serving  the  peo- 
ple, is  made  subservient  to  the  interests 
of  avarice.  We  must  now  tamely  sit  and 
see  the  celestial  muse  made  a  slave  to  the 
histrionic  demon.  It  is  somewhat  unlike- 
ly that  he  whose  labors  are  valuable,  or 
who  knows  their  value,  will  turn  to  the 
stage  either  for  fame  or  subsistence.  We 
seem  to  be  much  in  the  situation  of  travel- 
ers at  a  Scotch  inn,  where  a  vile  entertain- 
ment is  served  up,  complained  of,  and 
sent  down ;  up  comes  worse,  and  that 
also  is  changed  ;  and  every  change  makes 
our  wretched  cheer  more  unsavory.  What 
must  be  done  ?  Only  sit  down  contented, 
cry  up  all  that  comes  before  us,  and  ad- 
mire even  the  absurdities  of  Shakspeare ! 
The  revival  of  those  pieces  of  forced  hu- 
mor, far-fetched  conceit,  and  unnatural 
hyperbole,  is  rather  a  trick  of  the  actor 
who  thinks  it  safest  acting  in  exaggerated 
characters;  and  who,  by  outraging  na- 
ture, chooses  to  exhibit  the  ridiculous 
outre  of  a  harlequin  under  the  sanction  of 
a  venerable  name." 

After  this,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
Fielding,  smarting  at  his  failure  on  the 
boards,  stigmatize  the  theaters  as  nothing 
better  than  puppet-shows;  indeed,  his 
sneer  is  justified  by  the  fact  of  the  rivalry 
of  the  Salisbury  Change  puppet-show, 
proving  so  ruinous  to  the  flesh-and-blood 
players,  that  they  successfully  petitioned 
the  King  to  order  its  removal.  Egerton 
sighs  for  the  fine  thinking  and  versifica- 
tion of  Dryden,  the  fire  and  enthusiasm  of 
Lee,  the  pathos  of  Otway,  the  wit  of  Wy- 
cherley,  the  humor  of  Farquhar,  the  spirit, 
art,  and  grace  of  Congreve,  and  tells  Mrs. 
Oldfield  that  the  stage  is  not  worth  be- 
holding save  when  she  is  on  it.  Another 
writer  complains  that  the  actors,  lacking 
talent  themselves,  treat  authors  with  con- 
tempt, and  by  their  Smithfield  fopperies 
have  driven  the  upper  classes  from  the 
theater ;  and  in  his  utter  despair  would 
place  the  management  in  the  hands  of  a 
"Committee  of  men  of  Quality,  Taste, 
Figure,  and  Fortune." 

Colley  Cibber,  whose  literary  and  his- 
trionic reputation  ought  to  have  saved 
him  from  .Pope's  malignant  blunder,  while 
he  eloquently  upheld  his  old  master,  Bet- 


terton,  as  the  greatest  actor  of  his  age, 
considered  his  cotemporaries,  both  au- 
thors and  actors,  to  be  far  inferior  to  the 
dramatic  celebrities  of  the  Restoration, 
while  these  again  were  not  to  be  reckoned 
equal  to  their  predecessors  before  the 
civil  wars, "  who  could  support  themselves 
merely  from  their  own  merit,  the  weight 
of  the  matter  and  goodness  of  the  action, 
without  scenes  and  machines."  In  this, 
he  but  reechoes  the  verdict  of  the  drama- 
tists of  Charles  II.'s  time,  when,  ac- 
cording to  Pepys,  the  aristocratic  patrons 
of  the  theater  grew  weary  of  the  pride  and 
vanity  of  the  players,  and  when  nature 
and  wit  gave  place  to  gaudy  nonsense  and 
dull  grimaces.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham 
declares : 

u  Our  poets  make  us  laugh  at  tragedy, 
And  with  their  comedies  they  make  us  cry." 

And  his  burlesque  hero,  Bayes,  says:  "  For 
scenes,  clothes,  and  dances,  we  put  'em 
quite  down,  all  that  ever  went  before  us, 
and  these  are  the  things  you  know  that 
are  essential  to  a  play."  Shadwell,  too, 
while  claiming  praise  because  he,  u  while 
stealing  from  the  French,  conceals  his 
name,"  thus  sketches  the  deterioration  in 
matters  theatrical : 

u  Infected  by  the  French,  you  must  have 
rhymes, 

Which  long  to  please  the  ladies'  ears  did 
chime. 

Soon  after  this  came  ranting  fustian  in, 

And  none  but  plays  upon  the  fret  were 
seen : 

Such  roaring  bombast  stuff,  which  fops  would 
praise, 

Tore  out  best  actors'  lungs,  cut  short  their 
days. 

Then  came  machines,  brought  from  a  neigh- 
boring nation — 

Oh !  how  we  suffered  under  decoration." 

Dryden — himself  a  great  offender,  pros- 
trating his  genius  to  please  the  evil  taste 
of  the  time,  by  improving  Shakspeare  and 
tagging  his  verse  with  rhymes — com- 
plains that  nothing  but  scenes,  machines, 
and  empty  operas  reign  ;  that  his  brother- 
playwrights  write  what  no  man  would 
steal,  exhausting  their  wit  in  concocting 
a  prologue,  while  their  audiences  assem- 
ble neither  to  hear  nor  see,  but  show  their 
breeding. 

Under  the  Commonwealth,  mattert 
were  still  worse ;  with  its  ancient  foes  in 
power,  the  drama  of  course  weAt  to  the 
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wall.  There  was  little  encouragement  to 
genius  to  enlist  in  the  Thespian  ranks  un- 
der ordinances  inflicting  stripes  upon 
players,  and  fines  upon  their  patrons. 
But  the  decadence  commenced  ere  the 
civil  strife  began.  We  have  Herrick's 
authority  to  the  fact,  that 

"  After  the  arch-poet  Jonson  died, 

The  sock  grew  loathsome,  and  the  buskin's 

pride, 
Together  with  the  stage's  glory,  stood 
Each  like  a  poor  and  pitied  widowhood. 
The  cirque  profaned  was,  and  all  postures 

racked, 
For  men  did  strut  and  stride  and  stare,  not 

act!" 

Sir  Richard  Baker,  the  chronicler,  has  re- 
corded his  belief  that  no  age  can  hope  to 
see  such  actors  as  Burbage,  Aileyne,  and 
Tarleton,  again;  but  an  indignant  poet 
less  inclined  to  admire  the  actors  of  Bank- 
side  and  Blackfriars,  probably  from  the 
contempt  bred  out  of  familiarity,  vows : 

u  Not  a  tongue 
Of  the  untuned  kennel  can  a  line  repeat 
Of  serious  sense.1' 

A  friend  of  Ben  Jonson  assures  him  that 
he  can  not  write  any  thing  bad  enough  to 
please  the  depraved  taste  of  the  public, 


and  the  poet  himself  describes  his  au- 
dience as 

u  Composed    of    gamester,    captain,    knight, 
knights- man," 

and  in  his  noble  lines  on  Shakspeare,  de- 
spairingly apostrophizes  his  dead  friend 
and  fellow-laborer,  thus : 

"  Shine  forth  thou  star  of  poets,  and  with  rage 
Or  influence,  chide  or  cheer  the  drooping 

stage; 
Which  since  thy  flight  from  hence,   hath 

mourned  like  night 
And    despair's  day,   but  for  thy  volumes' 

light  f" 

We  have  reached  the  fountain-head; 
we  have  traced  the  dramatic  stream  to  its 
source,  and  at  every  turn  find  the  dwellers 
on  its  banks  assuring  us,  the  waters  are 
foul  and  muddy  compared  with  the  cur- 
rent higher  up.  Shakspeare  and  his  co- 
temporaries,  we  know,  created  the  Eng- 
lish drama ;  can  it  be  possible  that  its  de- 
generation commenced  with  its  birth  ?  It 
can  not  be.  The  ever-recurring  lamenta- 
tion over  the  decline  of  the  drama  is  but 
one  of  the  everlasting  cries  of  that  ever- 
existing  sect  which  seeks  to  glorify  the 
Past  by  depreciating  the  Present. 


From   the    Leisure    Hour. 


CURIOSITIES        OF        SLEEP. 


Ik  considering  the  phenomena  of  sleep, 
the  first  subject  of  inquiry  that  presents 
itself  is,  in  what  does  the  state  of  sleep 
differ  from  that  of  waking  ?  In  what 
does  sleep  essentially  consist  ? 

The  most  obvious  difference  between 
the  waking  and  sleeping  state  is  the  sus- 
pension of  voluntary  power,  not  only  of 
that  habitually  exercised  over  the  muscles, 
but  also  of  that  exercised  over  the  trains 
of  thought  in  the  mind.  The  power 
of  sensation,  though  weakened,  is  not 
wholly  suspended;  for  unusual  impres- 
sions on  the  senses  are  felt,  and  instinctive 
movements  of  the  limbs,  consequent  on 


constrained  posture  or  other  causes,  takes 
place.  But  the  power  of  receiving  exter- 
nal impressions  gradually  diminishes  as 
sleep  deepens,  and  the  mind  loses  the 
power  of  arresting  and  detaining  the  sen- 
sations conveyed  from  without  Mean- 
while, the  organic  or  vital  functions  go  on 
without  interruption.  The  circulation  of 
the  blood  and  other  fluids  steadily  pro- 
ceeds; respiration  is  regular;  and  the 
functions  of  digestion  and  assimilation  are 
even  promoted  by  sleep.  The  mental  acts 
are  either  suspended  or  leave  no  trace  on 
the  memory ;  yet  in  dreaming  there  is  an 
exception  to  this  general  statement.    The 
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condition  of  the  mind  in  dreaming  is,  how- 
ever, distinguished  by  two  different  cir- 
cumstances: that  the  succession  of  thought 
(thougli  modified  by  external  sensation)  is 
not  regulated  by  the  will,  and  that  the 
images  which  pass  upon  the  mind  are 
considered  as  realities. 

Such  are  the  phenomena  of  sleep.  As 
to  the  causes  of  them,  there  has  been 
much  controversy  among  physiologists ; 
but  every  one  can  admire  the  beneficent 
arrangement  of  the  Creator,  by  which  the 
mind  and  body,  exhausted  by  thought  or 
toil,  are  refreshed  and  reinvigorated. 

There  is  much  yet  unexplained  and 
mysterious  about  the  phenomena  of  sleep, 
and  to  those  who  wish  to  speculate  on  the 
subject,  the  following  facts  relating  to 
dreaming  and  somnambulism  may  be  in- 
teresting. 

Whispering  in  the  ears  of  a  person 
asleep  will  sometimes  produce  curious 
effects.  An  officer  in  the  expedition  to 
Louisburgh,  in  1758,  was  often  practiced 
upon  by  his  companions.  After  the  army 
had  landed,  he  was  one  day  found  asleep 
in  his  tent.  The  cannonading  plainly  dis- 
turbed him,  and  he  was  made  to  be- 
live  that  he  was  engaged.  He  expressed 
great  fear,  and  was  evidently  disposed  to 
run  away.  He  was  then  remonstrated 
with ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  groans  of 
the  wounded  and  dying  were  simulated, 
and  on  his  frequent  inquiries  after  those 
who  were  down,  the  names  of  particular 
friends  were  mentioned.  At  length  he 
was  told  that  the  man  next  to  himself  had 
fallen,  when  he  instantly  darted  from  his 
bed  and  out  of  the  tent,  and  was  awaked 
by  falling  over  the  tent-ropes. 

A  gentleman  dreamt  that  he  had  enlisted 
as  a  soldier,  joined  his  regiment,  and 
deserted.  He  was  captured,  taken  back, 
tried,  sentenced  to  be  shot,  and  led  out 
for  execution.  Preparations  were  made, 
and  a  gun  was  fired.  He  then  awoke, 
and  found  that  a  noise  in  an  adjacent 
room  had  both  caused  his  dream  and 
aroused  him  from  it. 

Dr.  James  Gregory  dreamt  of  ascend- 
ing the  crater  of  Mount  Etna,  and  of  feel- 
ing the  warmth  of  the  ground  under  him, 
when  he  had  gone  to  sleep  with  a  vessel 
of  hot  water  at  his  feet.  He  had  ascend- 
ed Mount  Vesuvius,  where  he  felt  this 
sensation  of  warmth  whilst  mounting  up 
the  side  of  the  crater.  He  also  dreamt  of 
wintering  at  Hudson's  Bay,  and  of  suffer- 
ing acutely  from  the  cold.    On  awaking 


he  found  that  a  portion  of  his  bed-clothes 
were  off.  A  few  days  before,  he  had  been 
perusing  an  account  of  the  condition  dur- 
ing winter  of  the  country  of  which  he  had 
dreamt. 

A  gentleman  and  his  wife  during  a 
period  of  great  excitement  both  dreamt 
at  the  same  time  of  the  expected  French 
invasion.  In  the  morning  is  was  found 
that  a  pair  of  tongs  had  fallen  in  the  room 
above,  and  the  noise  made  by  this  acci- 
dent was  believed  to  have  caused  these 
concurrent  dreams.  Dr.  Reid  states  that 
when  the  dressing  of  a  blister  on  his  head 
had  beoome  ruffled  so  as  to  cause  consider- 
able discomfort,  he  dreamt  that  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  savages,  who  scalped 
him.  A  patient  in  the  Edinburgh  Infirm- 
ary talked  a  great  deal  when  asleep,  mak- 
ing frequent  and  very  distinct  references 
to  patients  who  had  been  in  the  ward  two 
years  ago,  at  which  period  she  herself  had 
been  there.  Her  allusions  had  no  refer- 
ence to  those  cases  which  were  then  in 
the  ward.  A  gentleman  who  had  been 
chased  by  a  bull  forty-five  years  before 
the  period  to  which  our  statement  refers, 
had  almost  invariably  dreamt  of  his  peril- 
ous adventure  ever  since  it  occurred, 
whenever  he  had  eaten  much  supper,  cr 
any  thing  indigestible. 

A  gentleman  connected  with  a  bank  in 
Glasgow  was  paying  money  at  the  tellers, 
table,  when  a  payment  of  six  pounds  was 
demanded.  The  person  who  made  this 
demand  was  impatient,  and  somewhat 
noisy,  and,  although  his  turn  had  not  ar- 
rived, a  gentleman  requested  that  he  might 
be  paid  and  got  rid  of.  Eight  or  nine 
months  after,  a  deficiency  of  six  pounds 
was  discovered  in  the  accounts  of  the 
bank.  Several  days  and  nights  were 
vainly  consumed  in  efforts  to  discover  this 
error,  and  the  gentleman  who  had  made 
the  payment  just  mentioned,  went  home 
greatly  fatigued.  He  then  dreamt  of  the 
whole  transaction  with  the  impatient 
client,  whose  conduct  had  annoyed  him  at 
the  moment,  and  awoke  with  the  belief 
that  this  dream  would  bring  about  an 
extrication  from  the  difficulty  in  the  bank- 
accounts.  On  examination,  he  found  that 
this  sum  of  six  pounds  had  not  been 
entered  in  the  book  of  interests,  and  thus 
the  deficiency  was  accounted  for.  Dr. 
Abercrombie,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  this  and  many  other  of  our  facts,  con- 
siders this  case  "exceedingly  remarkable." 

A  gentleman  of  landed  property  in  the 
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vale  of  Gala  was  prosecuted  for  consider- 
able arrears  of  teind,  or  tithe,  which  he 
was  said  to  owe  to  a  noble  family.  He 
believed  that  these  tithes  had  been  pur- 
chased ;  but,  after  examining  his  father's 
papers,  the  public  records,  and  those  per- 
sons who  had  transacted  law  business  with 
his  father,  he  was  unable  to  obtain  evi- 
dence of  such  a  purchase.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  ride  to  Edinburgh,  and  com- 
promise the  affair  as  well  as  he  could. 
Going  to  bed  with  the  intention  of  put- 
ting this  plan  in  execution  on  the  morrow, 
he  dreamt  that  his  father,  who  had  been 
dead  many  years,  appeared  to  him.  He 
inquired  the  cause  of  his  son's  trouble ; 
and  when  the  gentleman  had  replied,  and 
had  added  that  the  payment  was  the  more 
unpleasant,  because  he  had  a  strong  con- 
sciousness that  it  was  not  owing,  although 
he  could  not  prove  that  to  be  the  case, 
"  You  are  right,  my  son,"  answered  the 
father;  "I  did  acquire  right  to  these 
teinds  for  which  you  are  now  prosecuted. 
The  papers  relating  to  the  transaction  are 
in  the  hands  of  Mr. ,  a  writer  (or  at- 
torney) who  is  now  retired  from  profes- 
sional business,  and  resides  at  Inveresk, 
near  Edinburgh,  ne  was  a  person  whom 
I  employed  on  that  occasion  for  a  particu- 
lar reason,  but  who  never,  on  any  other 
occasion,  transacted  business  on  my  ac- 
count.   It  is  very  possible  that  Mr. 

may  have  forgotten  a  matter  which  is  now 
of  a  very  old  date ;  but  you  may  call  it  to 
his  recollection  by  this  token,  that  when  I 
came  to  pay  his  account,  there  was  diffi- 
culty in  getting  change  for  a  Portugal 
piece  of  gold,  and  that  we  were  forced  to 
drink  out  the  balance  at  a  tavern."  The 
gentleman  rode  to  Inveresk,  and  inquired 

of  Mr. ,  a  very  old  man,  if  he  had 

transacted  a  certain  business  for  his  father. 
The  old  gentleman  could  not  remember ; 
but  when  the  Portugal  piece  of  money 
was  mentioned,  the  whole  came  to  his 
mind,  and  he  at  once  sought  for  the 
papers,  and  found  them. 

Some  years  ago,  an  investigation  was 
made  in  the  north  of  Scotland  respecting 
an  atrocious  murder.  A  man  came  volun- 
tarily forward,  and  stated  that  he  had 
dreamt  of  a  house  near  to  which  a  voice 
had  seemed  to  tell  him  the  pack  of  the 
murdered  peddler  was  buried.  The  spot 
mentioned  was  examined,  and  the  pack 
was  found  near  to  it,  but  not  precisely  at 
the  place.  The  individual  accused  was 
convicted  ;  he  confessed,  and  in  the  strong- 


est manner  exculpated  the  dreamer  from 
any  knowledge  of  or  share  in  the  murder. 
It  appeared,  however,  that  immediately 
after  the  murder  the  two  men  had  been 
together  in  a  state  of  almost  continual 
drunkenness,  and  some  statements  had 
probably  then  slipped  from  the  murderer, 
which  his  companion  might  not  remember 
when  he  was  sober,  but  which  the  dream 
now  recalled. 

A  lady  dreamt  that  an  aged  female  rela- 
tive had  been  murdered  by  a  black  ser- 
vant, and  the  dream  occurred  more  than 
once.  She  was  then  so  impressed  by  it, 
that  she  wrent  to  the  house  of  the  lady  to 
whom  it  related,  and  prevailed  upon  a 
gentleman  to  watch  in  an  adjoining  room 
during  the  following  night.  About  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  gentleman, 
hearing  footsteps  on  the  stairs,  left  his 
place  of  concealment,  and  met  the  servant 
carrying  up  a  quantity  of  coals.  Being 
questioned  as  to  where  he  was  going,  he 
replied,  in  a  confused  and  hurried  manner, 
that  he  was  going  to  mend  his  mistress's 
fire — which,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  the  middle  of  summer,  was  evident- 
ly impossible ;  and,  on  further  investiga- 
tion, a  strong  knife  was  found  concealed 
beneath  the  coals.  Another  lady  dreamt 
that  a  boy,  her  nephew,  had  been  drowned, 
along  with  some  young  companions  with 
whom  he  had  engaged  to  go  on  a  sailing 
excursion,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth.  She  sent 
for  him  in  the  morning,  and  with  much 
difficulty  prevailed  upon  him  to  give  up 
his  engagement ;  his  companions  went  ana 
were  all  drowned.  Dr.  Abercrombie  de- 
clares those  anecdotes  to  be  "  entirely 
authentic." 

A  clergyman  went  to  Edinburgh  from  a 
place  at  a  short  distance,  and  was  sleeping 
there,  when  he  dreamt  of  seeing  one  of 
his  children  in  the  midst  of  a  fire.  He 
awoke,  and  instantly  returned  home,  and 
when  he  came  within  sight  of  his  house  he 
found  it  on  fire.  He  arrived  in  time  to 
rescue  one  of  his  children  who  had  been 
left  in  a  dangerous  situation. 

A  gentleman  in  Cornwall  dreamt  that 
he  was  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. A  small  man  entered,  wearing  a 
blue  coat  and  a  white  waistcoat ;  and  im- 
mediately after  another  man,  wearing  a 
brown  coat  with  yellow  basket  metal  but- 
tons, drew  a  pistol  from  under  his  coat 
and  fired  at  the  first  man,  who  instantly 
foil.  Blood  issued  from  a  wound  a  short 
distance  beneath  the  left  breast     The 
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murderer  was  seized,  and  the  dreamer 
saw  his  countenance.  He  awoke,  and 
told  the  dream  to  his  wife,  who  made 
nothing  of  it ;  but  in  the  same  night  the 
dream  was  repeated  three  times,  with 
precisely  similar  circumstances.  He  felt 
greatly  disposed  to  warn  Mr.  Percival,  who 
was  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  but 
some  friends  whom  he  consulted  told  him 
that  he  would  be  treated  as  a  fanatic. 
•  Shortly  after  this  gentleman  heard  of  Mr. 
Percival's  death,  he  was  in  London,  where 
he  saw  a  picture  of  the  murderer  in  the 
print-shops,  in  which  he  recognized  the 
countenance  and  dress  of  the  individual 
seen  by  him  in  his  dream,  the  blood  on 
Mr.  Percival's  waistcoat,  and  the  yellow 
basket-buttons  on  Bellingham's  coat,  cor- 
responding precisely  with  what  he  had 
seen.  Dr.  Abercrombie  received  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  case  from  the  gentleman 
himself. 

Dr.  George  Moore  is  our  authority  for 
the  following  remarkable  anecdote :  An 
individual,  whom  he  knew  well,  dreamt 
that  he  was  in  a  churchyard  reading  the 
epitaphs,  when  a  new  grave  attracted  his 
notice.  A  remarkable  stone  at  its  head 
contained  the  name  and  the  date  of  death 
of  a  friend  whose  company  he  had  that 
evening  enjoyed.  This  dream  strongly 
impressed  his  memory ;  but,  thinking  it 
superstitious  to  regard  such  a  matter,  he 
thought  little  or  nothing  of  it  till  seven 
months  afterward,  when  the  death  of  his 
friend  occurred  at  the  precise  time  of 
which  he  had  dreamt.  A  young  lady  of 
Ross-shire  dreamt  that  she  saw  her  lover 
slain  at  Corunna  on  a  particular  day,  and 
the  dream  proved  a  true  one. 

Dr.  Macnish  dreamt  of  the  death  of  a 
relative  who  was  three  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant, and  three  days  after  he  learned  that 
his  dream  was  correct,  although  there 
had  not  been  the  least  expectation  of  his 
death. 

A  gentleman,  whom  Dr.  Darwin  men- 
tions, was  so  deaf  that  for  thirty  years  it 
had  been  necessary  to  converse  with  him 
by  writing  or  by  signs.  He  told  Dr. 
Darwin  that  he  never  dreamt  of  hearing 
persons  speak,  or  of  conversing  with  them, 
but  by  the  fingers  or  by  writing.  Two 
persons  who  were  blind  also  assured  him 
that  they  never  saw  visible  objects  in  their 
sleep  since  they  had  lost  their  sight.  But 
Dr.  Blacklock,  who  became  blind  when  a 
few  months  old,  had  a  consciousness  in 
his  dreams  of  the  possession  of  a  sense 


which  he  had  not  when  awake.  He  fan- 
cied that  he  was  joined  to  objects  by  a 
species  of  distant  contact,  which  was 
effected  by  means  of  strings  or  threads. 

After  forty  years  of  total  blindness, 
Huber  dreamt  of  the  sights  of  his  child- 
hood. Dr.  Gregory  says  that  he  has  em- 
ployed thoughts  in  his  lectures  and  writ- 
ings which  occurred  to  him  in  his  dreams. 
He  even  used  the  expressions  in  which 
they  were  conveyed.  Condorcet  said  that 
he  more  than  once  made  calculations  in 
his  sleep ;  and  various  instances  of  literary 
composition  during  sleep  are  on  record. 

A  distinguished  lawyer  was  consulted 
upon  an  important  and  difficult  case,  which 
he  studied  for  several  days  with  anxious 
care.  His  wife  then  saw  him  rise  in  the 
night  and  go  to  a  desk  in  the  bedroom. 
He  sat  down  and  wrote  a  long  paper, 
which  he  carefully  placed  in  the  desk.  He 
then  returned  to  bed,  and  in  the  morning 
told  his  wife  that  he  had  dreamt  of  deliver- 
ing a  clear  and  luminous  opinion  about  a 
case  which  had  greatly  perplexed  him,  and 
that  he  wished  he  could  remember  the  train 
of  thought  of  his  dream.  She  directed  him 
to  the  desk,  and  there  he  found  the  opin- 
ion clearly  copied  out,  which  proved  to 
be  correct. 

Moffat,  the  missionary,  after  wandering 
for  some  days  in  an  African  desert,  with- 
out food  or  drink,  says:  " The  tongue 
cleaving  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  from 
thirst,  made  conversation  extremely  diffi- 
cult. At  last  we  reached  the  long-wished- 
for  waterfall ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  ascend 
the  hill.  We  laid  our  heads  on  our  sad- 
dles. The  last  sound  we  heard  was  the 
distant  roar  of  the  lion ;  but  we  were  too 
much  exhausted  to  feel  any  thing  like 
fear.  Sleep  came  to  our  relief,  and  it 
seemed  made  up  of  scenes  the  most  lovely. 
I  felt  as  if  engaged  in  roving  among  am- 
brosial bowers,  hearing  sounds  of  music, 
as  if  from  angels'  harps.  I  seemed  to 
pass  from  stream  to  stream,  in  which  I 
bathed,  and  slaked  my  thirst  at  many  a 
crystal  fount  flowing  from  golden  moun- 
tains enriched  with  living  green.  These 
pleasures  continued  till  morning,  when  we 
awoke  speechless  with  thirst,  our  eyes  in- 
flamed, and  our  whole  frames  burning 
like  a  coal." 

Somnambulism  and  dreaming  appear  to 
be  closely  allied.  Possibly  the  truth  may 
be  that  when  dreaming  we  are  not  per- 
fectly asleep,  and  that  the  somnambulist 
is  still  more  awake,  without  being  fully  in 
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possession  of  the  physical  and  mental 
powers  which  he  has  when  completely 
awakened.  He  is  half-awake.  But  more 
probably  the  phenomena  depend  on  some 
special  condition  of  the  nervous  system 
not  yet  ascertained. 

Horstius  mentions  a  young  nobleman 
who  rose  in  his  sleep,  wrapped  himself  in 
a  cloak,  and  passed  through  a  window  in 
the  citadel  of  Breslau,  to  the  roof.  Here 
he  tore  the  nest  of  a  magpie  in  pieces,  and, 
wrapping  the  young  birds  in  his  cloak,  he 
returned  to  his  room  and  went  to  bed. 
In  the  morning  he  stated  that  he  had 
dreamt  of  doino:  these  things,  and  could 
not  be  persuaded  that  his  dream  was  a 
reality,  until  the  birds  in  his  cloak  were 
shown  to  him.  Dr.  Prichard  tells  of  a 
man  who  rose,  dressed  himself,  saddled 
his  horse,  and  rode  to  the  place  where  a 
market  was  held,  all  in  his  sleep.  Mar- 
tinet states  that  a  saddler  was  accustomed 
to  rise  and  pursue  his  calling  when  asleep; 
and  Professor  Upham  tells  of  an  Americau 
farmer  who  rose  in  his  sleep,  went  to  his 
barn,  and  there  threshed  five  bushels  of 
rvo  in  the  dark,  and  yet  he  separated 
the  grain  and  straw  with  the  greatest  ac- 
curacy. Many  cases  are  recorded  where 
somnambulists  have  studied  or  com- 
posed. 

Dr.  Abercrombie  received  the  following 
oase  from  an  eminent  medical  man,  whose 
pupil  the  somnambulist  was.  This  pupil 
was  a  botanist,  and  had  lately  received 
the  first  botanical  prize  from  a  public  insti- 
tution. One  night,  after  a  long  botanical 
excursion,  his  master  heard  a  heavy,  mea- 
sured footstep  on  the  stairs  ;  and  on  going 
into  the  passage  he  found  his  pupil,  in  his 
hat  and  shirt,  with  his  tin -case  slung 
across  his  shoulders,  and  a  large  stick  in  his 
hand.  "  His  eyes,"  says  his  master, "  were 
more  open  than  natural ;  but  I  observed 
he  never  directed  them  to  me,  or  to  the 
candle  which  I  held.  While  I  was  con- 
templating the  best  method  of  getting 
him  to  bed  again,  he  commenced  the  fol- 
lowing dialoguo :  *  Are  you  going  to 
Greenwich,  sir?'  'Yes,  sir.'  c Going 
by  water,  sir  V  '  Yes,  sir.'  *  May  I  go 
with  you,  si r  ?'  *  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  am  go- 
ing directly;  therefore,  please  to  follow 
me.'  Upon  this  I  walked  up  to  his  room, 
and  he  followed  me,  without  the  least  er- 
ror in  stepping  up  the  stairs.  At  the  side 
of  his  bed,  I  begged  he  would  get  into 
the  boat,  as  I  must  be  oft'  immediately.  I 
then  removed  the  tin-case  from  his  shoul- 


ders, his  hat  dropped  off,  and  he  got  into 
bed,  observing  he  knew  my  face  very  well 
— he  had  often  seen  me  at  the  river's 
side."  A  long  conversation  then  passed 
between  the  pupil  and  the  imaginary 
boatman,  which  continued  for  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  and  in  which  he  never 
made  an  irrelevant  reply.  But  when  ask- 
ed, in  this  conversation,  who  had  gained 
the  first  botanical  prize,  he  named  another 
gentleman,  but  did  not  mention  himself  . 
"Indeed!"  was  the  reply;  "did  he  gain 
the  highest  prize  ?"  but  he  said  nothing. 
And  when  asked,  "  Do  you  know  Mr. 

?"  after  much  hesitation  he  answered : 

"  If  I  must  confess  it,  my  name  is ,n 

With  these  two  exceptions,  he  never  he- 
sitated in  the  conversation.  He  now  lay 
down  in  bed,  saying  that  he  felt  tired,  and 
that  he  would  wait  until  the  Professor 
came.  But  he  soon  sat  up,  and  conversed 
with  another  gentleman  with  correctness, 
and  without  hesitancy,  even  in  uttering 
long  sentences.  After  talking  for  about 
an  hour,  he  said :  "  It  is  very  cold  on  this 
grass ;  but  I  am  so  tired,  I  must  lie  down." 
Shortly  afterward  he  did  lie  down,  and 
was  quiet  through  the  night.  In  the 
morning  he  was  quite  unconscious  of  what 
had  passed,  and  could  not  remember  that 
he  had  even  dreamt  of  any  thing. 

An  orphan  girl  employed  in  tending 
cattle,  slept  in  an  apartment  separated  by 
a  very  thin  partition  from  another,  which 
was  often  occupied  by  an  itinerant  fiddler. 
A  benevolent  lady  took  her  under  her 
care,  and  she  became  her  servant.  Some 
years  afterward,  when  she  was  still  in 
this  family,  beautiful  music  was  heard  in 
the  night-time,  which  was  at  length  traced 
to  the  bed-room  of  this  girl.  She  was 
found  to  be  fast  asleep,  but  singing  in  a 
tone  exactly  resembling  the  sweetest 
sounds  of  a  small  violin. 

Another  remarkable  case  is  recorded  on 
the  authority  of  a  highly  intelligent  cler- 
gyman. A  girl,  his  servant,  was  greatly 
addicted  to  talking  in  her  sleep ;  and  it  waa 
found  that  in  this  way  she  passed  through 
all  the  transactions  of  the  past  day,  and 
that  she  repeated  every  thing  which  she 
had  said  in  its  proper  order.  Her  tone 
and  manner  were  changed  to  suit  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  different  occasions  on 
which  she  had  spoken.  She  often  rose  in 
her  sleep,  and  followed  her  usual  occupa- 
tions, and  at  length  she  passed  into  a  state 
of  continued  unconsciousness  to  external 
things.    She  was  aroused  more  than  onee 
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from  this  condition,  but  was  subsequently 
removed  home.  She  recovered  in  several 
weeks,  and  her  peculiarities  gradually  dis- 
appeared. 

Von  Hoven,  as  quoted  by  Treviranus, 
mentions  a  student  who  talked  in  his  sleep, 
and  began  every  night  exactly  at  the  point 
where  he  had  left  off  on  the  preceding 
night.  A  continuous  and  connected  dream 
was  the  topic  of  his  nocturnal  ramblings. 
This  affection  continued  about  three 
weeks.  Combe  refers  to  a  case  described 
by  Major  Elliot,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  the  Military  Academy  of  the  United 
States  at  West-Point.  A  young  lady  of 
cultivated  mind  had  an  attack  of  somno- 
lency, and  when  she  came  out  of  it  all  her 
acquired  knowledge  had  vanished.  She 
applied  herself  to  rudimentary  studies,  and 
was  regaining  her  lost  acquirements,  when 


a  second  attack  of  somnolency  occurred. 
She  now  at  once  recovered  her  lost  know- 
ledge, but  remembered  nothing  of  what 
had  passed  in  the  interval  between  the  two 
attacks.  A  third  attack  again  reduced 
her  to  the  state  of  ignorance  in  which  she 
had  been  after  the  first,  and  in  this  man- 
ner she  passed  through  these  alternate 
states  for  four  years,  retaining  in  one  state 
all  her  original  knowledge,  and  in  the 
other  all  that  she  had  acquired  since  the 
first  attack.  Thus,  in  one  condition  she 
wrote  beautifully,  and  in  the  other  her 
penmanship  was  poor. 

Some  oi  these  cases  defy  explanation. 
But  they  may  tend  to  show  that  both  the 
body  and  the  mind  of  man  are  greater 
mysteries  than  some  philosophers  would 
have  us  to  believe. 
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HIS  GENIUS,   HIS  THEORIES,  AND  HIS  WORKS. 


Between  the  literary  representatives 
of  France  and  Germany  the  points  of 
resemblance  are  many  ;  those  of  difference 
are  many  more.  They  are  alike  in  their 
many-sidedness,  the  extent  of  their  labors, 
also  in  their  being  the  two  first  poets 
whose  genius  appeared  between  the  old 
world  of  Poetry  and  the  new  world  of 
Science,  and  who  exhibited  their  united 
tendencies.  Each  marched  at  the  head 
of  their  century,  above  which  their 
works,  both  in  magnitude  and  merit,  re- 
main the  most  prominent  literary  landmark 
and  monument.  Their  popularity  was  a 
natural  consequence  of  their  respectively 
embodying  in  the  largest  degree,  the 
prominent  traits  of  the  national  mind  :  in 
Voltaire,  however,  the  prose  element,  wit 
and  logic,  predominated  ;  in  Goethe,  imagi- 
nation, sensibility,  and  judgment.  Syn- 
thetic rather  than  analytic,  his  genius  was 
not  only  of  an  infinitely  higher  poetic,  but 


of  a  far  more  profound  philosophic  order. 
The  throne  of  the  one  is  of  thunder,  that 
of  the  other  of  sun-cloud ;  and  as  the  first 
was  a  destroying  minister  of  the  past,  so 
the  second — in  the  leading  idea  of  his 
philosophy,  at  least — may  be  regarded  as 
the  herald  of  a  productive  future.  Never- 
theless, among  the  hundred  serio-comic 
volumes  of  polemics,  politics,  satire,  drama, 
and  ribaldry,  with  which  Voltaire  kindled 
the  revolutionary  volcano,  and  on  which 
he  built  so  formidable  and  sinister  a  fame 
in  his  day,  we  should,  perhaps,  search  out 
the  series  of  Poems  and  Discourses  in 
Verse,  if  we  would  discover  the  real  in- 
dividuality of  the  writer.  This  series  of 
didactic  compositions  are  much  more  origi- 
nal than  Pope's  essays,  and  as  they  were 
written  in  moments  of  calm,  appear  to  be 
the  truest  reflection  of  the  nature,  charac- 
ter, principles,  and  aspirations  of  the  old 
dictator  of  Ferney  as  a  man  and  philosopher. 
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On  the  other  hand,  Goethe  has  imaged 
himself  in  all  his  works,  they  embody 
each  phase,  physical  and  emotional, 
through  which  he  passed  during  his  long 
career  of  eighty-one  years.  While  Voltaire 
was  perpetually  engaged  in  creating  ex- 
ternal effects,  Goethe,  regarding  the 
European  horizon  with  calm  indifference, 
seems  to  have  had  no  other  object  than 
self-development.  Even  in  their  minor 
works  their  characteristic s  are  strongly 
marked ;  and  thus,  while  Voltaire  wrote 
sparkling  clusters  of  vers  de  societe,  Goethe 
composed  the  charming  series  of  lyrics  and 
occasional  verses,  graceful  and  ideal,  whose 
character  is  that  of  beauty  rather  than 
brilliancy. 

Schiller  has  said  of  Goethe,  that  it  was 
the  distinctive  characteristic  of  his  mind 
to  seek  for  unity  in  generality,  and  hence 
his  theism  appears  to  have  been  of  an 
eclectic  character,  one  which,  based  on  the 
pantheism  of  Spinosa,  reverentially  recog- 
nized Christianity  as  the  chief  moral  mani- 
festation, and  development  of  an  everactive 
God,  whose  revelations  to  man,  through 
the  mind  of  man,  were  perennial. 

"  To  hear  people  speak,"  he  once  said, 
"one  would  almost  believe  they  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  Deity  had  withdrawn 
himself  into  silence  since  the  old  times,  and 
that  man  was  now  placed  on  his  own  feet, 
and  had  to  see  how  he  could  get  on  with- 
out God,  and  his  daily  invisible  breath. 
In  religious  and  moral  matters,  indeed,  a 
divine  interposition  is  allowed,  and  in 
matters  of  science  and  art  it  is  believed 
that  they  are  merely  earthly,  and  nothing 
but  the  product  of  human  powers.  But 
let  any  one  try  to  produce  something  equal 
to  Mozart,  Raphael,  or  Shakspeare,  who, 
divinely  endowed,  rose  above  ordinary 
human  nature,  and,  after  all,  what  does  it 
come  to  ?  God  did  not  retire  to  rest  after 
the  memorable  six  days  of  creation,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  is  as  constantly  active  as 
on  the  first.  #It  would  have  been  for  him 
a  poor  occupation  to  compose  this  heavy 
world  out  of  simple  elements,  and  keep  it 
roll  ins:  through  the  sunbeams  from  year  to 
year,  if  he  had  not  had  the  plan  of  found- 
ing a  nursery  of  spirits  upon  this  material 
basis ;  so  he  is  now  constantly  active  in 
higher  natures  to  attract  the  lower  ones." 
Actuated  in  early  life  by  those  ideas,  it 
became  his  principle  and  practice  to  turn 
the  events  of  life  and  their  reaction  on  his 
mind  and  feelings,  to  poetic  purposes, 
estimating  the  value  of  all  things  by  the 


effects  produced  in  him  for  culture  and 
creation.  The  "  artistic  indifference**  which 
he  exhibited,  appears,  indeed,  to  have,  in 
part,  arisen  from  his  pantheistic  contem- 
plation of  the  universe.  If  every  thing 
visible  and  invisible  is  a  part  of  the  work 
— a  trait  of  divinity — it  matters  little  on 
what  object  time  is  occupied,  as  all  display 
the  beauty,  wisdom,  and  power  of  the 
great  originating  Intellect.  The  study  of 
creation  becomes  a  religion.  Thus,  a 
sunset,  a  flower,  a  bone,  a  ray  of  light,  a 
passion,  a  picture — any  phenomenon  of 
nature,  any  phase  of  humanity,  were  re- 
garded by  him  as  alike  sacred  and  worthy 
of  contemplation.  Looking  at  life  from 
this  point  of  view — one  which  enabled 
him  to  reconcile  all  inconsistencies,  which, 
apparent  to  others,  seemed  to  him  but  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  a  general  unity,  we 
find  him  studying  nature  and  life  solely  for 
the  purposes  to  which  they  might  be 
turned  as  objects  of  art  and  science.  In 
his  latter  life,  however,  he  set  a  higher 
value  on  the  latter  than  the  former ;  on  a 
theory  constructed  or  a  truth  discovered, 
than  our  imaginations  embodied ;  as  more 
permanent,  universal,  and  godlike  than  the 
excursions,  however  splendid,  of  the 
creative  fancy.  In  poetry  the  soul  reflects 
forms  and  attributes  according  to  the 
arbitrary  medium  of  its  own  laws ;  but  in 
discovering  a  universal  law  of  matter  or 
life,  it  stands  face  to  face  with  Deity  itself, 
and  looks  into  the  very  heart  of  the  omnis- 
cient and  omnipotent  Artist.  Culture  and 
production  were  the  leading  ideas  of 
Goethe's  life-philosophy;  hence,  to  him, 
time  was  the  most  valuable  of  all  things, 
and  to  keep  his  being  in  harmony  with  na- 
ture his  constant  endeavor,  so  as  thus  to 
create  the  conditions  on  which  all  vital  and 
permanent  work  depends.  His  avoidance 
of  all  violent  emotion  was,  it  is  said, 
partly  constitutional;  but  this  tendency 
he  appears  to  have  cultivated  with  the 
object  of  insuring  the  free  action  of  his 
mind  on  all  subjects,  annihilating  every 
passion  and  even  affection  which  threat- 
ened to  interfere  with  its  vigorous  and 
severe  development.  Thus  his  philosophy 
was  essentially  one  of  fruit,  ana  each  year 
of  his  long  life  realized  the  ideal  of  a  being 
and  becoming. 

The  pantheistic  view  of  the  universe 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  leading 
systems  of  German  philosophy,  appears  m 
its  different  aspects  in  some  of  the  most 
elementary  philosophical  and  religious  ays- 
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terns  of  mankind.  It  is  found  in  the  poems 
of  the  Hindoo  theosophists,  Mamarisa  and 
Capila.  There  is  a  difference,  however, 
between  the  pantheistic  doctrines  ex- 
pounded in  the  Vedanta  of  the  first,  and 
the  Sanc'hya  of  the  latter.  In  the  Sutras 
of  the  one,  God  is  regarded  as  the  univer- 
sal soul  of  the  world ;  as  a  being  eternally 
coexistent  with  matter;  but  though  the 
human  soul  is  itself  an  emanation  of  the 
anima  mundi,  the  changes  through  which 
it  passes,  the  emotions  and  thoughts  by 
which  it  is  disturbed,  isolated  and  indivi- 
dual, no  more  affect  the  tranquillity  of 
the  supreme  mind  than  the  tremblings  of 
the  sun's  image  on  water  the  condition  of 
the  remote  sphere  from  which  they  radi- 
ate. 

The  spiritual  philosophy  of  pantheism 
is,  however,  confined  to  the  Vedanta,  and 
differs  widely  from  the  cosmical  views  set 
forth  in  the  Sanc'hya,  which  infolds  the 
principle  in  its  materialistic  aspect.  Ac- 
cording to  Capila,  the  first  principle  of  all 
things  is  uncreated  matter — life  and  intel- 
ligence being  secondary  and  developed 
therefrom.  Thus  the  philosophy  of  these 
early  thinkers,  which  may  be  called  athe- 
istical, bears,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  a  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  Chinese  Taoist 
sect,  who  hold  that  matter  existed  before 
spirit,  and  that  existences  and  gods,  the 
powers  inferior  and  superior,  have  been 
called  into  being  by  the  necessary  devel- 
opment of  the  laws  of  matter. 

Pantheistic  doctrines  of  both  varieties, 
spiritual  and  materialistic,  appear  also  to 
have  affected  several  of  the  schools  of  phi- 
losophy, ancient  and  modern ;  the  Greek 
Stoics  believed,  like  their  remote  forerun- 
ners in  Hindostan,  that  the  human  soul 
was  a  principle  and  portion  of  deity,  lo- 
cated for  a  period  in  matter,  previous  to 
its  reabsorption  into  the  general  soul ; 
while  the  spiritualism  of  Malebranche,  to 
whom  the  external  world  was  but  an 
ideal  impression,  and  who  "beheld  all 
things  in  God,"  is  but  an  enlarged  and 
modified  reflection  of  the  conception  of 
Mamarisa.  This  resemblance  between  the 
most  "advanced"  views  of  the  modern 
Germans,  who  have  embraced  as  a  sup- 
port the  cosmical  theory  of  La  Place,  and 
those  of  the  earliest  thinkers  among  the 
Indians  and  Chinese,  (for  the  Taoist  sect 
antedates  by  several  thousand  years  that 
of  Confucius,)  would,  indeed,  be  curious, 
did  we  not  reflect  that  the  search  after 
the  absolute  causes  of  things,  forms  natur- 


ally the  theme  of  the  most  primitive  as  of 
the  latest  contemplations  of  metaphysics. 
In  abandoning  the  sphere  of  faith  and  rea- 
son, and  adventuring  into  the  void  after 
the  impossible,  the  human  mind  has  thus 
revolved  in  a  circle  in  the  series  of  ages 
between  the  dawn  of  life  and  noon  of 
civilization.  To  the  absurdity  of  all  forms 
of  pantheism  no  allusion  is  requisite  ;  the 
evidence  of  intelligent  design  every  where 
apparent  throughout  the  universe,  is  a 
stumbling-block  which  no  theory  attempt- 
ing to  explain  the  origin  of  order,  life,  in- 
telligence, from  the  blind  conflux  of  parti- 
cles, or  successional  states  of  senseless 
matter,  can  remove.  The  two  forms  of 
pantheism  above  alluded  to,  as  originated 
by  the  earliest  thinkers,  appear  to  have 
arisen  from  a  contemplation  of  the  in- 
separability of  mind  and  body,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  first  from  the  latter ;  or 
again,  to  the  preexistence  of  a  spiritual 
element  to  whose  superior  power  matter 
seemed  naturally  subordinated.  Such 
primitive  ideas  projected  into  the  external 
world,  by  the  Pagan  mind,  seem  eventual- 
ly to  have  grown  into  the  synthesis  in- 
volved in  the  pantheistic  doctrines. 

Despite  the  philosophic  eclecticism  of 
Goethe,  however,  the  study  of  Spinosa 
appears  to  have  had  a  more  permanent 
influence  on  his  mind  than  that  of  any 
other  writer,  excepting,  perhaps,  Skaks- 
peare.  Naturalist  and  poet,  his  intense 
love  of  nature,  of  vegetation,  and  life,  his 
adoration  of  intellect,  his  doctrine  of  cul- 
ture and  its  application  to  his  own  being, 
sensitive  and  intellectual ;  his  6tudy  of 
physical  laws,  and  of  the  passions  and 
emotions — all  seem,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  his  works  and  conversations,  to  have 
had  a  relation  to  the  pantheistic  aspect  in 
which  he  viewed  the  universe.  To  such 
a  mind  as  his,  in  its  poetic  phases  espe- 
cially, it  is  indeed  easy  to  conceive  that 
this  vague  but  all-embracing  principle 
should  have  exercised  a  strong  and  attrac- 
tive influence. 

In  his  early  days  we  can  imagine  the 
young  poet,  with  mind  serious  and  bril- 
liant, sensitive  and  enthusiastic,  wander- 
ing forth  beneath  the  summer  morning 
sky,  and  applying  the  theory  of  Spinosa 
to  the  objects  of  the  surrounding  universe 
for  purposes  of  pleasure  and  elevation ; 
seeing  and  feeling  the  direct  presence  of 
Deity  in  the  glowing  sum,  in  the  fresh 
richness  of  the  leafy  woods,  in  the  blos- 
soming fields  and  balmy  airs — nay,  in  the 
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feelings  rising  in  his  heart,  and  the  fancies 
passing  through  his  mind,  through  whose 
external  impressions  and  inner  movements 
he  conceived  himself  thus  brought  into 
direct  rapport  and  united  with  the  bright, 
bounteous,  all-pervading  Presence.  He 
feels  himself  God-surrounded,  God-per- 
vaded ;  all  sensible  objects,  the  playing 
lights,  the  flowing  stream,  the  whispering 
leaves — all  inner  emotions  and  thoughts 
which  thence  emanate  become  lovable,  for 
all  appear  manifestations  of  an  all-perme- 
ating Power.  lie  reclines  under  some 
tree,  and  turns  his  imaginations  to  shape ; 
hours  pass,  and  the  external  world  disap- 
pears beyond  the  bright  abstract  sphere  of 
ideation  in  which  being  is  concentrated. 
Hours  pass,  and  in  the  unrecognized  in- 
terval, some  poem  has  been  sketched  or 
embodied;  something  permanent  has  re- 
sulted from  a  day  of  life  ;  and  as  the  ideas 
called  into  existence  float  in  music  through 
his  brain,  he  feels  the  intense  and  tranquil 
happiness  arising  from  a  creation  accom- 
plished ;  a  harmony  with  surrounding  na- 
ture, ever  active,  ever  producing. 

As  the  sun  6ets,  as  the  twilight  deep- 
ens, as  the  myriads  of  stars  sparkle 
through  the  blue  firmament,  the  relations 
between  his  soul  and  deity  amplify,  and 
mystic  and  sublime  aspirations  rise  within 
him  as  the  innumerable  centers  of  matter 
and  life  remotely  drawn  upon  the  view,  ex- 
panding the  conceptions  of  an  everlasting 
power,  a  universal  soul,  permeating  plan- 
et and  particle;  present  on  the  earth — 
present  in  the  infinite.  In  such  hours,  in 
such  mental  phases,  life  becomes  element- 
al— spiritual ;  intellect  and  existence  har- 
monize with  and  embrace  the  great  All ; 
and  every  thought  and  pulse  of  being 
flashes  and  throbs  in  unison  with  the  liv- 
ing symbols  of  Divinity,  near  or  distant — 
the  undulations  of  the  kindly  air,  the  cor- 
ruscations  of  the  remotest  orb.  In  such 
contemplative  alliance  with  nature,  all  the 
cares,  ambitions,  vanities  of  life  and  earth 
vanish  ;  the  west  wTind  is  sweeter  than 
flattery,  the  evening  star  brighter  than 
feme,  and  the  poet-soul,  exalted  by  its  re- 
lations with  infinite  nature  and  existence, 
centers  in  one  bright  aspiration  of  mirror- 
ing for  utility,  and  turning  to  music  for 
pleasure,  the  wisdom  and  beauty  of  Spirit 
and  Matter    of  which    the  universe   is 

made. 

Could  the  genesis  of  great  poems  be 
traced,  the  history  of  their  progress  from 
floating  element  to  defined  form  would 


constitute  an  interesting  psychological 
curiosity.  This,  in  all  works  of  high  con- 
ception at  least,  is,  perhaps,  impossible ; 
the  action  of  the  creative  power  in  all 
minds  being  mysterious ;  the  individual, 
for  the  time,  being  mastered  by  the  pro- 
phetic force  and  afflatus  of  the  imagina- 
tion. Such  cometary  inspirations  of  the 
mind  follow  laws  of  which  the  mind  itself 
is  ignorant.  Milton,  when  engaged  in 
the  composition  of  his  majestic  epic,  fre- 
quently, as  he  tells  us,  lay  awake  for  hours 
at  night — his  mind,  the  while,  blank  as 
the  starless  heaven ;  until  suddenly  the 
nucleus  of  a  conception  would  arise  as 
from  the  void,  the  mighty  dream  take 
shape,  and  the  forms  of  things  unseen  ex- 
panding before  his  "soul's  imaginary 
sight,"  body  themselves  in  picture  and 
music,  supernatural  and  sublime  as  the 
strain  of  an  incantation ! 

How  miraculous  are  the  workings  oi 
the  conccptive  powers  are  best  seen  in  the 
poet  whose  works  form  its  amplest  illus- 
tration— Shakspeare,  the  nine  tenths  of 
whose  scenes  and  characters,  each  oi 
which  leaves  the  impress  of  truth  and  na- 
ture, could  never  have  come  within  the 
limits  of  his  observation  and  experience ! 
Had  he  been  asked  where  Hamlet,  Lear, 
Imogene,  etc.,  came  from,  his  only  answer 
possibly  would  have  been,  that  his  ima- 
gination conceived,  he  knew  not  how, 
their  ideal,  and  that  they  evolved  in  ere* 
ative  trance,  he  knew  not  how,  according 
to  the  laws  of  eclectic  intellect  acting  on 
the  world  of  inner  nature.  In  such  spirit- 
ual conccptive  moods,  imaginative  souls 
develop  powers  which  raise  them  toward 
the  creative  sphere  of  deity;  and  when 
they  descend  to  earth,  the  powers  by 
which  their  work  has  grown  and  become 
fashioned  into  perfectedness,  M  won  from 
the  void  and  formless  infinite,"  remains 
enshrouded  in  a  hallow  of  God-like  mys- 
teriousness. 

Speaking  to  Eckermann  of  the  poem 
which  was  the  most  characteristic  fruit 


of  his  many-sided  genius,  Goethe 
"ttiust  is  something  altogether  incom- 
mensurable, aud  all  attempts  to  bring 
it  more  within  the  region  of  the  under- 
standing, are  in  vain.  It  would  be  well, 
also,  if  readers  of  this  work  would  bear 
in  mind,"  he  added,  "  that  the  first  part 
had  its  origin  in  a  somewhat  dark  condi- 
tion of  the  writer's  mind.  But,  it  is  this 
very  indistinctness  that  charms  men,  and 
Fawtt  is  not  the  only  insoluble  problem  on 
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which  they  have  to  exercise  their  wits. 
In  the  second  part  there  is  hardly  any 
subjectivity;    a    more    elevated,    more 
expanded,  more  clear,  and   less    impas- 
sioned world    is   there  revealed ;   it  is, 
however,    only    those    who    have    seen 
and    lived     something,    who    will     be 
able  to  understand  the  latter."     Faust, 
the  composition   of   which  spread   over 
thirty-one  years,  was  the  result  of  many 
elements,  many  moods  of  mind,  changes  of 
study,  and  phases  of  life.    The  leading 
idea,  grafted  on  the  old  legend — a  legend 
as  grand  as  the  Prometheus — had  been 
familiar  to  him  from  childhood  ;  but  it  was 
not  until  his  residence  at  Strasbourg,  in 
1770,  after  he  had  passed  six  months  ab- 
sorbed in  the  study  of  alchemy,  that  the 
fancy  of  embodying  his  peculiar  state  of 
mind  and  fusing  his  experience  into  this 
story,  occurred  to  him.     In  1714  he  com- 
menced the  work,  composing  the  ballad  of 
the  King  of  Thule,  the  first  monologue 
and  the  first  scene  with  Wagner  ;  during 
his  love-affair  with  Lili,  the  scenes  in  which 
Gretchen  appears,  the  street  and  chamber 
scenes,  those  between  Faust  and  Mephisto- 
pheles,  those  in  the  walk  and  the  street 
and  garden  pictures.  In  his  Swiss  journey, 
the  interview  between  Faust  and  Mephis- 
topheles,  the  scene  before  the  city-gates, 
that  between  the  Student  and  Mephis- 
topheles,  the  Auerbach  cellar  scene,  and 
also  the  plan  of  Hdlena,  afterward  modi- 
fied, were  written  and  outlined.    When 
in  Italy,  he  read  over  the  old  ms.  and 
added  the  cathedral  scene,  that  in  the 
Witches'  Kitchen,  and  that  in  the  forest. 
In  1797,  he  remodeled  the  whole  work, 
adding    the    prologues    on    heaven,  the 
Walpurgis-night,  tfnd  the  dedication  ;  and 
in  1801,  completed  the  first  part,  as  we 
now  have  it.     The  Hdlena  was  not  com- 
pleted until  1830. 

The  first  part  of  Faust  reflects  the 
Gothic,  as  the  second  the  spirit  of  the 
Classic  imagination.  Though  rather  a 
series  of  scenes  than  a  drama,  scarcely 
any  other  poem  embodies  so  many  ele- 
ments—  the  spirit  of  philosophy  and 
poetry,  of  the  past  and  present,  the  le- 
gends of  the  middle  age  and  the  mytho- 
logy of  antiquity,  intermingled  with  the 
experiences  of  the  writer's  existence,  hu- 
man and  psychical.  In  working  out  the 
theme,  Goethe  has  displayed  alike  the 
genius  of  the  poet,  philosopher,  and  phan- 
tast ;  reflection,  imagination,  knowledge  of 
life  and  nature,  feeling,  thought,  grotesque- 


ness,  and  sublimity,  are  found  embodied 
in  its  various  scenes,  many  of  which,  in 
their  wildness,  strangeness,  and  rapidity, 
resemble  the  fantastic  phantom-like  pic- 
tures shown  by  a  magic  lantern.  It  is,  in- 
deed, the  most  characteristic  production 
of  German  poetic  genius ;  and,  as  an  im- 
aginative creation,  stands  alone,  like  the 
Divina  Commedia  of  Dante. 

From   the  melancholy  beauty   of   the 
Dedication  to  the  last  tragic  scene  in  the 
dungeon,  the  whole  poem  has  an  air  of 
witchery,  more  like  the  dream  of  a  ma- 
gician than  an   elaborate  production   of 
art,  though  nothing  can  be  more  artistic 
than  the  principles  on  which  its  segments 
are  constructed,  its  contrasts  of   scene, 
situation,  and  character,  etc.      In  the  first 
prologue  between  manager  and  poet,  we 
have  the  spirit  of  prose  and  poetry  brought 
into  opposition ;  then  comes  the  splendid 
hymn  chanted  by  the  archangels  in  space, 
which  preludes  the  audacious  prologue  in 
heaven — a  lyric,  perhaps,  the  sublimest  in 
German  literature,  both  in  its  conception 
and  the  sonorous  majesty  of  its  pictorial 
language.     How  impressive,  too,  is  the 
opening  of  the  drama — the  solemn  mono- 
logue of  Faust — who  represents  the  ideal 
of  imagination,  and  intellectual  ambition 
— in  his  chamber ;  his  meditation  on  the 
worthlessness  of  knowledge ;  the  address 
to  the  moon   shining  among  his   books 
with  melancholy  familiar  light,  like  the 
face  of  an  old  friend ;  his  reflection   on 
the  worthlessness  of  life ;    his  invocation 
of  the  spirit,  previous  to  his  contemplated 
suicide;   the  sudden  terror  produced  by 
the  advent  of  the  potent  minister ;  the 
aspiration  expressed  in  the — "  O  spirit  I 
how  deeply  1  desire  to  resemble  thee !" 
and  the  unearthly  reply  :  u  Thou  canst  re- 
semble spirits  whom  thou  comprehendest 
— not  me  1"     The  entry  of  Wagner ;  the 
commonplace,  contented  savant,  who  is 
made  to  contrast  with  the  aspiring  char 
acter  of  Faust ;  and,  after  the  exit  of  the 
former,  Faust's  final  resolve   on  self-de- 
struction, interrupted  by  the  song  of  the 
angels  heralding  the  anniversary  of  the 
Resurrection-morning.     Passages  of  the 
finest  poetry  and  poetic  conception  are 
scattered  through  the  work — the  address 
to  the  sun ;  the  meditation  in  the  forest, 
and  others. 

The  exquisite  love-scenes  between  Faust 
and  Marguerite,  especially  that  in  the 
garden,  with  the  flower-scene  and  declara- 
tion of  faith,  need  no  allusion.    For  na- 
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ture,  simplicity,  and  beauty,  they  have 
few  parallels ;  Dante's  Francesco,,  and  the 
scenes  between  Ferdinand  and  Miranda, 
in  the  Tempest,  bear  the  nearest  parallels. 
The  cathedral  scene,  in  which  Marguerite's 
prayer  is  interrupted  by  the  evil  spirit  be- 
hind her,  and  the  occasional  bursts  of  the 
Dies  Ira,  is  wonderfully  dramatic.  As  a 
scene  of  dramatic  power  and  tragic  depth, 
the  death  of  Marguerite  is  certainly  equal 
to  any  in  Shakspeare,  whose  influence  is, 
indeed,  seen  in  many  parts  of  Faust,  in 
which  appears  combined  the  speculative 
ideal  of  Samlet,  and  the  witch  element  of 
Macbeth ;  nay,  the  scenes  between  Faust 
and  Mephistopheles — between  the  noble, 
aspiring,  sensitive  nature  of  the  one,  and 
the  withered,  dark,  designing  intellect  of 
the  other,  insensible  to  good,  intent  only 
on  evil,  realize  the  ideal  of  a  Hamlet — 
but  more  ambitious  and  poetical — and  that 
of  an  Iago,  embodied  and  brought  into 
juxtaposition. 

In  a  word,  there  is  hardly  a  scene  in  the 
work  which  Shakspeare  might  not  have 
written,  though,  had  he  molded  its  ele- 
ments, he  would  have  given  them  a  greater 
unity  and  a  stronger  dramatic  interest. 
It  must  be  confessed  here,  that  much  of 
the  interest  of  Faust  depends  on  its  frag- 
mentary composition,  and  its  somewhat 
irregular  picturesque  arrangement.  How 
fine  a  touch  of  this  latter  sort,  for  instance, 
is  that  scene  of  a  few  lines,  in  which  Faust 
and  Mephistopheles  are  seen  riding  from 
the  "  Witch's  Sabbath,"  over  the  desolate 
plain,  against  the  leaden  streak  of  night 
sky !  Vastness,  wildness,  beauty,  feeling 
— a  mixture  of  all  elements — incommen- 
surability, in  Goethe's  words,  constitute 
the  ideal  of  the  poem. 

Faust  was  the  life-work  of  Goethe; 
from  the  commencement  of  the  first  part 
in  his  twentieth  year,  to  the  completion  of 
the  HeUena,  sixty  years  elapsed.  This 
latter  is  indeed  a  singular  composition, 
altogether  different  in  subject  and  spirit 
from  the  first ;  but  though  abounding  in 
fine  conceptions,  mature  reflections,  and 
rich  poetry,  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
ferior work  —  one  which  holds  the  same 
relation  to  Faust,  as  the  Paradise  He- 
gained  to  the  Paradise  Lost,  or  the 
Paradiso  to  the  Inferno.  It  is  rather  a 
phantasmagoria  or  mask  than  a  drama — a 
series  of  scenes  strung  on  an  allegory ; 
but  though  lacking  the  real  interest,  in 
which  all  compositions  of  this  nature  are 
defective,  its  effect,   when  read  for  its 


spiritual  meaning,  is  hardly  less  strong 
than  that  created  by  its  forerunner.  In 
the  old  middle-aged  myth,  one  of  the  ma- 
gical incidents  is  the  amour  of  Faust  with 
Hellen ;  adhering  to  this  tradition  Goethe 
has,  in  the  commencement  of  the  HeUena^ 
resuscitated  the  ancient  life  of  Greece, 
and  in  the  series  of  such  scenes  has  had  a 
fine  field  for  exhibiting  his  imaginative 
power  of  realizing  the  form  and  spirit  of 
the  ancient  poets,  which  he  had  previously 
expressed  so  well  in  the  Iphigenia. 

The  dialogues,  scenes,  and  choruses  of 
the  interlude,  are    like    a   reflection  of 
Sophocles  in  German,  and  while  the  mid- 
dle portion,  in  which  the  chivalrous  life  of 
the  middle  ages  is  depicted,  evinces  the 
study  of  Calderon,  the  conclusion,  Faust's 
death  and  salvation  through  the  prayers 
of  the  spiritualized  Marguerite,  though 
altogether  different  in  form,  have  much 
of  the  air  of  Dante. 

As  in  the  first  part  we  have  a  Gothic, 
so  in  the  second  we  have  a  classic  Wal- 
purgis-night, in  which  instead  of  witch 
and  goblin,  the  old  mythology  of  Greece 
is  embodied.  Altogether,  the  Hellena, 
which  German  critics  tell  us  is  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  philosophy  of  art,  is  a  singular 
work,  the  result,  as  it  appears  to  us,  of  a 
series  of  annotations  made  from  his  stu- 
dies, classical,  historical,  philosophic,  and 
artistic,  turned  into  dramatic  and  poetic 
forms  and  scenes,  consistent  with  a  con- 
tinuation and  conclusion  of  the  Faust 
— which,  however,  far  exceeds  the  HeUena 
in  imaginative  spontaneity  and  poetic 
vigor. 

In  Faust  there  is  reality,  nature;  Mar- 
guerite, Mephistopheles,  Wagner,  etc.,  all 
impress  us  as  real  being ;  in  the  HeOena 
all  the  figures,  except  Faust  and  Mephis- 
topheles, after  they  have  played  their 
arts  turn  into  shadows,  and  nothing  is 
eft  but  the  allegory,  for  which,  and  its 
poetry,  philosophy,  and  reflection,  the 
work  has  alone  an  attractive  interest.  It 
is  like  a  beautiful  desert  region  adorned 
with  the  richest  radiance,  in  which,  while 
there  is  an  occasional  oasis,  beautiful  in 
its  reality,  there  is  a  vagueness,  a  want  of 
interest,  a  monotony,  only  relieved  by  the 
mirage — which  the  greater  number  of  its 
scenes  in  their  beauty  and  unreality  re- 
semble. 

Whenever  Goethe  adhered  to  his  ideal 
of  poetry — pure  reality  in  the  light  of  a 
mild  glorification  —  he  succeeded.  Thus 
all  the  finest  forms  in  his  poetry  were  ori- 
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gloated  from  some  model  in  actual  life. 
In  Faust  he  has  depicted  the  intellectual 
aspirations  and  ambition  of  his  intellect 
and  imagination  in  youth ;  in  Marguerite 
we  have  Lili;  in  Mephistopheies  his 
friend  Merk,  a  man  of  singular  character 
and  appearance,  whose  arid  logic  and  un- 
sympathizing  nature  he  idealized  in  the 
famous  figure  of  the  fiend — not  of  ignor- 
ance but  knowledge.  In  the  Phillina  in 
the  Wilhelma  Meister,  he  has  painted  the 
wild  coquetry  of  Madame  Von  Stein  ;  and 
in  Mignon  a  little  singing-girl  whom  in 
his  youth  he  met  at  Mayence,  and  whose 
sadness,  earnest  ways,  and  beauty,  re- 
mained on  his  mind  until  after  many 
years  his  imagination  gave  her  character 
shape  in  his  famous  novel. 

A  French  critic  has  remarked  that  poets 
who  have  displayed  the  imagination  for 
sublimity,  have  invariably  been  distin- 
guished for  their  love  of  the  grotesque,  and 
he  instances  Dante  as  a  case  in  point. 
Wherever  this  element  appears  in  the 
Commedia,  however,  it  is  evident  that 
the  pictures  so  treated  are  not  original 
conceptions  of  the  poet,  but  are  to  be  re- 
ferred— like  the  witch  scenes  in  Middle- 
ton  and  Shakspeare — to  the  wild  caprices 
of  existing  popular  tradition.  Judging 
from  Ariosto,  and  other  writers  in  prose 
and  poetry,  the  grotesque  seems  rather 
the  product  of  fancy  than  imagination ; 
while  it  abounds  in  Spenser,  there  is 
scarcely  a  trace  of  it  in  the  great  delinea- 
tions of  Milton,  whose  sense  of  sublimity 
was  too  pure  and  powerful  to  delight  in 
pictures  of  mere  wild n ess  and  extrava- 
gance, of  which  the  grotesque  is  the  char- 
acteristic, such  as  the  Giants  and  Lucifer 
of  the  Inferno,  Astolphotfs  Journey  to  the 
Moon,  in  Ariosto. 

In  its  proper  place,  however,  an  intro- 
daction  of  the  grotesque  element  gives  a 
work  of  poetic  fiction  a  singular  charm, 
whether  it  takes  the  form  of  unearthly 
awe  or  humor ;  and  no  where  is  its  spirit 
better  embodied  than  in  the  Walpurgis- 
night  of  Goethe.  Among  the  numerous 
compositions  which  have  been  based  on 
the  legendary  ideal  of  Faust,  we  may  al- 
lude to  the  beautiful  and  fantastic  little 
poem  of  Gautier,  entitled,  Albertus ; 
which,  while  grotesque  in  subject,  and 
full  of  picturesqueness  and  color,  displays 
a  fine,  though,  as  in  the  case  of  most 
French  poets  of  the  new  or  romantic 
school,  a  somewhat  artificial  strain  of  im- 
agination. A  hideous  old  sorceress,  Ve- 
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1  ronica,  becomes  possessed  of  a  demoniac 
desire  to  ruin  a  human  soul.  The  poem 
opens  with  a  description  of  a  summer 
night  in  a  lonely  region,  and  of  the  garret 
in  which  she  lives,  a  gloomy  chamber  in 
the  gable  of  a  tall  and  solitary  Italian- 
esque  old  house.  %  Every  thing  is  minute- 
ly painted ;  the  window  shadowed  by 
lilacs,  through  which  the  green  lizards 
spring  from  branch  to  branch  in  the  warm 
moonlight;  the  old  weeds  on  the  roof; 
the  silvery  tracery  left  by  the  snails  on  the 
moldering  bricks,  etc.,  etc.  The  progress 
of  this  little  drama  is  magical ;  the  time  is 
confined  to  an  hour,  and  the  distant  bell 
in  the  clock-tower  chiming  the  quarters, 
heralds  a  new  scene.  The  witch  has  se- 
lected a  young  painter,  Albert  us,  as  her 
victim ;  as  the  clock  sounds  nine,  she  ut- 
ters an  incantation,  a  spirit  appears  of 
whom  she  demands  that  he  will  change 
her  into  a  young  and  beautiful  woman ; 
the  painter,  led  by  demoniac  power  to 
her  chamber,  becomes  enraptured,  and 
presently  by  repeating  certain  talismanic 
words,  resigns  his  soul  into  her  power. 

Presently  in  the  middle  of  this  singular 
seance,  his  attention  is  drawn  off  by  the 
noise  of  something  beating  against  the 
panes  of  the  window ;  he  looks  out,  and, 
though  it  was  a  summer's  night  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before,  the  ground  is  now  cov- 
ered with  snow,  the  drifts  of  hail  are  seen 
coursing  across  the  desolately  transform- 
ed landscape.  Again  the  clock  chimes; 
and  being  now  thoroughly  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  sorceress,  they  depart  togeth- 
er to  the  Witches'  Sabbath,  held  among 
the  mountains.  Here  it  is  that  Gautier's 
grotesque  fancy  chiefly  displays  itself;  the 
horrible  and  beautiful  sights  that  pass  be- 
fore Albertus,  the  wild  revel,  the  impious 
songs  and  utter  devilry  of  the  scene,  are 
quite  Germanesque.  Suddenly,  and  by 
chance,  as  he  is  whirling  round  in  a  mad- 
dening saraband  with  fiery  figures,  he  ut- 
ters the  name  of  God — and  the  unreal 
world  around  him  vanishes,  the  lightning 
falls  in  revengeful  flashes ;  and  as  the  blue 
morning  breaks  over  the  hill-road,  the 
corpse  of  Albertus  is  found  by  some  early 
peasants. 

This  little  poem  is  full  of  grotesque 
fancy  in  its  sceues,  and  even  language, 
and  it  is  in  treating  such  themes  that 
Goethe  excels.  When,  however,  as  in 
some  of  his  works — such  as  Cromwell — 
— he  attempts  the  pure  sublime,  he  fails  in 
a  disastrous  manner,  and  becomes,  as  it 
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were,  affected  with  goitre  by  ascending 
too  high  into  the  regions  of  grandeur  and 
snows. 

With  the  exception  of  the  epic,  Goethe 
attempted  and  succeeded  in  almost  all 
other  descriptions  of  poetry.  In  his 
dramas,  we  find  his  power  of  drawing 
character  with  a  large  hand  in  the  grand 
outlines  of  Egmont,  his  power  of  invent- 
ing dramatic  incidents  in  Goetz,  and  of 
conceiving  situations  in  Tasso,  whose  ideal 
is  the  contrast  between  the  spirit  of  poetry 
and  that  of  convention ;  but  in  none  of  his 
works  of  this  order  has  he  united  all  the 
elements  of  dramatic  and  poetic  art.  Next 
to  the  Fmist  which,  as  a  conception,  stands 
by  itself,  like  the  Divina  Commedia,  per- 
haps the  finest  of  his  larger  poetic  compo- 
sitions are  the  Roman  Elegies,  in  which 
he  has  embodied  the  antique  Latin  spirit 
with  a  profounder  instinct  than  any  other 
writer,  Shakspeare  excepted.  As  in  the 
Cassar,  Coriolanus,  and  Antony  and 
Cleopatra^  we  gain  a  more  perfect  idea 
of  the  Roman  character  than  we  can  de- 
rive from  ancient  history ;  so  in  those  El- 
egies we  realize  the  Pagan  pastoral  life  of 
old  Italy  far  more  perfectlv  than  from  the 
Virgilian  Eclogues.  Modeled  on  Theo- 
critus, these  latter,  indeed,  are  rather 
Greek  than  Latin,  like  all  the  composi- 
tions of  the  Augustan  period ;  nor  does 
the  true  Roman  spirit  make  its  appearance 
until  the  decline  of  the  empire — the  age  of 
Lucan  and  Tacitus. 

Goethe's  two  journeys  to  Italy  bore 
two  fruits — the  Elegies  and  Venetian  Epi- 
grams ;  the  first  is  redolent  with  the  sen- 
suousness,  passions,  and  pleausance  of 
Pagan  adolescence;  in  these  the  river  of 
life  flows  strong,  sweet,  and  ebullient; 
they  appear  to  have  been  written  with  all 
the  vigor  and  abandon  of  the  imagination, 
tinctured  with  the  bright  associations  and 
glowing  sun  of  the  peninsula.  In  the 
Epigrams,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  the 
play  of  the  matured  reason,  serious,  bril- 
liant, and  ironical;  in  these  the  wine  of 
poesy  has  become  clearer,  bitterer — a  tonic, 
not  an  intoxication.  In  the  Herman  and 
Dorothea  the  old  pastoral  life  of  Germany 
is  exquisitely  portrayed.  As  an  idyllic 
genius,  indeed,  Goethe  has  no  approxi- 
mate rival  among  modern  poets,  except 
Tennyson.  It  is  chiefly  by  Mtust  and  his 
lyrics,  however,  that  he  is  best  known  to 
English  readers,  by  the  Bride  of  Corinth, 
God  and  the  Bayadere,  the  Pisher,  the 


Prophecy  ofBakis —  Qoa\  the  Worlds  and 
the  Soul.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  grace, 
freshness,  and  purity  of  outline  which  dis- 
tinguish those  charming  compositions — 
naturali  pulchritudine  carmen  exsurgit — 
or,  the  simple  melody  in  which  they  are 
evolved,  while,  like  the  lyrical  ballads  of 
Schiller,  Uhland,  and  the  Germans  gener- 
ally, while  embodying  an  incident,  picture, 
or  emotion,  they  have  each  an  inner  spir- 
itual meaning,  like  a  parable— each  is  at 
once  a  little  drama  and  an  allegory.  Many 
of  his  songs,  zinein,  and  fugitive  verses, 
also,  are  full  of  beauty,  wisdom,  and  sng- 
gestiveness. 

Goethe's  labors  in  the  department  of 
prose  fiction  are  too  well  known  to  need 
reference.  Though  sentimentalism  is 
no  longer  the  taste  of  the  day,  as  when 
Werther  appeared,  that  somewhat  wild 
book  has,  at  least,  the  merit  of  originality ; 
several  of  the  scenes,  though  rather  outre 
from  the  intermixture  of  German  homebV 
ness,  still  impress  from  their  poetry,  truth, 
and  pathos;  and  though  the  work  was, 
doubtless,  modeled  on  the  HdoUe,  its 
painting  generally  is  closer  to  nature  than 
that  of  the  Rousseau  romance;  except 
perhaps,  the  lake-scene  in  the  latter.  In 
Wilhelm  Meister,  Goethe  originated  the 
philosophical  novel,  and  this  work,  despite 
the  triviality  of  its  earlier  portions,  and 
its  want  of  construction,  still  retains  a 
prominence  in  a  domain  of  composition 
which  Bulwer  has  so  successfully  culti- 
vated. Many  of  the  delineations  are  true 
creations;  and  while  readers  will  long 
find  an  interest  in  the  ideal  beauty  and 
novelty  of  conception  displayed  in  Miff- 
non,  in  the  wild  graces  and  natural  co- 
quetry of  Phillina,  and  the  antioue  Odys- 
sean  air  and  outline  of  the  old  harper, 
thinkers  will  recur  to  its  later  chapters, 
abounding  as  they  do  in  matured  reflec- 
tion on  many  subjects,  nature,  life,  art, 
education,  etc.  Exclusive  of  his  other 
larger  novels,  Stello  appears  to  us  by 
far  the  best,  though  many  of  his  short 
tales  and  romances  are  charming. 

To  create  and  live  were,  with  Goethe, 
ideas  essentially  connected,  his  long  lift 
was  one  of  work,  unresting,  unhasteningt 
like  the  star  in  his  zinein ;  and  it  was 
thus  he  sought  to  realize  his  conception 
of  deitific  existence  by  keeping  his  own 
in  harmony  with  the  everlasting  product- 
iveness of  nature.  In  one  sense,  Work 
may  have  been  said  to  be  his  god ;  and 
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the  lines  of  the  French  poet,  in  which  its 
perennial  relation  to  the  universe  is  re- 
cognized, his  motto : 

"  La  Travail  est  mon  Dieu :  ]ui  seule  regit  la 

monde. 
II  est  Fame  de  Tout ;  c'est  en  vain  que  tous 

dit, 
Que  les  dieux  sont  a  table,  ou  dorment  dans 

leur  lit — 
tFinterroge  les  Dieux — Pair,  et  la  terre,  et 

Fonde,"  etc. 

Though  turning  every  experience  inter- 
nal and  external  to  account,  it  can  not  be 
said,  as  some  of  his  biographers  have  as- 
serted, that  Goethe's  love  of  art  was 
greater  than  that  of  humanity,  for  no  man 
exhibited  aflectiveness  in  a  more  promi- 
nent and  exalted  degree ;  the  uninterrupt- 
ed exercise  of  his  spiritual  powers,  the 
highest  development  of  creative  law  on 
this  planet,  he  regarded  as  primary,  and 
like  Milton,  the  action  in  poetic  concep- 
tion and  scientific  discovery,  as  constitut- 
ing the  supremest  phase  of  human  life. 
This  stoical  isolation  from  all  that  contri- 
butes to  the  pleasures  and  happiness  of 
ordinary  mortals,  to  insure  creative  spirit- 
ual existence,  or  their  reception  solely  for 
purposes  of  art,  gives  an  air  of  antique 
strength  to  the  character  of  this  modern 
prophet  of  culture — this  sun-born  genius 
of  Light. 

The  versatility  or  comprehensiveness 
which  he  exhibited  in  his  studies,  and  in 
his  reflective  and  creative  labors,  arising 
from  the  synthetic  nature  of  his  intellect, 
characterizes,  also,  the  poet-philosopher  in 
his  speculative  and  religious  aspect.  His 
credo  was  eclectic,  uniting  something  of 
the  physical  worship  of  Paganism  with 
the  moral  worship  of  Christianity,  and  re- 
cognizing as  genuine  only  that  which 
stands  in  harmony  with  the  purest  nature 
and  reason,  and  which  ministered  to  the 
highest  development  of  being. 

"  If  I  am  asked,"  he  once  said,  "whether, 
it  is  my  nature  to  pay  Christ  devout  rev- 
erence, I  say — certainly ;  I  bow  before 
him  as  the  divine  manifestation  of  the 
highest  principle  of  morality.  If  I  am 
asked  whether  it  is  my  nature  to  revere 
the  sun,  I  say,  again,  certainly ;  for  he 
also  is  a  type  of  the  Highest  Being  and 
the  most  powerful  we,  children  of  the 
earth,  are  permitted  to  behold  ;  I  adore  in 
him  the  light  and  productive  power  of 
God,  by  whom  we  and  all  creation  live, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being."    A  pro- 


found conviction  in  the  eternal  duration 
of  the  soul,  naturally  followed  from  his 
view  of  the  eternal  vitality  of  the  universe, 
and  thus  to  him  death  formed  but  the 
point  de  depart  to  other  spheres  of  activi- 
ty and  development.  One  evening,  in 
his  old  a^e,  returning  with  his  secretary 
from  a  drive  through  the  wooded  valley 
of  Rudolstadt,  lie  caused  the  carriage  to 
stop  at  a  place  where  four  roads  met,  to 
enjoy  the  prospect  of  the  red  sun  sinking 
over  the  river  and  distant  hills,  and  shed- 
ding his  tranquil  light  through  the  splen- 
did avenue  of  black  Italian  poplars.  After 
viewing  the  descending  orb  for  some 
time,  turning  to  Eckerman,  he  said,  cheer- 
fully, "When  one  is  seventy  years  old, 
one  can  not  fail  at  times  to  think  of  death. 
The  subject  I  contemplate  in  the  most 
perfect  peace,  for  I  have  a  firm  conviction 
that  the  soul  is  an  existence  of  an  inde- 
structible nature,  whose  working  is  from 
eternity  to  eternity.  It  is  like  yonder  sun, 
which,  to  our  eyes,  indeed,  seems  to  set, 
but  properly  speaking,  never  sets — shining 
on  m  unchangeable  splendor;"  adding 
that  to  him,  the  idea  of  the  soul's  immor- 
tality flowed  from  that  of  its  activity ; 
"  for  if  I  progress  in  intellectual  activity  in 
the  same  proportion  as  my  bodily  tene- 
ment weakens,  nature  thereby  seems  to 
pledge  herself  to  bring  me  into  a  state  of 
existence  more  suitable  to  the  ripe  state 
of  my  inward  man." 

Although  the  lives  of  poets  and  philoso- 
phers generally  are  little  marked  by  varie- 
ty, Goethe's  biography — a  panorama  of 
eighty-one  years — presents  many  vistas, 
unfolding  situations  which  are  not  a  little 
interesting  in  a  picturesque  point  of  view. 
Now  we  get  a  glimpse  of  him  as  a  child, 
when,  in  the  ripe  harvest-time,  his  parents 
took  him  out  to  spend  an  evening  in  the 
fields ;  where,  with  his  comrades,  a  little 
drama  was  extemporized  among  the  corn- 
sheaves,  interspersed  with  6ongs,  and  ter- 
minating with  a  feast  and  dance  in  the  au- 
tumn moonlight.  Now  as  a  youth  of 
twenty,  during  his  residence  at  Stras- 
bourg, where  he  and  his  companions  were 
accustomed  to  assemble  in  the  evening 
upon  the  broad  and  lofty  gallery  of  the  ca- 
thedral, to  salute  the  setting  sun  with 
brimming  goblets  of  Rhine  wine,  the  calm 
landscape  stretching  for  miles  before 
them,  as  they  pointed  out  the  several 
spots  which  memory  had  endeared  to 
each.  Later,  during  his  Italian  travels,  we 
see  him  rambling  in  meditative  trance 
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now,  amid  the  starlit  ruins  of  Rome — 
now,  floating  amid  the  serenade  rippling 
night  of  the  Venetian  sea  in  the  gondola, 
from  which,  in  one  of  the  Venetian  epi- 
grams, he  afterward  shaped  the  following 
striking  image :  "  This  gondola,  with  its 
warm-cushioned  cabin  and  black  roof,  re- 
sembles both  a  cradle  and  a  coffin ;  thus 
it  is  with  us,  between  both,  we  float 
thoughtlessly  along  the  grand  canal  of 
life ;  now,  on  some  warm  Sicilian  morn- 
ing, botanizing  amid  the  verdurous  and 
leaf-colored  ruins  of  Arigentum — now, 
mingling  in  the  careless  summer  life  of 
Naples.  Still  later,  may  be  noted  the  in- 
terview between  him  and  Schiller,  on  the 
night  of  the  thirty-first  of  December, 
1799,  when  the  two  poets  met  to  celebrate 
the  sinking  sun  of  the  departing  century. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  interesting 
picture,  is  that  which  Goethe  has  painted 
of  himself  in  his  eighty-first  year ;  when, 
in  the  summer,  having  removed  for  a  time 
into  a  rural  region,  some  distance  from 
Weimar,  he  wrote  to  Eckerman :  "  I  en- 
joy here  both  good  days  and  good  nights. 
Often,  before  dawn,  I  am  already  awake, 
and  lie  down  by  the  open  window  to  en- 
joy the  splendor  of  the  three  planets 
which  are  at  present  to  be  seen,  and  to  re- 
fresh myself  with  the  increasing  brilliancy 
of  the  morning  red.  I  pass  almost  the 
whole  day  in  the  open  air,  and  hold  spirit- 
ual communion  with  the  tendrils  or  the 
vine,  which  say  good  things  to  me,  and 
of  which  I  could  tell  you  wonders.    I  also 


write  poems  again,  which  are  not  bad; 
and  if  it  were  permitted  me,  I  should  like 
always  to  remain  in  this  situation."  Many 
of  the  conversations  and  situations  in  the 
poet's  biography  have  a  relation  to  the 
sim ;  and  in  some  of  the  most  striking  of 
the  latter,  the  figure  of  this  worshiper  of 
light  and  the  glorious  orb,  appear  in  ap- 
propriate juxtaposition  and  companion- 
ship. On  the  morning  of  his*  death,  just 
as  he  had  finished  his  last  labor — the  com- 
mentary on  the  zoological  dispute  between 
Cuvier  and  Gregory  St.  Hilaire,  he  was 
seated  at  his  study-window,  rejoicing  m 
the  renewal  of  spring,  already  animating 
the  barren  earth  with  leaf,  and  flower,  ana 
song,  and  anticipating  a  renewal  of  life 
with  the  renewea  vitality  of  the  year.  He 
was  gazing  at  the  rising  orb,  when  sud« 
denly  the  shadow  touched  him ;  he  fell 
senseless  on  the  sofa  at  the  casement  over- 
looking the  hedges  of  rose-trees,  which 
were  trained  around  its  sides,  his  grand- 
child watching  and  ministering  to  him 
while  life  remained.  For  a  time  visions 
passed  before  him,  as  his  fragmentary 
murmurs  indicated ;  then  the  pulse  began 
to  ebb,  the  breath  grew  faint;  he  instinct- 
ively arranged  himself  on  the  couch,  so  M 
to  front  the  rising  sun ;  as  the  shadows  of 
death  gathered,  he  was  heard  to  murmur, 
"More  light,  more  light!"  and  in  this 
prayer,  so  cognate  with  his  genius,  passed 
away,  like  Frederic  the  Great,  and  other 
eagle-souls  of  the  earth,  gazing  on  the 


sun. 


i  m  i     i  *  t 
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THE       REIGN       OF       TERROR.* 


It  has  been  said  of  the  French,  by  one  who 
was  no  flatterer  of  people  or  parties,  that 
they  partake  of  the  character  of  the  monkey 
ami  the  tiger ;  and  the  scene  enacted  at  the 
Assembly  on  the  seventh  of  July,  and  im- 
mortalized under  tho  name  of  the  "  Bai- 
ser  Lamourette,"  or  Lamourette's  kiss- 
ing incident  would  certainly  vindicate  the 
cynical  aspersion.  Lamourette,  Bishop  of 
Lyons,  rose  upon  that  occasion,  and,  with 

*  Concluded  from  page  188. 


a  mild  unctuous  voice,  declared  that  at  the 
moment  that  measures  were  being  pro- 
posed to  save  the  country  the  best  thing 
to  do  would  be  to  cut  off  all  chances  of 
danger  by  the  root,  by  a  general  union  of 
parties — of  free  men  equallyoppoeed  to 
feudalism  and  to  anarchy.  When  foreign 
countries  saw  France  united,  they  would 
hesitate,  and  France  would  be  saved. 

A  prey  to  an  indescribable  enthusiasm, 
in  the  extreme  pleasure  of  a  loophole  to 
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their  fear 8  having  suddenly  presented  itself, 
the  whole  Assembly  rose  up;  the  Left 
descended  towards  the  Right,  the  Right 
stepped  forward  to  meet  the  Left.  Jan- 
court  embraced  Merlin ;  Dumas,  Basire ; 
Albitte,  Ramond  ;  Gensonn6,  Calvat ; 
Gentz,  Chabot ;  those  most  hostile  to  one 
another  shook  hands  and  fraternized. 
Even  Pastoret  and  Condorcet,  who  that 
Tery  morning  had  exchanged  the  most 
acrimonious  epithets  in  their  respective 
journals,  fell  into  one  another's  arms !  The 
Bang  himself  was  sent  for  to  participate  in 
the  universal  joy,  and  to  complete  the 
touching  scene.  Shouts  of  "  Vive  le  Roi" 
mingled  with  those  of  "  Vive  la  nation,"  and 
enthusiasm  was  at  its  culminating  point. 

Alas  !  the  illusion  was  but  of  brief 
duration.  The  factions  were  no  longer 
open  to  conciliation.  The  leaders  of  the 
Jacobins  —  Danton,  Robespierre,  Collot 
d'Herbois,  and  other** — designated  the 
u  Baiser  Lamourette"  as  the  kiss  of  Judas, 
and  the  whole  scene  became  a  matter  of 
ridicule.  An  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Council-General  of  the  Department  to 
depose  the  Mayor,  Petion,  and  the  Pro- 
cureur,  Manuel,  sufficed  to  arouse  all  the 
most  virulent  passions  of  old.  This  deposi- 
tion had  been  demanded  on  account  of  the 
part  taken  by  these  two  officials  in  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Tuileries  on  the  twentieth  of 
June.  The  King  referred  the  question  to 
the  Assembly,  which  was  no  longer  in  the 
same  temper  as  it  had  been  in  the  morning, 
when,  according  to  Roederer,  "  the  revolu- 
tion had  been  consummated  by  the  Baiser 
Lamourette."  News  had  arrived  that  the 
Royalists  had  occupied  Jales  and  the 
chateau  of  Bannes.  The  cry  of  the  country 
in  danger  was  once  more  raised.  The 
ministers  gave  in  their  resignation.  The 
sans-culottes  appeared  at  the  bar,  many  of 
them  with  their  shovels  on  their  shoulders 
and  their  hods  on  their  backs.  Masuyer, 
the  Girondist,  (who  was  condemned  to 
death  the  twenty-ninth  Ventose,  An.  II.,) 
denounced  the  Council  of  the  Justices  of 
Peace  as  a  "  tribunal  de  sang."  On  the 
twelth  a  royal  message  confirmed  the 
suspension  of  the  Mayor  and  of  the  Pro- 
cnreur.  Delfau,  Dalmas,  Daverhoult,  (a 
Belgian  colonel,  who,  disgusted  at  the 
violence  of  the  Mountain,  withdrew  from 
the  Assembly,  and  shot  himself  in  conse- 
quence of  the  events  of  the  tenth  of 
August,}  and  a  few  other  Girondists,  sup- 
ported the  King,  but  the  Assembly  decreed 
the  suspension  to  be  removed. 


The  next  day,  the  fourteenth,  the  festival 
of  the  "  Federation"  was  celebrated. 
Petion  appeared  in  triumph,  dragging,  as 
it  were,  Louis  XVI.  behind  his  car.  It 
was  the  last  in  which  royalty  appeared 
before  it  full  under  the  demagogue  axe. 
The  Marseillais  who  were  among  the 
Federals  had  sent  in  an  address,  which 
was  the  programme  for  the  tenth  of 
August.  "  A  hereditary  royalty,"  it  said, 
"  consecrated  in  favor  of  a  perjured  race, 
is  a  privilege  subversive  of  liberty  ;"  and 
it  added,  "  let  the  executive  power  be 
named  and  deposed  by  the  people,  like  all 
the  other  functionaries."  Martin  of  Mar- 
seilles denounced  the  address  as  the  work 
of  a  faction,  but  in  vain.  The  King 
appeared  on  the  altar  of  the  country,  in 
the  words  of  Madame  de  Stael,  like  a 
victim  voluntarily  presenting  himself  to 
the  sacrifice.  All  the  honors  of  the  day 
were  given  to  Petion — the  real  king  of  the 
moment.  "  Petion  or  death !"  was  shouted 
on  all  sides,  inscribed  on  the  banners,  or 
written  in  chalk  on  the  hats.  The  very 
same  day,  a  year  afterwards,  the  same 
populace  were  shouting :  "  Death  to 
Petion !"     So  much  for  mob  popularity. 

The  Jacobins,  aware  that  La  Fayette 
stood  in  the  way  of  their  designs,  sought 
to  bring  him  under  the  ban  of  public  ac- 
cusation. The  arrival  of  Marshal  Luckner 
presented  them  with  the  wished-for  op- 
portunity. It  was  eliminated  from  the 
Marshal  that  La  Fayette  had  wished  to 
march  the  army  to  Paris,  to  the  assistance 
of  the  King  in  danger.  A  temporary  in- 
vasion of  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  by 
the  insurgents,  whose  delight  it  was  to 
sing  to  the  Queen, 

"  Madtpne  Veto  avait  prom  is, 
De  faire  egorger  tout  Paris," 

put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings  on  the  twen- 
ty-first of  July,  but  they  were  resumed 
the  next  day,  and  continued  on  the  twen- 
ty-eighth, by  which  time  a  letter  had  come 
from  La  Fayette,  denying  the  charge  in 
the  most  explicit  manner.  Marshal  Luck- 
ner was  aho  obliged  to  retract  his  state- 
ment. 

The  Assembly  had  declared  the  country 
in  danger  on  the  eleventh  of  July,  but  the 
decree  was  not  publicly  promulgated  till 
the  twenty-second  ana  twenty-third,  on 
which  days  it  was  announced  by  the  omi- 
nous discharge  of  guns  on  the  Pont-Neuf 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.    Drums 
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were  beat,  processions  paraded  the  streets, 
and  temporary  amphitheaters,  decorated 
with  the  tricolor  flag  and  crowns  of  oak- 
leaves,  were  raised  to  enroll  volunteers. 
Robespierre  and  Dan  ton  declared  that 
before  troubling  themselves  with  repelling 
the  enemy  that  was  without^  "  the  traitor 
whose  existence  threatened  the  tranquillity 
of  France  must  be  punished."  The  Fed- 
erals from  the  departments  seconded  this 
revolutionary  programme,  and  openly  de- 
manded the  deposition  of  the  King.  A 
central  council  of  Federals  was  constituted, 
which  soon  became  a  focus  of  insurrec- 
tion, where  even  the  decrees  of  the  As- 
sembly were  disregarded. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  July  a  popular 
banquet  was  organized  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Bastille,  in  the  hopes  of  fomenting  an  in- 
surrection. Santerre,  Lazouski,  Fournier 
the  American,  Vaugeois,  Westermann, 
Carra,  Guillaume,  and  other  chiefs  of  the 
insurrection,  were  assembled  at  the  public- 
house  called  the  Golden  Sun,  opposite  to 
the  Bastille.  A  project  of  attack  upon 
the  Tuileries  was  discussed,  but  Mandat, 
commandant  of  the  National  Guard,  hav- 
ing collected  some  six  or  seven  thousand 
men  for  the  defense  of  the  place,  Petion 
deemed  it  wise  to  announce  that  every 
precaution  had  been  taken,  and  the  insur- 
gents had  better  disperse,  which  they  did, 
after  dancing  a  few  civic  dances  and  sing- 
ing as  many  revolutionary  songs.  The 
?lot  failed,  but  it  left  anew  sore  behind  it. 
'he  Assembly  decreed  the  next  day  the 
establishment  of  a  council  of  surveillance 
to  assist  the  Municipality,  which,  estab- 
lished after  the  tenth  of  August,  filled  the 
prisons  with  pretended  suspicious  persons, 
and  had  them  massacred  on  the  second  of 
September.  "  Demagogy,"  s^ays  M.  Mor- 
timer Ternaux,  "  invariably  proceeds  after 
one  fashion ;  it  begins  by  lying  and  calum- 
niating, and  it  ends  by  imprisonments  and 
assassinations." 

Petion  and  Manuel  had  been  for  a  long 
time  past  busy  organizing  the  tumultuous 
and  disordered  Sections  of  Paris.  A  cen- 
tral office  of  correspondence  was  establish- 
ed on  the  seventeenth  of  July  by  a  muni- 
cipal decree  for  the  Forty-eight  Sections. 
It  held  its  meetings  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
Forty-eight  deputies  had  to  attend  every 
day  to  communicate  what  had  passed  in 
their  Sections,  and  to  hear  what  had  been 
adopted  by  the  others.  Thirty-two  Sec- 
tions responded  at  once  to  the  municipal 
appeal.    Others  only  joined  later.    Thus 


a  new  power,  without  rules,  responsibility, 
or  guarantee,  was  established  in  the  city, 
and  that  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Assembly  or  of  the  Executive.  "Worse 
than  all,  they  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
right  of  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Paris.  Thanks  to  the  establishment 
of  this  central  office,  the  revolutionary 
movement  was  generalized.  If  an  insur- 
rectionary movement  manifested  itself  in 
one  section,  it  was  as  quickly  adopted 
and  often  amplified  by  the  remainder. 
The  Section  of  the  Lombards,  for  exam- 
ple, advocated  the  formation  of  a  camp  at 
Paris,  and  not  only  was  the  question  of 
the  forfeiture  of  the  crown  discussed,  but 
Robespierre  took  the  lead  in  his  dab  or 
section  of  the  Rue  Saint-Honore,  in  debat- 
ing what  kind  of  government  should  suc- 
ceed that  of  the  King. 

We  shall  see  as  we  proceed  that  a  most 
remarkable  retributive  justice  awaited 
the  greater  number  of  the  originators  and 
actors  in  the  revolution  of  1792.  The 
fate  of  most  of  the  commissaries  of  Sec- 
tions, who,  next  after  the  club  of  Jacobins, 
played  the  most  important  part  in  instigat- 
ing insurrection  and  murder,  was  peculiar- 
ly remarkable  in  this  point  of  view — one 
which  we  have  not  seen  eliminated  before. 
There  were,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  only 
three  commissaries  to  each  Section.  Few 
but  were  arrested  at  one  time  or  other  by 
the  terrible  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  the  secret  yet  pow- 
erful conspirator  Robespierre,  and  to  which 
the  Convention  had  delegated  its  sover- 
eign powers.  Deltroit,  commissary  for 
the  Section  of  the  Louvre,  was  guillotined 
in  company  with  Robespierre  himself  un- 
der the  number  26G5.  Dervieux,  an  ad- 
vocate and  commissary  for  the  Section  of 
the  uPostes,"  perished  the  same  day  as 
No.  2697.  Hebert,  journalist,  was  guillo- 
tined as  No.  505,  when  thirty-five  years  of 
age.  L'Huillier,  a  solicitor,  committed 
suicide  at  Sainte-Pelagic.  He  was  one  of 
the  three  representatives  of  the  terrible 
Section  of  Mauconseil.  Jerome,  Section 
Arcis,  suffered  as  an  accomplice  of  Robes- 
pierre. Faro,  an  artist,  Section  Poisson- 
niere,  was  guillotined  as  No.  2673,  at 
thirty-one  years  of  age  ;  and  Pelletier, 
wine-merchant  of  the  same  Section,  met 
the  same  fate,  as  No.  2671.  Individuals 
were,  indeed,  only  known  as  numbers  on 
the  scaffold.  Bernard,  a  married  priest  of 
Sainte-Marguerite,  Section  Montreuil,  waa 
decapitated  as  No.  2645 ;  Turlot,  of  the 
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same  Section,  as  No.  2738.  This  is  the 
second  instance  of  two  commissaries  out 
of  three  having  perished  on  that  scaffold 
which  they  so  materially  assisted  in  raising. 
Simon,  shoemaker,  of  the  Section  Theatre 
Francais,  jailer  and  preceptor  to  Louis 
XVIL,  was  guillotined  under  No.  2650. 
Gobeau,  Solicitor,  Section  Croix  Rouge, 
perished  as  No.  2648 ;  Bigaut,  artist,  Sec- 
tion Sainte-Genevieve,  as  No.  2667.  Mer- 
cier,  bookseller,  Section  of  the  Gobelins, 
was  guillotined  as  No.  2676.  Thus,  of 
eighty-two  persons  who  figured  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  on  the  nights  of  the 
ninth  and  tenth  of  August  as  commis- 
saries of  Sections,  eleven  perished  on 
the  scaffold,  and  three  others  came  to  an 
untimely  end. 

The  arrival  of  the  battalion  of  Mar- 
seillais  at  Charenton  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  July  had  a  marked  influence  upon  the 
progress  of  events.  M.  Ternaux  describes 
these  so-called  Marseillais  as  "  des  bandits 
erne  rites,"  expedited  by  the  revolutionary 
societies  of  the  South  to  overthrow  the 
constitution,  and  plunge  France  into  anar 
chy  and  disorder.  Even  ultra-revolution- 
ary historians,  as  M.  Louis  Blanc,  calls 
them  "  intrepid  adventurers,"  and  M. 
Michelet  speaks  of  some  as  "fait  au 
sang,9'  "  tres  endurcis,"  "  rudes  hommes 
des  peuple,"  "  sans  peur  ni  pitie  ;"  and  of 
others  as  young  people  "dans  leur  pre- 
mier acces  de  fureur  et  de  fanaticisme," 
44  vouees  au  vertige,  telles  qu'on  ne'en  voit 
guere  de  pareilles  que  sous  ce  violent  cli- 
mat."  The  national  hymn  called  "La 
Marseillaise"  had  nothing  to  do  with  these 
banditti ;  it  was  improvised  at  Strasburg 
by  Rouget  de  Lisle,  and  was  first  chanted 
at  the  house  of  the  Mayor  Dietrich,  who . 
was  afterward  executed  upon  the  declara- 
tion of  two  apostate  priests,  Philibert 
Simond  and  Euloge  Schneider,  both  of 
whom  soon  followed  their  victim  to  the 
scaffold. 

Two  young  Marseillais,  Rebecqui  and 
Barbaroux,  who  had  been  some  time  in 
Paris,  went  forth  to  meet  the  battalion 
accompanied  by  Fournier,  the  American. 
Rebecqui  drowned  himself  in  the  port  of 
Marseilles  to  escape  the  "  sbires"  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety ;  Barbaroux 
was  guillotined  at  Bordeaux,  after  •  being 
taken  out  of  a  ditch  where  he  lay  wound- 
ed in  an  attempt  to  shoot  himself.  A  plan 
was  concocted,  the  details  of  which  are 
given  by  M.  Ternaux  from  the  Memoirea 
de  Barbaroux,  to  invade  the  Tuileries  the 


next  day ;  but  it  failed  on  the  thirtieth  as 
it  had  failed  on  the  twenty-sixth,  from  the 
auxiliaries  not  coming  to  their  posts.  The 
Marseillais,  about  dye  hundred  and  sixteen 
in  number,  were  only  received  by  two 
hundred  Federals,  and  some  couple  of 
dozen  Parisians  with  pikes  and  cutlasses. 
They  were,  however,  further  welcomed  by 
a  group  of  Jacobins  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Bastille,  and  afterward  refreshed  at  a 
cabaret  in  the  Champs  Elysees.  Unfor- 
tunately, some  grenadiers  of  the  battalion 
of  National  Guard,  Filles  Saint-Thomas, 
were  dining  at  a  traiteur's  close  by,  and  a 
quarrel  ensued,  in  which  several  were 
grievously  wounded  and  one  killed.  Thus 
did  the  Marseillais  inaugurate  their  first 
day  in  Paris !  The  matter  was  brought 
before  the  Assembly,  but  as  usual  denied 
and  scouted  by  the  Mountain. 

On  the  second  of  August  the  Marseil- 
lais presented  themselves  before  the  As- 
sembly to  notify  their  arrival  in  an  official 
manner,  and  to  demand  vengeance  against 
their  adversaries.  At  the  same  tumultu- 
ous assembly  a  crowd  of  men  and  women 
invaded  the  bar,  declaring  that  one  hund- 
red and  seventy  Federals  had  been  poi- 
soned at  Soissons,and  seven  hundred  sent 
to  the  hospitals.  The  act,  they  averred, 
had  been  committed  by  the  "  aristocrats, * ' 
and  they  added :  "If  we  had  only  exter- 
minated them  to  the  very  last  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution,  it  would 
have  been  now  completed,  and  the  coun- 
try would  not  be  in  danger !"  Next  day 
it  was  ascertained  that  not  one  Federal 
had  been  poisoned,  and  that  the  rumor 
had  originated  from  some  broken  glass 
having  become  accidentally  mixed  with 
the  bread. 

Every  thing,  indeed,  was  now  trouble, 
anarchy,  and  confusion  in  the  Assembly, 
in  Paris,  and  all  over  France.  Serious 
disorders  manifested  themselves  in  every 
direction.  It  was  under  such  circum- 
stances that  appeared  the  manifesto  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick-Luneburg,  declaring 
it  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  of  the  King  of  Prussia  to 
vindicate  the  rights  of  royalty  in  France, 
to  reestablish  order,  and,  if  opposed,  to 
punish  summarily  the  guilty.  M.  Ternaux 
denounces  the  manifesto  as  a  "  signal 
monument  of  folly."  It  certainly  was  not 
wise,  for  the  Austrians  and  Prussians  not 
having  been  able  to  carry  out  their  pro- 
gramme, their  intervention  materially  af- 
fected the  safety  of  the  King  and  (jueen. 
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But  had  Providence  ordained  otherwise, 
and  they  had  succeeded,  the  lives  of  the 
King  and  Queen  would  have  been  saved, 
royalty  and  constitutionalism  reestab- 
lished on  a  sound  basis,  anarchy  and  re- 
bellion put  down,  and  myriads  of  lives  af- 
terward sacrificed  on  the  field  of  battle 
and  the  scaffold  have  been  spared.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  in  its  intentions,  at  all 
events,  so  bad  as  French  historians — even 
to  M.  Ternaux — unite  to  represent  it  to 
have  been. 

The  King  addressed  the  Assembly,  de- 
claring that  he  remained  faithful  to  the 
constitution,  that  he  would  not  receive 
the  law  from  foreigners,  and  that  he 
would  maintain  with  his  last  breath  the 
national  independence.  He  even  implored 
the  love  of  his  people,  but  the  Mountain 
had  no  sympatny.  Petion  appeared  at 
the  head  of  a  deputation  from  the  central 
committee  of  the  Sections,  demanding 
"  the  dismissal  of  the  chief  of  the  execu- 
tive power."  The  address  was  referred  to 
an  extraordinary  commission,  and  the  As- 
sembly now  first  began  to  be  seriously 
damaged  in  the  opinion  of  the  insurgents. 
This  feeling  of  exasperation  was  further 
increased  by  their  dismissing  the  celebrat- 
ed decree  Mauconseil,  (one  of  the  Sections 
of  Paris,)  which  declared  Louis  XVI.  to 
be  no  longer  King  of  the  French.  It  is 
another  remarkable  instance  of  retributive 
jnstice  that  the  only  two  persons  who 
signed  this  decree — Lechenard,  president, 
and  Bergot,  secretary — perished  afterward 
on  the  scaffold,  one  as  No.  2737,  the  other 
as  No.  2695. 

On  the  fourth  of  August  the  Section  of 
Gravilliers  declared  to  the  Assembly  that 
if  it  would  not  save  the  country,  the^ 
would  have  to  take  upon  themselves  that 
onerous  duty!  But  on  the  fifth  some 
slight  signs  of  reaction  manifested  them- 
selves. The  Section  of  the  Bibliotheque 
declared  to  the  Assembly  that  they  took 
no  part  in  the  unconstitutional  decree  of 
the  Section  Mauconseil  and  the  Section 
of  the  Arsenal,  led  by  the  celebrated 
chemist  Lavoisier,  denounced  the  docu- 
ment as  a  ridiculous  and  absurd  manifesto) 
representing  the  folly  of  a  handful  of  an- 
archists as  the  language  of  a  whole  popu- 
lation. The  courage  of  the  Girondists 
was  so  enhanced  bv  this  action  of  two  of 
the  Sections,  that  they  actually  declined 
to  permit  the  delegates  of  the  Sections 
who  approved  of  the  Mauconseil  decree 
and  their  friends  to  defile  before  them,  and  ' 


resolved  upon  admitting  only  twenty  de- 
puties. They  then  separated,  says  M. 
Ternaux,  proud  of  this  signal  act  of  inde- 
pendence, and  believing  that  they  had 
saved  the  country ! 

Among  the  various  propositions  which 
emanated  from  those  fertile  hotbeds  of 
sedition,  the  Sections,  was  one  from  that 
of  the  Gobelins,  that  the  Swiss  Guard 
should  be  dismissed  from  the  Tuile» 
ries,  and  a  camp  formed  there  instead. 
The  municipality  expressed  itself  in"  favor 
of  a  certain  number  of  citizens  belonging 
to  different  battalions  of  the  National 
Guard  taking  their  turn  of  service  at  the 
palace.  The  Sections  demanded  a  new 
staff,  that  no  orders  should  be  obeyed  save 
such  as  came  from  the  civil  authority,  that 
the  field-pieces  belonging  to  the  sixty 
battalions  should  be  distributed  among 
the  Sections,  and  that  select  companies 
should  be  suppressed  as  being  contrary  to 
equality.  Some  of  the  grenadiers  had 
even  set  an  example  to  the  same  effect  by 
disembarrassing  themselves  of  their  epau- 
lets and  shakos,  and  hoisting  the  red  cup* 
One  of  the  most  violent  of  these  fanatic*, 
Marino,  was  a  victim  of  the  sanguinary 
drama  known  as  that  of  the  "  chemises 
rouges,"  because  its  victims  were  led  to 
the  scaffold  in  a  dress  which  had  previously 
been  reserved  for  parricides  and  regicides. 

The  permanence  of  the  Sections,  finally 
conceded  in  a  moment  of  weakness  by  the 
Assembly,  contributed  materially  to  exalt 
the  fever  of  agitation  which  had  taken 
possession  of  the  populace  of  Paris.  This 
permanence  became  the  signal  for  the  most 
frightful  anarchy.  Decrees  supposed  to 
represent  the  opinion  of  the  people  were 
thus  passed  at  any  hour  of  day  or  night* 
when  perhaps  only  two  or  three  conspira- 
tors were  present,  who  improvised  a 
president  and  a  secretary,  or  registrar, 
among  themselves.  When  the  Jacobins 
wanted  a  vote  from  a  Section,  in  order, 
according  to  the  expression  of  the  day 
"la  mettre  au  pas,"  they  dispatched 
emissaries,  men  without  a  home,  even 
women  and  children,  in  order  to  constitute 
a  majority.  "  The  plebiscites,"  M.  Ternaux 
says,  "  bronght  to  the  bar  of  the  national 
representatives  in  the  name  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Paris  were  only  vain  phantasma- 
goria, prepared  by  skillful  and  audacious 
scene-shifters." 

The  Assembly  having  had  the  courage 
to  reject  the  motion  for  the  accusation  of 
La  Fayette  by  a  majority  of  four  hundred 
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and  six  against  two  hundred  and  twenty 
four,  they  were  insulted  and  grossly  mal- 
treated on  leaving  the  Chambers.  The 
next  day  Girardin  complained  of  having 
been  struck  by  insurgents  in  red  caps. 

u  Where  were  you  struck  ?"  ironically 
shouted  the  Mountain. 

u  Behind,"  replied  Girardin  ;  "  do  assas- 
sins ever  strike  elsewhere?" 

The  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  were 
going  on  amidst  the  usual  interruptions, 
exclamations,  insults,  applause,  and  bowl- 
ings, when  Roederer  appeared  at  the  bar 
to  announce  that  the  insurrection  was 
ready,  and  that  the  Section  of  Quinze- 
Vingts  had  decided  that  it  should  com- 
mence at  midnight  at  the  sound  of  the 
alarm-bell  and  the  beating  of  drums,  if 
the  Assembly  had  not  voted  the  downfall 
of  the  monarchy  before  that  time  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  announced  that  precau- 
tions had  been  taken,  and  reserves  had 
been  established  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel 
and  the  Place  Louis  XV.  Mandat  declared 
that  the  National  Guard  could  be  depend- 
ed upon.  Petion  assured  the  meeting 
that  he  was  prepared  to  bear  the  responsi- 
bility which  the  law  imposed  upon  him, 
and,  thus  falsely  reassured,  the  deputies 
withdrew  at  seven  in  the  evening,  leaving 
the  field  open  to  the  insurgents. 

Historians  have  generally  admitted  that 
the  events  of  the  tenth  of  August,  1792, 
have  been  more  disfigured  by  misrepre- 
sentations than  any  others  of  ancient  or 
modern  times.  It  has,  in  the  words  of 
Michelet,  been  buried  under  falsehoods  as 
deep  as  many  alluvial  deposits.  We  have 
at  least  the  novelty  of  following  now  the 
details  accumulated  by  one  who  has  no 
regard  for  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
past,  and  who  fears  not  to  dissipate  the 
monstrous  exaggerations  of  the  day. 

The  general  in  command  of  the  National 
Guard  on  that  day  was  Mandat,  formerly 
a  captain  of  the  French  Guard  ;  a  brave 
soldier,  and  faithful  to  his  oath,  he  was 
prepared  to  defend  the  inviolability  of  the 
house  and  person  of  the  King  to  death. 
Unfortunately,  he  could  not  augment  the 
ordinary  service  without  the  authority  of 
the  Mayor  of  Paris,  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  the  arch-conspirator 
Petion  was  induced  to  permit  any  increase 
in  the  forces  charged  with  insuring  the 
safety  of  the  approaches  to  the  palace. 
The  troops  were  under  the  command  of 
Marshal  do  Boisseau,  but  he  had  only 
under  his  orders  nine  hundred  mounted 


gendarmerie  and  about  thirty  on  foot. 
There  were  no  regiments  of  the  line,  no 
cavalry,  or  artillery  in  Paris.  The  Swiss, 
about  nine  hundred  and  fifty  strong,  bad 
their  own  officers.  Neither  gendarmerie 
nor  National  Guard  could  be  depended 
upon.  Petion  was  to  have  a  guard  of 
insurgents  posted  at  the  mayoralty  to 
prevent  his  going  out !  This  had  been  an 
understood  thing  for  some  days  previously. 
But  having  gone  first  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
he  was  detained  by  the  other  members  of 
the  Municipality,  who  insisted  upon  his 
going  to  the  Tuileries,  where  his  duty 
called  him.  Arrived  there,  Mandat  in- 
quired abruptly  how  it  was  that  cartridges 
were  refused  to  the  National  Guard,  whilst 
they  were  freely  distributed  to  the  Mar- 
seillais  ?  "  Because,"  replied  the  traitor, 
"  you  were  not  in  the  rule  when  you  asked 
for  them." 

It  was  a  splendid  night,  and  its  calmness 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  febrile  agita- 
tion of  the  populace.  The  Rue  du  Fau- 
bourg Saint- Antoine  was  illuminated  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  The  Section  of 
Quinze-Vingt  which  deliberated  in  that 
street  had  hoped  to  gather  the  other 
Sections  around  it,  but  finding  by  eleven 
o'clock  that  this  did  not  answer,  it  entered 
into  communication  with  the  central  com- 
mittee at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  At  midnight, 
the  alarm-bells  of  the  churches  within  the 
influence  of  the  Sections,  Gravilliers  Lom- 
bards, and  Mauconseil,  began  to  ring,  and 
the  drums  to  beat.  The  "  generate"  for 
the  insurgents,  the  "  rappel"  for  legal  re- 
sistance. Some  battalions  of  troops  took 
their  way  to  the  Tuileries,  some  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  others  remained  in  their 
quarters.  There  was  no  order  or  d  iscipline, 
no  head  to  direct. 

The  Sections  had  assembled  at  the 
H6tel  de  Ville  at  two  in  the  morning. 
Huguenin,  president  of  Quinze-Vingts, 
was  called  to  the  chair;  Tallien  was  ap- 
pointed secretary ;  Robespierre,  Fabre 
d'Eglantine,  and  Billaud  -  Varennes  did 
not  make  their  appearance  until  the 
ensuing  day.  Danton,  who,  after  the 
victory,  appeared  at  the  bead  of  a  battalion 
of  Marseulais  with  a  great  sword,  as  if  he 
had  been  the  hero  of  the  day,  went  to  bed. 
Camille  Desmoulins  followed  his  example. 
Marat  hid  himself  in  a  cellar,  which  had 
before  answered  the  purposes  of  a  place  of 
refuge. 

Mandat  had  posted  National  Guards  at 
the  bridges,*  to  prevent  the  insurgents  of 
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the  two  sides  reinforcing  one  another. 
The  Pont-Neuf  was  intrusted  to  the  battal- 
ion of  Henry  IV.,  commanded  by  Robert. 
One  or  two  strange-looking  insurgents 
appeared  at  midnight  to  fire  the  cannons. 
They  were  at  once  arrested.  Soon  after- 
ward, however,  three  municipal  officers, 
with  their  scarfs,  Osselin,  Hu,  and  Bau- 
douin,  came  with  orders  sismed  by  Cousin, 
President  of  the  Council-General,  to  give 
up  the  guns  and  the  prisoners.  Osselin, 
a  lawyer,  was  executed  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  June,  1794 ;  IIu,  a  grocer,  was  im- 
prisoned ;  Baudouin  had  the  good  sense 
to  withdraw  from  interference  in  political 
matters,  and  thus  probably  saved  himself 
from  a  just  retribution. 

The  Assembly  had  met  at  eleven  o'clock 
at  night  under  the  presidency  of  Pastoret, 
to  receive  deputations  from  the  Sections 
and  from  the  Municipality.  Petion,  dis- 
liking his  situation  at  the  Tuileries,  had 
urged  his  friends  to  claim  him,  and  the 
word  had  gone  abroad  that  "  the  life  of 
the  Mayor  was  in  danger."  Even  the 
Municipality  interfered  in  his  favor,  and 
demanded  that  the  Assembly  should,  to 
deliver  him  from  his  enemies,  summons 
him  to  their  bar.  Petion  liimself  was  all 
the  time  quietly  promenading  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Tuileries.  He  had  reentered 
the  palace  when  the  message  came  sum- 
moning him  to  the  Assembly,  to  his  great 
delight.  He  declared  in  his  Memoirs, 
that  had  he  remained  in  the  Tuileries  he 
would  have  been  assassinated.  Such  an 
idea  must  have  originated  only  in  conscious 
guilt.  Yet  it  was  inscribed  on  one  of  the 
nags  that  floated  from  the  dome  of  the 
palace  after  the  victory,  "  Here  the  Mayor 
of  Paris  was  about  to  be  assassinated  on 
the  night  of  the  ninth  to  the  tenth." 

The  royal  family  wTere,  in  the  mean 
time,  a  prey  to  the  most  frightful  anxiety 
at  the  Tuileries.  All  etiquette  had  been 
dispensed  with,  and  they  had  assembled 
in  the  council-chamber  waiting  for  news, 
the  Queen  and  Madame  Elisabeth  seated 
upon  stools.  At  four  in  the  morning 
Madame  Elisabeth  opened  a  shutter,  and 
exclaimed :  "  Sister,  come  and  see  the 
break  of  day  !"  Marie  Antoinette  took  a 
seat  at  the  window  to  contemplate  the 
sun  rising  the  last  time  on  royalty ;  b 
sad  occurrence,  the  sky,  too,  was  o 
blood-red  color. 

Mandat,  leaving  the  Tuileries  in  charge 
of  La  Chesnaye,  second  in    command, 
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started  for  the  Hotel  de  Ville  a  little  after 
five  in  the  morning.  Arrived  there,  he 
presented  himself  before  the  Council- 
General,  presided  over  by  Cousin,  and 
there  he  was  at  once  accused,  by  assum- 
ing a  defensive  attitude,  of  being  the 
cause  of  the  existing  agitation  1  He  was 
then  forcibly  conducted  into  the  presence 
of  Huguenin  and  his  fellow-conspirators. 
Here  he  was  summoned  to  order  his  forces 
to  retire,  which  he  refusing  to  do,  Santerre 
was  appointed  provisional  commander-in- 
chief  m  his  place.  It  was  then  proposed 
to  imprison  the  General,  and  the  Munici- 
pality having  objected,  the  commissaries 
of  the  Sections  declared  for  the  first  time 
openly  that  the  sovereignty  lay  with  "  the 
people,"  and  that  it  recognized  no  other 
power.  Huguenin,  being  President  of 
the  Sections,  thus  arrogated  to  himself  in 
fact,  the  sovereign  power.  The  Council- 
General,  the  Commune,  the  Municipality, 
the  justices  of  peace,  the  police,  Assembly, 
National  Guard,  army,  and  the  King, 
were  reduced  by  the  fiat  of  a  handful  of 
conspirators,  seated  in  the  HCtel  de  Ville 
as  the  representatives  of  the  Sections  of 
Paris,  to  nonentity !  The  Municipality, 
on  discovering  at  length  the  absurd  posi- 
tion in  which  they  had  placed  themselves, 
protested,  but  it  was  too  late.  The 
usurpers  did  not  even  condescend  to  notice 
their  recriminations.  Happy  would  it 
have  been  for  the  country  ii  the  Assembly 
had  done  the  same  toward  the  conspira- 
tors. Mandat  was  ordered  to  be  removed 
to  the  prison  of  the  "Abbaye,"  for  his 
greater  security.  The  miserable  wretches 
who  acted  as  assassins  to  the  commis- 
saries took  the  last  portion  of  the  order  to 
the  letter.  They  dragged  the  unfortunate 
General  down  the  great  staircase  that  led 
on  to  the  Place  de  la  Grove,  and,  just  as 
they  were  reaching  the  last  steps,  they 
fired  a  pistol  right  into  his  head.  The 
shouts  of  the'assasins  reached  the  room  in 
which  the  commissaries  sat ;  they  did  not 
even  deign  to  notice  tljem. 

The  commandant-in-chief  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  slain,  the  next  thing  the 
chiefs  of  the  insurrection  did  was  to  send 
the  promised  guard  to  the  traitor  Potion, 
in  order  that  he  might  find  an  excuse  for 
not  doing  his  duty.  He  cumulated,  M. 
Ternaux  remarks,  the  parts  of  Judas  and 
of  Pontius  Pilate.  He  went  to  the  Tuile- 
I  ries  in  the  evening  to  give  the  kiss^  of 
I  peace  to  Louis  XVi. ;  the  next  morning 
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be  declared  his  incapability  to  preserve 
order,  and  washed  his  hands  of  the  conse- 
quences. 

Reinforcements  of  Swiss  Guards  had 
arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
de  Maillardoz.  They  thus  numbered  now 
altogether  nine  hundred  and  fifty,  but  they 
had  only  thirty  cartridges  each.  Louis 
XVI.  was  induced  to  make  his  appear- 
ance on  the  morning  of  the  insur- 
rection on  the  balcony  which  over- 
looks the  Carrousel,  and  he  was  wel- 
comed with  shouts  of  "Vive  le  Roi!" 
Descending  thence,  he  visited  the  posts  of 
the  National  Guards,  whence  he  proceeded 
into  the  garden  at  the  very  moment  that 
a  battalion  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Marceau 
was  defiling  past,  and  who  grossly  insulted 
him.  The  King  returned  from  his  excur- 
sion more  prostrated  than  ever.  The 
Queen  said  to  Madame  Campan  on  his 
return  :  "  All  is  lost ;  this  review  has  done 
more  harm  than  good." 

The  insurgents  had  by  this  time  begun 
to  accumulate,  not  only  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Tuileries,  but  also  on  the  Place  du  Car- 
rousel. The  municipal  and  departmental 
authorities  decided  in  council  that  they 
should  not  be  attacked,  but  that  the  palace 
should  be  defended  to  the  last  extremity. 
But  when  the  necessary  instructions  were 
given  to  the  National  Guard  they  were 
received  with  murmurs.  The  insurgents 
were  also  harangued,  but  in  vain.  Rcederer 
recommended  the  King  to  seek  refuge  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Assembly.  The  muni- 
cipal officers  seconded  the  recommenda- 
tion, and  the  royal  family  yielded  after 
some  opposition,  more  especially  on  the 
part  of  Marie  Antoinette.  At  half-past 
eight  they  started  by  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries,  flanked  by  the  Swiss  on  one  side 
and  the  National  Guard  on  the  other. 
The  ministers,  Mesdames  de  Tourzel  and 
de  Lamballe,  and  a  few  others,  accom- 
panied them. 

The  Assembly,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
been  informed  of  the  murder  of  Mandat, 
and  of  the  commissaries  of  Sections  hav- 
ing usurped  the  sovereign  power.  Added 
to  this,  news  soon  came  that  the  insur- 

fents  had  carried  the  Corps  de  Garde  des 
euillants  and  assassinated  the  prisoners ; 
among  whom  was  Suleau,  a  journalist 
well  known  for  his  royalist  opinions,  and 
who  was  slain  by  a  virago,  Theorigne 
de  Mericourt  by  name,  and  who  after- 
ward   perished    miserably    in    a    mad- 


house. The  heads  of  the  victims  were 
stuck  on  pikes  that  the  royal  family  might 
see  tbem  from  the  Terrace  des  Feuillants. 
The  first  opposition  to  the  progress  of  the 
royal  fugitives  manifested  itself  at  the  foot 
of  the  terrace,  and  it  increased  as  the  pro- 
cession proceeded.  It  was  with  the  great- 
est difficulty,  and  amidst  the  gravest  perils, 
that  they  ultimately  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  seats  usually  occupied  by  the  min- 
isters. 

"I  am  come  here,"  said  Louis  XVL, 
"  to  avoid  a  great  crime.  I  think  that  I 
can  not  be  in  a  place  of  greater  safety 
than  among  yourselves." 

It  was  decided  that  for  security  the 
royal  family  should  be  placed  in  the 
room,  or  box,  (loge,)  called  that  of  the 
Logographe,  from  a  journal  of  that  name. 
It  was  only  twelve  feet  in  length  and  six 
in  hight,  and  was  situated  behind  the  pre- 
sident's chair.  They  remained  there  from 
ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth  of 
August  until  three  on  the  morning  of  the 
eleventh,  when  they  were  removed  to  the 
cells  of  the  Convent  des  Feuillants. 

When  it  was  known  that  the  King  had  left 
the  Tuileries,  and  taken  refuge  with  the 
Assembly,  the  National  Guard  began  to 
disband  in  the  court  facing  the  Carrousel. 
Some  went  home  to  their  families,  others 
joined  the  insurgents.  Santerre,  the  new 
commander-in-chief,  declared  that  he  would 
direct  the  combat  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
It  was  a  wise  precautionary  measure  on 
his  part,  at  all  events.  The  passage  of  the 
bridges  had  been  left  free  by  the  disor- 
ganization of  the  plan  of  defense  prepared 
by  Mandat.  The  first  column  of  insur- 
gents that  arrived  on  the  Carrousel  was 
commanded  by  Westermann  and  Lefranc. 
The  first  was  an  Alsatian,  and,  after  be- 
coming a  general  of  brigade,  he  perished 
on  the  scaffold  as  No.  567,  on  the  fifth  of 
April,  1794.  Lefranc  was  a  very  extraor- 
dinary character.  He  was  compromised 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Babceuf  in  1796,  and 
that  of  Ceracchi  in  1 800.  Exiled  to  the 
Seychelles,  he  was  made  a  prisoner  of  by 
the  English,  and,  returning  with  the 
Bourbons,  he  was  implicated  in  the  con- 
spiracy called  that  of  the  "  Epingle  Noire," 
and  was  imprisoned  at  Mont  Saint-Michel, 
whence  he  was  set  free  at  the  age  of  sixty ; 
but  his  end  is  not  known. 

The  defection  of  the  National  Gnard  in- 
duced the  few  that  remained  to  defend 
the  palace  to  withdraw  from  the  first  line 
of  defense  and  take  up  a  position  within 
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the  building  itself.  The  insurgents  pour- ' 
ed  into  the  court  and  fraternized  with  the 
artillerymen  who  had  remained  by  the 
side  of  their  guns,  and  who  now  turned 
them  against  the  palace.  The  gendarmerie 
issued  forth  at  the  same  time  with  their 
bats  on  their  bayonets,  and  made  common 
cause  with  the  insurgents.  There  only 
remained  seven  hundred  and  fifty  Swiss 
and  about  one  hundred  National  Guards 
in  the  palace,  and  every  effort  was  made 
to  win  over  the  former,  more  especially 
by  Westormann,  who  harangued  them  in 
German.  The  Swiss,  on  their  side,  having 
no  longer  the  King's  person  to  defend,  did 
not  wish  to  engage  in  an  impossible  con- 
flict against  myriads  of  enemies.  They 
only  asked  to  bo  relieved  from  their  duty, 
but  they  would  not  allow  themselves  to 
be  disarmed. 

In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  a  pistol  was 
fired.  As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  no  one 
knew  whence  it  proceeded.  Certain  it  is 
that  it  was  replied  to  by  the  Swiss  stand- 
ing upon  the  grand  staircase  by  a  fusillade, 
which  obliged  the  insurgents  to  make  a 
hasty  retreat.  It  would  certainly  seem 
from  this  that  the  insurgents  had  fired 
first ;  but  this  no  French  historian  will  ad- 
mit. At  the  sound  of  this  firing  in  the 
hall  the  other  Swiss  rushed  to  the  win- 
dows and  discharged  their  muskets.  The 
insurgents  dispersed  in  every  direction, 
and  some  never  stopped  till  they  reached 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  city,  where 
they  declared  that  the  patriots  were  being 
assassinated  at  the  Tuileries.  The  Swiss 
next  proceeded  to  clear  the  court,  which 
they  aid  with  the  greatest  ease ;  but,  ex- 
posed to  the  guns  which  the  artillerymen 
of  the  National  Guard  had  removed  to 
the  Carrousel,  they  reentered  the  palace. 

The  Assembly  had  in  the  mean  time 
named  two  deputations,  one  to  go  to  the 
Tuileries,  the  other  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville; 
but  the  mob  repelled  this  last  attempt  at 
conciliation,  and  they  had  to  make  the 
best  of  their  way  back  to  the  chambers. 
The  King  also  issued  an  order  for  the 
Swiss  to  evacuate  the  palace  and  retire  to 
their  barracks.  The  fusillade  had  lasted 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  when  D'Hervilly 
arrived  with  the  King's  mandate.  By 
that  time  the  insurgents  had  also  set  fire 
to  some  wooden  erections  which  flanked 
the  Tuileries  on  the  side  of  the  Carrousel. 
On  D'Hervilly's  arrival  the  drums  beat 
the  assembly,  but  the  Swiss  did  not  like 
leaving  their  wounded.    The   Baron  de 


Viomesnil,  however,  was  bidding  them  to 
go  to  the  King's  rescue,  when  both  his 
legs  were  earned  off  by  a  cannon-balL 
The  Swiss  then  decided  upon  withdraw- 
ing, which  they  did  in  perfect  order  by 
the  garden.  When  the  fast  protectors  of 
the  palace  had  thus  withdrawn,  the  insur- 
gents, approaching  step  by  step  and  meet- 
ing with  no  resistance,  stealthily  effected 
their  entrance!  '.'Such,"  says  M.  Ter- 
naux,  "  is  the  real  truth  in  regard  to  the 
capture  of  the  Tuileries  on  the  tenth  of 
August,  1702.  Spite  of  the  tradition 
adopted  and  blindly  followed  for  now  nigh 
three  quarters  of  a  century,  history,  rely- 
ing upon  the  most  authentic  documents 
and  upon  irrefragable  proofs,  will  for  the 
future  affirm  that,  upon  that  day,  the  pal- 
ace of  royalty  was  not  carried  by  force, 
but  was  abandoned  by  order  of  Louis 
XVI."  The  number  of  the  victims  on 
the  part  of  the  insurgents  has  been  esti- 
mated at  thousands.  M.  Ternaux  shows 
by  incontestable  statistics  that  the  number 
of  killed  did  not  exceed  a  hundred,  and  of 
those  seriously  wounded  not  more  than 
sixty. 

The  defenders  of  the  palace  had  to  en- 
counter far  more  serious  perils  in  travers- 
ing the  gardens  than  in  defending  the 
palace.  These  were  nearly  full  of  Nation- 
al Guards,  who  fired  upon  them  at  the  end 
of  their  muzzles  from  behind  the  trees. 
The  Swiss  then  divided  into  two  columns : 
one  made  its  way  to  the  Assembly,  before 
which  M.  de  Salis  appeared  sword  in  hand. 
But  the  King  issued  orders  that  they  should 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  from  two  hun- 
dred to  two  hundred  and  fifty  were  con- 
signed to  the  Church  des  Feuillants.  The 
other  column,  decimated  on  its  way,  only 
got  as  far  as  the  Place  Louis  X  V .,  sur- 
rounded there  by  the  National  Guards,  and, 
sabered  by  the  gendarmerie  k  cheval,  they 
fell  almost  to  a  man.  Most  of  those  who 
were  massacred  in  the  gardens  were  buried 
under  the  well-known  chestnut-tree,  whose 
precocity  has  obtained  for  it  the  name  of 
"  the  tree  of  the  twentieth  of  March.**  The 
"  Arbre  Bonapartiste,"  according  to  popu- 
lar tradition,  is  indebted  for  its  vigorous 
vegetation  to  its  human  manure.  Half  an 
hour  after  the  evacuation  of  the  Tuileries, 
there  only  remained  of  that  fine  regiment 
of  Swiss  Guards  the  two  hundred  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  shut  up  in  the  Church 
des  Feuillants.  A  recent  writer,  M.  Des- 
barrolles,  contemplating  Thorwaldsen's 
commemorative  Lion  at  Lucerne,  says: 
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44  It  is  a  sad  list  to  read.  A  list  of  noble 
victims  crushed,  like  so  many  more,  under 
the  wheels  of  that  sanguinary  car  that  is 
called  progress !"  Some  persons  have  an 
extraordinary  idea  of  what  "progress" 
consists  in. 

A  few  of  the  Swiss  who  had  not  heard 
the  drums  beat  remained  in  the  palace. 
They  were  all  massacred,  but  they  sold 
their  lives  dearly.  The  wounded  were 
uniformly  put  to  death  in  the  same 
cruel  manner.  Even  the  surgeons  were 
slain  while  in  the  act  of  tending  the 
wounded.  The  porters  and  attendants, 
even  the  servants  in  the  kitchen,  were  put 
to  death  as  the  accomplices  of  their  mas- 
ter. Those  who  had  been  most  cowardly 
in  the  assault  were  the  most  vindictive 
after  the  fall.  Some  of  the  ladies  of  the 
court,  Dr.  Lemonnier,  and  a  few  others, 
were  alone  spared.  As  to  the  small  num- 
ber of  National  Guards,  and  others  who 
had  aided  in  the  defense  of  the  place,  they 
had  escaped  by  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre 
and  the  adjacent  streets.  The  populace, 
satiated  for  a  moment  with  blood,  then 
turned  their  attention  to  the  furniture, 
which  they  threw  out  of  the  windows, 
and  to  the  wine,  which  they  tapped  and 
consumed  in  floods. 

The  Assembly  had  obtained  a  kind  of 
intuitive  conviction  in  the  mean  time  that 
its  sovereignty  was  gone,  and  it  prepared 
to  humble  itself  before  the  insurrection. 
It  was  time,  for  a  deputation  from  the 
commissaries  of  Sections,  headed  by  Hu- 
guenin,  made  its  appearance  at  the  bar. 
The  "  people,"  they  said,  had  sent  them 
there  to  inform  them  that  they  could  have 
no  judge  save  the  French  "people,"  "your 
sovereign  and  ours,"  united  m  primary 
assemblies.  The  "people"  were  always 
made  responsible  for  the  acts  of  a  few 
conspirators.  They  demanded  the  recogni- 
tion and  adoption  of  the  events  of  what  they 
designated  "  a  memorable  day;"  and  they 
exacted  a  new  oath  from  the  humiliated 
representatives.  "  In  the  name  of  the  na- 
tion, I  swear  to  maintain  liberty  and 
equality,  or  to  perish  at  my  post ;"  and 
they  obliged  them,  upon  the  motion  of 
one  Bazire,  to  admit  and  recognize  their 
existence  by  passing  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  "the  Assembly  provisionally 
confirms  the  actual  organization  of  the 
Municipality  of  Paris."  Other  insurgents 
presented  themselves  at  the  bar,  declaring 
that  the  Tuileries  were  on  fire,  and  that 
they  would  not  put  it  out  until  the  people's 


vengeance  should  be  satisfied.  The  As- 
sembly replied  to  all  these  exigencies  and 
threats  by  calling  upon  the  French  "  peo- 
ple" to  form  a  National  Convention.  The 
"  chief  of  this  executive  power  being  sus- 
pended from  his  functions  until  the  deci- 
sion of  the  said  National  Convention 
should  have  been  arrived  at."  The  royal 
family  to  be  removed  to  the  Luxembourg, 
where  "  they  would  be  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  citizens  and  of  the  law." 
This  decree,  suspending  Louis  XVI.,  was 
countersigned  by  Dejoly,  his  minister  of 
justice. 

The  impotency  of  the  Assembly  to 
move  with  the  same  speed  as  the  insur- 
rectionary torrent,  notwithstanding  all 
these  base  and  cowardly  concessions,  soon 
began  to  manifest  itself.  Crowds  were 
momentarily  rushing  to  the  bar  with  accu- 
sations and  denunciations  of  individuals, 
sometimes  supported  by  letters  found  in 
the  Tuileries.  An  ominous  Committee  of 
Surveillance  was  accordingly  founded  to 
inquire  into  these  accusations.  The 
King's  ministers,  who,  an  hour  or  two 
previously,  were  to  continue  their  func- 
tions provisionally,  were  dismissed  and 
placed  under  arrest.  The  "  French  peo- 
ple," terrified  lest  a  mission  should  be  sent 
to  the  army  to  come  and  introduce  a  little 
real  order  into  their  proceedings,  sent  M. 
D'Abancourt,  minister  of   war,   to    the 

Erison  of  Orleans,  under  the  pretense  of 
is  having  instigated  the  conflict  at  the 
Tuileries  by  keeping  the  Swiss  Guard  in 
Paris. 

The  election  of  a  new  ministry  was  then 
proceeded  with.  Roland  was  elected 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Claviere  of  Fi- 
nances, Servan  of  War,  Danton  of  Justice, 
Monge  of  Marine,  and  Lebrun  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  There  were  only  two  hundred 
and  eighty-four  voters  present  out  of 
seven  hundred  and  forty -nine  representa- 
tives, so  that  it  was  evident  the  greater 
number  had  already  deemed  it  at  once 
convenient  and  prudent  to  withdraw  from 
"  la  chose  publique"  to  the  bosom  of  their 
families.  Vergniaud  was  the  only  man 
who  dared  to  raise  his  voice  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  "people"  of  Paris,  invoked 
by  every  individual  who  appeared  at  the 
bar  of  the  House,  and  this  most  when 
they  wanted  to  supersede  the  action  of 
the  newly-founded  National  Convention 
by  decreeing  the  downfall  of  the  mon- 
archy, as  yet  only  provisionally  suspended. 
Anarchy  reigned,  indeed,  triumphant 
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from  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  the  Tuileries, 
and  from  the  Tuileries  to  the  Assembly. 
Pillage  was  still  going  on  at  the  palace, 
and  now  and  then  a  musket-'shot  was 
heard ;  it  was  some  private  act  of  revenge 
consummated  under  the  pretense  of  public 
good,  or  one  insurrectionary  bandit  dis- 
patching another  in  order  to  secure  his  ill- 
gotten  booly.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
Assembly  dispatched  commissaries  to  put 
a  stop  to  crime  and  assassination  ;  no  at- 
tention was  paid  to  them,  any  more  than 
to  the  proclamations  of  the  Assembly 
itself. 

It  was  at  last  decided  to  establish  a 
camp  in  Paris,  and  to  place  guns  on  the 
bights  around  the  city.  The  very  first 
steps  taken  in  the  name  of  liberty  were 
more  repressive  than  any  thing  constitu- 
tional royalty  had  ever  dared  to  dream  of. 
The  humiliated  Assembly  hastened  also 
to  reward  the  Marseillais  for  the  trouble 
they  had  given  themselves  in  overthrow- 
ing the  constitution,  and  to  present  them 
wherewithal  to  remain  in  Paris  to  com- 
plete their  labor  of  social  and  political 
destruction. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  of  the  six 
last  ministers  of  Louis  XVI.,  D'Abancourt 
alone  met  with  a  violent  death.  Of  the 
six  first  ministers  of  the  Republic,  two — 
Lebrun  and  Danton  —  perished  on  the 
scaffold;  two — Roland  and  Claviere — 
committed  suicide ;  and  only  two  survived 
and  served  the  Empire ;  Servan  died,  in 
1808,  a  general  of  division;  Monge  be- 
came a  senator  and  Count  of  Pelnse. 
The  justices  of  peace  who  had  dared  to  do 
their  duty  in  presence  of  the  insurrection 
were  at  once  dismissed.  The  most  cour- 
ageous among  them  fell  victims  to  their 
sense  of  rectitude.  Lariviere  was  mas- 
sacred at  Versailles  on  the  ninth  of  Sep- 
tember ;  Buob  and  Bosauillon  at  the 
Abbaye  on  the  second.  Payel  perished 
on  the  scaffold  on  the  nineteenth  of  Decem- 
ber, 1793. 

The  Assembly  devoted  itself  the  same 
day  to  placing  upon  record  "  all  the  acts 
of  virtue  that  had  signalized  the  memor- 
able day  of  the  tenth  of  August,"  in  order 
to  transmit  a  record  of  the  same  to  the 
departments.  If  they  had  collected  the 
materials  for  a  record  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted upon  that  occasion,  M.  Ternaux 
remarks,  the  secretaries  of  the  Assembly 
would  not  have  sufficed  for  the  task.  A 
wine-merchant  had  saved  the  life  of  a 
Swiss,  and  brought  him  to  the  bar ;  some  | 


conscientious  plunderers  had  brought  ef- 
fects from  the  Tuileries  to  the  Assembly ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  says  the  same 
writer,  "how  many  scenes  of  murder, 
how  many  depredations  should  we  have 
to  relate  wTere  we  to  enter  into  the  details 
revealed  by  official  documents !"  It  is, 
however,  precisely  these  details  that  are 
wanted  in  order  to  possess  a  perfect 
history  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror  that  followed  upon  it. 

The  commissaries  of  the  Sections,  for 
example,  had  ordered  the  removal  of 
the  Swiss  imprisoned  in  the  Church  de* 
Feuillants.  A  first  detachment  of  from 
sixty  to  eighty  disarmed  soldiers  were 
marched  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Place 
de  la  Greve,  but  the  unfortunate  men 
were  massacred  without  pity  on  the  way. 
Another  batch  were  taken  before  the  Sec- 
tion du  Roule.  The  commandant,  Houdan, 
removed  them  thence  to  the  Caserne 
Verte,  but  the  insurgents  having  insisted 
upon  their  being  transferred  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  they  were  also  all  massacred  on 
the  way. 

Such  were  among  the  murders  committed 
"  en  masse."  Of  those  committed  upon 
individuals,  M.  Ternaux  relates  two  of  the 
most  important.  One  of  the  persons  who 
had  manifested  the  greatest  amount  of 
resolution  in  defending  the  persons  of  the 
royal  family  on  the  tenth  of  August  was 
Carle,  commandant  of  a  battalion  of  gen- 
darmerie. He  had  taken  up  his  'position 
at  the  door  of  the  box  of  the  Logographe, 
in  order  to  protect  them  to  the  last. 
Having,  however,  unluckily  been  seduced 
for  a  moment  from  his  post,  he  was  seized, 
dragged  out  of  the  Assembly,  and  mas- 
sacred. The  unfortunate  Queen  was  in* 
formed  of  the  death  of  this  faithful 
servant  half  an  hour  afterward. 

M.  de  Clermont-Tonnerre,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  As- 
sembly, was  pointed  out  to  the  populace 
as  a  victim  when  quietly  walking  the 
street.  No  one  had  any  charge  to  make 
against  him ;  it  was  sufficient  that  he  was 
designated  as  an  aristocrat — a  friend  of 
the  King's.  He  was  seized  and  dragged 
in  the  mud.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  asked 
to  be  led  before  the  Section  of  the  Croix 
Rouge ;  the  mob  would  not  hear  him,  and 
they  did  not  cease  to  revile  him  and  ill- 
treat  him,  till  death  relieved  him  from  his 
sufferings.  These  events  were  not  enume- 
rated among  "  the  acts  of  virtue"  placed 
upon  record  by  the  secretaries  of  the 
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Assembly  as  signalizing  the  memorable 
tenth  of  August ! 

The  Assembly,  wearied  at  the  same 
time  at  receiving  the  number  of  objects 
saved  from  the  pillage  of  the  Tuileries 
that  were  being  momentarily  brought  to 
them,  passed  a  minute  to  the  effect  that 
they  should  be  all  conveyed  to  the  Muni- 
cipality, who  would  dispose  of  them  ac- 
cording to  the  laws.  The  fire,  which  we 
have  before  noticed  as  raging  in  a  wing  of 
the  palace,  was  also  all  this  time  continu- 
ing its  ravages.  The  stables,  the  hotel  of 
the  governor  of  the  chateau,  and  eighteen 
hundred  yards  of  buildings  of  different 
description  had  been  consumed.  The 
44  pompiers"  had  been  called  out,  but  the 
populace,  who  took  a  pleasure  in  seeing 
utne  palace  of  the  tyrant"  burnt  down, 
interfered  with  them,  and  even  fired  upon 
them.  A  deputation  was  sent  from  the 
Assembly,  but  with  no  better  results.  At 
length  one  Palloy,  a  patriot  architect,  was 
allowed  to  take  the  necessary  steps  toward 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  flames,  in 
which  he  ultimately  succeeded.  This 
Palloy  afterward  raised  a  battalion  of 
workmen,  which  he  designated  as  that  of 
44  the  Republic,"  and  being  denounced,  he 
endeavored  to  rouse  them  to  opposition  by 
a  harangue,  since  printed  in  seventy-two 
pages  quarto,  in  which  he  said  the  insur- 
gents were  u  les  sans-culottes,  la  crapule, 
et  la  canaille  de  Paris."  Napoleon,  who 
was  present  at  the  invasion  of  the  Tuile- 
ries, also  said  to  Las  Casas  at  St.  Helena, 


(Memorial,  August  3d,  1816,)  that  the 
palace  was  assailed  "par  la  plus  vile 
canaille" — by  the  lowest  of  the  low. 

The  last  act  of  the  Assembly  upon  that 
eventful  day  was  to  name  a  commission  of 
twelve  to  go  to  the  armies  to  explain  to 
them  the  nature  of  the  revolution  that  had 
taken  place,  and  to  rally  them  round  the 
cause  of  the  National  Assemblv. 

This  accomplished,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  calm  having  been  brought  about  by 
the  utter  exhaustion  of  some  and  the 
stupor  of  others,  and  the  distribution  of 
of  vast  quantities  of  ammunition  among 
the  National  Guard  charged  to  preserve 
order,  the  royal  family  were  enabled  to 
obtain  a  few  moments'  repose,  the  first 
that  they  had  enjoyed  for  forty-eight 
hours.  They  were  removed  from  the  box 
of  the  Logographe  into  four  cells  of  the 
old  Convent  des  Feuillants,  and  a  little 
furniture  and  a  modest  repast  were 
brought  to  them  there.  These  cells  had 
not  been  tenanted  for  more  than  two 
years,  the  tile  floors  were  broken  up,  the 
plastered  walls  were  flaking  off  with  aamp, 
and  the  windows  looked  out  upon  a  court- 
yard gorged  with  insurgents  drunk  with 
wine  and  blood,  who  were  uttering  the 
most  fearful  imprecations  and  horrible 
threats  at  every  moment.  Such  was  the 
first  asylum  to  which  the  unfortunate 
family  were  consigned  after  the  shipwreck 
of  royalty.  The  Queen  had  spoken  pro- 
phetically :  "  It  is  all  over  with  us." 


from    the    British    Quarterly. 


BISHOP  COLENSO  ON  THE  PENTATEUCH.* 


Children,  we  say,  are  soon  frightened, 
and  the  fright  occasioned  in  many  quar- 
ters by  Bishop  Colenso's  publication  has 

*  Th*  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua  Criti- 
cally Examined.  By  the  Right  Rev.  John  Wil- 
liam Colenso,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal.  London: 
Longman  &  Co. 

[The  great  importance  of  the  subject  eeeros  to 
call  for  the  publication  of  this  very  able  review  of 
Bishop  Colenso,  in  addition  to  that  in  our  last 
n amber,  from  another  source. — Editor  of  Tux 
Eclectic] 


no  doubt  been  considerable.  We  have 
know  even  divines — simple  souls  as  they 
too  often  are  —  to  be  startled  by  this 
strange  Episcopal  utterance,  and  to  look 
not  a  little  crest-fallen  before  it.  But 
when  the  sword  is  drawn,  men  who  have 
seen  war  have  a  manner  of  their  own. 
They  do  not  fear  where  no  fear  is.  They 
calmly  take  their  account  of  the  enemy, 
and  make  their  preparation  accordingly. 
The  Pentateuch  is  a  very  old  battle-field. 
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Celsus,  Porphyry,  and  the  Julian  philoso- 
phers, have  all  fought  there  long  ago. 
Our  English  Deists  in  the  last  century 
furbished  up  the  old  weapons,  and  set 
a  keener  edge  upon  them.  Since  then 
French  Atheists  and  German  Rationalists 
have  flooded  Christendom  with  their  new 
light  upon  such  matters.  Many  a  time 
the  poor  Pentateuch  has  been  pronounced 
dead,  and  as  only  waiting  to  be  decently 
buried.  And  now  again,  if  we  hearken 
to  some,  and  to  some  who  should  have 
known  better,  the  obsequies  of  the  aged 
sufferer  are  not  far  distant.  But  the  voice 
which  has  lied  so  often  may  well  be  sus- 
pected of  having  lied  once  more.  An  an- 
tagonist reported  so  many  times  as  dead, 
and  who  has  seen  assailants  become  pros- 
trate and  powerless  so  often,  may  not 
even  yet  have  lost  the  charmed  life  of 
which  he  has  seemed  to  be  possessed. 

Now,  were  we  to  deem  it  enough  to 
sav  thus  much,  and  to  pass  lightly  over 
what  Dr.  Colenso  has  written,  on  the  plea 
that  there  is  no  novelty  in  his  exceptions, 
and  that  replies  have  often  been  given  to 
them,  we  admit  that  the  Bishop  and  his 
friends  would  have  a  right  to  complain  of 
insincere  and  unfair  treatment.  We  do  not 
mean  to  take  that  course.  Much  that  the 
Bishop  has  said  has  been  said  before ;  but 
he  has  stated  objections  which  are  his 
own,  and  we  propose  a  thorough  dealing 
with  the  items  of  the  case,  one  by  one,  as 
they  arc  presented  in  the  book  before  us, 
at  least  so  for  as  our  space  will  allow. 
Our  reasoning,  too,  on  this  subject,  will 
not  be  borrowed  from  German  orthodoxy, 
nor  from  any  other  school  of  thought,  but 
will  be  the  result  of  an  examination  of  the 
sacred  text  not  a  whit  less  independent 
than  that  of  which  the  Bishop  makes  his 
boast.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two 
preliminary  matters  essential  to  a  just  ap- 
prehension of  this  topic,  to  which  we 
must  claim  the  attention  of  the  reader  be- 
fore we  attempt  to  fulfill  this  promise. 

We  are  often  told,  bv  those  who  would 
dispose  us  to  abandon  the  received  con- 
ception of  Christianity,  that  the  present 
age  is  such  as  the  world  has  not  before 
seen.  Physical  science  has  never  been 
what  it  is  now.  Literary  criticism  has 
never  been  what  it  is  now.  We  may, 
however,  venture  to  ask,  how  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  an  increase  of  knowledge  in 
regard  to  physics,  must  lead  to  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  men's  thoughts  on  a 
subject  which  is  not  physical,  but  strictly 


metaphysical,  relating  to  mind  or  spirit. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  could  disclose  to  us  the 
wonders  of  the  heavens,  and  still  hold  to 
the  faith  of  St.  Paul.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  achievements  made  within  the  last  cen- 
tury by  the  new  applications  of  chemistry 
and  electricity.  These  have  given  us  our 
steamships,  our  railroad s,and  our  telegrams. 
The  effect  of  these  inventions  on  the  ac- 
tion, and  in  some  respects  on  the  mind  of 
society,  must  be  confessed  to  be  very 
great.  But  what  is  there  in  our  being 
able  to  move  from  place  to  place,  and  to 
interchange  communications  and  commo- 
dities, with  much  more  ease  and  speed  than 
formerly,  to  make  us  so  much  wiser  than 
our  forefathers  that  we  must  necessarily 
cease  to  be  Christians  ?  Physical  science 
may  be  used  as  a  basis  of  exception  against 
the  miracles  of  Scripture,  and  to  some  por- 
tion of  the  history  contained  in  it ;  but  to 
the  religion  of  the  Bible,  as  consisting  in 
a  scheme  of  ethics  and  faith^  such  discov- 
eries bear  no  sort  of  relation.  It  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  province  of 
physical  science  in  relation  to  Christian 
evidence  must  always  be  of  this  limited 
significance. 

Literary  criticism  embraces  a  much 
wider  range.  Judging  from  the  language 
common  with  men  opposed  to  Christiani- 
ty as  generally  received  among  us,  we 
should  suppose  that  it  is  only  in  our  own 
day  that  this  system  has  been  brought 
face  to  face  with  a  real  civilization.  The 
inference  from  much  that  we  hear  mani- 
festly is,  that  if  this  religion  has  been 
long  accepted  as  true,  the  explanation 
must  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  ignor- 
ance of  all  past  time  in  relation  to  it  has 
been  such  as  could  not  be  expected  to 
distinguish  between  its  truth  ana  its  false* 
hood.  If  it  has  become  strong,  it  must 
be  because  the  intelligence  proper  to  real- 
ly cultivated  men  has  never  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  it. 

But  this  representation  is  manifestly  un- 
true. Christianity  was  not  the  birth  of  a 
rude  age,  but  of  an  age  when  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  ancient  world  had  attained 
to  the  last  stage  of  its  development.  In 
its  infancy  it  stood  the  test  of  the  highest 
culture  the  world  had  ever  known,  and 
won  its  triumphs  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
light  and  power  which  that  culture  had 
been  able  to  realize.  What  is  there  in 
this  influence  of  modern  thought  that 
must  necessarily  be  fatal  to  Christianity? 

In  art,  in  literature,  in  government,  m 
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philosophy,  we  take  no  such  precedence 
of  the  ancient  world  as  to  warrant  any 
such  conclusion.     Our  advanced  physical 
science  enables  us  to  test  the  physical 
miracles  of  Scripture,  in  some  respects,  as 
the  men  of  the  early  Christian  centuries 
could  not ;  and  the  sifting  process  through 
which  we  are  wont  to  put  historical  docu- 
ments may  be  in  some  degree  our  own. 
But  our  greater  critical  power  in  these 
forms  is  marvelously  over-estimated.     To 
suppose  the  early  Christians  indifferent  to 
the  evidence  of  the  faith  which  they  had 
embraced,  in  the  foresight  of  such  conse- 
quences as  were  attendant  on  the  profes- 
sion of  it,  would  be  to  the  last  degree  ab- 
surd.    It  is  clear  from  the  whole  texture 
of  their  writings,  that  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  thoughts  of  the  Evangel- 
ists and  Apostles  than  the  notion  that  the 
people  of  that  age  could  be  brought  to  re- 
ceive the  Christian  doctrine  except  upon 
grounds  adapted  to  convince  thoughtful 
and  educated  men.    The  intelligence  then 
abroad  was  the  ripest  and  the  most  dif- 
fused in  history,  and  only  by  intelligence 
could  it  have  been  subdued  to  the  faith  of 
the  Gospel.    The  manner  in  which  Paul 
marshals  the  evidence  in   proof  of  our 
Lord's  resurrection,  is  merely  a  sample  of 
the  method  in  which  the  Apostles,  and 
the  early  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  trained 
their  converts  into  the  habit  of  giving  a 
reason  for  the  hope  that  was  in  them.    In 
that  age,  greatly  more  than  in  our  own, 
the  Christian  teacher  was  a  polemic,  and 
Christian  evidence  was  always  a  foremost 
theme  with  him.     We  address  men,  for 
the  most  part,  who  are  conventionally  be- 
lievers in  the  Gospel.     Our  great  work  is 
to  vitalize   this   admitted    and   common 
faith.      But  it  was   otherwise  in  those 
days.    Preachers  then  had  to  begin  far- 
ther back.    They  had  to  convince  men 
that  Christianity  itself  was  not  a  fiction  or 
a  fraud.     Instead  of  being  less  disposed 
than  ourselves  to  look  to  Moses  and  the 
Prophets  as  authorities,  the  difference  was 
quite  the  other  way.     The  first  question 
put  to  a  man  avowing  himself  a  Christian 
would  be — What  reason    have    you  to 
think  this  religion   true?     Hence,  while 
the  classical  historians  had  been  left  to  in- 
corporate myths  and   legends  upon  any 
scale  into  their  narratives,  the  Christian 
and  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  early  as- 
sailed with  the   skeptical  freedom  which 
we  see  elaborated  in  the  Niebuhr  criti- 
cisms of  our  own  time.    But  those  writ- 
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ings  survived  puch  criticism  then,  and 
they  will  survive  it  still.  Celsus  and 
Porphyry  were  the  Chubb  and  Toland, 
the  J^iebuhr  and  Strauss,  of  their  time — 
men  of  that  type,  and  possessing  appar- 
ently much  of  the  same  kind  of  power. 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  effect  of 
our  physical  discoveries  on  the  mind  of 
some  persons.  We  have  succeeded  in 
doing  many  things  in  this  direction,  and 
the  conclusion  seems  to  be,  that  we  have 
only  to  resolve,  and  we  may  succeed  in 
doing  any  thing.  In  fact,  the  middle  age 
was  hardly  more  credulous  than  our  own, 
only  with  them  the  credulity  had  respect 
to  the  true  in  the  past,  while  with  us  it 
has  respect  to  the  possible  in  the  future. 
Seeing  we  can  ride  so  fast  by  the  rail, 
why,  it  has  been  asked,  should  not  the 
next  thing  be  to  fly  through  the  air  ?  And 
the  infection  goes  further:  Having  un- 
learnt our  faith  in  astrology  and  witch- 
craft, why  should  we  not  unlearn  our 
faith  in  Christianity  and  in  religion  alto- 
gether ?  So  a  general  tendency  toward 
dissettlement  has  grown  up  among  us. 
Times  which  would  change  nothing  have 
given  place  to  times  which  seem  bent  on 
changing  every  thing.  But  there  is  mala- 
dy in  the  latter  feeling  as  truly  as  in  the 
former,  and  malady  that  will  have  its 
cure. 

In  this  country,  the  men  are  not  few 
who  are  concerned  to  find  a  standing-place 
somewhere  between  the  immobility  of  the 
past  and  the  rashness  of  the  present.  In 
the  view  of  such  men,  the  course  which 
Dr.  Colenso  has  taken  in  dealing  with  the 
Pentateuch  is  not  that  to  have  been  ex- 
pected from  a  philosopher,  still  less  from 
a  Christian,  and  least  of  all  from  a  Christ- 
ian bishop. 

Philosophy  suggests,  that  if  we  suppose 
a  people  to  be  separated  by  the  Supreme 
Being  to  his  special  service  in  that  remote 
age,  and  in  those  regions  with  which  the 
history  of  the  Israelites  is  connected,  most 
of  the  features  in  that  history,  which  may 
startle  the  superficial  among  ourselves, 
are  really  features  of  the  kind  to  have 
been  expected  in  such  a  narrative. 

That  minutiae  in  ritual,  for  example, 
which  is  often  thought  to  have  been  so 
little  worthy  of  a  Divine  appointment,  is 
a  religious  feature  which  is  never  absent 
from  the  history  of  an  Asiatic  community, 
either  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  The 
presumption  accordingly  was,  that  this 
tendency  of  the  Oriental  mind  would  not 
21 
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be  overlooked  in  the  case  of  the  Israel- 
ites, but  would  be  used  to  religious  ends. 
The  Asiatic  man  is  the  workmanship  of 
the  Almighty,  and  this  is  one  of  the  quali- 
ties of  that  workmanship.  What  marvel 
.  then,  if  the  Creator  is  found  training  this 
tendency  to  a  devout  purpose  in  the  case 
of  his  favored  people.  Hence  we  may  af- 
firm, that  the  absence  of  such  a  code  as 
we  find  in  the  Book  of  Leviticus  would 
have  been  most  "  unhistorical." 

The  same  may  be  said  concerning  the 
Theocratic  character  of  the  Hebrew  gov- 
ernment. All  the  old  Oriental  govern- 
ments, especially  the  most  developed  and 
potent  among  them,  were  Theocratic. 
The  division  of  peoples  into  castes,  and 
the  rights  which  each  caste  might  plead 
in  its  own  defense,  were  all  marked  out 
and  determined  by  a  supposed  Divine  or- 
dination. Whether  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  or  of  the  Ganges,  this  was  the  form 
which  law  and  the  administration  of  law 
always  took.  The  Eastern  mind  had 
come  from  the  Creator  with  this  mold 
upon  it,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
strictly  "  historical" — more  a  thing  to 
have  been  expected — than  that  the  He- 
brew legislation  should  have  taken  this 
type. 

The  modern  Deist  may  repudiate  the 
Jehovah  of  the  Hebrews  because  he  is  re- 
vealed after  this  manner.  But  had  he 
been  an  ancient  Asiatic,  he  must  have 
submitted  to  such  a  Deity  or  to  none. 
That  the  Creator  should  be  the  parent  of 
a  race  of  creatures  so  conditioned  as  to 
need  an  education  and  discipline  of  this 
description,  is  a  great  mystery.  But  the 
case  being  so,  it  is  no  mystery  that  the 
Infinite  should  condescend  to  minister  in 
this  manner  to  the  necessities  which  he 
has  permitted  to  exist.  The  exception 
here  accordin£lv  does  not  lie  against  the 
Hebrew  revelation :  if  it  lies  any  where, 
it  is  against  natural  theology  itself.  The 
reader  who  overlooks  this  truth  in  the 
study  of  the  Pentateuch,  will  never  right- 
ly apprehend  it.  The  voice  from  God 
which  some  men  seem  to  think  should 
come  to  us  through  the  writings  of 
Moses,  is  a  sort  of  voice  which  comes 
from  no  quarter  in  those  far-off  times. 
Even  then,  it  became  true,  that  not  to 
believe  in  Moses  was,  logically  and  of  ne- 
cessity, not  to  believe  at  all.  To  look 
elsewhere  was  to  be  beset  with  the  same 
difficulties,  and  more. 

We  have  heard  much  of  late  concerning 


the  "  Education  of  the  world."  It  is 
deemed  philosophical  to  regard  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  race  as  passing  through 
its  stages  of  childhood  and  youth  toward 
manhood.  If  we  suppose  the  Pentateuch 
to  possess  any  sort  of  authority,  it  surely 
points  to  a  time  which  must  be  regarded 
as  presenting  a  very  immature  and  early 
stage  in  this  process  of  training.  Educa- 
tion supposes  ignorance  to  be  removed, 
weakness  to  be  strengthened,  growth  to 
be  realized.  In  the  case  of  the  individual 
it  is  a  thing  of  slowness,  though  the 
whole  life  of  the  pupil  will  soon  come  to 
an  end.  What  marvel  if  this  process  be 
found  slow,  very  slow,  in  the  ease  of  a 
world  1  Here,  it  is  a  world-ignorance  that 
has  to  be  removed,  a  world- weakness  that 
has  to  be  strengthened,  and  a  world- 
growth  that  has  to  be  realized.  Here  also 
the  life  of  the  pupil  lasts  on  through  all 
the  ages.  Moreover,  it  is  characteristic  of 
the  Divine  operations  every  where  that 
they  should  be  slow.  Hurry  is  for  us. 
To  the  Eternal  belongs  the  majesty  of 
slowness.  The  old  geological  processes, 
stretching  back  into  the  past  beyond  ima- 
gination, and  the  whole  history  of  man, 
inculcate  this  doctrine.  The  history  of 
the  Israelites  is  only  an  instance  illustrat- 
ing a  general  law.  In  the  history  of  this 
people  in  Egypt,  in  the  wilderness,  and 
long  afterward,  we  see  a  nation  in  its 
youth,  with  signs  enough  upon  it  of  the 
ignorance,  the  rashness,  the  self-will,  and 
of  the  outbursts  of  appetite  and  passion 
natural  to  youth.  To  the  thoughtful  it 
may  seem  strange,  and  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  human  nature  should  come 
before  us  in  a  state  to  need  so  much 
mending.  But  it  does  so  come.  There 
is  no  mistake  about  that.  And  we  sub- 
mit that  it  is  not  strange,  not  at  all  to  be 
regretted,  that  the  Divine  Being  should  be 
found  doing  much  to  carry  on  this  mend- 
ing process.  His  work  in  Israel  was  to 
educate,  and  Moses  was  used  as  the  great 
schoolmaster. 

But  this  untaught  rudeness  in  the  hie* 
tory  of  nations  every  where  supposes  the 
presence  of  rigor — ngor  in  law,  and  rigor 
in  the  administration  of  law.  The  rose- 
water  policy  which  some  modern  senti- 
mentalists seem  to  think  the  best  for  all 
peoples  and  all  times,  can  hare  no  plaoe 
in  such  communities.  The  coarseness  and 
turbulence  abroad  are  not  to  be  adequate* 
ly  met  by  any  legislation  of  that  order. 
When  communities  are  in  that  stage,  the 
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want  of  rigor  would  be  the  want  of  hu- 
manity. Right  must  always  be  right. 
But  what  would  be  right  in  one  set  of  so- 
cial relations  may  be  wrong  in  another. 
Moreover,  where  national  law  is  thus 
harsh  and  strong-handed,  international 
law  is  sure  to  partake  of  the  same  tem- 
per. Considerations  of  this  nature  should 
prepare  us  to  expect  much,  very  much,  in 
the  laws  and  manners  of  the  Israelites, 
differing  very  widely  from  the  laws  and 
manners  which  commend  themselves  to 
men  in  our  circumstances.  Now,  no  mind 
possessing  the  least  tincture  of  philosophy 
would  approach  the  study  of  the  Penta- 
teuch without  a  careful  remembrance  of 
such  facts  and  principles  as  we  have  now 
glanced  at.  Has  Dr.  Colenso  shown  a 
care  of  this  sort  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
A  more  dry,  purely  arithmetical,  and  un- 
philosophical  argument  has  rarely  issued 
from  the  press  than  is  presented  in  the 
Bishop's  performance.  This,  we  think, 
we  shall  make  clear  enough  presently. 

We  must  add  that  the  Bishop's  way  of 
approaching  this  subject  is,  in  our  view, 
as  little  Christian  as  it  is  philosophical. 
No  doubt,  to  many  persons,  there  will  be 
something  fresh  and  courageous  in  the 
profession  of  a  writer  who  tells  us  that  he 
is  about  to  enter  upon  the  examination  of 
the  Pentateuch  on  wholly  independent 
grounds,  resolved  to  estimate  its  claims  to 
credibility  simply  by  what  is  found  in  it. 
But  we  venture  to  affirm  that  it  is  not 
just  toward  those  writings  to  attempt  to 
judge  of  them  purely  after  that  manner. 
They  were  not  designed  to  be  so  estimat- 
ed. They  have  not  come  to  us  simply  on 
their  own  evidence.  They  have  their 
place  as  amidst  a  cloud  of  witnesses  ;  and 
a  Christian  man  is  bound  in  consistency 
to  interrogate  all  those  witnesses  before 
coming  to  a  decision  as  to  the  historical 
character  of  those  records.  Many  a 
mythic  tale  has  passed  away  from  early 
Roman  history  and  from  early  English 
history.  But  there  were  no  such  voices 
in  a  later  time  asserting  the  historic  truth 
of  those  myths,  as  are  heard  attesting  the 
sober  and  substantial  verity  of  the  alleged 
myths  in  the  early  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
The  testimony  to  the  veracity  of  the  books 
attributed  to  Moses  is  found  in  the  subse- 
quent history  of  the  Hebrew  people;  in 
the  Psalms  and  the  later  Prophets ;  in  the 
New  Testament,  especially  in  the  writings 
of  St.  Paul,  as  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Gala- 
ti&ns  and  Corinthians,  to  say  nothing  of 


the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  finally, 
in  the  words  of  our  Lord  himself.  The 
gracious  Being  who  has  given  us  our 
Christianity,  has  given  us  all  these  con- 
current testimonies  in  regard  to  the  au- 
thority of  those  earlier  Scriptures  which 
are  attributed  to  the  great  Hebrew  legis- 
lator, and  we  are  bound  as  Christians  to 
take  these  testimonies  along  with  us 
when  we  go  up  to  the  age  of  Moses,  and 
profess  to  study  his  supposed  writings. 
Dr.  Colenso,  indeed,  demurs  to  this ;  but 
we  must  insist  upon  its  justice,  and  feel 
sure  that  Christian  men  will  not  quit  this 
ground  at  the  Bishop's  bidding,  or  at  any 
bidding. 

Dr.  Colenso  makes  some  allusion  to 
this  alleged  connection  between  the  New 
Testament  and  the  Old.  But  his  manner 
of  dealing  with  this  question  is  most  un- 
satisfactory. 

"  On  one  point,  however,  it  may  be  well  to 
make  here  a  few  observations.  There  may  bo 
some  who  will  say  that  such  words  as  those  in 
John  6  :  46,  47,  4  For  had  ye  believed  Moses, 
ye  would  have  believed  me  :  for  he  wrote  of  me. 
But  if  ye  believe  not  his  writings,  how  shall  ye 
believe  my  words  ?'  or  in  Luke  20  :  87,  *  Now 
that  the  dead  are  raised,  even  Moses  showed  at 
the  burning  bush,  [that  is,  in  the  passage  about 
the  bush,]  when  he  calleth  the  Lord  the  God  of 
Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of 
Jacob ;'  or  in  Luke  16  :  29,  *  They  have  Moses 
and  the  prophets ;  let  them  hear  them  ;'  and 
verse  31,  *  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets, neither  will  they  be  persuaded,  though 
one  rose  from  the  dead ' — are  at  once  decisive 
of  Moses's  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  since 
they  imply  that  our  Lord  himself  believed  in 
it,  and,  consequently,  to  assert  that  Moses  did 
not  write  those  books,  would  be  to  contradict 
the  words  of  Christ,  and  to  impugn  his  vera- 
city. 

14  To  make  use  of  such  an  argument  is,  in- 
deed, to  bring  the  Sacred  Ark  itself  into  the 
battle-field,  and  to  make  belief  in  Christianity 
itself  depend  entirely  upon  the  question  whe- 
ther Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch  or  not" — 
Preface,  pp.  29,  30. 

But  it  is  not  we  who  bring  the  Ark 
into  this  battle-field.  It  has  been  placed 
there  by  other  hands.  The  writings  of  the 
Evangelists  and  Apostles  are  so  woven 
out  of,  or  developed  from,  the  writings  of 
Moses  and  the  Prophets,  that  they  must 
stand  or  fall  together.  The  two  classes 
of  writers  are  not  so  much  two  as  one. 
They  have  their  common  work  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  same  great  message.  If 
the  New  Testament  is  not  to  be  accepted 
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u  an  authority  when  giving  ita  testimony  I 
to  the  Old,  then  it  will  be  impossible  to 
say  wherein  it  may  be  trusted.  This  con- 
nection does  not  depend  on  a  few  solitary 
texts.  The  network  of  this  relationship  is 
pervading — is  every  where.  But  let  us 
see  how  the  Bishop  meets  this  aspect  of 
the  case : 

"First,  such  words  as  the  above,  if  under- 
stood in  their  most  literal  sense,  can  only  be 
supposed,  at  all  events,  to  apply  to  certain"  parts 
of  the  Pentateuch  ;  since  most  devout  Christ- 
ians nil!  admit  that  the  last  chapter  of  Deuter- 
onomy, which  records  the  death  of  Moses,  could 
not  have  been  written  by  his  hand ;  and  the 
most  orthodox  commentators  are  obliged  also 
to  concede  the  probability  of  tome  other  inter- 
polations having  been  made  in  the  original 
story.  It  would  become,  therefore,  even  thus, 
a  question  for  a  reverent  criticism  to  determine 
what  passages  give  signs  of  not  having  been 
written  by  Moses." — Ibid.  p.  80. 

The  language  of  our  Lord  concerning 
Moses  and  his  writings  must  have  been 
understood  by  the  Jews  as  Affirming  that 
the  books  attributed  to  Moses  were  really 
from  his  pen,  the  exceptions  to  which  Dr. 
Colenso  refers  being  too  obvious  and  triv- 
ial to  be  deserving  of  notice.  We  insist 
further,  that  the  impression  which  our 
Lord's  language  could  not  fail  to  make,  he 
must  have  designed  it  should  make,  and 
so  that  impression  could  not  be  a  false 
one.  It  will  be  Been  that  the  Bishop  feels 
this  difficulty,  and  strains  to  the  utmost  in 
the  hope  of  escaping  from  it. 

"But  secondly,  and  more  generally,  it  may 
be  said  that  in  making  use  of  such  expressions, 
our  Lord  did  but  accommodate  his  words  to 
the  current  popular  language  of  the  day,  as 
when  he  speaks  or  God  '  making  the  sun  to 
rise,'  (Matt  5 :  45,)  or  of  '  the  stars  falling  from 
heaven,'  (Matt  24  :  29,)  or  of  Lazarus  being 
*  carried  by  angels  into  Abraham's  bosom,' 
(Luke  10  :  22,)  or  of  the  woman  'with  a  spirit 
of  infirmity,'  whom  'Satan  had  bound  eighteen 
years,'  (Luke  13  :  16,  etc.)  without  our  being 
at  all  authorized  in  drawing  from  them  scienti- 
fic or  psychological  conclusions." — Pref.  p.  81. 

This  is  too  bad.  Because  our  Lord  did 
not  so  spuak  concerning  astronomy  as  to 
show  what  that  science  would  be-in  the  fu- 
ture, he  must  not  bo  supposed  to  speak  con- 
cerning what  history  has  been  in  the  past 
with  atrustworthy  accuracy.  Choice  logic, 
surely  I  And  concerning  parables,  who 
does  not  know  that  a  parable  is  always  sup- 
posed to  be  a  fiction,  while  a  history  is  al- 
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ways  supposed  to  be  true  ?  In  regard  to 
the  "  Satan"  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  all  evil, 
moral  and  physical,  is  supposed  to  have 
come  from  that  source,  tne  language  of 
our  Lord,  as  above  cited,  may  be  accepted 
as  being,  in  a  very  weighty  sense,  natural 
and  true.     But  the  worst  is  to  come  : 

"  Lastly,  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
most  entire  and  sincere  belief  in  our  Lord's 
Divinity,  to  hold,  as  many  do,  that,  when  ha 
vouchsafed  to  become  a  '  Son  of  man,'  he  took 
on  him  fully,  and  voluntarily  entered  into  all 
the  conditions  of  humanity,  and  among  others, 
into  that  wbich  makes  our  growth  in  all  ordina- 
ry knowledge  gradual  and  limited.  We  are 
expressly  told  in  Luke  2 :  62,  that  Jesus  '  in- 
creased in  witdom,'  as  well  as  in  'stature.'  It 
is  not  supposed  that,  in  his  human  nature,  ha 
was  acquainted,  more  than  any  educated  Jew  of 
the  age,  with  the  mysteries  of  all  modern  sci- 
ences  ;  nor,  with  St  Luke's  expression  before 
us,  can  it  be  seriously  maintained  that,  as  an 
infant  or  young  child,  he  possessed  a  know- 
ledge surpassing  that  of  the  pious  and  learned 
adults  of  his  nation,  upon  the  subject  of  the  au- 
thorship and  age  of  the  Pentateuch.  At  what 
period  then  of  his  life  upon  earth  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  he  had  granted  to  him,  as  the 
Son  of  man,  tupernaturally,  mil  and  accurate 
information  on  these  points,  so  that  be  should 
be  expected  to  speak  about  the  Pentateuch  in 
other  terms  than  any  other  devout  Jew  of  that 
day  would  have  employed  f  Why  should  it  be 
thought  tbat  be  would  speak  with  certain  Di- 
vine knowledge  on  this  matter,  more  than  upon 
other  matters  of  ordinary  science  or  history  ?  — 
Preface,  pp.31,  82. 


This  remarkable  passage  consists  of  tiro 
parts ;  the  first  affirming  what  no  one  de- 
nies, namely,  tbat  our  Lord,  in  his  human 
nature,  grew  in  wisdom  as  he  grew  in 
stature :  the  second  affirms,  though  it  is 
skillfully  done  by  way  of  question,  that  St 
no  period  of  his  history  should  the  Saviour 
be  supposed  to  have  known  more  about 
the  origin  of  the  Pentntench  "  than  any 
other  devout  Jew  of  that  day  ;"  bo  that 
as  such  men  often  blundered  about  inch 
matters,  he  may  bo  presumed  to  hive 
blnndcred  along  with  them.  Surely  the) 
difficulty  here  must  have  been  felt  as  a 
most  graveling  affair  before  a  venture  of 
this  kind  was  made  as  the  only  way  of 
surmounting  it  We  scarcely  need  say 
that  we  have  lived  to  strange  times,  when 
a  gentleman  in  lawn  can  exercise  his  di- 
dactic skill  in  our  behalf  after  a  fashion  of 
this  kind. 

Our  Lord  informs  us  that  he  came  not 
to  destroy  the  old  economy,  but  to  fulfill 
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it ;  that  is,  according  to  Bishop  Colenso, 
he  came  to  carry  out  and  complete  a  sys- 
tem in  the  interpretation  of  which  he  was 
quite  as  likely  to  be  wrong  as  right.  We 
are  told,  indeed,  that  the  Spirit  was  not 
given  by  measure  unto  him ;  that  none 
needed  to  testify  to  him  of  man ;  that  "  he 
knew  what  was  in  man ;"  that  he  could 
foretell  things  to  come  ;  could  describe,  as 
with  the  minuteness  of  history,  the  stages 
of  humiliation  and  suffering  which  awaited 
him ;  and  could  depict  the  scenes  which 
were  to  be  so  memorable  in  the  great  ca- 
tastrophe which  was  to  come  in  its  time 
upon  Jerusalem.  But  though  all  this  is 
unquestionably  so,  we  must  suppose,  on 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Colenso,  that  he  was 
mistaken  when  he  spoke,  once  and  again, 
of  the  writings  attributed  to  Moses  as  be- 
ing his  writings,  and  was  unconsciously 
confirming  those  who  listened  to  him  in  a 
vulgar  error  I 

It  is  strange  that  men  of  the  class  to 
whom  the  Bishop  has  joined  himself,  either 
can  not  or  will  not  see,  that  to  possess 
only  a  limited  knowledge  is  one  thing,  and 
to  put  error  in  the  place  of  truth  is  an- 
other. There  may  have  been  things  which 
Christ  did  not  know ;  but  it  is  material  to 
remember  that  concerning  all  such  things 
he  was  silent.  Every  man  claiming  the 
name  of  Christian  may  surely  be  expected 
to  admit  that  what  our  Lord  professed  to 
know  he  did  know.  Now,  he  in  effect 
bids  us  all  believe  that  the  writings  which 
his  countrymen  ascribed  to  Moses  were 
really  "  his  writings?  If  a  false  guide 
here,  where  he  professes  to  be  a  true  one, 
where  else  can  we  trust  him  ? 

We  admit  at  once,  that  this  testimony 
from  the  New  Testament  to  the  Old  would 
not  warrant  us  in  receiving  statements  as 
true  which  we  see  to  be  contradictory  and 
false.  But  there  is  one  other  thing  it 
should  do :  it  should  dispose  us  to  accept 
of  any  explanation  of  difficulties  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  that  may  take  with  it 
probability,  or  even  possibility,  rather 
than  discard  those  writings  as  untruthful. 
Gratitude,  humility,  and  devoutness  should 
prompt  us  to  such  a  course.  We  repeat, 
moreover,  that  in  taking  this  course  we 
simply  cede  to  those  very  ancient  writings 
what  is  clearly  their  due.  Critical  justice, 
and  the  providence  of  God,  demand  that 
we  should  judge  of  them  after  this  man- 
ner, and  after  no  other.  Experience,  too, 
has  shown,  that  to  follow  the  manifest 
counsel  of  the  Author  of  the  Bible  in  this 


respect,  is  to  be  safe,  and  that  to  make 
light  of  it  is  to  float  off  into  dangerous 
seas  from  which  few  voyagers  return. 

In  this  alternative  Dr.  Colenso  has  not 
made  the  better  choice.  In  his  hands  the 
Pentateuch  is  a  person  placed  at  the  bar, 
with  circumstantial  evidence  tending  to 
convict  him  of  gross  fraud,  sedulously  ar- 
rayed against  him.  Numbers  of  persons 
of  the  highest  credit  are  prepared  to  de- 
pose that  such  is  the  character  of  the 
accused,  that  they  are  firmly  persuaded  of 
his  innocence,  and  feel  sure  that  the  ap- 

Eearances  which  seem  to  make  against 
im  must  admit  of  some  explanation  con- 
sistent with  his  integrity.  But  it  is  ruled 
that  no  such  evidence  shall  be  admitted. 
The  presumptive  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
defendant,  however  strong,  shall  be  wholly 
ignored,  and  the  circumstantial  evidence 
tending  the  other  way  shall  be  retained, 
and  urged  to  the  letter.  Such  is  the  Shy- 
lock  course  which  our  Episcopal  critic  has 
taken,  and  the  harsh  notes  come  upon  our 
ear  at  almost  every  step — "  It  is  not  in 
the  bond."  We  say  deliberately,  this  is 
not  the  manner  of  dealing  with  such  a 
subject  to  have  been  expected  from  such 
a  quarter.  Every  allowance  of  the  kind 
indicated  is  due  in  sheer  justice  to  writ- 
ings which  have  come  to  us  from  so  remote 
an  age,  with  a  purpose  so  limited,  in  a 
language  so  ancient,  and  through  pro- 
cesses so  perilous  to  their  literal  accuracy. 
So  long,  says  the  Bishop,  as  people  persist 
in  saying  that  there  must  be  some  inter- 
pretation of  the  Pentateuch  consistent 
with  its  historical  integrity,  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  examined  satisfactorily ;  and  that 
he  may  not  be  numbered  with  such  people, 
he  has  taken  a  course  which  embraces  half 
the  evidence  proper  in  the  question  in  the 
place  of  the  whole  of  it.  Such  a  book,  on 
such  a  subject,  and  from  such  a  man, 
seems  to  require  that  we  should  accept  it 
as  a  sincere  book.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that 
to  a  large  extent  it  is  not  a  sincere  book. 
The  psychology  of  this  mystery  we  can 
not  attempt  to  solve.  It  may  be  that  the 
skepticism  of  the  author  on  some  of  the 
points  mentioned  has  been  real,  but  that 
in  preparing  his  impeachment  for  the 
public  eye  he  has  been  so  far  lured  by  the 
desire  to  make  his  case  thorough  and 
convincing,  that  he  has  come  to  be  more 
careful,  in  many  instances,  about  its 
strength,  than  about  its  exact  truth.  How 
such  oversights  as  we  shall  have  to  lay 
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before  our  readers  could  have  been  com- 
mitted, except  under  some  such  influence, 
we  can  not  understand. 

Finding  the  Bishop  resolved  to  approach 
the  subject  after  a  manner  so  one-sided, 
we  can  not  avoid  expecting  that  a  bias  of 
this  nature  will  be  observable  in  his  lord- 
ship's general  treatment  of  it.  We  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  matters  set  forth 
by  Dr.  Colenso  as  difficulties  arc  in  no 
case  real  difliculties.  But  Ave  should  have 
been  prepared  to  attach  more  weight  to 
his  skepticism  on  the  few  points  of  that 
nature  which  he  has  presented  to  us,  if  he 
had  not,  in  so  many  instances,  obtruded 
upon  us  imaginary  difliculties — difliculties, 
in  fact,  of  his  own  creation. 

We  must  glance  first  at  the  Bishop's 
representation  concerning  the  passover  in 
Egypt.  It  is  alleged  that  this  event  could 
not  possibly  have  taken  place  as  described, 
and  the  narrative  is  in  consequence  re- 
garded as  "  unhistorical" — that  is,  as  not 
true.  The  Israelites  are  supposed  to  have 
been  two  millions  in  number.  The  com- 
mand given  them  to  procure  a  lamb  to  be 
consumed  by  each  household,  to  see  that 
the  blood  of  the  lamb  should  be  sprinkled 
on  the  posts  of  their  doors,  and  to  go 
through  the  prescribed  ceremony  of  the 
passover,  is  supposed  to  have  been  given 
not  more  at  most  than  twelve  hours  before 
all  this  was  to  be  done.  At  the  same 
time,  the  homes  of  this  people  could  not 
have  been,  for  the  most  part,  in  cities,  but 
were  diffused  over  a  considerable  surface 
of  country. 

44  The  whole  population  of  Hertford,"  says 
the  Bishop,  "  by  the  census  of  1851  was  con- 
siderably under  two  hundred  thousand.  We 
are  to  imagine  then  its  towns  and  villages  in- 
creased more  than  tenfold  in  size  or  in  number. 
And  then  we  are  to  believe  that  every  single 
household,  throughout  the  entire  country,  was 
warned  in  twelve  hours  to  keep  the  fenst  of  the 
passover,  was  taught  how  to  keep  it,  and  actual- 
ly did  keep  it"— Pp.  64-60. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  the  whole  difficulty 
here  is  a  difficulty  about  time  —  that 
"  twelve  hours"  should  have  sufficed  for 
all  this.  But  does  the  sacred  narrative 
say,  or  imply,  that  all  this  took  place  in 
that  space  of  time  ?  Nothing  of  the  sort. 
It  says  the  contrary  most  explicitly.  If 
the  reader  will  turn  to  the  twelfth  chapter 
of  Exodus,  he  will  at  once  see  that  it  con- 
sists, from  the  first  verse  to  the  twentieth 
inclusive,  of  what  Jehovah  said  to  Moses 


on  this  subject  before  the  tenth  of  the 
month,  setting  forth  what  should  be  done 
on  the  tenth  preparatory  to  the  service  of 
the  passover  on  the  fourteenth.  On  the 
tenth  each  family  was  to  choose  and  sepa- 
rate its  paschal  lamb.  On  the  night  of  the 
fourteenth  it  Avas  to  be  slain  and  eaten. 
Moses  being  thus  fully  informed  on  this 
matter,  we  read  in  the  twenty-first  verse, 
that  he  "  called  for  the  elders  of  Israel  and 
said,  Draw  out  and  take  you  a  lamb  ac- 
cording to  your  families."  This  is  what 
the  people  were  to  do  on  the  tenth ;  and 
to  suppose  it  to  have  been  done  on  any 
other  day,  would  be  to  suppose  that  Moses 
had  no  sooner  received  the  command  of 
Jehovah  at  this  grave  crisis  than  he  pro- 
ceeded to  violate  it  The  truth  of  the 
case  manifestly  is,  that  Moses  gave  to  the 
elders  of  Israel,  before  the  tenth,  all  the 
directions  which  he  had  himself  received 
as  to  what  was  to  be  done  on  the  tenth 
and  on  the  fourteenth.  The  expression, 
"  I  will  pass  through  the  land  of  Egypt 
this  night,"  is  clearly  a  part  of  what  was 
said  to  Moses  at  least  a  week  before  the 
night  of  the  fourteenth,  and  is  evidently 
only  an  emphatic  mode  of  making  this 
fourteenth,  of  this  month  Abib,  as  the 
night  from  which  memories  should  be 
perpetuated  in  Israel  through  all  their 
coming  generations.  If  there  are  men, 
who,  according  to  Dr.  Colenso,  do  violence 
to  Scripture  to  evade  difficulties,  what 
should  be  said  of  men  who  certainly  seem 
to  resort  to  such  means  to  create  diflicul- 
ties ?  We  know  of  nothing  more  unwar- 
ranted in  the  history  of  criticism  than  the 
conclusion  of  the  Bishop  on  this  point. 
In  fact,  Dr.  Colenso  has  taken  two  pas- 
sages out  of  this  narrative,  and  has  placed 
them  in  an  inverted  order  at  the  head  of 
this  chapter,  so  as  to  give  them  a  sequence 
that  does  not  belong  to  them.  It  is  mani- 
fest from  many  parts  of  the  Pentateuch 
that  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  were  regularly 
organized  according  to  their  tribes  and 
families ;  and  that  nothing  could  be  more 
easy  than  to  communicate  with  them 
through  their  "  elders." 

We  find  a  similar  instance  of  difficulty 
which  has  no  existence,  except  in  the 
imagination  of  the  writer,  in  what  Dr. 
Colenso  has  said,  concerning  the  passages 
in  which  the  congregation  of  Israel  is  re- 
quired to  assemble  before  the  door  of  the 
Tabernacle,  and  in  which  Moses  and 
Joshua  are  said  to  have  addressed  the 
whole  people. 
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The  door  of  the  Tabernacle,  we  are  re- 
minded, was  ten  cubits,  or  eighteen  feet, 
wide.     This  point  settled,  our  critic  inter- 

Ercts  the  phrase  "  before  the  door"  as  em- 
racing  a  space  within  two  lines  in  front 
of  the  door  of  exactly  that  width.  So 
that,  allowing  two  feet  to  a  man,  nine 
men  only  could  be  made  to  stand  "  before" 
the  entrance.  Behind  those  nine  men 
there  might  be  nine  more,  and  so  nine 
after  nine,  until  the  line  so  formed  should 
extend  to  some  twenty  miles  in  length. 
Having  placed  this  strange  picture  before 
our  eyes,  Dr.  Colenso  asks  it  we  think  the 
Almighty  ever  commanded  that  !  Com- 
manded that!  who  but  Dr.  Colenso  ever  sup- 
posed that  he  commanded  that  ?  The  very 
idea  is  so  childish  as  to  become  ridiculous. 
The  Bishop  is  much  too  dry  a  critic  to  be 
given  to  joking,  or  we  should  have  been 
obliged  to  suspect  him  of  indulging  in  a 
vein  of  that  sort  in  this  instance. 

But  the  difficulty  is  not  removed,  6ays 
our  author,  if  you  reckon  all  that  could 
get  admission  into  the  "  court  of  the  Ta- 
bernacle" as  being  "before  the  door." 
For  the  whole  court  could  not  be  made  to 
receive  more  than  about  five  thousand 
people,  while  the  able-bodied  men  alone 
are  said  to  have  numbered  six  hundred 
thousand.  The  Bishop's  conclusion  is, 
that  it  is  inconceivable  how  "  all  the  as- 
sembly," the  "  whole  congregation,  could 
have  been  summoned  to  attend  '  at  the 
door  of  the  Tabernacle.' " 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  if  the 
people  were  to  be  assembled  for  any  pub- 
lic or  general  purpose  at  all,  it  was  to 
have  been  expected  that  the  place  of  meet- 
ing would  be  before  the  Tabernacle.  It 
should  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  the 
court  of  the  Tabernacle  was  an  unroofed, 
and  we  may  say  an  un  walled,  space.  The 
curtains  which  lined  it  might  easily,  on 
such  occasions,  have  been  so  disposed  as 
to  have  made  a  far  wider  space  available 
to  the  people  if  needed.  But  we  need  no 
wizard  to  assure  us  that  two  millions  of 
people  were  not  likely  to  be  assembled  in 
one  mass  on  that  spot,  or  that  no  man's 
voice  could  be  made  to  reach  them  if  they 
were.  Nevertheless,  according  to  our 
common  forms  of  speech  in  relation  to 
such  matters,  the  case  may  have  been  such 
as  fully  to  warrant  the  language  employed 
in  the  sacred  narrative.  Who  does  not 
know,  that  when  the  livery  of  London  is 
convened,  what  is  said  to  the  persons 
present  is  reported  as  said  to  the  livery, 


1  though  a  mere  fraction  of  that  body  only 
may  have  come  together ;  and  that  what 
is  done  by  the  meeting  is  said  to  be  done 
by  the  livery  ?  We  convene  a  county 
meeting.  Not  a  fiftieth  part,  perhaps,  of 
those  summoned  obey  the  call.  But  the 
Yes  or  No  of  those  who  meet  is  accepted 
as  the  Yes  or  No  of  the  county.  The 
present  include  the  absent.  The  people  of 
Birmingham  often  assemble  what  they 
call  town-meetings  in  their  Town-Hall; 
and  what  is  said  or  done  therein  is  report- 
ed as  said  or  done  by  the  town,  though 
the  hall  will  not  contain  a  fiftieth  part  of 
the  population.  In  innumerable  cases  it 
is  so.  If  there  were  communications 
which  it  was  fitting  should  be  made  to 
the  elders  of  the  congregation  only,  and 
others  which  it  was  fitting  should  be  made 
to  the  people  at  large,  we  see  not  how 
the  form  oi  expression  which  proves  so 
perplexing  to  Dr.  Colenso  could  have 
failed  to  come  into  use.  The  emphasis 
laid  on  the  words  "  the  whole  congrega- 
tion," and  "all  the  congregation,"  was 
simply  intended  to  mark  the  fact  that  all 
were  summoned,  and  that  what  was  said, 
was  said,  as  far  as  possible,  to  all  the 
people,  it  may  be  to  men  and  women,  old 
and  young. 

We  have  evidence,  however,  that  when 
Moses  is  said  to  speak  to  the  people,  and 
when  the  people  are  said  to  speak  to 
Moses,  we  are  not  always  to  understand 
that  the  prophet  spoke  to  them  directly, 
or  that  the  people  spoke  to  him  directly. 

"And  Moses  went  up  unto  God,  and  the 
Lord  called  unto  him  out  of  the  mountain,  say- 
ing: These  are  the  words  which  thou  shalt 
speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel  And  Moses 
came  and  called  for  the  elders  of  the  people,  and 
laid  before  their  faces  all  these  words  which  the 
Lord  commanded  him.  And  all  the  people  an- 
swered together,  and  said :  All  that  the  Lord 
hath  spoken  we  will  do.  And  Moses  returned 
the  words  of  the  people  unto  the  Lord." — Ex. 
19  :  3-8. 

Here  it  is  manifest,  that  for  Moses  to 
speak  to  the  children  of  Israel  was  for 
him  to  speak  to  them  through  the  elders  ; 
and  for  the  children  of  Israel  to  answer 
Moses  was  for  them  to  answer  him 
through  the  same  medium.  We  must 
say,  that  looking  at  this  objection  as  a 
whole,  it  is,  in  our  estimation,  a  most 
light  and  frivolous  affair.  We  marvel 
that  any  man  of  sense  should  seem  to  at- 
tach the  least  weight  to  it.    It  is  a  sort  of 
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objection  which  no  mind  not  of  a  most  in- 
felicitous structure  and  tendency  would 
be  troubled  about  for  a  moment.  We 
should  not  have  said  so  much  upon  it,  had 
it  not  indicated  so  strongly  the  singular 
unfitness  of  the  author  for  the  work  he 
has  assumed. 

Great  difficulty  is  made  about  the  com- 
mand intended  to  secure  cleanliness  and 
health  to  the  Israelitish  camp.  It  is  en- 
joined in  Deuteronomy  23  :  12-14,  that 
such  impurities  as  are  usually  carried  off 
by  sewerage  in  towns,  should  have  no 
place  within  the  camp.  Convenience  for 
the  necessities  of  nature  should  be  provid- 
ed beyond  its  limits.  But  we  are  remind- 
ed that  the  camp  was  at  least  three  miles 
across — a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  center 
to  the  outside  ;  that  it  consisted  not  only 
of  able-bodied  men,  but  of  the  aged,  and 
included  women  and  children.  How  was 
it  possible,  it  is  asked,  that  such  a  regula- 
tion should  have  been  acted  upon  ?  And 
if  you  suppose  it  to  have  been  acted  upon 
by  the  six  hundred  thousand  warriors 
only,  how  could  the  camp,  with  no  further 
provision  than  that  for  the  purpose,  have 
been  kept  so  pure  that  Jehovah  should 
see  "  no  unclean  thing  in"  it  ?     Hero,  we 


in 

u 


convincing 


are    told,   is    another   ••  very 

proof  of  the  unhistorical  character  of  the 

whole  narrative." 

But  there  are  two  material  facts,  so  pa- 
tent that  the  Bishop  should  have  seen  them 
at  a  glance,  which  readily  dispose  of  this 
objection.  In  the  first  place  the  passage 
in  Deuteronomy  which  enjoins  this  purity 
within  the  camp,  and  which  gives  this  di- 
rection about  the  outside  of  it,  does  not 
date  from  the  time  when  the  Israelites  be- 
gan their  march  from  the  Red  Sea,  as  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  who  read  what 
Dr.  Colenso  has  written  will  be  led  to  sup- 
pose, but  is  a  passage  which  was  reserved 
to  make  its  appearance  when  Moses  was 
in  the  act  of  resigning  his  trust  into  the 
hands  of  Joshua,  and  when  the  sons  of 
the  men  Avho  had  left  Egypt  were  about 
to  cross  the  Jordan.  The  difficulty  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Colenso  is  presented  as  a 
difficulty  of  forty  years'  standing,  while,  in 
fact,  it  had  no  existence  through  any  stage 
of  that  interval.  It  is  a  marvel  that  the 
Bishop  should  not  have  seen  this.  But 
the  shape  which  he  has  given  to  his  rea- 
soning is  such  as  Avill  not  fail  to  lead  the 
great  majority  of  his  readers  away  from 
the  fact  of  the  case,  and  to  fill  their  minds 
with  his  own  mischievous  fiction. 


Our  second  fact  is  not  less  decisive.  As 
might  have  been  expected  from  its  date, 
the  language  which  Dr.  Colenso  has  cited 
is  language  enunciating  what  the  custom 
of  the  Israelites  should  be  in  their  camp- 
life  when  going  forth  to  war  after  their 
settlement  in  Canaan.  The  whole  chap- 
ter from  which  the  Bishop  has  made  his 
citations  on  this  point  has  this  prospective 
bearing.  It  prescribes  what  the  policy  of 
Israel  should  be  when  thus  settled  toward 
the  surrounding  nations.  The  Ammonite 
and  the  Moabite  were  not  to  be  allowed 
to  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord 
forever.  "Thou  shalt  not,"  it  is  said, 
"  seek  their  peace  or  their  good  all  thy 
days  forever."  But  a  different  course 
must  be  taken  toward  the  Edomites  and 
the  Egyptians.  "Thou  shalt  not  abhor 
an  Edomite ;  for  he  is  thy  brother :  thou 
shalt  not  abhor  an  Egyptian;  because 
thou  wast  a  stranger  in  his  land."  Then 
the  sacred  writer  glances  onward  to  the 
wars  which  would  ensue  in  part  from  this 
national  policy,  saying,  "  When  the  host 
goeth  forth  against  thine  enemies,  then 
keep  thee  from  every  wicked  thing ;"  and 
the  directions  follow  in  regard  to  the 
cleanliness  and  purity  that  should  charac- 
terize an  Israelitish  camp.  These  injunc- 
tions, and  others,  were  to  be  remem- 
bered: 

"  That  the  Lord  thy  God  may  bless  thee  in 
all  that  thou  settest  thine  hand  to  in  the  land 
whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it."  It  is  added: 
44  When  thou  comes t  into  thy  neighbor's  vine- 
yard, then  thou  mayest  eat  grapes,  thy  fill  at 
thine  own  pleasure ;  but  thou  shalt  not  put  any 
in  thy  vessel.  When  thou  comest  into  the 
standing-corn  of  thy  neighbor,  then  thou  mayest 
pluck  the  ears  with  thine  hand;  but  thou  shalt 
not  move  a  sickle  unto  thy  neighbor's  standing- 
corn." 

Expressions  which  clearly  suppose  the  Is- 
raelites to  be  so  settled  in  Canaan  as  to 
be  securely  planting  vineyards  and  culti- 
vating the  soil.  And  now,  the  sanitary 
measures  which  could  not  have  been  acted 
upon  by  a  camp  numbering  two  millions 
of  people,  including  a  large  majority  con- 
sisting of  women,  of  the  aged,  and  of 
children,  becomes  readily  practicable  in  a 
camp  consisting  of  a  moderate  number  of 
able-bodied  men.  The  sacred  writer  en- 
joins the  possible  for  the  future.  It  is  Dr. 
Colenso  who  has  made  him  enjoin  the  im- 
possible through  the  past.  So  this  "  very 
convincing  proof  of  the  unhistorical"  ends, 
like  so  many  more,  in  moonshine. 
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The  extent  of  the  camp,  which  made 
such  a  regulation  as  that  we  have  adverted 
to  impracticable,  is  said  to  have  made  the 
service  required  from  the  priests  imprac- 
ticable. The  Bishop  cites  the  following 
text  as  proof  of  his  conclusion  on  this 
point: 

"And  the  skin  of  the  bullock,  and  all  his 
flesh,  with  his  head,  and  with  his  legs,  and  his 
inwards,  and  his  dung,  even  the  whole  bullock 
shall  he  [the  priest]  carry  forth  without  the 
camp  unto  a  clean  place,  where  the  ashes  are 
poured  out,  and  burn  him  on  the  wood  with 
fire  :  where  the  ashes  are  poured  out  shall  he  be 
burnt"— Lev.  4:  11-12. 

Thus,  says  our  author,  we  have  to  im- 
agine the  priest  as  having  to  bear  "  the 
whole  bullock"  on  his  shoulders,  through 
the  camp,  to  as  great  a  distance  as  from  St. 
Paul's  to  a  suburb  of  London ;  and  for 
this  service,  and  much  besides,  as  often  as 
required,  there  are  only  three  priests — 
Aaron,  Eleazar,  and  Ithamar. 

But  to  us  it  is  a  marvelous  thing  that 
any  man  should  be  able  to  persuade  him- 
self that  the  word  "  carry"  is  used  in  this 
connection  in  any  such  sense  as  the  author 
supposes.  The  form  of  the  verb  here 
used  may  be  fairly  interpreted  in  the  sense 
of  causing  to  be  carried.  In  fact  the  sense 
in  which  we  use  the  word  "  carry"  de- 

Eends  always  on  circumstances.  The 
>utch  were  once  said  to  be  the  carriers 
for  the  world.  But  no  one  supposes  that 
they  carried  the  world's  commodities  on 
their  backs.  We  have  men  among  our- 
selves who  are  carriers  by  vocation,  but 
we  never  imagine  them  as  burdening  their 
persons  in  our  service.  The  man  who 
carries  your  letter  may  carry  it  in  his 
pocket.  The  man  who  carries  your  hay 
carries  it  after  another  manner.  Still  in 
either  case  we  speak  of  the  carrying  as 
done  by  him.  It  is  a  pity  that  Dr.Colenso 
should  have  found  it  impossible  to  give 
the  author,  or  authors  of  the  Pentateuch, 
whoever  they  may  have  been,  credit  for  a 
small  measure  of  common-sense.  Only  a 
slight  tincture  of  that  quality  would  surely 
have  sufficed  to  save  the  writer  of  the 
passage  we  have  cited  from  describing 
one  man  as  doing  what  he  must  have 
known  no  one  man  could  do.  The  idea  of 
a  single  priest  carrying  a  whole  bullock  on 
his  back,  from  the  center  of  the  camp  to 
its  extremity,  must,  we  are  sure,  have 
appeared  as  grotesque  in  its  absurdity  to 
the  sacred  writer,  if  it  had  once  occurred 


to  him,  as  it  has  done  to  Dr.  Colenso- 
Hence  the  presumption — we  may  say  the 
certainty — that  no  such  meaning  could 
have  been  designed  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
language  employed.  How  the  carrying 
was  accomplished  we  do  not  know,  nor 
are  we  at  all  concerned  to  know.  We 
are  only  certain  that  it  was  not  in  the 
manner  set  forth  in  the  travestie  of  the 
sacred  text  with  which  Bishop  Colenso 
has  favored  us.  In  the  fullest  account  we 
have  of  what  was  to  be  done  on  the  day 
of  Atonement,  it  is  simply  stated  that  the 
bullock  should  be  carried  forth  ;  it  is  not 
said  how  or  by  whom,  (Lev.  16  :  27.) 

But  this  is  not  the  Bishop's  strongest 
objection  formed  on  the  alleged  duties  of 
the  priests.  Chapter  twenty  is  occupied  in 
setting  forth  the  various,  the  recurrent, 
and  the  very  heavy  services  imposed  on 
the  men  sustaining  that  office,  and  in 
showing  that,  inasmuch  as  there  were  but 
three  priests  to  do  all  the  things  required 
to  be  done,  such  things  never  could  have 
been  done,  and  so  the  whole  story  becomes 
unhistorical. 

Here  we  have  a  point  of  much  more 
significance  than  any  of  the  preceding. 
And  if  the  services  said  to  have  been  de- 
manded from  the  priests  in  the  wilderness 
were  really  demanded  from  them  ;  and  if 
the  priests  from  whom  these  services  were 
required  numbered  three  men,  and  no 
more,  then  such  a  representation  would 
have  been  a  representation  of  things  as 
done  which  it  must  have  been  impossible 
to  do,  and  the  narrative  must  in  conse- 
quence be  pronounced  in  this  respect  un- 
true. But  to  form  a  right  judgment  on 
this  question  it  is  indispensable  that  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  following 
points : 

First :  the  Book  of  Exodus,  the  Book 
of  Leviticus,  and  so  much  of  the  Book  ot 
Numbers  as  extends  to  the  fourteenth 
chapter  inclusive,  relate  to  an  interval 
when  the  expectation  was,  that  the  second 
year  after  the  departure  from  Egypt 
would  see  the  Israelites  settled  in  Canaan. 
Not  a  line  of  the  instruction  concerning 
religious  services  or  priestly  functions,  in 
that  large  portion  of  the  Pentateuch,  had 
been  written  in  the  slightest  anticipation 
of  a  forty  years'  sojourn  in  the  wilder- 
ness. The  false  report  of  the  spies,  and 
the  unbelief  of  the  people,  which  changed 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  future,  were  not 
to  have  their  place  in  this  history  until  all 
these  matters  had    been  committed  to 
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writing.  The  Omniscient,  indeed,  knows 
the  future,  but  in  his  dealings  with  re- 
sponsible agents  it  is  not  his  manner  to 
seem  to  know  it. 

Second  :  with  the  promised  land  thus  ap- 
parently near,  we  are  prepared  to  find  many 
expressions  in  these  writings  which  pass 
beyond  the  desert  to  those  better  regions, 
and  which  seem  to  expect  a  full  conform- 
ity to  the  national  ritual  only  when  the 
nation  shall  have  entered  into  its  promised 
possession.  The  desert  would  be  to  them 
a  preliminary  exception,  soon  to  pass 
away :  the  state  toward  which  legislation 
for  such  a  people  would  point,  would  not 
be  their  state  near  Mount  Sinai,  but  their 
state  near  Mount  Moriah.  The  first  legis- 
lative promulgation  to  this  people  consist- 
ed of  the  Decalogue ;  and  even  there  the 
devout  Hebrew  was  to  find  his  motive  to 
obedience  strengthened  by  looking  to  the 
land  which  the  Lord  his  God  had  given 
him.  And  in  the  injunctions  which  im- 
mediately follow  we  hnd  such  passages  as 
these : 

"  And  if  the  servant  shall  plainly  say,  I  love 
my  master,  my  wife,  and  my  children ;  I  will 
not  go  out  free :  then  his  master  shall  bring 
him  unto  the  judges;  he  shall  also  bring  him  to 
the  door  or  unto  the  door-post ;  and  his  master 
shall  bore  his  car  through  with  an  awl ;  and  he 
shall  serve  him  forever,"  (Ex.  21  :  5,  6.)  "If  a 
man  shall  cause  *Jkld  or  vineyard  to  be  eaten, 
and  shall  put  in  his  beast,  and  shall  feed  in  an- 
other man's  field ;  of  the  best  of  his  own  field, 
and  of  the  best  of  his  own  vineyard,  shall  be 
make  restitution.  If  fire  break  out,  and  catch 
ia  thorns,  so  that  the  stacks  of  corn,  or  the 
standing  cornt  or  the  field,  be  consumed  there- 
with ;  he  that  kindled  the  fire  shall  surely  make 
restitution."— Ex.  22  :  5,  6. 

Surely  this  is  not  legislating  for  a  peo- 
ple dwelling  in  tents,  but  for  a  people  liv- 
ing in  houses  /  and  not  for  a  people  in  a 
wilderness,  but  for  a  people  who  plant 
vineyards  and  sow  corn.  To  multiply 
such  passages  would  be  easy. 

As  it  was  with  the  civil  legislation,  so  was 
it  with  the  ecclesiastical.  Of  the  three  great 
annual  festivals,  two,  the  feast  of  Taberna- 
cles and  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  while  mi- 
nutely described,  were  formally  postponed 
from  the  time  of  their  appointment  until 
the  people  should  have  come  into  the  land 
which  the  Lord  would  give  them,  (Lev. 
23.)  In  other  matters  of  this  nature  the 
same  principle  seems  to  have  been  allow- 
ed to  prevail.  We  are  told,  again  and 
again,  that  what  is  enjoined  upon  Aaron 


and  bis  sons  is  enjoined,  not  for  their  sake, 
but  that  it  might  be  a  statute  forever  to 
him  and  to  his  descendants,  (Lev.  10  :  15.) 
Rites  which  could  be  observed  in  the 
wilderness  were  observed  there ;  and  ser- 
vices which  supposed  the  worshiper  in 
possession  of  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  were  suspended,  wholly,  or  in  great 
part,  until  that  should  be  the  condition  of 
the  people.  Immediately  after  the  sin 
which  doomed  the  living  generation  to 
die  in  the  wilderness,  the  instruction  to 
the  people  is  after  this  wise : 

<(And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 
Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto 
them,  When  ye  be  come  into  the  land  of  your 
habitations,  which  I  give  unto  you,  and  wiU 
make  an  offering  by  fire  unto  the  Lord,  a  burnt 
offering,  or  a  sacrifice  in  performing  a  tow,  or 
in  a  freewill  offering,  or  in  your  solemn  feasts, 
to  make  a  sweet  savor  unto  the  Lord,  of  the 
herd,  or  of  the  flock,"  etc.,  eta  "All  that  are 
born  of  the  country  shall  do  after  this  manner 
— one  law  and  one  manner  shall  bo  for  you. 
and  for  the  stranger  that  sojourneth  with  you." 
—Numb.  15  :  1,  2,  13,  16. 

Here,  after  the  great  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  prospects  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  legislation,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  is  still  legislation  having  re* 
spect  to  what  should  be  done  when  the 
next  generation  should  enter  Canaan.  In 
the  eighteenth  verse  the  same  preface  to 
the  series  of  injunctions  given  recurs. 
"  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
say  unto  them,  When  ye  come  in  the 
land  whither  I  bring  youy  then  it  shall 
be,"  etc.,  etc.  The  services  described  in 
Leviticus  would  be  possible  to  a  peo- 
ple dwelling  in  that  country — impossible 
to  a  people  wandering  through  forty 
years  in  a  desert,  except  by  a  constant 
intervention  of  miracle.  The  above  lan- 
guage is  followed  by  some  directions  con- 
cerning what  should  be  done  in  the  case 
of  sins  through  ignorance,  and  of  sins  of 
presumption ;  and  the  blue  fringes  to  be 
worn  in  future  by  the  people  on  their 
garments  are  to  be  as  a  monitor  to  them, 
that  they  may  not  fail  to  remember  the 
commandments  of  God. 

Iiow  far  this  language  was  to  apply  to 
commandments  relating  to  ritual  obser- 
vances in  the  wilderness  we  learn  indi- 
rectly from  what  happened  nearly  twenty 
years  later.  Those  years — from  the  se- 
cond after  leaving  Egypt  to  the  nine-. 
teenth — are  a  blauk  in  the  sacred  nan*- 
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tive.    But  at  the  end  of  that  interval 
came  the  insurrection  against  the  author- 
ity of  Moses  and  Aaron,  headed  by  Korah, 
Dathan,  and  Abirara.    That  disorder  be- 
ing crushed,  and  the  authority  of  Aaron 
being  reestablished,  paitly  by  the  judg- 
ment which  came  upon  the  malcontents, 
and   partly  by  the  budding  of  Aaron's 
rod,  there  follows  a  new  enunciation  of 
the  duties  of  priests  and  Levites,  and  a 
new  assertion  of  their  privileges.     Now, 
all  that  is  here  said  had  been  said  twenty 
years   since :   why   then   is   it   now  said 
again,  and  said  in  the  exact  form  in  which 
it  would  have  been  said  if  it  had  never 
been  said  before  ?     If  the  people  so  ad- 
dressed were  known   to  be  well   aware 
that  all  this  had  been  said  to  them  soon 
after  the  Exodus,  and  had  been  recorded 
at  the  time  in  the  Book  of  Exodus  or  in 
the  Book  of  Leviticus,  why  repeat  it  all 
to  them  now  as   if  it   were  something 
wholly  new  ?     Nay,  more  ;  if  these  vari- 
ous   periodical    observances    had    been 
coming  up  before   their  eyes  from   day 
to    day,    from    month    to    month,    and 
year  to  year,  why  toll  them  to   do  the 
things  now  which  they  had  never  ceased 
to    do  ?       The    explanation    clearly    is, 
that    they  had    not  been    used   to    see 
these  things  coming  up  ceaselessly  before 
them;  and  in  their  altered  circumstances, 
since  the  present  generation    had  been 
sentenced  to  pass  the  forty  years  in  the 
wilderness  which   they  had  expected  to 
pass  in  Canaan,  they  had  so  far  lost  the 
memory  of  what  had  been  said  and  writ- 
ten  on  such   matters  twenty  years  ago, 
that  it  had  become  expedient  that  this 
summary,  on  a  subject  so  much  forgotten, 
should  be  thus  given  forth  anew.     Certain 
of  these  instructions  were  thus  re-deliver- 
ed, that  tHey  might  be  at  once  acted  upon. 
But  others  point  clearly  to  what   should 
be    Hebrew    usage  when    the    Hebrew 
should  have  expelled  the  Canaanite.    And 
we  have  evidence  enough  that  this  reca- 
pitulation  must  have  been  designed  to  keep 
up  this  anticipation  of  the  future,  more 
than  to  regulate  the  present.     What  is  set 
forth  is  set  forth  as  law,  to  regulate  the 
conduct,  not  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  mere- 
ly, but  that  of  the  house  of  Aaron  and  of 
the  house  of  Levi  through  all  their  genera- 
tions. 

Now  follows  another  interval  of  nearly 
twenty  years,  which  are  also  a  blank  in 
this  memorable  history.  But  what  was 
done  afterward  shows  very  clearly  what 


had  been  doing  in  respect  to  ritual  during 
those  years.  We  now  find  the  Israelites 
in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  their  wander- 
ings. Aaron  dies.  Moses  is  about  to  die. 
The  people  are  enriched  by  the  spoil  of 
their  enemies,  and  are  about  to  enter  the 
long-expected  country.  And  now  another 
summary  as  to  what  should  be  the  order 
of  wrorship  is  given,  and  given  strictly  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  would  have  been 
given  if  no  such  mandates  had  ever  been 
issued.  Again  we  ask,  How  is  this? 
What  need  of  these  detailed  descriptions 
of  the  Levitical  services,  and  these  em- 
phatic injunctions  as  to  the  duty  of  at- 
tending to  them,  if  the  people  knew  that 
all  that  was  said  to  them  had  been  said 
long  ago,  had  been  recorded  long  ago, 
and  had  been  the  matter  of  constant  at- 
tention and  practice  among  them  from 
that  long  time  passed  until  now  ?  Sure- 
ly, to  have  told  the  people  to  do  a  multi- 
tude of  things  the  doing  of  which  had 
been  their  unbroken  custom,  would  have 
been  a  very  superfluous  proceeding.  It  is 
manifest,  accordingly,  that  during  the  so- 
journ in  the  wilderness  the  Hebrew  ritual 
had  been  to  a  large  extent  suspended, 
and  that  when  the  people  were  about  to 
enter  upon  Canaan  they  needed  to  be 
educated  anew  in  this  whole  matter. 

Dr.  Colenso  cites  Numbers  28  :  1-4,  as 
showing  that  a  lamb  was  offered  every 
morning  and  evening  during  the  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness ;  and,  of  course, 
the  difficulty  is,  how  could  this  supply  of 
victims  be  obtained  in  such  a  place  ?  But 
from  the  date  of  that  text  its  evidence 
comes  to  be  of  just  the  contrary  descrip- 
tion. The  words  are  these:  "And  the 
Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Command 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them, 
This  is  the  offering  made  by  fire  which 
ye  shall  offer  unto  the  Lord ;  two  lambs 
of  the  first  year  without  spot  day  by  day, 
for  a  continual  burnt-offering.  The  one 
lamb  shalt  thou  offer  in  the  morning,  and 
the  other  shalt  thou  offer  at  even."  Now 
these  words — words  which  Dr.  Colenso 
himself  has  cited — are  addressed  to  the 
people  after  their  forty  years'  sojourn  in 
the  wilderness,  not,  as  the  Bisho'p  argu- 
ment requires  us  to  suppose,  before  it. 
What  they  were  commanded  to  do  when 
about  to  enter  Canaan,  is  cited  as  intend- 
ed to  describe  what  they  had  been  doing 
from  the  time  of  their  coming  out  of 
Egypt.  It  is  true,  the  same  command 
had  been  delivered  in  the  most  explicit 
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terms  immediately  after  the  Exodus,  and 
the  people  are  told  that  it  had  been  so 
delivered  ;  bat  the  fact  that  it  was  deliv- 
ered again,  and  in  such  a  form,  forty 
years  later,  places  it  beyond  doubt  that 
the  institute  had  long  ceased  to  be  ob- 
served. And  if  a  service  of  such  promi- 
nence as  the  Iamb  of  the  morning  and 
evening  sacrifice  had  ceased,  who  shall 
say  what  bad  not  ceased  ? 

As  another  specimen  of  the  loose  man- 
ner in  which  the  Bishop  has  often  con- 
structed his  impeachment,  especially 
where  facts  are  more  concerned  than 
figures,  we  cite  the  followii 


"  In  the  seventh  month,  for  several  days  to- 
gether, beside  the  daily  sacrifices,  there  were 
to  be  extraordinary  additional  sacrifices;  so 
that  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  the 
priest  was  to  offer  thirteen  bullocks,  two  rams, 
and  fourteen  lambs,  and  in  the  seven  days  from 
the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty-first,  seventeen  bul- 
locks, fourteen  rams,  and  ninety-eight  lambs." 
—P.  123. 

The  authority  cited  as  showing  that, 
according  to  the  Pentateuch,  the  Israel- 
ites offered  sacrifice  upon  this  scale  dur- 
ing their  whole  pilgrimage  in  the  desert, 
is  Numbers  29;  and  if  the  reader  will 
turn  to  that  chapter,  he  will  find  that  it 
dates  from  the  close  of  the  sojourn,  not 
from  its  beginning,  and  that  it  sets  forth 
what  the  nation  should  do  in  the  future, 
without  a  word  of  reference  to  what  bad, 
or  had  not,  been  done  in  the  patt.  Nor 
is  this  all.  These  services  also  had  been 
enjoined  at  the  time  of  tho  Exodus ;  but 
here,  again,  the  fact  that  they  are  now 
enjoined  anew,  and  enjoined  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  their  having  been 
enjoined  before,  is  proof  that  the  Israel- 
ites had  known  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing,  of  such  observances  during  their 
wanderings.     Dr.  Coleuso  says : 

"  The  single  work  of  offering  the  double  sac- 
rifice for  women  after  child-birth  must  have  ut- 
terly overpowered  three  priests,  though  en- 
gaged without  cessation  from  morning  to  night 
As  wo  have  seen,  the  births  among  two  millions 
of  people  may  be  reckoned  as  at  least  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  a  day,  for  which  consequently 
five  hundred  sacrifices  (two  hundred  and  fifty 
burnt-offerings  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  Bin- 
offerings)  would  have  had  to  be  daily  offered. 
Looking  at  the  directions  in  Lev.  1 :  i,  we  can 
scarcely  allow  less  thnn^re  minuttt  to  each  sa- 
crifice ;  so  that  these  sacrifices  alone,  if  offered 
separately,  would  have  taken  twenty-live  hun- 
dred minutes,  or  nearly  forty-two  hours,  and 


[March, 

could  not  have  been  offered  in  a  angle  day  of 
twelve  hours,  though  each  of  the  priests  Dad 
been  employed  in  the  one  sole  incessant  labor 
of  offering  them,  without  a  moment's  rest  or 
intermission.  We  ask  further,  Where  could 
they  have  obtained  these  two  hundred  and  flfly 
'  turtle  doves  or  young  pigeons'  daily,  that  Is, 
ninety  thousand  annually,  in  ths  witUrnmf" 
—Pp.  123,  124. 

The  Bishop  supposes  that  these  alleged 
impossibilities  havo  their  place  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch through  tho  blundering  oversight 
of  tho  men  from  whom  we  have  received 
it.  But  it  is  natural  to  ask — Is  it  proba- 
ble that  men  who  have  written,  according 
to  the  Bishop's  theory,  so  as  to  have  paw- 
ed off  their  fictions  for  truth  with  the  moat 
intelligent  portion  of  the  human  race 
through  more  than  thirty  centuries,  could 
have  been  so  devoid  of  sagacity  as  not  to 
have  seen  these  impossibilities,  if  they  are 
there,  quite  as  readily  aa  Dr.  Col  en  bo  ?  It 
is  believing  much  to  believe  that  such 
strength  and  such  weakness  could  have 
met  in  the  same  persons.  The  truth  is, 
the  difficulty  here  is  wholly  imaginary. 
Conformity  to  the  Levitical  ritual  had  its 
place  in  the  desert  to  the  extent  in  which 
it  was  practicable  in  the  desert;  and  the 
conformity  that  was  possible  only  in  tho 
Promised  Land  was  left  to  have  Its  place 
in  the  Promised  Land.  If  even  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  sacrifice,  and  the  services 
connected  with  the  great  day  of  Atone- 
ment, were  placed  so  far  in  abeyance,  aa 
we  have  seen,  by  circumstances,  the  ser- 
vices of  priests  in  relation  to  women,  to 
the  leprous,  and  to  persons  who  came 
uuder  ceremonial  pollution,  would  be  ruled 
by  the  same  law.  What  is  more,  the 
fifth  chapter  in  Joshua  furnishes  us  with 
evidence  of  the  most  decisive  kind  in  this 
direction.  There  we  learn  that  in  the 
wilderness  even  the  practice  of  circumci- 
sion had  ceased,  and  had  to  be  taken  up 
anew  when  the  tribes  had  crossed  the 
Jordan. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  when 
things  are  required  to  be  done  "before 
tho  Tabernacle,"  or  before  "  the  door  of 
the  Tabernacle,"  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  they  were  things  to  be  done  in  the 
wilderness.  The  Tabernacle  was  to  be  in 
Canaau  all  that  it  had  been  in  the  Unto  of 
Moses,  and  more. 

If  the  services  required  from  the  priests 
in  the  wilderness  were  comparatively 
light,  the  number  of  the  priests  might  be 
comparatively  few.    But  we  are  disposed 
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to  think  they  were  not  so  few  as  Dr.  Co- 
lenso has  supposed.     Nadab  and  Abihu, 
sons  of  Aaron,  appear  to  have  been  young 
men  when  they  were  cut  off.    They  left 
no  children.     But  we  know  that  was  not 
the  case  with  Eleazar,  and  we  can  hardly 
suppose  it  to   have  been  the  case  with 
Ithamar.    The  fact   that  Aaron  and  his 
sons  are  frequently  mentioned  as  though 
they  comprehended  the  whole  priesthood, 
does  not  oblige  us  to  suppose  that  it  was 
so.      In    the   house   of  Aaron,   Eleazar 
and  Ithamar  would  be  heads  of  families ; 
and,  according  to   Hebrew  usage,  what 
was  said  to  the  sires  would  be  understood 
as  said  to  the  sons.     In   some  scores  of 
places  the  service  of  the  u  priest,"  or  of 
the  "  priests,"  is  spoken  of  without  any 
special  reference  to  Aaron  or  to  his  sons, 
and  in  a  manner  which  certainly  seems  to 
imply  the  existence  of  other  persons  sus- 
taining that  office.     Sometimes  the  refer- 
ence may  be  to  what  the  priests  of  another 
generation  should  do  in  Canaan.    But 
there  are  passages  which  seem  to  imply 
the  presence  of  priests  in  this  larger  sense 
even  in  the  wilderness.  Take  the  following 
as  one  of  this  class :  "  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Moses,  Go  down,  charge  the  people, 
lest  they  break  through  unto  the  Lord  to 


gaze,  and  many  of  them  perish.  And  let 
the  priests  also,  which  come  near  to  the 
Lord,  sanctify  themselves,  lest  the  Lord 
break  forth  upon  them,"  (Exodus  19 :  21, 
22.)  It  is  not  easy  to  suppose  that  such 
language  would  have  been  used  if  Aaron 
andfr  his  two  sons  had  been  the  only 
priests.  But  Dr.  Colenso  would  have  us 
suppose  that  the  house  of  Aaron  consisted 
of  three  male  persons  only  when  tbey  en- 
tered the  wilderness,  and  of  three  persons 
only  when  they  passed  out  of  it  forty 
years  afterward,  leading  us  to  picture  to 
ourselves  the  Ark  borne  across  the  Jor- 
dan at  the  head  of  two  millions  of  people 
with  only  three  priests  to  carry  it !  The 
mind  which  can  believe  after  that  manner 
may  be  expected  to  believe  a  great  deal 
upon  occasion.  It  is  true  there  is  no  di- 
rect mention  of  other  priests.  But  the  pro- 
bability that  there  were  others  rises  to  all 
but  certainty.  Dr.  Colenso,  however, 
without  proof,  and  against  such  probabil- 
ty,  asserts  the  contrary.  The  sacred 
writers  have  not  given  us  positive  infor- 
mation on  the  subject — the  Bishop  gives 
it  in  their  stead  :  *'  They  were  but  three." 
Is  it  a  reluctant  skepticism  that  reasons 

thus? 

(to  be  concluded.) 
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It  was  a  stereotyped  sarcasm  of  the 
bitter  old  school  of  reviewing  that  au- 
thor, printer,  designer,  engraver,  and 
publisher  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
to  ill  use  the  public.  We  may,  very  hon- 
estly, make  just  the  reverse  of  this  remark 
on  Captain  Blakiston's  Five  Months  on 
the  Upper  Yang-Tsze.*  The  lively  and 
graphic  narrative  of  the  gallant  author 
is  set  off  by  well-executed  illustrations, 
valuable  maps,  and  skillfully  prepared  sci- 
entific statistics,  without  which  publica- 

*  Five  Months  on  tJu  Yang-Tszc.  By  Thomas 
W.  Blakibton,  late  Captain,  Royal  Artillery. 
London :  Murray,  1862. 


tions  of  travels  are  mere  story-books. 
The  subject,  too,  possesses  the  rare  charm 
of  novelty ;  for  while  recent  events  have 
increased  our  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
China,  they  have  added  little  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  interior  of  that  vast 
empire. 

The  celestial  land  has  ever  been,  till 
lately,  a  great  unknown  to  us ;  and  natu- 
rally so,  for  its  government  allowed  no 
native  to  emigrate,  and  no  foreigners  to 
intrude,  except  some  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries,  who  buried  themselves  in 
the  country,  and  from  whom  we  learned 
little.    Probably,  a  few  years  ago,  e.veu 
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among  well-read  men,  there  was  not  one 
in  ten  who  had  a  distinct  notion  of  the 
condition  of  that  large  section  of  the  hu- 
man family  which  inhabited  China,  or  of 
the  physical  features  of  their  country. 
As  for  the  majority,  they  just  knew  that 
it  was  the  land  from  which  their  «tea 
came.  For  ideas  of  its  architecture, 
scenery,  and  costume,  they  were  chiefly 
indebted  to  the  ubiquitous  willow-pattern 
which  figured  on  their  plates  and  dishes. 
Less  than  a  century  ago,  when  Gold- 
smith wanted  a  really  strange  land  with 
which  his  imagination  could  play  freaks 
without  restraint,  he  selected  China;  and 
in  his  Letters  from  Fum  ITo,  he  success- 
fully conveys  the  impressions  of  the  most 
utter  stranger  to  Europe. 

To  Captain  Blakiston  and  his  party  be- 
longs the  distinction  of  having  penetrated 
this  undiscovered  land  nine  hundred  miles 
further  than  any  previous  explorers,  if  we 
except  the  few  Roman  Catholic  missiona- 
ries. Having  undergone  five  months  of 
incessant  toil,  and  incurred,  during  part 
of  the  journey,  very  considerable  peril, 
Captain  Blakiston  has  returned  safe  to 
tell  what  he  saw.  The  route  of  this 
pioneer  party  was  up  the  Yang-Tsze, 
which  is  the  Mississippi  of  China.  All 
the  great  continents  of  the  world,  except 
Australia,  possess  immense  watery  high- 
ways, which  rise  in  some  back-bone  of 
mountain  and  flow  down  to  the  sea,  fer- 
tilizing the  countries  through  which  they 
pass.  Europe  has  the  Volga  and  the 
Danube,  with  a  host  of  lesser  streams. 
The  Ganges  rolls  down  from  snowy  peaks 
for  over  thirteen  hundred  miles,  not  un- 
naturally an  object  of  veneration  to  the 
dusky  millions  of  Ilindostan.  The  Nile 
bears  down  through  the  sultry  plains  of 
Egypt  volumes  of  water  at  times  desolat- 
ing in  their  exuberance.  The  American 
continent,  richest  of  all  in  rivers,  can 
boast  the  Amazon,  the  Plata,  the  Orono- 
co,  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri.  What 
these  different  rivers  are  to  their  respect- 
ive countries,  the  Yang-Tsze  and  Hwang- 
Ho  are  to  China. 

The  Yang-Tsze,  the  course  of  which 
Captain  Blakiston  followed  for  eighteen 
hundred  miles,  rises,  as  may  be  observed 
by  looking  at  the  map  of  Eastern  Asia  out 
of  China  Proper,  in  the  region  of  Tibet, 
and  winds  for  over  three  thousand  miles 
through  the  provinces  of  Yu-nan,  Sz'- 
chuau,  I  loo-pel),  Hoonan,  Kiang-ri,  Au- 
hoei,  till  it  reaches  Nanking,  from  which 


city  its  breadth  gradually  increases,  and 
it  rolls  into  the  sea  an  immense  volume 
of  waters,  spreading  ont  at  its  month, 
like  all  large  rivers,  into  a  vast  estuary, 
with  the  usual  deltas.  We  can  not  do 
better  than  at  once  begin  at  the  beffin- 
ning,  with  Captain  Blakiston,  and  follow 
his  fortunes  up  the  flowery  land. 

When,  by  the  Treaty  of  Pekin,  in 
1860,  a  number  of  ports  were  opened  to 
British  commerce,  it  became  necessary 
for  the  representatives  of  England  to  visit 
the  three  inland  towns  of  Chin-keang, 
Kien-keang,  and  Hankow,  which  are 
situated  on  the  Yang-Tsze,  and  to  inau- 
gurate in  the  presence  of  a  few  gun-boats, 
the  exercise  of  the  rights  recently  con- 
ferred by  the  Treaty.  For  this  purpose 
in  February,  1861,  Admiral  Sir  James 
Hope  started  from  Shanghai  with  a  com- 
pact little  fleet  of  war-steamers,  and  on 
board  one  of  these  was  the  "  Overland 
Expedition,"  as  it  was  called,  consisting 
of  Captain  Blakiston,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sarel,  Dr.  Alfred  Barton,  and  the  Rev.  S. 
Schercschcwsky,  au  American  missionary. 
Their  object  was  to  pass  np  with  the 
fleet  as  far  as  possible,  and  then  journey 
in  junks  up  the  river  to  Tibet,  to  cross 
the  Himalayas,  and  so  pass  over  into 
North-western  India. 

Considering  that  the  whole  of  the  dis- 
tricts through  which  the  upper  portion  of 
the  Yang-Tsze  flows  were  infested  with 
all  sorts  of  plunderers  and  assassins,  both 
Taeping  and  Imperial,  to  any  of  whom 
it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  pride  and 
pleasure  to  have  walked  off  with  a  few 
Euopean  heads*;  we  can  not  bat  think 
that  the  "Overland  Expedition"  bad 
mapped  out  for  itself  an  exceedingly  ar- 
duous and  dangerous  route.  Bat  there 
is  nothing  like  aiming  high.  Though,  as 
events  turned  out,  they  were  unable  to 
complete  the  whole  of  their  scheme,  they 
have  made  an  immense  stride  into  the 
back  districts  of  China,  and  they  have 
also  one  and  all  returned  alive  to  tell 
what  they  discovered. 

We  shall  see  that  if  they  had  persisted 
in  the  attempt  to  cross  into  India,  they 
might  have  penetrated  a  little  further 
than  they  did,  but  they  would  most  prob- 
ably never  have  returned.  It  was  not 
till  they  were  cast  loose  by  the  steam- 
ships of  the  fleet  at  Yo-chow,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  above  Hankow,  that 
the  really  interesting  and  novel  portions 
of  their  adventures  commenoed,  and  1M 
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shall,  therefore,  pass  lightly  over  the 
journey  thus  far.  The  strangest  sights 
recorded  up  to  that  point,  are  the  Ming 
tombs  and  the  porcelain  pagoda.  Who 
has  not  heard  of  the  porcelain  tower  of 
China  ?  Who  has  not  seen  in  the  story- 
books  about  the  celestial  land,  the  print 
of  that  tall  straight  turret,  with  its  suc- 
cession of  fancifully  projecting  eaves,  so 
gigantic,  yet  so  symmetrically  quaint, 
and  looking  like  something  between  a 
church-steeple  and  a  light-house?  And 
into  which  of  our  minds  ever  entered  the 
doubt  that  it  was  not  all  made  of  porce- 
lain ?  For  ourselves,  we  freely  confess 
that  our  young  idea  was  fixed  and  clear 
that  it  was  one  gigantic  pile  of  porcelain, 
and  in  later  years  we  never  troubled  our- 
selves to  become  skeptical.  But  from 
what  Captain  Blakiston  says,  we  learn 
that  the  whole  notion  was  a  delusion. 
There  was  never  such  a  thing  as  a  tower 
built  of  porcelain,  and  now  there  is  no 
tower  there  at  all.  It  was  mainly  con- 
structed of  brick  and  tile,  and  it  was  only 
the  tiling  of  the  succession  of  roofs  which 
was  of  porcelain,  and  now  it  is  nothing 
but  "  a  white  hill  of  ruins." 

The  tombs  of  the  Ming  dynasty  are 
not  far  from  the  tower.  In  these  struc- 
tures there  is  now  little  to  remark,  but 
surrounding  them  are  stone  figures  of 
camels,  elephants,  horses,  dogs,  and  men, 
which  are  meant  to  represent  a  suitable 
attendance  on  the  spirit  of  the  dead  sov- 
ereign on  its  way  to  the  other  world. 
The  simple,  and,  as  a  Chinese  would 
doubtless  think  it,  intensely  vulgar  notion 
that  as  the  figures  have  been  there  some 
centuries,  they  have  waited  long  enough 
to  attend  any  reasonable  wanderings  of 
the  royal  spirits,  occurs  to  English  ob- 
servers; but  whether  they  are  wanted 
much  longer  or  not,  they  give  evidence 
of  growing  tired  of  their  attendance. 
Their  condition  of  dilapidation  is  ludi- 
crous. The  lion  has  ouly  three  legs,  a 
tree  is  sprouting  from  the  elephant's 
back,  one  of  the  nondescripts  is  on  his 
side,  and  the  men  evince  a  tendency  to 
lie  down. 

Before  we  start  from  Yo-chow,  we 
may  also  direct  the  reader's  attention  to 
Mr.  Forrest's  graphic  sketch  of  the  pal- 
ace of  Hung-tsiu-tsuen,  the  rebel  chief,  in 
Nanking,  or  rather  of  so  much  of  it  as  it 
is  permitted  the  barbarians  to  inspect. 
About  the  most  characteristic  thing  in  it, 
is  the  map  which  is  entitled  the  "  Map 


of  the  Entire  Territory  of  the  Heavenly 
Taeping  Dynasty,  to  endure  for  a  myriad 
myriad  years."  In  it  a  magnificent  square 
block  of  land,  surrounded  by  seas,  is 
China ;  another  square  surrounded  by 
walls  is  the  capital,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  either  not  represented  at  all,  or 
is  set  down  as  so  many  specks,  England 
and  France  being  two  little  islands  in  the 
corner. 

But  we  must  not  delay  upon  trifles, 
however  amusing;  we  will  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  the  start  from  Yo-chow,  at  the 
entrance  of  Tung-ting  lake,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  above  Hankow.  The  par- 
ty, consisting  of  the  gentlemen  already 
named,  was  attended  by  a  very  hetero- 
geneous crew.  The  naval  commander 
was  an  ill-favored  looking  old  Chinaman, 
with  a  broken-up  and  unwholesome  ap- 
pearance, the  result  of  the  use  of  opium, 
a  forbidding  cast  in  his  eyes,  and  features 
generally  suggestive  of  stabbing  in  the 
dark.  He  possessed  the  name  of  Ou- 
hung  Foo.  The  mandarin  who  accompa- 
nied the  party  was  a  quiet,  soft,  inquisi- 
tive official,  who  went  to  take  care  of  all 
on  board,  and  who  very  much  needed  to 
be  taken  care  of  himself.  The  cook  was 
ugly  even  for  a  Chinaman.  He  had  but 
one"  eye,  his  hat  was  without  a  top,  his 
clothes  were  in  tatters,  and  his  only  re- 
creations were  to  watch  live  eels  frying 
on  the  pan,  and  to  rush  out  on  deck  and 
shout  lustily  whenever  the  crew  had  to 
push  on  the  boat  against  a  particularly 
stiff  current;  this,  in  passing,  we  may  re- 
mark, was  not  a  useless  duty.  Every 
thing  requiring  exertion  in  China  must  be 
accompanied  with  the  stimulus  of  loud 
vociferations ;  and  even  the  battles,  of 
which  Captain  Blakiston  was  a  spectator, 
in  his  course,  up  the  Yang-Tsze,  resound- 
ed throughout  with  a  succession  of  loud 
cheers  and  roars  from  either  side,  as  a 
good  hit  was  considered  to  have  been 
made. 

Another  member  of  the  crew  was  a 
fine  athletic  young  man,  who  lived  for  al- 
most the  whole  voyage  on  opium-smok- 
ing. He  abandoned  himself  to  stupefac- 
tion all  night,  and  was  strong  for  his  work 
next  morning ;  when  dinner-time  came,  he 
dined  on  a  few  puffs  of  the  opium-pipe, 
and  was  quite  fresh  for  the  evening's  toil. 
But  though  supported  by  the  drug,  it 
was  melancholy,  Captain  Blakiston  re- 
marks, to  see  how  he  wasted  away 
under  its  influence.   Another  of  the  junk's 
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company  was  distinguished  by  his  deter- '  a  distance,  with  windings,  of  three  bnn- 
rained  abnegation  of  clothes.  His  own  dred  and  sixty  geographical  miles;  it 
skin  he  considered  a  sufficiently  effectual  passes  through  an  alluvial  country,  for 
covering ;  and  from  perpetual  exposure  the  minute  characteristics  of  which  we 
to  all  sorts  of  weather,  it  in  time  became  commend  our  readers  to  Captain  Blakis- 
marrelonsly  like  the  skin  of  a  hippopota  ton's  lively  narrative.  Generally  the 
mns.  There  wa«,  moreover,  a  wag  or  country  was  fertile  and  not  unskillfnlly 
fool  among  the  crew,  or  at  least  a  person  cultivated.  Of  the  country  near  Lchang, 
who  acted  in  that  capacity,  and  whose  for  the  precise  situation  of  which  place 
duty  it  was  when  the  men  were  at  an  the  map  had  better  be  referred  to,  we 
unusually  hard  pull  in  some  rapid,  to  run  read : 
before  them,  turn  innumerable  somer- 
saults, display  indescribable  antics,  kneel  4,I-chang,  or  rather  its  smoke,  and  the  page* 
down  and  piteouslv  supplicate  them  to  da  ahout  a  couple  of  miles  below  the  place,  are 
pull    hard,   and   finally    arming    himself  within  sight  a  long  wav  down,  and  I  thought 

with   a  sturdy  Mick/  to    belabor   them  **•. !™  thtt  l  had  never  beheld  a  more 

j,      n           j   i    '           c    -  •           -4.  beautiful    river-scene.      On    either   band    toe 

soundly  all  round,  by  way  of  giving  point  bankg  had  become  w  h  and  predpitou^  Md 

to  his  previous  persuasions.     There  are  cliffij  of  rock  ^  immediately  from  the  deep 

many  queer  customs  in  China,  but  one  of  water.    To  our  left  hand  as  we  ascended— that 

the  most  whimsical  is  this  of  a  crew  ap-  is,  beyond  the  river's  right  bank— was  entirely  a 

pointing  one  of  their  number  to  supply  mountainous  country,  and  wo  could  observe  it 

them  daily  with  the  stimulus  of  a  good  extended  to  the  northward  beyond  the  town 

thrashing.     The  foregoing  are  some  spc-  ***  **/  °?  the  other  side  in  the  river  valley, 

cimens  of  the  crew.     The  "  Overland  £x-  behind  which  the  country ,  r0M jp°.^7  in^ 

i.A.      „    u    ,         ,     !             ]       -   r  plateau   and    ridges,  broken  occasionally  by 

pedition  "    had    a    body-guard    of  four  J  narroWj  rice.pla6nt^  valleVt  through  which  a 

beikhs,  Sepoys  of  ll.M.  eleventh  Punjaub  quick-running  stream  carried  the  surplus  drain- 
Infantry  ;  a  Chinese  assistant  to  the  Rev.  ings  of  the  paddy-land  to  the  river.  The  vege- 
Mr.  Schereschcwsky,  and  two  Chinese  tation  was  a  beautiful  combination  of  temperate 
servants  completed  the  party.  Such  was  *nd  semi-tropical  forms,  while  the  occasional 
the  composition  of  the  company  which,  palm  occurring  here  and  there  served  to  remind 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  Blakiston  us  ^  in  1tbe8e  lnland  **&*?  one  must.  ■* 
and  his  friends,  now  commenced  the  ad-  gJJ-  ^K££  ?E&X& 
venturous  task  of  forcing  their  way  to  peSs,  beans,  and  peaches,  were  in  blossonl  The 
the  mountain-cradle  of  the  Yang-Tsze,  country  every  where,  except  on  the  steepest 
which  lies  nearly  three  thousand  miles  slopes,  or  where  a  rock  was  exposed,  was  high- 
from  the  coast.  ly  cultivated. 

They  navigated  in  a  large  flat-bottomed 
junk,  drawing  about  two  feet  of  water,  From  Lchang  to  Wan,  a  distance  of 
and  eight  feet  long  by  ten  wide.  A  big  one  hundred  and  forty  geographical  miles, 
mast  was  stuck  in  the  middle,  on  which  their  route  was  marked  by  the  strongest 
was  hung  a  large  ragged  sail  of  light  cot-  rapids  and  the  grandest  gorges.  A  bean- 
ton,  crossed  horizontally  by  many  bam-  ti ml  illustration  of  the  Lu-Kan  gorge  snp- 
boos.  The  mode  of  navigation  was  either  plies  the  frontispiece  of  the  book ;  ana 
with  oars,  or  by  the  crew  tracking  along  if  it  be  not  very  much  exaggerated, 
the  banks  as  horses  do  our  own  canal-  which  wo  have  certainly  no  reason  to  bus- 
boats,  at  which  work  they  got  on  very  pect,  seldom  has  human  eye  rested  on  a 


well  with  the  assistance  of  the  jester's 
cudgel. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  trace  in  detail 
the  course  of  the  party  during  their  long 
navigation  up  to  Pinjr-Shan,  the  furthest 
point  reached.  Wo  shall  merely  present 
the  results  in  a  general  way.  The  course 
of  the  Yang-Tsze  below  Hankow  has  been 
often  described  before,  and  we  need  only 
concern  ourselves  with  the  upper  part  of 
tbe  river.  Through  the  province  of  Hoo- 
peh  it  permeates  an  immense  valley  for 


more  magnificent  pieco  of  scenery.  At 
Wan  the  country  becomes  more  open 
again,  till  at  Suchow  it  finally  rises  into 
the  mountain  districts  of  Tibet. 

During  their  whole  passage  up  river, 
the  members  of  the  "  Overland  Expedi- 
tion "  had  been  objects  of  mingled  aver- 
sion and  curiosity  to  the  natives.  In 
some  particular  places  they  were  looked 
on  as  being  iu  league  with  the  Tacpings, 
who  were  devastating  all  the  inland  dis- 
tricts.   They  were  generally  referred  to 


about  two  hundred  miles,  up  to  Lchang,    by  the  unpleasing  sobriquet  of  "  Western 
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devils,"  and  wherever  they  could  be  kept 
out  of  a  town  by  any  amount  of  excuses, 
evasions,  and  lies,  no  exertions  to  that 
end  were  spared  by  those  in  authority. 
Tbe  women  especially  shunned  them  with 
provoking  pertinacity. 

When  we  consider  how  little  the  peo- 
ple knew  of  them,  and  how  much  tbe 
customs  of  China  enjoin  seclusion  on  the 
better  class  of  females,  we  scarcely  won- 
der at  their  more  than  Oriental  shyness. 
But  Captain  Blakiston  would  not  tamely 
submit  to  be  the  shunned  one  of  the  Chi- 
nese ladies,  for,  to  judge  by  his  own  con- 
fession, he  pursued  them  with  a  spirit  and 
determination  which,  no  doubt,  struck  ad- 
ditional dismay  into  their  hearts.  When- 
ever the  bearded  European  face  appeared 
in  front  of  a  cottage,  all  the  females  flut- 
tered away  in  trepidation.  In  a  second, 
the  house  would  be  ransacked  to  find  out 
their  hiding-place.  Sometimes  they  would 
be  in  the  fields,  and  our  gallant  author 
would  execute  a  rapid  flank  movement  in 
the  hope  of  intercepting  their  retreat,  but 
they,  knowing  all  tbe  corners  well,  would 
cunningly  evade  him.  Then  again,  he 
tried  stealth,  endeavoring  to  creep  up 
behind  a  party  of  females  who  were  en 
joying  the  open  air,  unconscious  of  the 
presence  of  the  "  Western  devil,"  when 
some  odious,  watchful  cur,  filled  with 
wrath  at  tbe  sight  of  a  stranger,  sounds 
the  alarm  in  shrill  yelps,  and  away  the 
celestials  run.  More  than  once,  however, 
Captain  Blakiston  actually  caught  a  fe- 
male prize,  and  after  many  tears  and  some 
force,  prevailed  on  her  to  turn  her  face 
from  the  wall  into  which  she  cowered 
like  a  hunted  deer,  so  that  he  got  his  re- 
ward by  the  sight  of  "  a  face  which  was 

Oh  1  don't  ask  me.     But  they  are  not 

all  quite  so  bad." 

At  Sha-sze  the  mandarin  who  accom- 
panied them  brought  his  wife  and  family, 
who  lived  there,  on  board  to  see  the  dis- 
tinguished foreigners.  They  were  dress- 
ed in  loose  jackets  and  fancy  trowsers, 
the  younger  ones  having  bright-colored 
flowers  set  in  their  skillfully-dressed  hair, 
and  our  author  declares  them  to  have 
been  really  pretty.  They  followed  Tar- 
tar fashions  and  did  not  cramp  their  feet. 
Indeed,  had  ihey  been  strictly  Chinese 
they  would  not  have  seen  the  strangers. 
The  odious  habit  of  compressing  the  wo- 
men's feet,  which  some  supposed  did  not 
extend  to  the  interior  of  the  empire,  Cap- 
tain Blakiston  has  discovered  to  be  uoi- 1 
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versal.  Every  where  the  women  are  to 
be  seen  waddling  about  on  what  look  like 
little  goat-hoofs,  balancing  themselves  by 
touching  walls  as  they  pass  along,  end 
apparently  in  imminent  peril  of  toppling 
over,  while  the  Chinese  young  gentleman 
look  on  admiringly,  and  praise  her  much 
who  waddles  most. 

The  further  the  party  got  up  the  river 
the  less  they  found  the  people   to  like 
them.     At  Chung-King  they  were  very 
near  being  assassinated.     When  they  ar- 
rived off  this  town  they  sent  to  the  Gov- 
ernor telling  him  that  they  wished  very 
much  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  requesting 
him  to  send  chairs  for  their  conveyance. 
They  had  also  been  asked  to  dinner  by 
the  Roman   Catholic  missionary   in   the 
town,  who  told  them  that  if  they  had  an 
objection  to  chop  stick-,  they  should  bring 
their  own  knives  and  forks.     During  the 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  they  had 
sent  to  the  Governor  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  their  entry,  a  party  of  imperial 
soldiers,  stationed    at    the    place,   came 
down  to  the  junk,  insisted  on  getting 
into  her,  made  themselves  very  trouble- 
some, and  showed  a  strong  desire  to  take 
away  with  them  several  things  that  did 
not  belong  to  them.     Their  desires,  too, 
had  an  unpleasant  turn,  for  they  especial- 
ly coveted  a  large  sharp  knife  wh'ch  was 
lying  about  the  cabin,  and  which  they 
could  only  have  wanted  for  use  on  human 
flesh.   The  Doctor  finding  them  in  his  way 
motioned  them  out,  and  out  on  deck  tbey 
went ;  but  one  of  their  number  positively 
declined  to  pass  out  on  shore,  and  when 
seized  with  a  view  of  being  pushed  out, 
he    threw    himself    down,    gesticulated 
frightfully,  and  made  himself  as  disagree- 
able as  possible.    Dr.  Barton  seeing  mat- 
ters in  this  state,  took  up  the  sprawling 
warrior  and  shuffled  him  quietly  over  the 
side  into  the  river.     As  he  struggled  to 
the  brink  and  crawled  up,  the  mob  around 
shouted  and  cheered,  quite  enjoying  the 
joke  at  the  expense  of  the  imperial  brave. 
This  was  very  amusing,  but  it  made  the 
prospect  of  entering  the  city  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  more  dangerous   than  ever. 
In  the  morning  the  Governor  sent  to  say 
that  they  could  not  come  to  see  him,  as 
there  was  a  plot  to  murder  them  when 
they  landed   or  in  their  junk,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic    missionary  sent    them 
similar  intelligence.    But  Captain  Blakis- 
ton and  his  comrades  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  easily  intimidated.    They  at  once 
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fortified  the  junks,  and  sent  a  fresh  de- 
mand for  the  sedan-chairs  and  escort. 
At  length  the  chairs  and  warriors  came, 
and  strongly  armed,  the  Captain  and  two 
comrades,  with  one  Seikh,  proceeded  to 
pay  their  visits.  The  town  was  densely 
crowded  with  people  as  the  public  exam- 
inations were  being  held  at  the  time,  and 
the  chairs  were  borne  through  an  immense 
sea  of  heads,  Captain Blakiston  ruminating 
all  the  while  on  the  probability  of  his  be- 
ing stabbed  in  the  back  before  he  got 
home  again.  Strangely  enough,  he  and 
his  friends  reached  the  Governor's  with 
whole  bodies,  saw  lis  Excellency,  who 
was  delighted  at  the  interview,  concluded 
that  his  Excellency  was  a  determined 
ruffian,  passed  on  to  dinner  at  the  Mis- 
sionary's, and  dined  of  fish,  ducks,  pork, 
frogs,  slugs,  birds'  nests,  and  samshoo,  or 
Chinese  brandy. 

As  they  passed  on  up  the  river,  they 
daily   met  fresh    evidence  of  the   dan- 

ferous  state  of  things  above,  in  the  n inn- 
er of  headless  corpses  which  floated 
past.  Tbe  more  the  bodies  wanting  heads 
swept  by,  the  less  the  Chinese  boatmen 
liked  going  on.  Indeed  their  inference 
was  an  alarming  one,  and  not  at  all  unna- 
tural. At  last,  at  Stlchow,  they  witnessed 
a  pitched  battle,  though  one  certainly  of 
a  very  mild  description.  It  seems  to  have 
resembled  an  election  row  in  this  country. 
The  different  bands  of  gaudily-dressed 
combatants  assailed  each  other  with  volleys 
of  stones  and  abuse,  stopping  every  now 
and  then  and  "  daring  the  other,  in 
school-boy  fashion,"  to  come  on.  At  dif- 
ferent times  a  rusty  old  tube  was  filled 
with  powder  and  let  off,  amidst  loud 
cheers  from  the  cannonading  party.  The 
result  of  the  battle  was,  that  one  or  two 
combatants  were  killed.  When  the  expe- 
dition reached  Pingshan,  their  difficulties 
culminated.  The  rebels  filled  the  adjacent 
country,  and  the  people  of  the  city,  con- 
vinced that  the  party  were  on  the  side  of 
the  Taepings,  absolutely  refused  to  allow 
them  to  reside  within  their  walls.  The 
junk-men  were  proof  against  all  entreaties 
to  push  on.  One  night,  while  they  lay  in 
the  river,  a  deafening  clamor  arose  about 
the  tewn,  which  was  quickly  taken  up  by 
the  boatmen,  who  bustled  about  for  their 
lives,  letting  go  ropes,  and  getting  out 
oars,  and  making  off  down  the  river  as 
fast  as  possible.  The  town  had  been 
attacked  by  tbe  rebels.  Its  fate  is  uot 
known,  as  the  determination  of  the  junk- 


men to  make  away  down  the  river  could 
not  be  resisted.  The  return,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, can  not  be  called  a  retreat. 
The  party  had  explored  the  Yang-Tsze 
for  eighteen  hundred  miles,  had  left  an 
impress  of  the  British  character  along 
their  course,  and  had  pioneered  up  a  great 
highway,  which  we  may  be  sure  the  civil- 
ized world  will  not  let  lie  useless  much 
longer.  A  better  representative  of  the 
finest  qualities,  mental  and  moral,  of  tbe 
Englishmen,  than  Captain  Blakiston,  could 
hardly  have  been  selected  for  such  a  pur* 
pose.  If  he  and  his  little  party  did  not 
attempt,  after  the  virtual  desertion  of 
their  crew,  to  penetrate  through  blood- 
thirsty marauders  iuto  India,  it  was  only 
because  they  distinguished  between  genu* 
ine  courage  and  the  most  infatuated  bra* 
vado.  They  have  paved  the  way  for  others 
to  follow  into  the  very  center  of  that 
peculiar  empire  which  has  for  ages  con- 
tained and  almost  secreted  within  itself  a 
civilization  far  from  perfect,  yet  not  con- 
temptible, and  which  was  splendid  amid 
the  barbarism  of  past  ages,  if  it  be  effitfe 
in  this  era  of  progress.  Great  changes 
now  impend  over  it,  doubtless  for  the 
better,  after  the  convulsions  of  revolution 
are  over ;  and  one  of  the  most  marked 
signs  of  the  new  time  coming  is,  that  a 
party  of  Englishmen  have  passed  right 
through  the  empire  unchallenged,  and 
leaving  behind  them  the  lesson  of  the 
bravery  and  resolution  of  the  men  of  the 
West. 

But  we  find  ourselves  drawn  on  to  spe- 
culate on  the  future  which  awaits  that 
fertile  kingdom  in  which  Captain  Blakis- 
ton has  so  much  interested  us.  To  look 
forward  with  advantage,  we  must  glance 
at  the  past ;  and  to  Commander  Brine* 
we  are  obliged  for  the  only  clear  and  am 
pie  account  we  have  yet  received  of  the 
remarkable  Taeping  rebellion.  Availing 
ourselves  of  his  aid,  we  present  *<»  our 
readers  a  summary  of  that  movement, 
which,  for  the  past  twelve  years,  has 
divided  China,  and  the  future  of  which 
who  can  tell  ? 

The  immobility  of  China  was  its  jiro- 
verbial  characteristic.  For  thousands  of 
years  the  empire  has  presented,  so  tar  as 
the  existing  generation  could  learn,  tbe 


*  The  Taeping  Rebellion  in  China.  By  Com- 
mander Likdbsat  Bbixk,  R.N.,  F.R.G.9.,  lately 
employed  in  Chinese  Water*,  with  map  sad  plat*. 
London:  Murray.     1802. 
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Bame  unchanging  front  to  observers  from 
without.  Its  customs,  its  laws,  it  obscure 
religion,  mixed  with  a  strangely  wild 
philosophy,  its  worship  of  sages,  its  civil- 
ization in  some  respects  admirable,  yet 
with  no  germ  of  progression,  all  these  are 
undoubtedly  things  of  ages  in  China.  Yet 
not  less  than  other  countries  has  it  been 
the  theater  of  many  revolutions.  The 
Tartars  who  first  invaded  China  Proper, 
a.d.  1127,  by  either  their  Eastern  or 
Western  branches — Manchns  or  Mongo- 
lians— kept  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try for  many  years  between  them.  But 
the  two  divisions  fought  fiercely  at  differ- 
ent times  for  the  ascendant ;  and  in  1368, 
a  Chinese  native,  named  Chu,  raised  the 
standard  of  rebellion,  drove  out  the  Tar- 
tars, and  became  first  emperor  of  the 
Ming  line.  After  the  lapse  of  about  two 
centuries  the  Eastern  Tartars  again  pre- 
vailed, and  established  the  dynasty  which 
the  Taepings  are  now  in  arms  against. 
Nearly  all  the  early  proclamations  of  the 
Taeping  Chief  refer  to  himself  as  the 
champion  of  a  conquered  people  fighting 
against  a  foreign  domination.  It  is  no- 
thing strange  then  in  China  to  see  a  popu- 
lar uprising  against  the  ruling  power  ;  but 
the  religious  aspect  of  the  Taeping  move- 
ment distinguishes  it  from  all  others. 

There  is  a  poor  squalid  little  village, 
about  thirty  miles  from  Canton.  Three 
rows  of  huts,  a  manure  pond,  and  the  vil- 
lage school  are  all  that  this  miserable 
hamlet  can  boast  of.  It  was  here  that,  in 
the  year  1813,  was  born  Hung-Sien-Tsuen, 
the  extraordinary  man  whose  armies  have 
shaken  an  ancient  dynasty.  His  parents, 
though  the  head  people  of  the  village, 
were  poor — so  poor,  indeed,  that  they 
were  not  able  to  educate  him  sufficiently 
to  enable  him  to  compete  successfully  at 
the  state  examinations. 

At  these  there  are  often  to  be  seen  men 
who  have  grown  old  in  repeated  efforts 
and  failures ;  and  among  these  was  Hung- 
Sien-Tsuen.  Commander  Brine  considers 
that  his  want  of  success  proves  him  to  be 
a  person  of  but  moderate  abilities.  In 
this  opinion  we  can  not  concur.  Not  only 
have  the  brightest  geniuses  often  been 
failures  as  mere  scholars,  but  it  would  be 
impossible  to  point  out  any  great  mover 
or  ruler  of  mankind  whom  we  could  rea- 
sonably expect  to  have  passed  the  severe 
and  crabbed  ordeal  of  the  Chinese  exami- 
nation-hall. The  gifts  of  the  mere  scholar 
are  distinct  from  those  of  the  man  of 


talent  or  the  statesman.  Cromwell  was  a 
poor  hand  at  books,  Clive  was  an  incorri- 
gible dunce,  Napoleon  studied  nothing 
but  military  mathematics,  Wellington 
was  very  idle,  and  Hung-Sien-Tsuen  was 
plucked  at  the  Canton  examinations.  And 
how  strange  are  the  turns  of  what  we  call 
chance !  Had  he  taken  a  high  place  and 
got  some  good  post,  he  would  never  have 
founded  the  great  u  Taeping  dynasty,  to 
endure  for  a  myriad  myriad  ages."  In 
1833,  while  at  Canton,  he  met  a  Protest- 
ant missionary  who  gave  him  a  bundle  of 
religious  tracts.  These  he  philosophically 
accepted,  put  in  his  pocket,  and  thought 
no  more  about  them. 

Four  years  afterward  he  again  attempt- 
ed to  pass  the  examinations  and  failed. 
He  returned  to  his  native  village  broken- 
hearted and  shattered  in  health.  A  violent 
sickness  attacked  him.  He  raved,  and 
saw  visions,  and  spoke  inflated  rhapsodies 
about  himself.  His  aged  father,  greatly 
distracted  about  his  son,  sent  for  the  ma- 
gicians to  cure  him,  but  he  threatened  to 
slay  them  all.  After  his  recovery  he  en- 
gaged in  various  menial  occupations  in 
order  to  get  a  living ;  and  having  failed 
on.ce  more  at  the  examinations,  his  atten- 
tion being  once  casually  drawn  to  the 
religious  papers  he  had  got  in  Canton, 
he  eagerly  read  them,  declared  that 
they  gave  him  the  key  to  all  his  sick 
visions,  renounced  the  worship  of  Con- 
fucius, left  his  native  place,  and  went  away 
with  two  friends  to  the  mountains,  leaving 
behind  him  the  reputation  of  his  being 
distracted.  With  the  assistance  of  a  cer- 
tain Fang-yun-8an,  he  set  about  making 
converts  to  his  own  peculiar  and  very 
confused  view  of  Christianity.  We  should 
remark  that  he  adopted  the  name  of  Siu- 
tsuen,  or  "  elegant  and  perfect." 

"  At  the  commencement,  Sin-tsuen  had  only 
vague  notions  concerning  the  true  manner  of 
religious  service.  When  he  had  taken  away  his 
own  idols  he  placed  the  written  name  of  God  in 
their  stead,  and  even  used  incense-sticks  and 
gold  paper  as  part  of  the  service.  But  in  a  few 
months,  finding  that  this  was  wrong,  he  abolish- 
ed it  In  the  congregation,  male  and  female 
worshipers  had  their  seats  separated  from  each 
other.  It  was  customary  to  praise  God  by 
singing  a  hymn,  an  address  was  delivered  on 
either  the  mercy  of  God  or  the  merits  of  Christ, 
and  the  people  were  exhorted  to  repent  of  their 
sins,  to  abstain  from  idolatry,  and  to  serve 
God  with  sincerity  of  heart  Baptism  was  per- 
formed thus:  Two  burning  lamps  and  three 
cups  of  tea  were  placed  on  a  table,  probably  to 
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suit  the  sensual  apprehension  of  the  Chinese,  fortified  it,  and  thus,  in  December,  1850, 

A  written  confession  of  sii.s,  containing  the  commenced  the  Taeping  rebellion,  which 

names  of  the  different  candidates  for  baptism,  once  W(1  fair  lo  make  the  fftmily  Gf  the 

was  repeated  by  them,  and  afterward  burnt  by  visionary  cattle-herd  the  reigning  dynasty 

which  procedure  the  presenting  of  the  confes-  -  ™«          tt*         •     •  i          u                    4 

sion  to  God  was  symbolized.    The  candidates  ?f  Chllna-    Hl9  Principle,  as  he  expressed 

then  knelt  down,  and  from  a  large  basin  of  **»  a*  {east,  was  so  noble  that  the  best  of 

clear  water,  a  cupful  was  poured  over  the  head  Christians  could  not  improve  on  it.     uIf,* 

of  every  one,  with  the  words  purification  from  said  he,  "  we  preach  the  true  doctrine, 

all  former  sins,  putting  off  the  old  and  regener-  and  rely  upon  tne  powerful  help  of  God, 

•tion.    Upon  rising  they  used  to  drink  of  the  a  few  0f  us  wiH  equal  a  multitude."     Nor 

tea,  and  generally,  each  convert  used  to  wash  did   he  mjsdirect  tne  mighty  power  he 

his  chest  and  the  region  of  his  heart  with  water,  h  d   invoked>     In  four  ^{fas  after   he 

to  signify  the  inner  cleansing  of  the  heart"  r ;  " , ,  ^.       ...       V  i. T           ,  T • 

b    *  fortified  the  Tillage,  he  had  around  him  a 

Sin-tsuen  (we  may  as  well  take  the  powerful,  and,  according  to  Chinese  ideas, 
shorter  name  which  oar  hero  had  assum-  a  well  -  disciplined  army,  every  man  of 
ed)  was  successful  in  propagating  the  new  which  was  filled  with  an  unquenchable 
faith.  The  Chinese  authorities  and  upper  enthusiasm,  and  devoted  implicitly  to  his 
classes  look  with  stolid  contempt  on  all  Chief.  Fung-yun-san,  Yang  -  sen -t  sing, 
the  many  popular  religions,  and  so  it  was  Hoo-yih-seen,  and  Tsung-sau-sen,  were 
with  that  of  Sin-tsuen  and  his  followers,  the  other  leaders.  "  Hung  -sin-  tsuen," 
They  despised  him,  and  he  throve.  In  writes  the  Chinese  Governor  to  headquar- 
the  district  of  Kwei  alone  there  were  two  ters,  "is  a  man  of  dangerous  character, 
thousand  converts.  Not  content  with  who  practices  the  ancient  military  art. 
having  their  baptisms  and  assemblies  un-  He  has  constantly  two  victories  for  one 
molested,  the  "  God  -  Worshipers"  went  defeat,  for  he  practices  the  tactics  of  Sun- 
forth  filled  with  righteous  wrath  against  pin" — the  Napoleon  Bonaparte  of  China. 
the  temples  of  their  neighbors,  to  destroy  Sin-tsuen  now  commenced  publishing 
them,  as  the  ancient  Israelites  did  the  proclamations,  some  of  which  were  very 
idolaters  of  Canaan.  This  was  rather  inflated,  and  all  of  which  were  so  arrogant 
more  than  the  immovable  mandarins  could  in  style  that  thev  showed  a  change  for  the 
suffer.  Two  of  the  leaders,  but  not  Sin-  worse  was  working  in  his  mind.  There  is 
tsuen,  were  put  in  prison,  and  one  of  them  none  of  the  simplitity,  lofty  tone,  and  ab- 
died  in  confinement.  After  this,  Sin-tsuen  negation  of  self  which  we  expect  from  oar 
for  some  time  continued  to  quietly  dis-  great  men.  Yet  it  must  be  said  that  it  is 
obarge  the  duties  of  a  cattle-herd,  and  not  fair  to  accuse  him  of  blasphemy  bo- 
showed  no  sign  of  preparation  for  the  part  cause  he  uses  the  name  of  the  Deity  and 
he  soon  afterward  acted.  the    Saviour   in   an   irreverent    manner. 

In  1850  many  districts  of  the  empire,  Commander  Brine  shows,  we  think,  satis* 
particularly  Kwangri  and  Kwang-rung,  factorily,  that  he  only  means  to  assert,  in 
were  much  disturbed.  A  fearful  fam-  the  strange  passages  which  have  been 
ine,  which,  with  its  usual  attendant  the  commented  on,  that  he  speaks  in  the  name 
plague,  had  swept  over  a  large  part  of  the  of  the  Deity  and  Saviour.  His  mode  of 
country,  bringing  misery  to  every  vil-  expression  is  certainly  not  happy,  but  it 
lage  which  lay  within  its  influence,  had  is  untrue  to  represent  his  thoughts  as 
reduced  the  people  to  that  extremity  those  of  a  maniac  or  blasphemer, 
of  despair  and  exasperation  which  pre-  But  whether  he  wrote  well  or  not,  ho 
pares  the  way  for  rebellion.  Accord  certainly  fought  well.  After  gaining  sev- 
insly  the  district  in  which  the  "  God-  eral  minor  successes,  he  assaulted  the  im- 
Worshipers"  were  situate  was  in  a  very  portant  city  of  Nankin ;  and  by  springing 
restless  state.  It  was  particularly  infested  a  mine  under  an  angle  of  the  walls,  made 
by  tribes  of  robbers,  who  only  associated  a  breach,  through  which  his  troops  pour- 
together  for  the  purpose  of  plunder,  ed  in.  Avery  feeble  resistance  was  made 
These,  finding  themselves  pressed  by  the  by  the  garrison,  and  soon  the  town  was 
imperial  soldiers,  joined  Sin-tsuen  for  the  at  the  mercy  of  Sin-tsuen.  He  showed  it 
sake  of  the  protection  which  the  "God-  none.  Only  one  hundred  out  of  the  whole 
Worshipers"  afforded  to  one  another,  city  escaped.  That  night  the  broad 
The  authorities  proceeded  to  arrest  the  Yang-Tsze-Kiang  rolled  down  to  sea  with 
chief,  and  ho,  calling  all  his  followers  to-  reddened  waves ;  and  in  the  twilight  of 
gether,  took  possession  of  a  market-town,  morning  the  boatmen  on  the  lower  river 
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were  horrified  to  see  nearly  twenty  thou- 
sand corpses  hurrying  along  with  its  cur- 
rent. 

The  only  palliation  that  can  he  urged 
for  this  enormity  is  that  Sin-Tsuen  is  little 
better  than  a  half-savage,  and  that  possi- 
bly he  may  have  misunderstood  certain 
chapters  in  the  Old  Testament  as  justify- 
ing the  slaughter  of  enemies.  We  all 
know  how  ready  better  and  wiser  men 
than  Sin-Tsuen  are  to  extract  from  Holy 
Writ  a  meaning  that  meets  their  special 
purpose.  Strange  as  has  been  the  life  of 
the  Taeping  chief  thus  far,  the  strangest 
part  is  still  to  come.  After  the  capture  of 
Nankin  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
he  would  have  pushed  on  to  the  capital 
at  once.  That  he  would  have  taken  it 
with  little  trouble  can  not  be  doubted. 
Bat,  once  in  Nankin,  he  seemed  to  con- 
sider that  he  had  done  enough  for  one  life. 
He  retired  into  complete  seclusion,  and 
shutting  himself  up  with  his  servants  and 
women,  (for  he  has  an  abundant  allowance 
of  wives,)  he  passed  his  time  in  intense 
study,  and  in  the  composition  of  prayers. 
Few  of  his  own  officers  got  admittance  to 
his  presence,  and  strangers  never.  For 
some  time  it  was  doubted  whether  he  was 
living.  His  arrogance  continued  unbound- 
ed. Her  Majesty's  ship  the  Hermes  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river  to  Nankin,  in  order 
to  make  investigations,  and  before  she 
had  been  a  day  before  the  city,  a  paper 
was  sent  off  to  Sir  G.  Bonham,the  British 
representative,  declaring  that  his  effulgent 
highness,  the  late  cattle-herd,  approved 
of  the  conduct  of  the  English  in  coming 
thus  early,  and  regardless  of  distance,  to 
off-r  their  allegiance  to  him. 

During  this  time  of  inaction,  King- 
Yang,  the  chiefs  right-hand  man,  profess- 
ed to  have  a  number  of  surprising  revela- 
tions, which  chiefly  tended  to  degrade 
Sin-tsuen.  In  one  of  them  he  was  direct- 
ed not  to  kick  any  of  his  wives  with  his 
boot  on,  but  to  adopt  a  different  mode  of 
chastisement.  Sin-tsuen  bore  all  this  very 
quietly,  apparently,  believing  that  they 
were  real  revelations.  At  length  he  found 
out  that  Yang  was  plotting  against  him. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  or  giving 
his  brother  any  notice,  he  cut  off  his  head, 
and  quietly  returned  to  his  course  of  stu- 
dy, which  he  pursued  so  diligently,  that 
when  Lord  Elgin,  in  the  Retribution, 
came  up  the  river,  he  was  enabled  to  send 
to  him  an  enormously  long  paper  contain- 
ing his  religious  views,  and  divided  into 


one  hundred  and  seventy-two  proposi- 
tions. It  commenced :  "  We  proclaim, 
for  the  information  of  our  foreign  younger 
brethren  of  the  western  ocean,  that  the 
things  of  heaven  differ  extremely  from  the 
things  of  the  world,"  etc.,  etc. 

For  some  time  the  only  military  opera- 
tions of  the  Taepings  were  marauding  ex- 
cursions. The  chief  was  too  busy  with 
his  studies  to  think  of  general  war.  It 
may  turn  out  that  his  leisure  has  cost  him 
an  empire.  The  imperialists  had  been 
besieging  Nankin  ever  since  it  was  taken ; 
but  as  they  only  closed  up  the  three 
land -sides,  and  left  the  river -commu- 
nication open,  the  Taepings  inside  were 
not  at  all  distressed.  But  now,  after 
nine  years  of  this  considerate  warfare, 
a  fleet  of  junks  came  up  the  river,  and 
cut  off  the  supplies.  The  people  inside 
began  to  starve;  and  at  last  Sin-tsuen 
woke  up  from  his  long  repose.  He 
planned  a  general  sortie,  which  resulted 
in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Imperialists. 
The  army,  thus  relieved,  at  once  assumed 
the  aggressive,  and  with  fatal  indiscretion 
attacked  Shanghae,  though  they  were  in- 
formed that  the  English  would  defend 
the  town.  The  wretched  rabble  who 
were  led  to  the  assault  were  mowed 
down  by  the  skillfully  directed  fire  of  the 
Europeans,  and  had  to  draw  off  without 
getting  near  the  walls. 

The  Taepings  have  done  little  since ; 
but  it  is  no  trifling  Results  that  they  have 
achieved.  Over  thirty  thousand  square 
miles  of  territory  the  people  obey  and 
pay  taxes  to  Sin-tsuen  ;  and  he  commands 
an  army  of  more  than  four  hundred  thou- 
sand men.  His  inaction  ever  since  he 
got  possession  of  Nankin  appears  to  Eu- 
ropean observers  inexplicable.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  attributed  to  mere  sloth. 
Ruling  in  the  city  which  was  once  the 
seat  of  royalty,  inflated  by  adulation  and 
enthusiasm,  and  surrounded  by  vast  ar- 
mies, he  insists  that  he  is  the  chief  poten- 
tate not  only  of  China  but  the  world,  and 
dreams  away  his  time  in  studies  and  in 
discharging  the  imaginary  duties  of  Em- 
peror of  China.  Instead  of  heading  his 
forces  in  a  march  against  Pekin,  he  con- 
centrates his  energies  on  his  own  peculiar 
system  of  theology,  and  prepares  long 
papers,  explanatory  of  Christianity,  which 
he  obligingly  forwards  to  the  first  English 
admiral  who  comes  within  reach.  In  the 
spring  of  this  year  the  English  and 
French  authorities  in  Chiua  exeouted  a 
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movement  which,  for  the  time,  awoke 
Sin-tsuen  from  his  lethargy.  They  sent  a 
small  allied  force  to  Ningpo,  drove  out 
the  Taepings,  and  delivered  over  that 
important  city  to  the  Imperialists.  Thus 
we  have  been  pledged  to  discountenance 
the  Taepings  and  assist  the  Tartars. 

We  hesitate  dogmatically  to  condemn 
this  momentous  step;  but  we  feel  un- 
comfortable about  it,  particularly  now 
that  we  have  read  Commander  Brine's 
impartial  and  thoughtful  account  of  the 
relative  position  of  the  two  parties.  The 
Taepings  have  the  control  of  the  tea  and 
silk  districts,  and  may  at  any  time  inflict 
an  appalling  blow  on  interests  which  are 
the  most  momentous  to  us. 

The  question  remains  then — What  are 
the  prospects  of  the  Taeping  rising  ?  In 
this  question  we  are  interested  no  less  in 
a  general  than  a  selfish  point  of  view. 
Commander  Brine  thinks  that  the  ulti- 
mate result  will  be  the  division  of  China 
into  two  empires,  over  one  of  which  the 
Taepings  will  rule.  He  reminds  us  that 
the  popular  notion  of  the  Chinese  empire 
having  always  remained  unchangeable 
under  one  emperor  is  a  mistake.  Centu- 
ries ago  it  had  two  emperors  whose  do- 
minions were  divided  by  the  broad-spread- 
ing Yang-Tsze.  Now  all  things  point  to 
some  change  in  the  ruling  dynasty.  The 
great  famines,  the  desolating  pestilence, 
which  have  filled  to  overflowing  the  cup 
of  the  people's  misery,  predispose  them 
to  change.    They  long  to  rest  from  their 


sufferings ;  and  they  scarcely  hope  to  find 
safety  from  the  ruling  house  under  which 
so  much  has  been  suffered.  But  Sin-tgueu 
does  not  trust  alone  to  human  feelings. 
Wildly,  foolishly,  savagely,  perhaps,  he 
has  touched  the  deep  emotions  of  religion 
in  the  hearts  of  his  followers.  It  is  of  no 
avail  to  sneer  at  his  misconceptions  and 
the  inflation  of  his  style.  He  is  but  a 
poor  uncivilized  man.  It  is  not  many 
years  since  he  tended  his  parent's  cattle, 
and  spent  his  days  in  menial  drudgery, 
pressed  by  penury,  unknown  or  despised 
as  a  semi-maniac.  In  those  days  of  ad 
versity  his  heart  beat  high  witb  lofty  re* 
solve,  and  his  spirit  swelled  proudly  and 
tumultuously  with  a  religious  enthusiasm 
which  was  noble  though  irregular.  A  few 
years  have  passed,  and  he  has  risen  to  be 
the  rival  of  a  dynasty  which  has  lasted  for 
centuries.  If  bis  career  of  conquest  has 
been  staid,  it  is  only  because  he  has 
done  so  much  that  flatterers  can  tell  him 
he  need  do  no  more.  His  future  no  man 
can  prophesy.  What  he  has  done  entitle! 
him  to  rank  among  the  heroes  of  man- 
kind. 

We  must  not  close  without  again  com- 
mending to  our  readers  the  two  volumes 
which  we  have  taken  as  our  text-boohs* 
They  should  be  read  together ;  and  in 
them,  and  no  where  else,  can  be  got  all 
the  really  reliable  information  at  present 
procurable  respecting  the  revolution  which 
impends  over  China. 


From    the    Popular    8cl«nca    R«t1ow. 


THE    PLANET    MARS    AND     ITS    PHOTOGRAPHS. 

BY  JAMES  BREEX,  F.RA.S. 


Of  all  the  planets  of  the  system,  Mars, 
which  for  the  last  few  months  has  been 
shining  so  brightly  in  the  heavens,  is 
that  whose  topographical  details  are  best 
known  to  us.  By  glancing  over  the  pic- 
tures* of  its  telescopic  aspect,  we  iinme- 

*  These  are  eight  photographs  of  the  face  of 
Mara,  like  photographs  of  the  human  face,  which  I  Eclectic. 


diately  perceive  how  much  is  revealed  of 
its  surface  —  of  its  islands,  continents. 
seas,  and  snows,  by  means  of  powerful 
optical  aid.  It  is  the  planet  which  moil 
strongly  resembles  the  Earth  in  the  dura- 
tion of  its  dajs  and  seasons ;  the  exist- 


we  have  no  means  of  reproducing.— Edito*  or 
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ence  of  an  atmosphere  is  everywhere  ap- 
parent :  being  proved  by  the  dimness  of 
the  dark  streaks  and  spots  at  the  circum- 
ference, as  compared  with  their  distinct- 
ness at  the  center  of  the  planet,  (for  at 
the  former  the  solar  light  has  to  penetrate 
through  a  dense  stratum  of  air,  and  is 
again  refracted  through  the  same  thick 
medium ;)  by  occasional  clouds  passing 
over  its  surface  ;  by  the  snow-zones  piled 
up  and  stretching  over  vast  spaces  at  its 
poles  in  the  winter,  which  melt  away 
gradually  as  the  Sun  ascends  above  the 
horizon  in  the  summer,  and  dissipates  the 
frost  and  darkness  which  for  months  pre- 
viously had  reigned  in  those  arctic  and 
antarctic  regions.  In  the  planet  Jupiter 
a  small  telescope  may  more  readily  show 
the  dark  belts  and  spots;  but  those  are 
ever  changing  and  drifting  about  with 
variable  velocity;  the  terra  firma  is 
scarcely  perceived  on  this  immense  body, 
which  appears  to  have  an  economy  of  its 
own,  hidden  from  us  by  great  masses  of 
cloud,  through  an  occasional  break  of  which 
we  perhaps  sometimes  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  dark  body  of  the  planet.  On  the  sur- 
face of  Mars,  on  the  contrary,  the  dark 
spots  preserve  the  same  position  and  rela- 
tive dimensions,  and  we  appear  to  be  look- 
ing at  a  miniature  globe  penciled  over  with 
dim  seas  and  continents.  From  year  to 
year  the  sea  does  not  appear  to  encroach 
upon  the  land,  nor  the  land  upon  the 
ocean;  all  the  changes  which  are  per- 
ceived are  purely  meteorological  —  the 
presence  of  clouds  and  murky  weather, 
and  snow  during  the  winter — of  a  clear 
atmosphere  and  sunny  clime  throughout 
the  summer. 

The  first  circumstance  we  detect  in 
looking  at  the  planet  Mars,  is  its  exceed- 
ingly red  light,  which  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  other  bodies  that  circulate 
about  the  Sun.  This  does  not  appear  so 
prominently,  however, when  looked  at  with 
a  telescope,  as  when  seen  by  unaided  vision. 
Still,  however,  even  with  the  former,  the 
orange  light  is  very  decided,  and  if  compar- 
ed with  the  Moon  or  a  neighboring  white 
star,  the  contrast  is  sufficiently  striking. 
Viewed  when  the  whole  disk  of  the  plan- 
et is  illuminated,  its  form  appeal's  quite 
circular,  and  no  suspicion  is  aroused  of  a 
flattening  at  the  poles,  or  bulging  forth  of 
the  equatorial  regions.  But  when  the 
micrometer  is  applied,  and  careful  meas- 
urements are  made  of  its  polar  and  equa- 
torial diameters,  several  observers  have 


agreed  that  there  is  a  slight  variation 
from  the  circular  form,  although  the  re- 
sults which  they  have  obtained  are  very 
discordant.  Herschel  was  the  first  who 
suspected  the  elliptical  form  of  the  planet, 
and  who  patiently  set  about  to  determine 
the  amount  of  this  variation.  To  arrive 
at  a  knowledge  of  the  figure  of  the  Earth 
requires  long  and  arduous  labor;  but  in 
the  case  of  the  planets  the  method  is 
more  simple,  and  the  diameters  at  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  disk  may  be  said  to  be 
measured  with  the  same  facility  as  if  it 
were  a  palpable  object.  Herschel  found 
that  the  proportions  of  the  equatorial 
diameters  of  Mars  were  as  thirteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  to  twelve  hundred  and 
seventy-two,  or  near  as  sixteen  to  fifteen. 
Schroeter  could  not  perceive  any  such  ellip- 
ticity,  and  was  of  opinion  that  the  two  diam- 
eters were  in  the  proportion  of  eighty-one 
to  eighty.  Arago found  them  to  vary  in  the 
proportion  of  thirty-one  to  thirty.  The 
Greenwich  observations  of  late  years  give 
this  variation  as  fifty-two  to  fifty-one,  and 
as  sixty-two  to  sixty-one.  Other  observ- 
ers, among  whom  is  Bessel,  have  not  been 
able  to  detect  the  slightest  difference  be- 
tween the  diameters.  Herschel,  however, 
states,  that  on  one  occasion  he  showed 
the  planet  to  some  scientific  friends,  one 
of  whom  considered  that  it  was  as  consid- 
erably bulged  out  at  the  equator  as  the 
the  globe  of  Jupiter.  At  certain  times, 
as  the  whole  surface  of  Mars  is  not  illu- 
minated, it  will  appear  of  the  same  figure 
as  the  Moon  when  three  or  four  days  be- 
fore or  after  full ;  but  even  when  this  was 
the  case,  the  flattening  at  the  poles  was 
still  readily  perceived  by  Herschel.  There 
are  a  few  circumstances  which  militate 
against  the  correctness  of  those  measures ; 
sometimes  the  white  cap  of  snow  seems  to 
project  over  the  edge  of  the  planet,  at 
others  the  equatorial  margins  are  exceed- 
ingly bright  and  radiating.  According  to 
theory,  the  proportion  of  the  polar  to  the 
equatorial  zone  should  be  as  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two  to  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  ;  but  different  degrees  of  density  at 
various  parts  of  the  globe  would,  of 
course,  alter  this.  By  observations  made 
in  September  and  October  of  1862,  Mr. 
Main  concludes  its  polar  diameter  to  be 
four  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  miles,  and  its  equatorial  four  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  thirty-two  miles 
— a  great  difference  for  a  small  body  like 
Mars,  which  has  almost  the  same  density 
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as  the  Earth.  In  the  latter  body,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  polar  and  equatorial 
diameters  amounts  only  to  twenty -six 
miles  ;  these  quantities  being  respectively 
seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  and  seven  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  five  miles. 

Be  the  planet  circular  or  elliptical  in 
figure,  however,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it 
rotates  on  its  axis,  and  that  too  in  about 
the  same  time  as  Mercury,  Venus,  and 
the  Earth.  In  other  respects,  also,  the 
similarity  is  striking,  these  planets  being 
nearly  of  the  same  size,  globular  figure, 
and  density,  and  differing  greatly  from 
the  huge  exterior  planets  in  those  respects. 
The  rotation  of  Mars  is  readily  perceiv- 
ed by  watching  it  from  hour  to  hour 
throughout  the  evening,  when  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  dark  spots  pass  over  the 
disk  from  west  to  east  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  the  earth  is  rotating.  In  about 
twenty-four  hours  and  thirty-seven  min- 
utes, or  on  the  following  evening,  the 
spot  which  was  first  observed  will  be 
found  to  have  returned  exactly  to  the 
same  position,  and  the  others  will  follow 
in  the  same  succession  as  on  the  previous 
day,  the  polar  snow-spot  retaining  nearly 
the  same  place.  By  further  watching, 
the  patient  observer  will  find  that  the 
equator  of  Mars  is  only  inclined  a  few  de- 
grees more  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit  than 
that  of  the  Earth,  and  that,  consequently, 
their  seasons  are  about  the  same.  From 
the  longer  year  of  Mars,  however,  the  in- 
terval during  which  the  polar  regions  are 
hidden  from  and  exposed  to  the  rays  of 
the  Sun,  is  very  different.  At  the"  lati- 
tude of  the  British  islands,  the  shortest 
day  on  Mars  is  only  about  six  hours, 
whilst  on  the  Earth  it  is  between  seven 
and  eight.  The  longest  day  on  Mars,  at 
the  same  latitude,  would  be  nineteen 
hours,  whilst  on  the  Earth  it  is  onlv  seven- 
teen  hours.  At  seventy  degrees  of  north 
latitude  the  Sun  remains  above  the  hori- 
zon for  sixty-nine  days,  whilst  on  Mars  at 
the  same  latitude  it  is  above  the  horizon 
for  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  days.  The 
pole  of  Mars  is  exposed  to  the  Sun  for 
three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  days,  and 
hidden  from  it  for  the  same  time  ;  whilst 
on  the  Earth  the  polar  day  or  night  is 
only  one  hundred  and  eighty  days. 

Some  observers  have  complained  of  the 
striking  monotony  and  uniformity  of  the 
surface  of  Mars.  If  we  oast  a  glance  at 
the  pictures  of  the  planet,  we  shall  hardly 


be  disposed  to  indorse  this  opinion.  On 
the  contrary,  the  variety  or  scenery  is 
deeply  interesting.  The  seas,  or  dark 
portions,  are  remarkably  sinuous  in  their 
course ;  the  indentation  of  the  coast,  caused 
by  bays  and  creeks,  is  very  picturesque. 
It  is  true  that  mountains  and  vales,  such 
as  those  on  the  arid  surface  of  the  Moon, 
can  not  be  perceived;  but  by  attentive 
watching,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bright 
portion  of  the  planet  is  curiously  dotted 
over  with  a  mottled  ground,  and  that  the 
dark  seas  vary  greatly  in  the  intensity  of 
their  tint,  oven  when  the  spot  is  at  the 
center  of  the  planet,  and  is  viewed  most 
favorably.  It  would  appear,  from  a  cor- 
sory  view,  as  though  the  surface  of  Man 
were  pretty  equally  divided  between  land 
and  water,  the  former,  indeed,  from  Maed* 
ler's  map,  having  somewhat  the  predomi- 
nance, whilst  on  the  Earth  the  ocean  coven 
three  times  as  much  space  as  the  land. 

Whilst  observing  the  spots  on  Mars,  we 
are  somewhat  astonished  to  see  that,  as 
they  pass  from  the  center  toward  the 
margins  of  the  planet,  they  become  rapid* 
ly  fainter,  and  that  at  the  edges  they  are 
entirely  obliterated.  Even  the  darkest 
spots  on  Mars  (those  which  are  Been  be* 
tween  twenty  and  forty  degrees  of  sooth 
latitude)  undergo  this  change  as  they  ap» 
proach  the  margins  of  the  planet.  Occa- 
sionally the  whole  circumference  of  the 
planet  is  surrounded,  as  it  were,  with  a 
luminous  ring,  which  represents  the  plan- 
et as  seen  by  the  writer  in  the  twenty- 
foot  refractor  at  the  Cambridge  Observe 
tory,  in  the  opposition  of  1866.  This  it 
general]  v  held  to  be  due  to  its  atmosphere, 
which  is  considerably  thicker  at  the 
edges  than  at  the  center,  just  as  during  a 
fog  we  can  perceive  the  blue  sky  and  start 
over-head,  which  are  qnite  invisible  at 
the  horizon,  where  the  atmosphere  is  con- 
siderably deeper  and  thicker.  We  might 
thus  conclude  that  Mars  has  an  atmo- 
sphere of  considerable  density ;  and  this  ia 
confirmed  by  other  circumstances.  The 
older  observers  attempted  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a  dense  atmosphere  in  Mars, 
by  the  disappearance  of  stare  even  at 
considerable  distances  from  the  planet, 
which  they  imagined  had  been  eclipsed 
by  its  extensive  gaseous  envelope.  This 
has  been  repeatedly  tested  in  modern 
times,  and  with  the  best  instruments,  but 
without  success.  The  elder  Herschel  fol- 
lowed very  faint  stars  close  up  to  the 
margin  of  the  planet,  and  Sir  J.  South  has 
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repeated  the  experiment  more  recently 
without  perceiving  any  change  in  the 
brilliancy  or  color  of  the  very  small  stars 
selected.  Whilst  Cassini  could  not  per- 
ceive a  star  of  the  fifth  magnitude  within 
six  minutes  of  the  margin  of  the  planet,  (on 
October  1st,  1672,)  Herschel  could  per- 
ceive stars  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
magnitudes  within  three  minutes  of  its 
disk.  Herschel,  however,  fully  believed 
in  the  existence  of  a  dense  atmosphere 
surrounding  the  planet,  having  often  seen 
beside  the  permanent  spots  on  its  surface, 
occasional  changes  of  partial  bright  belts. 
The  late  Dr.  Pearson  saw  a  similar  phe- 
nomenon in  1828,  having  noticed  a  dark 
cloudy  spot  to  have  changed  its  position, 
in  an  interval  of  four  days,  from  the  side 
to  the  top  of  the  planet.  One  very  per- 
severing observer,  however,  (Maedler,) 
thinks  that  many  very  natural  mistakes 
may  occur  on  this  point,  and  considers 
that  if  the  spots  are  not  narrowly  scruti- 
nized each  night,  one  of  them  may  readily 
be  mistaken  for  a  cloud.  This  observer 
has,  however,  noticed  that  the  spots  on 
Mars  are  of  varying  colors  at  different 
times;  some  of  them  are  black,  others 
yellowish  -  red,  and  others  again  of  a 
greenish  tint.  On  the  Earth,  however, 
the  same  change  of  tint  would  be  appar- 
ent ;  the  great  forests  would  be  dark  in 
comparison  with  the  bright  sandy  de- 
serts ;  the  Black,  White,  and  Red  seas 
might  appear  of  different  tints ;  yellow 
fogs  would  cause  a  proportionate  change 
in  the  apparent  color  of  the  countries 
which  they  enveloped,  and  over  which 
they  hung.  This  is  perhaps  a  more  natu- 
ral explanation  of  the  color  of  Mars  than 
that  which  accounts  for  its  peculiar  ap- 
pearance by  the  tints  assumed  by  the  ve- 
getation on  the  planet.  Without,  how- 
ever, having  recourse  to  accidental  fogs 
and  clouds,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
dense  atmosphere  of  the  planet  absorbs 
all  the  violet  rays  of  the  solar  light,  (which 
has  to  pass  twice  through  its  atmosphere 
before  reaching  the  Earth,)  and  that  only 
the  red  rays — those  of  the  rising  and  set- 
ting Sun  when  passing  through  dense 
mist  or  cloud — make  their  way  to  our 
planet,  the  others  being  either  reflected  or 
absorbed. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
snowy  zones  about  the  north  and  south 
poles  of  the  planet.  By  direct  measure- 
ment with  an  instrument  for  estimating 
light,  it  has  been  found  that  those  white 


spots  have  twice  the  intensity  of  the  dun- 
colored  portions  of  the  planet.  In  the 
earliest  years  of  telescopic  discovery  they 
were  duly  noticed,  and  their  appearance 
and  disappearance,  and  the  vanous  chan- 
ges whicn  they  underwent,  were  curiously 
scrutinized  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  before,  however,  any  one  surmised 
that  the  changes  were  caused  by  atmo- 
spheric variations.  By  his  observations 
between  1779  and  1784,  the  elder  Her- 
schel placed  this  matter  beyond  all  doubt. 
In  the  latter  year  he  detected  all  the 
changes  which  have  since  been  observed 
and  confirmed  in  this  planet ;  and  although 
Maraldi  had  seen  the  changes,  and  pro- 
phesied the  extinction  of  the  north  snow- 
spot  as  far  back  as  1719,  yet  to  Herschel 
is  due  the  credit  of  their  complete  exam- 
ination. He  was  the  first  to  show  that 
the  snow  was  not  exactly  placed  at  the 
poles  of  the  planet.  This  is  very  appar- 
ent from  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
figures,  which  have  been  very  carefully 
drawn  by  Secchi ;  the  first  in  1856,  and 
the  two  latter  in  1858,  with  fine  optical 
and  atmospheric  circumstances  in  his  fa- 
vor, and  which,  in  addition,  show  the 
seas  and  continents  of  the  planet  to  great 
advantage.  In  those  three  instances  the 
snow-zones  were  touching  the  margins  of 
the  planets,  but  in  the  second  figure 
(taken  by  the  writer  on  April  23d,  1 856, 
with  the  great  Cambridge  Equatorial)  the 
south,  or  uppermost  polo,  was  quite  iso- 
lated. As  a  proof  of  the  brightness  of 
the  snow-spots,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 
on  this  occasion,  when  a  cloud  passed 
over  and  completely  obliterated  the  plan- 
et, the  snow-zones  were  quite  large  and 
bright,  and  appeared  like  faint  stars 
struggling  through  the  mist. 

Let  us  follow  those  spots  through  their 
regular  changes.  The  planet  comes  into 
view  on  the  Earth;  the  northern  part, 
after  a  winter  season  about  as  long  as  one 
of  our  years,  again  receives  the  beams  of 
the  Sun.  The  patch  of  snow,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  at  first  large,  diminishes 
gradually,  and  finally  vanishes.  After 
having  had  the  companionship  of  the  stars 
and  of  the  night  for  a  great  interval,  and 
passed  a  long  period  under  the  dominion 
of  darkness,  the  Sun  appears,  and  to  the 
protracted  night  succeeds  the  equally 
long  day,  with  its  fierce  heat  and  light. 
Nothing  occurs  between  the  fiery  sum. 
mer  and  the  bleak  and  dark  winter ;  the 
other  two  seasons  are  wanting,  but  the 
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one  which  is  present  amply  makes  amends 
for  those  which  are  absent,  by  the  intense 
changes  which  take  place  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time.  The  Arctic  seas,  which 
were  previously  blocked  up  with  solid  ice 
or  frozen  snow,  and  have  stopped  the  pas- 
sage by  sea  and  land,  are  gradually  thaw- 
ing ;  the  Northern  again  becomes  liquid, 
the  snows  melt,  the  ice  passes  into  its  prim- 
eval condition,  the  land  becomes  passa- 
ble, and  the  Sun — the  cause  of  all  this 
commotion — keeps  in  sight  all  day  long, 
as  if  to  tyrannize  over  those  whom  it  has 
previously,  by  its  absence,  subjugated. 
The  air  becomes  clearer,  fogs  have  disap- 
peared, the  seas  and  continents  have  ap- 
parently a  clear  atmosphere  overhead — if 
we  are  to  judge  by  the  facility  with  which 
we  view  them,  the  November  mists  and 
murky  atmospheres  have  been  succeeded 
by  a  dry  air  and  sunny  skies.  The  oppo- 
site changes  take  place  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  whilst  these  variations  are 
progressing  in  the  northern.  In  the  for- 
mer, however,  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  will  be  more  severely  felt.  From 
the  great  eccentricity  of  Mars,  the  dis- 
tance of  the  planet  may  vary  between  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  millions  of  miles  from  the 
Sun  ;  but  when  it  is  summer  in  the  south- 
ern hemisphere,  the  Sun  is  nearest  the 
?lanct ;  when  winter,  it  is  farthest  from  it. 
'he  quantity  of  heat  and  light  received  at 
those  times  by  the  southern  portion  of  the 
planet  arc  respectively  fifty-two  ono-hun- 
dredths  and  thirty-six  one-hundredths ; 
that  of  the  Earth  being  one.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  summers  are  hotter 
and  the  winters  colder  on  the  southern 
than  on  the  northern  hemisphere.  This  is 
confirmed  by  observation ;  for  whilst  the 
northern  patch  of  snow  varies  but  slightly 
in  dimensions,  the  southern  is  of  great 
size  in  the  winter,  and  almost  vanishes  in 
summer. 

From  the  foregoing  facts,  and  the  de- 
ductions which  may  naturally  be  drawn 
from  them,  the  reader  has  ample  means 
forjudging,  in  this  individual  instance  at 
least,  as  to  the  probability  of  the  planets 
being  the  abode  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life.  It  would  be  impossbile,  of  course,  to 
give  any  minute  details  on  this  point— to 
say  that  such  a  place  is  forest  land  or  cul- 
tivated ground,  or  artificial  formations ; 
for  when  Mars  is  nearest  the  Earth — mak- 
ing use  of  the  most  powerful  telescope 
yet  constructed — the  observer  is  merely 


able  to  tell  whether  a  space  of  ground 
which  is  two  hundred  miles  long  by  two 
hundred  broad,  or  an  area  of  forty  thou- 
sand miles,  is  round  or  square.  •  From 
this  circumstance,  the  observations  of 
Schroeter,  who  saw  clouds  passing  over 
the  planet  with  a  velocity  from  forty  to 
sixty  times  that  of  the  most  violent  hurri- 
canes on  the  Earth,  have  been  much 
doubted.  But  otherwise  we  have  every 
evidence  of  an  atmosphere,  of  snow,  of 
changeable  weather,  oi  bright  and  sunny 
skies,  of  the  existence  of  water.  The  sea- 
sons, though  not  so  equable  in  duration  M 
those  on  the  Earth,  are  still  present,  with 
all  their  agreeable  changes;  we  see  the 
seed-time  and  harvest,  the  ripening  sum- 
mer and  the  dark  winter.  The  isother- 
mal lines  on  the  Earth  are  reproduced  on 
Mars,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  position 
of  the  snow-zones,  which  are  not  placed 
exactly  at  the  poles.  Nor  does  the  ex- 
cessive cold  which  might  be  surmised  to 
take  place  from  the  planet's  distance  from 
the  solar  heat  really  appear  to  be  so 
severe.  Whether,  from  some  peculiarity 
in  the  atmosphere,  the  latent  heat  of  the 
body  itself,  or  other  causes  unknown  to 
us,  the  polar  snows  do  not  appear  of  the 
vast  extent  which  might  be  imagined* 
Even  those  thaw  away  with  a  rapidity 
which  seems  marvelous,  whilst  the  equa- 
torial regions  are  altogether  free  from 
such  visitations.  Venus  receives  four 
times  the  heat  of  Mars,  and  twice  that  of 
the  Earth;  yet  at  the  North  Pole  of 
Venus,  a  bright  white  and  large  spot  has 
been  perceived,  which  may  naturally  be 
surmised  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
snow-capped  poles  of  the  Earth  and 
Mars ;  and  we  might  from  this  conclude 
that  no  great  difference  exists  in  those 
three  planets  at  least,  whatever  may  be  the 
case  in  the  other  two  croups  of  planets— 
that  is,  the  seventy-six  asteroids,  or  the 
huge  exterior  planets  of  small  density, 
quick  rotation,  and  accompanied  by  nu- 
merous moons  and  a  ring. 

The  diameter  of  Mars  is  about  twiee 
that  of  the  Moon,  and  more  than  one 
half  of  that  of  the  Earth.  Its  surface  ia 
about  four  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
former,  and  is  one  quarter  that  of  the  lat- 
ter. Bulk  for  bulk,  Mars  is  seven 
times  larger  than  the  Moon,  and  the 
Earth  is  seven  times  larger  than  Mars. 
Weight  for  weight,  the  Earth  is  more 
than  seven  times  heavier  than  Mars.  It 
would  take  upward  of  two  and  a  half  mil- 
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bodies  like  Mars  to  counterpoise 
ijht  of  the  Sun.  We  thus  see  that 
ith  its  diameter  of  forty-one  hnn- 
les,  holds  a  geometrical  mean  be- 
Jie  Moon  and  the  Earth.  The 
>n,  fall  of  bodies,  and  length  of 
m,  are  about  one  half  of  what  those 
le  Earth.  Unlike  the  latter  body, 
o  satellite,  although,  if  this  latter 
irty  miles  in  diameter,  it  could  not 
loticed. 

ler  has  calculated  the  duration  of 
sons  in  Mars,  which  are  as  fol- 
ding to  summer,  (spring  in  north, 
ier  in  south,)  one  hundred  and 
f-one  days. 

umnier   to   autumn,    (summer   in 
,  winter  in  south,)  one  hundred 
ighty-one  days, 
iitumn  to  winter,  (harvest  in  north, 


spring  in  south,)  one  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  days. 
From  winter  to  spring,  (winter  in  north, 
summer  in   south,)   one  hundred   and 
forty-seven  days. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  are  three 
hundred  and  seventy-two  days  of  spring 
and  summer  in  the  northern,  and  only 
two  hundred  and  ninety-six  days  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  The  winter  in  the 
north  only  lasts  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  days ;  in  the  south  one  hundred  and 
eighty-one  days.  The  heat  and  light  in 
the  northern  summer  is  as  twenty  to 
twenty-nine  to  the  south.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  will  be,  that  there  is  a  long 
temperate  summer,  and  a  short  mild  win- 
ter ;  whilst  in  the  southern,  there  will  be  a 
short  hot  summer,  and  long  and  severe 
winter. 
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first  of  these  volumes  contains  two 
►ems,  with  a  variety  of  short  mis- 
»us  pieces.  In  order  to  afford  the 
;  variety,  and  the  most  ready 
>f  enabling  the  reader  to  appreciate 
e  and  character  of  the  author's  ge- 
e  examples  by  which  we  propose 
illustrate  it  will  be  selected  from 
er.  The  volume  is  prefaced  by  a 
dedication  to  the  writer's  father, 
Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  M.P.,  in  which 
jstion  which  might  suggest  itself 
e  propriety  of  inscribing  a  volume 
ns  with  a  name  so  eminently  sug- 
of  associations  of  the  practical,  is 
acefully  and  ingeniously  met : 

Bridesmaid,  Count  Stephen,  and  other 
By  Mary  C.  Hume.  London  :  John 
i.  1858.  F.  Pitman,  1862. 
ton,  a  dramatic  poem  in  two  parts,  with 
ecellaneous  pieces.  By  Mart  C.  Hume. 
John  W.  Parker  &  Sons.  1857.  F.  Pit- 
J62. 

>,  a  poem,  reprinted  from  the  Intellectual 
•y.   By  Mary  C.  Hume.   F.  Pitman.    1862. 


"  It  might  on  many  lips  provoke  a  smile, 
Father !  that  I  to  thee  such  offering 
Of  Poesy's  and  Fancy's  flowers  should 
bring; 
Nay,  on  thine  own  perchance;  yet  pause 

awhile, 
For  just  the  tribute:  Life-long  hast  thou 
wrought 
For  that  thou  deemest    good  and   true, 

brave  strife 
Amid  the  stern  realities  of  life 
Waging  unselfishly ;   I  have  but  sought, 
In  Fancy's  realms,  for  flowers  wherewith  to 
wreathe 
The  brow  of  Truth,  and  set  her  beauties 
forth 
As  I  behold  them ;  yet  herein  doth  breathe 
A  spirit  kin  to  thine,  and  aught  of  worth 
Achieved  by  efforts  thus  inspired,  roust  yield 
Witness  to  seed  thou  sowedst  in  my  field." 

A  poem,  entitled  Alone,  yields  the  follow- 
ing little  gem : 

"  It  is  not  good  to  be  alone ! 
'Tis  thus  the  happy  feel, 
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When  grief,  and  shame,  and  fear  unknown, 

Leave  nothing  to  conceal. 
When  brightly  shines  life's  morning  sun 

On  paths  bestrewn  with  flowers, 
When  Fortune's  smiles  are  lightly  won, 

And  Fate  its  favors  showers. 
Then,  when  in  every  noble  heart, 

In  gratitude,  there  burns 
The  generous  love  for  all  mankind, 

A  selfish  joy  which  spurns, 
Which  would  that  some  like  happiness 

On  all  around  there  shone — 
Oh !  then,  man  feels  it  in  his  bliss 

Not  good  to  be  alone ! 

44  But  brightest  sun  may  yield  to  shade, 

Gay  scenes  grow  chill  and  drear ; 
The  roses  on  our  path  may  fade, 

And  naked  thorns  appear. 
And  thus  when  early  joys  decay, 

When  first  we  learn  to  grieve, 
When  cherished  friends  are  torn  away, 

Or  trusted  ones  deceive ; 
When  hopes,  alas !  not  fixed  above, 

Fade  ere  they  reach  the  goal, 
Or  love  which  met  no  answering  love 

Clings  blighted  round  the  soul ; 
When  pity  were  the  keenest  dart, 

By  malice  could  be  thrown — 
Then,  to  the  bruised  and  shrinking  heart, 

How  blest  to  be  alone !" 

The  idea  in  the  following  verses,  that 
the  sadness  which  sometimes  steals  over 
the  heart,  without  any  perceptible  cause, 
may  proceed  from  the  u  spirit  of  a  mourn- 
ing friend,"  may  have  crossed  the  minds 
of  many  readers  who  may  never  have  seen 
it  suggested  in  print : 

14  Whence  steals  this  shade  of  sadness  o'er  my 
soul? 
Within,  the  waves  of  strife  are  lulled  in 

peace ; 
Around,  the  sunny  joys  of  life  increase ; 
O'er  skies  so  clear,  what  passing  cloud  doth 

roll? 
It  is  the  spirit  of  a  mourning  friend ! 
Which,  from  afar,  by  toil  and  pain  op- 

prest, 
Fleeth  to  mine  for  aid !     0  gentle  guest ! 
Come  to  my  soul,  that  I  may  comfort  lend ! 
Shall  I  grieve  with  thee  ?    Were  this  friend- 
ship ?    Nay — 
Look  up !  mine  eyes,  not  dimmed  by  tears, 

can  see 
(rod's    love  beams    darting    through    the 
!~      gloom  on  thee ! 

My  voice,  by  grief  unshaken,  bids  thee  rise : 
Faint  not  I  whatever  path  before  thee  lies, 
He  shapes  it!     Lo!  the  cloud  hath  passed 
away." 

The  same  perception  of  the  practical  in- 
fluence of  spirit  upon  spirit,  where  both 


1  are  in  the  flesh,  is  thus  tenderly  expressed 
in  another  poem : 

44  Who  that  hath  known  the  dear  delight,  to 
read 
The  hidden  workings  of  a  kindred  soul. 
When,  for  some  brief,  bright  hour,  from 
chill  control 
Of  the  world's  forms  and  fetters,  twain  are 

freed; 
Who  that  (when  dropt  aside  the  unplastie 
vail 
Of  outward  scemings,  for  a  little  space 
Two  spirits  commune  freely  face  to  face) 
Hath  of  the  deep  joy  tasted,  bliss  or  bale, 
Of  some  brave  fellow-spirit's  lot  to  share, 
Its  heart-warm  aspirations,  holy  strife 
Or  chastened  sorrows — would,  for  aught 
that  life 
Or  earth  can  yield,  barter  that  gift  most  rare, 
The  priceless  shibboleth,  the  magic  key 
To  unlock  pure  hearts,  the  power  of  sym- 
pathy r 

Here  is  a  piece  of  wisdom  for  the  "  unco 
guid,"  eminently  practical  and  worthy  of 
thought : 

44  With  what  perfection  must  we  perfect  be  ? 
Is  it  enough  to  love  and  cherish  those 
Who  love  and  cherish  us  ?  whose  presence 
throws 
No  shadow  o'er  our  spirit's  joyaunce  face? 
Is  it  enough  our  words  and  thoughts  and 
prayers 
Of  charity,  to  mete  out  equally 
To  such  alone  as  earn  them :  frugally 
Thus  trafficking  as  with  a  merchant's  wares? 
Not  so,  for  this  the  very  heathen  do ; 
We  have  another  law,  and  would  we  be 
Our  Father's  children,  then,  like  him, 
we 
As  on  our  4  good,'  so  on  our  4  evil '  too. 
The  sunshine  of  our  patient  lore  diffuse : 
And  are  not  His,  while  this  our  hearts  re- 
fuse," 

The  following  verses,  portions  of  a  long 
piece,  are  a  poem  in  themselves : 

44  When  to  heavenly  Jesus  praying— 
4  Father !  glorify  thy  name  I'— 
Heavenly  voice  in  answer,  saying— 
4 1  have  glorified  it'- 


44  Of  the  crowd  who  heard,  and  wondered 
At  the  response  for  their  sake 
Given,  some  but  said  4  it  thundered,' 
Others  that  4an  angel  spake.' 

44  Thus,  to  differing  perception, 

Differs  still  the  thing  perceived ; 
Still  depends  on  man's  reception, 
Value  of  the  gilt  received. 

And  here  is  an  epigram  on  the  Christ- 
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ian  faith,  addressed  to  the  materialist,  to 
the  wit  and  wisdow  of  which  objection 
can  scarcely  be  taken  by  the  most  matter- 
of-fact  skeptic,  and  which  evidences,  more- 
over, the  compatibility  of  the  application 
of  humor  to  subjects  illustrating  our  deep- 
est hopes  and  loftiest  aspirations : 

44  The  faith  which  man  may  safeliest  make 
His  anchor,  nor  can  ever  rue ; 
For,  were  it  false,  he  ne'er  should  wake 
To  find  his  trusted  faith  untrue  I" 

An  allegorial  poem  of  some  length,  en- 
titled The  Journey  of  Life^  or  the  Far 
Countrie,  designed  to  popularize  some  of 
the  principles  of  Swedenborg,  of  whom 
Miss  Hume — in  common  with  how  many 
other  of  the  most  gifted  minds  of  the  age 
— is  a  fervent  disciple,  should  not  be  over- 
looked :  nor  another,  Three  Ships,  which 
was  founded  upon  a  dream,  and  is  full  of 
that  teaching  by  "correspondences,"  for 
knowledge  of  the  laws  and  principles  of 
which  the  world  is  indebted  to  that  great 
man. 

A  noble  poem  entitled  Sebastopol  ar- 
rests the  attention  at  once,  almost  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  dramatic  sketch  which 
occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the  second 
of  Miss  Hume's  volumes  of  verse,  and  af- 
fords in  itself  adequate  evidence  that  the 
"faculty  divine"  had  not  sustained  any 
impairment  in  the  interval  which  elapsed 
between  the  period  of  its  publication  and 
that  of  her  first  volume.  This  vision, 
though  it  might  now  appear  out  of  date  in 
title,  has  unfortunately  become  less  and 
less  so  in  moral,  in  every  year  since  it  was 
written  ;  and,  urging,  with  much  force  and 
eloquence,  truths  which  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  important  should  be  en- 
forced in  the  present  age,  but  to  which  its 
poets  have  not,  for  the  most  part,  as  yet 
shown  themselves  so  much  alive  as  the 
nature  of  their  mission  might  seem  to  de- 
mand, shall  be  quoted  in  extenso.  It  pos- 
sesses some  of  the  finest  characteristics  of 
the  poetry  of  Lord  Byron: 

44  A  vision  of  a  city  ou  a  hill ! 
Adown  these  slopes  once  waved,  perchance, 

bright  corn, 
And  groves  which  bird  and  breeze  with  song 

did  fill ; 
But  now  thy  golden  tresses  all  are  shorn, 
Nor  voice  of  song-bird  wakens  the  stunned 

ear, 
Proud,  mournful  city  1  thy  scarred  front  anear, 

41  Without,  with  bristling  horrors  robed  and 
crowned, 


Thy  deadly  groans  of  rage  thou  flingest  wide ; 

Within,  thy  festive  lights  in  blood  are  drown- 
ed, 

And  hushed  is  voice  of  bridegroom  and  of 
bride — 

Save  where  War  trysts  with  her  .grim  bride- 
groom, Death, 

Who  hangs  enraptured  on  her  sulphurous 
breatb. 

44  Within  thy  walls  they  hold  their  bridal  court  J 
But  chiefest  on  this  blackened,  seared  hill- 
side 
They  ply  fierce  revelry,  in  nuptial  sport, 
And  all  bow  down  to  bridegroom  and  to  bride. 
Behold  the  bridal  guests !  like  stately  trees 
Prone  before  whirlwinds — Who  and  what  are 
these? 

44  Ye  know !  sad  watchers  on  far  distant  shores, 
From  whence  the  hateful  syren's  voice  hath 

lured 
Those  whom  nor  love  nor  prayers  nor  tears 

of  yours 
Could  save,  or  succor  in  the  pangs  endured 
'Neath  her  relentless  gripe. — Yet  worse  bad 

ye 
Endured,  but  so  their  ransom  price  to  be ! 

41  Widow !  whose  only  6on  from  bloody  bier, 

May  by  no  Jesus- voice  again  be  given ; 

Young  wife !  whose  bridal-cbaplet  scarce  is 
sere; 

Orphan  1  whose  plaintive  cry  ascends  to  Hea- 
ven; 

Pale  maiden!  drooping  o'er  the  unpledged 
love 

Whose  brave  hope,  death  -  defying,  roots 
above — 

44  Come  forth  with  me !  And  in  this  dim  dream- 
light 

Shed  tears  and  kisses  upon  cheek  and  lip, 

(Ye  know  your  own !)  with  whose  dull  red 
and  white 

May  rose  nor  lily  now  claim  fellowship ! 

Gory,  death-pale,  and  stiffening  there  they 
lie  I 

0  Christendom !  is  this  thy  chivalry  ? 

44  Pledged  to  the  banners  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
Girt  with  the  Spirit's  sword,  and  vowed  to 

strive 
'Gainst  spiritual  foes  that  wars  may  cease, 
And  evil,  hate,  and  cruelty  (which  rive 
The  links  of  human  brother-love)  with  good 
To  overcome — have  thus  thy  heroes  stood, 

44  And  fallen,  bereaved  Christendom !  unstain- 
ed? 

Alas  I  the  swords  they  wore  were  only  steel ; 

And  hero-like  though  they  the  fight  sustained, 

Nor  quaked  to  hear  what  the  hills  quaked  to 
feel, 

Yet  in  the  thunders  launched  their  path 
around, 

Heaven  spake  not;  rather  Hell  gives  forth 
such  sound. 
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14  Anfl  now,  0  God  of  love !  their  hands  are  red 
With  heart's  blood  which  hath  flowed  not 

from  their  veins ; 
Red  blood  of  brother-man  by  their  hands 

shed ! 
Oh !  for  the  hyssop  which  should  purge  these 

staius ! 
Not  all  your  tears  can  cleanse  them  1    Come 

away! 
These  bloodstained  forms,  thank  God  1  these 

are  not  they. 

'*  No,  God  be  praised !  they  are  not,  are  not 
here! 

Their  cast-off  earthly  garb  alone  we  find ; 

May  they  not,  thus  translate  to  higher 
sphere, 

Have  left  their  Cain-mark,  too,  0  God !  be- 
hind? 

Our  treasures,  heavenly  Father !  we  resign  ; 

Oh !  have  thou  mercy  on  them  now,  as 
thine  1 

41  They  fought  not  for  themselves  ?    And  many 
left 
Their  all  of  earthly  hope  and  happiness, 
To  die  on  this  hill-side,  of  all  bereft 
Which  makes  death  sweetest — woman's  ten- 
derness, 
And  Heaven-sent  peace — while  scarce  'mid 

war's  dread  roar, 
Hearts  hushed  to  note  one  comrade  less  or 
more, 

44  They  died  not  for  themselves !  And  greater 
love 

(Is  it  not  written  ?)  may  by  none  be  shown 

Than  life  laid  down  fur  others'  weal  doth 
prove; 

Love  may  a  multitude  of  sins  atone ! 

And  though  Thy  perfect  law  their  deeds  for- 
bid, 

Forgive  them,  for  they  knew  not  what  they 
did! 

44  The  light  within  them  was  not  wholly  pure, 
And  thus  betrayed  them — in  their  ardor  high 
To  make  Love  s  reign  of  truth  and  justice 

sure, 
Deeming  the  end  the  means  might  sanctify — 
To  break  Love's  law ;  and  though  they  erred 

in  this, 
Be  not  extreme  to  mark  what  thus  they  did 

amiss  1 

44  Perchance,  despite  the  blood-marks'  fearful 

brand, 
They  sinned  not  more,  but  only  were  lest 

blest 
Than  peace-lapped  men,  who  at  Thine  altar 

stand, 
With  clean  hands  ministering,  and  stainless 

vest; 
Or  who,  in  midnight  vigil,  from  their  pen 
Fling  deathless  words  to  wake  the  souls  of 

men. 


"  They  drew  the  sword  and  perished  by  the 
sword: 
And  who,  e'en  best  that  loved  them,  dare  re- 
pine? 
But  now  implore  we  Mercy's  mild  award : 
4  He  that  is  sinless,'  saith  the  Judge  Divine, 
4  Cast  the  first  stone  l'  God's  love  condemns 

them  not; 
Gone  hence  4to  sin  no  more' — such,  such 
their  lot ! 

"And  we,  too,  must  'go  hence.'  We  may  not 
spend 

Life's  labor-hours  in  weeping  over  graves ; 

Nor  shelter  'gainst  the  day's  fierce  heats 
may  lend 

Blood-nurtured  laurel  which  around  them 
waves. 

4 Go  hence  and  sin  no  more!'  0  Christen- 
dom! 

When,  when  shall  thy  Lord's  sinless  kingdom 
come? 

44  Daily  and  hourly  doth  the  prayer  ascend 
From   countless   tongues,    throughout  thy 

world-wide  reign. 
That  come  it  may.    Hath  He  then  ceased  to 

lend 
Ear  to  men's  prayers  ?    Not  so  :  they  say  in 

vain, 
4  His  will  be  done !'  while  still  their  own  they 

do; 
Heaven  with  the  lip,  Hell  heart  and  hand 

they  woo  1 

"  Therefore  Hell  stalks  abroad  upon  the  earth, 
And  Murder  wears  the  glory  which  mains 

blind 
Men's  hearts  and  eyes  to  his  infernal  birth ; 
While  Virtue's  brow  with  poison-flowers  IS 

twined ; 
And  on  our  very  heroes'  deeds,  as  now, 
Mercy  to  claim,  not  blessing,  must  we  bow. 

"Nor  deem  ye,  who,  afar  from  fields  of  strttb, 
A  path  pursue  from  such  temptations  free, 
Ye  therefore  are  assoiled  of  the  life 
Here  shed  like  water.    Till  the  law  which  ye 
Laud  with  your  lip  your  life's  each  act  con- 
trols, 
The  blood  is  on  vour  hands  1    The  guilt  is  on 
your  souls  I 

44  For  whoso  to  the  greedy  idol  Self 
Panders,  in  small  or  great  things— eervice 

owed 
To  God,  for  pleasure  bartering,  or  pelt 
Or  fame— thus  brings,  to  heap  man's  weary 

load, 
His  tithe  of  all  the  evil,  sin  and  wrong, 
On  which  we  pray  for  mercy — Lord,  how 

long  ?" 

Miss  Hume's  last  poem,  recently  pub- 
lished, was  suggested  by  a  beautiful  statue 
at  Florence,  the  work  of  the  sculptor 
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Dnprez,  of  the  famous  Greek  poetess 
Sappho,  who,  being  deserted  hj  her  lover, 
is  said  to  have  committed  suicide  by  leap- 
ing from  a  rock  into  the  sea.  This  statue 

"  Of  woman  in  her  utterest  hopelessness," 

suggests  an  appeal  to  her 

"  Not  to  stake 
Her  all  on  any  cast,  for  any  sake 
To  gamble  with  as  thus  to  be  o'er  thrown 
By  any  loss," 

and  calls 

"  To  witness  men  and  angels,  that  God's  hand 
Which  made  the  man  most  ripe  to  under- 
stand, 
Made  woman  most  to  love,  that  so  the  twain 
Might  seeing  love,  and  loving  yet  see  plain 
As  male  and  female  both,  as  equal  men 
To  know,  and  love,  and  serve,  their  Lord 

first,  then 
Each  other." 


The  poem  thus  continues 

a  To  the  curse  a  term  is  set, 
And  Eve  expires  in  Mary ! 

Lest  ye  doubt — 
Listen !    Divine  lips  speak  it  broadly  out ; 
1  Behold !  my  mother,  sister,  brother — all 
Who  do  my  Father's  will.'    So  doth  He  call 
To  one  high  level  of  kinship  in  his  name 
The  woman  with  the  man ;  nor  till  her  claim, 
Divinely  chartered  thus,  be  understood, 
Till  she  herself  in  act  shall  make  it  good, 
By  life  and  heart  supremely  dedicate 
To  bim,  ere  earthly  tie  assert  its  weight, 
And  in  his  service  win  such  mastery 
Over  self,  and  man's  or  guile  or  tyranny, 
As  in  God's  love  to  walk  erect  and  free, 
Though  man's  love  fail  her,  may  she  cease  to 

be 
His  toy,  or  victim — as  we  see  her  here ! 
Ponder  this  well,  my  sisters !  nor  give  ear 

SAs  woman  in  her  food  humility 
s  prone)  to  plea  of  specious  flattery 
That  weakness,  ignorance,  dependence  make 
Your  chiefest  charm  in  man  8  sight :  rather 

take 
More  thought  for  that  shall  keep  you  faithful, 

pure, 
And  pleasing  in  God's  sight ! — which,  be  ye 

sure, 
Obedience  to  no  earthly  lord  may  do 
Or  can  ye  serve  two  masters  ? 

And  for  you, 
True  men  and  brethren !  deem  not  woman's 

gain 
Shall  be  your  loss  I    Which  labor  of  the 

twain 
Bears  best  returns  and  richest  —slave  ?  or 

fiee? 


Be  just,  then,  as  true  men  should  ever  be, 
And  true  love  is,  which  man  ne'er  cherished 

yet 
But  he  in  love  his  lordship  did  forget, 
(For  true  love  yearns  to  give,  to  serve,  to 

bless  t 
Self-love  to  rule,  be  worshiped,  and  possess ;) 
And,  owning  woman,  even  as  man,  endowed 
With  special  gifts,  preeminent  allowed 
Each  in  what  lacks  the  other,  each  to  each 
Superior,  yet  inferior— cease  to  o'erreach 
This  sweet,  diverse  equality,  designed 
In  fullest  freedom  each  to  each  to  bind. 
And  this  be  your  reward!    To  find  once 

more 
Beside  you — not  an  image  to  adore, 
A  petted  queen  on  sufferance,  (so  her  face 
Be  fair  enough  !)  a  pastime  to  embrace 
In  idle  hours;  a  helpless  load  to  bear 
Along  life's  dusty  ways  beset  by  care  ; 
A  gilded  merchandise  to  buy  or  sell ; 
A  drudge  to  trample  on,  nor  slave  to  quell — 
But  a  true,  God-made  help-meet,   in  your 

need 
Who  comfort  and  sweet  help  shall  lend  in- 
deed, 
By  keeping  pure  your  spirits  from  world's 

rust, 
Re-nerving  you  for  efforts  by  her  trust, 
Strong  in  her  sheltered  love-sphere's  inner 

life, 
When  evils  wage  without  their  deadly  strife, 
Saving  you  from  yourselves. 

Cease  to  grasp  at  sway, 
Where  each  should  Tie  with  other  to  obey  ; 
Or  if  ye  needs  must  rule  still,  pleading  man 
As  born  to  empire,  henceforth  (for  ye  can 
By  God's  help  !)  rule  yourselves !     Aspire  to 

be 
Lords  of  your  passions ! — and  leave  woman 

free! 

"  Free— nowise  for  her  pride  or  self- will's  sake, 
Only  a  heavenlier  yoke  than  man's  to  take ; 
That  she  beside  him  freely  may  adore, 
And  serve  him  better,  loving  him  the  more, 
But  wiselier ;  learning  henceforth  to  rejoice 
In  being  so  worthy  of  a  true  man's  choice, 
As  rather  die  unchosen,  than  bestow 
Her  grace  on  one  unapt  true  worth  to  know. 
So  shall,  to  crown  life  s  joys,  be  oftener  given 
The  happy  home  which  foretaste  yields  of 

heaven ; 
Love's  heaven-born  blossoms  cease  on  earth 

to  bear 
Infernal  fruit  of  ashes  and  despair ; 
And  happier  Christian  Sapphos,  undismayed 
When  cherished  visions  from  their  fond  grasp 

fade, 
Fixing  faith's  eye  serene  'mid  tears  and  strife, 
Find  in  the  bitterest  cup,  not  death — but 

life !" 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  remark  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  "  Scribes  "  who  sit  in 
the  seat  of  the  Lawgiver  at  the  present 
day  in  England,  that  the  claims  of  wo- 
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man,  which  are  now  engaging  in  so  many 
directions  the  attention  and  sympathy  of 
the  public,  have  occasionally  been  urged 
with  a  greater  degree  of  vigor  and  volu- 
bility than  man  is  accustomed  to  admire 
in  her,  or  to  regard  as  consistent  with 
her  sphere  and  functions. 

Something  which  might  afford  a  pre- 
text for  comment  of  this  nature  is  per- 
haps perceptible  in  one  or  two  passages 
in  the  present  philosophical  and  beautiful 
poem :  passages  which,  not  being  neces- 
sary to  the  development  of  its  design,  are 
omitted  in  the  forgoing  extracts,  but  in 
which  the  voice  of  the  prophetess  seems 
to  rise  somewhat  shrilly  to  the  ear,  com- 

Eromising  for  an  instant  the  harmony  of 
er  flowing  numbers  and  glowing  thoughts, 
and  evoking  a  momentary  discord  and 
sense  almost  of  pain  in  the  heart  of  the 
listener.  But  to  assert  truth  with  dignity 
is  the  crowning  achievement  of  love — the 
final  and  consummate  accomplishment  of 
noble  natures,  never  perfected  on  earth, 
save  in  One  :  and  if,  where  a  right  has 


long  been  disregarded,  the  claim  to  it  of  a 
suffering  humanity  should  chance,  in  its 
expression,  to  overstep  the  modesty  of 
love,  knightly  and  chivalrous  should  be 
the  allowance  made  for  it  bv  those,  claim- 
ing to  be  the  strong  and  wise,  whose  per- 
sistent and  blind  refusal  to  recognize  a 
truth  indispensable  to  the  fullness  of  the 
happiness  of  all  has  rendered  that  asser* 
tion  necessary. 

Miss  Hume's  tastes,  it  will  be  perceived, 
have  been  formed  less  upon  the  writings 
of  Mr.  Tennyson  and  the  poetical  school 
of  "  color  "  and  "  detail,"  than  upon  those 
of  the  models  of  an  earlier  age,  of  which 
"form  and  "breadth"  were  the  more 
notable  characteristics.  Her  verse  pos- 
sesses to  the  full  the  verve  and  fluency 
which  characterize  the  writings  of  Mrs. 
Hemans,  associated  with  the  newer  leaven 
of  the  more  metaphysical  spirit  of  which, 
at  the  present  day,  the  poems  of  Miss 
Procter  may  be  taken  as  the  representa- 
tive. 


From   ih«    British    Quarterly. 


TRUE   FIGURE   AND   DIMENSIONS   OF   THE   EARTH. 


It  appears  to  Mr.  Von  Gumpach  that 
the  received  theory  of  the  figure  of  the 
Earth  rests  on  insufficient  data,  and  that 
it  admits  of  geometrical  disproof.  He  is 
so  verv  much  in  earnest  in  this  conviction 
that  we  would  not  wittingly  speak  hastily 
or  slightingly  of  his  argument ;  yet  we  are 
are  unable  to  say  other  than  that  it  aj>- 
pears  to  us  he  wants  a  right  thing,  but 
goes  the  wrong  way  to  get  it,  and  is  in 
error  as  to  the  reason  he  has  so  elaborately 
urged  in  vindication  of  it.     That  so  much 


*  The  True  Figure  and  Dimensions  of  the  Earth, 
newly  determined  from  the  results  of  geodetic 
measurements  and  peudulum  observations,  etc., 
etc.  Iq  a  Letter  addressed  to  George  Biddell 
Airy,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Astronomer  Royal.  By  Johannes 
von  Gi'ufach.  Second  Edition,  entirely  rtca*t. 
With  Diagram*.  London :  Robert  Ilardwicke. 
1862. 


honest  and  well-done  work  will  be  thrown 
away  we  can  not  think.  Possessing  meth- 
ods of  analysis  and  a  calculus  that  well 
merit  their  title  of  transcendent,  (though 
it  is  possible  they  may  one  day  be  tran- 
scended,) and  with  an  army  of  mathema- 
ticians who,  in  the  practical  and  incessant 
application  of  the  methods  possessed,  will 
probably  never  be  surpassed,  it  were  sorely 
fitting  to  see  whether  we  can  not  gain  a 
final  and  satisfactory  determination  of  the 
one  element  whose  value  is  still  undecided. 
What  we  want  is  an  accurate  and  conclu- 
sive settlement  of  the  question,  What  is 
the  length  of  an  equatorial  degree  ?  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  has  answered  in  his  JPrinei* 
pia  ;  but  it  has  appeared  to  many  others 
beside  Mr.  Von  Gumpach,  that  his  answer 
is  not  certainly  right.  Indeed,  our  author 
insists  that  it  is  certainly  wrong ;  so  fiur 
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wrong  as  to  result  in  an  error  of  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  miles  in 
the  determination  of  the  length  of  the 
equator.  That  the  error  is  nearly  so  great 
we  confess  we  do  not  for  a  moment  be- 
lieve ;  but  that  some  practical  steps  should 
be  taken  to  set  the  matter  at  rest,  is,  we 
think,  sufficiently  shown  by  the  want  of  har- 
mony in  the  conclusions  of  men  of  the  most 
eminent  scientific  attainments,  in  whose 
processes  of  calculation  it  is  impossible  to 
detect  error.  The  resultant  variations 
are  usually,  not  invariably,  comparatively 
slight ;  but  if  the  present  assumed  length 
of  an  equatorial  degree  were  not  to  some 
greater  or  less  extent  erroneous,  there 
would  be  no  variations  at  all  but  such  as 
could  be  accounted  for.  The  practical 
bearings  of  the  question  are  twofold  ; 
first  on  Astronomy,  and  second  on  Navi- 
gation. As  to  the  first,  it  is  certain  that 
if  Mr.  Von  Gumpach  is  right,  (or  is  not, 
indeed,  considerably  wrong,)  we  shall 
want  a  new  astronomical  theory — a  cir- 
cumstance which,  of  itself,  appears  to  us 
every  thing  short  of  a  demonstration  that 
Mr.  Von  Gumpach  is  not  right.  He 
makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  the  results 
he  has  arrived  at  place  him  "  in  direct  op- 
position with  the  principle  of  universal 
gravitation,  and  the  entire  system  of  mo- 
dern astronomy."  We  can  not  but  fancy, 
however,  that  in  the  combat  thus  chal- 
lenged by  the  author,  the  principle  of  uni- 
versal gravitation  is  not  unlikely  to  have 
the  best  of  it. 

In  respect  of  Navigation,  we  doubt 
whether  the  author's  case  is  any  stronger 
than  in  respect  of  Astronomy.  It  is  true 
the  loss  of  life  and  property  at  sea  is 
something  fearful  and  prodigious,  and 
that  some  part  of  such  loss  may  be  owing 
to  the  value  of  a  degree  of  longitude  not 
being  exactly  accordant  with  the  fact. 
There  occurs  now  and  then  a  case  which 
seems  to  give  a  color  of  probability  to  such 
a  theory  as  Mr.  Von  Guinpach's ;  as,  for 
example,  that  of  the  Conqueror — as  good 
a  ship,  as  well  found,  and  as  well  manned 
and  officered,  we  believe,  as  any  ship  in 
the  service.  The  writer  remembers  her 
well.  But  she  went  to  pieces  one  glorious 
starlight  night  in  the  tropics,  on  some 
rocks  near  the  Bahamas,  though  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  (and  of  course  there 
was  full  investigation  by  the  Admiralty) 
that  any  one  was  to  blame.  Her  reckon- 
ing had  been  perfectly  kept,  so  far  as  could 
be  ascertained,  yet  she  struck,  and  not  on 
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an  unknown  reef.  Why  ?  All  that  can 
be  said  is,  that  we  don't  know.  There 
have  been  other  cases  equally  remarkable. 
But  what  of  the  opposite  difficulty  ?  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Von  Gumpach,  more  ships 
ought  to  be  lost  than  saved.  And  if,  out 
of  any  hundred  ships,  we  are  to  conclude 
that  the  three  which  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
lost  are  lost  in  consequence  of  correctly 
working  from  wrong  data,  we  6hall  then 
have  to  suppose  that  the  ninety -seven 
which  come  home  in  safety  commit  errors  of 
reckoning  with  so  remarkable  an  uniform- 
ity, as  to  be  saved  by  their  own  blunders. 
The  presumption  against  our  author's  con- 
clusion, therefore,  from  actual  navigation, 
while  by  no  means  so  great  as  ninety-seven 
to  three,  is  undoubtedly  not  inconsidera- 
ble. What  is  daily  accomplished  in  navi 
gation  looks  to  the  uninitiated  almost 
miraculous ;  and  well  it  may,,  You  may 
be  at  sea,  for  example,  for  three  whole 
months,  and  never  catch  a  glimpse  of  any 
tiling  more  solid  than  a  dolphin's  back 
between  the  Land's  End  and  Shanghai ; 
yet  a  skillful  captain  will  tell  you  some- 
fine  warm  morning,  at  breakfast,  that  he 
will  lose  his  favorite  sextant  to  a  penny- 
piece  if  you  don't  see  signs  of  land  be- 
tween that  and  tiffin,  and — which  is  the 
real  wonder — he'll  win  your  penny.  See 
how  such  ships  as  the  Morning  Light  and 
the  Great  Britain,  and  a  fleet  of  others, 
will  plow  all  seas  in  all  weathers,  between 
Liverpool  and  Melbourne,  and  keep  their 
reckoning,  not  to  a  week  or  a  day,  but  to 
a  couple  of  hours  or  so.  It  is  marvelous. 
Yet  m  these  particular  voyages,  not  only 
has  the  assigned  length  of  the  equatorial 
degree  to  be  assumed  correct,  but  all  the 
error  there  may  be  in  it  tells  to  its  maxi- 
mum, from  the  very  course  of  the  voyage ; 
and  we  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  error, 
if  it  exists,  (as  we  suspect  it  does,)  must 
be  very  slight  indeed,  and  not  at  all  such 
as  to  involve  the  consequences  which  the 
author  has  been  led  to  suppose.  Into  the 
merits  of  his  asserted  demonstration  we 
do  not  enter,  but  may  say  that  those  points 
of  it  we  have  examined  are  presented  with 
clearness  and  force,  and  so  as  to  be  easily 
comprehensible  by  any  one  acquainted 
with  even  the  mere  rudiments  of  mathe- 
matical astronomy.  Quite  apart  from  all 
this,  and  from  all  questions  of  the  value  ot 
Mr.  Von  Gumpach's  argument,  it  is  surely 
desirable  that  some  such  expedition  as 
that  recommended  by  him  should  lie  un- 
dertaken.    We  believe  there  is  no4  in 
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Europe  a  single  known  astronomer  who 
would  not  be  glad  if  a  sufficient  equatorial 
are  were  determined  by  actual  measure- 
ment, with  all  the  accuracy  which  science 
and  mechanics  have  now  rendered  possi- 
ble. It  would  be  an  expensive  undertak- 
ing, but,  in  the  end,  worth  all  it  cost. 
Here  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  moreover, 
that  the  burden  of  it  need  fall  exclusively 
on  any  one  nation,  or  that,  if  properly 
managed,  the  proposals  to  take  part  in  so 
important  a  scientific  work  would  be  re- 
jected by  France,  or  Denmark,  or  Russia, 
or  even  by  Italy,  young  as  a  kingdom, 
but  long  illustrious  for  her  contributions 
to  astronomy. 

We  thank  Mr.  Von  Gumpach  for  his 
book,  but  he  must  allow  us  to  say  we  are 


sorry  to  see  reproduced  in  this  second 
and  u  entirely  recast n  edition,  the  corre- 
spondence which  excited  so  much  animad- 
version in  the  first.  Astronomers  are 
occasionally  "Royal,"  but  are  seldom 
angelic  Even  when  busiest  with  the 
stars,  they  may  be  shown  by  the  simplest 
of  experiments  to  be  of  no  very  heavenly 
temper.  Mr.  Airy,  however,  had  need  be 
all  this,  and  rather  more,  not  to  have  re- 
sented Mr.  Von  Gumpach's  first  letter. 
To  seize  a  man  sharply  by  the  collar,  and 
intimate  what  a  terrible  shaking  you  are 
prepared  to  give  him  if  he  does  not  see  as 
you  see,  is  scarcely  the  way,  we  fancy,  to 
secure  a  fair  chance  for  either  your  geo- 
metry, your  logic,  or  your  hidden  deserts. 
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We  have  found  this  volume  replete  with 
interest,  both  popular  and  scientific.  Its 
author  is  ua  missionary  priest,"  whose 
district  is  of  the  truly  Australian  dimen- 
sions of  twenty-two  thousand  square  miles. 
He  has  used  the  opportunities  of  almost 
constant  travel  for  observing  all  that  Na- 
ture had  to  show  him  in  these  her  least- 
known  fields,  and  has  prepared  his  account 
of  what  he  saw  in  the  intervals  of  arduous 
labor,  and  without  the  assistance  of  either 
library  or  museum.  This  alone  were  a 
merit  not  perhaps  so  rave ;  but  to  have  ob- 
served so  widely  and  carefully,  and  to 
have  written  so  finely  human,  intelligent, 
and  devout  a  book,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  no  less  scientific,  is  a  merit  that  is 
both  rare  and  high.  Hitherto  the  geology 
of  the  Australian  colonies  has  received  not 
much  attention,  though  perhaps  not  less 
than  we  could  reasonably  expect.  That 
of  Victoria  is  best  known,  and  is  in  course 
of  being  perfected  through  the  endeavors 

*  Geological  Observations  in  South-  Australia  ; 
principally  in  the  District  South-east  of  Adelaide, 
By  the  Rev.  Juliak  Edmuxd  Woods,  F.G.S,  etc. 
London:  Longman  &  Co.  Melbourne:  H.  T. 
Dwigfat    1862. 


of  its  Royal  Society  and  the  explorations 
of  a  geologist  appointed  by  Government. 
Next  comes  New-South- Wales,  and  then 
Tasmania.  Of  the  geology  of  North  and 
of  Western  Australia  we  know  almost  no- 
thing ;  while  that  of  Southern  Australia  is 
advanced  scarcely  more  than  Mr.  Woods 
has  advanced  it  by  his  researches  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Adelaide.  Commencing 
with  a  general  survey  of  the  geography 
and  a  glance  at  the  main  geological  fea- 
tures of  the  whole  continent,  he  next 
reviews  the  soils  and  the  rocks,  and  shows 
the  picture  of  an  unfinished  continent 
After  some  account  of  the  reef-formations, 
we  come  to  his  chapters  on  the  volcanoes 
and  the  caves.  So  far  as  known,  the 
former  are  all  extinct;  and  considering 
that  Australia  is  of  almost  as  large  an  area 
as  Europe,  the  volcanic  remains  are  signi- 
ficantly few.  How  it  can  have  happened 
is  not  yet  perceived ;  but  certainly  it  has 
happened  that  the  southern  hemisphere 
has  Tbeen  much  more  rarely  than  the  north- 
ern, the  scene  of  those  "  immense  cats* 
trophes"  whose  traces  have  so  frequently 
amazed  and  awed  geologists.  Of  the 
Australian  volcanic  regions  the  most 
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ble  is  that  of  Mount  Gambier.  It  consists 
of  a  chain  of  craters  running  nearly  east 
and  west,  the  western  wall  being  much 
the  most  elevated.  They  contain  three 
very  remarkable  lakes,  of  which  the  author 
has  given  illustrations.  Looking  at  the 
engraving  of  the  first  of  them,  we  might 
easily  suppose  it  to  be  a  scene  of  surpass- 
ing and  romantic  beauty,  soothing  and 
lovely  rather*than  somber  and  grand.  The 
author's  description  will  not  only  show  it 
otherwise,  but  will  prove  some  of  his  own 
qualifications  for  the  work  to  which  he  has 
set  himself.    He  writes : 

"  The  Blue  Lake  is  a  large  and  deep  body  of 
water  of  irregular  oval  shape,  whose  longest 
diameter  is  nearly  east  and  west  It  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  banks  between  two 
hundred  and  three  hundred  feet  high,  and  these 
so  steep  and  rugged  that  descent  to  the  water's 
edge  is  quite  impossible,  except  in  one  or  two 
p,ace&  The  sides  are  thickly  wooded  with 
varieties  of  the  Melaleuca,  (the  tea-tree  of  the 
colonists,)  excepting  where  the  rough  rocks 
stand  out  in  perpendicular  escarpments,  and 
thus  the  dark-green  brushwood  is  broken  by 
huge  and  craggy  rocks  descending  precipitously 
for  forty  or  fifty  feet  These  crags  sometimes 
hang  over  the  water,  whose  already  dark-blue 
tint  is  rendered  still  more  gloomy  by  the  reflec- 
tion of  their  black  and  stony  fronts.  The  whole 
appearance  of  the  lake  is  wild  and  somber  in 
the  extreme.    The  deep  blue  or  rather  inky  ap- 


pearance of  the  waters,  the  blackened  precipices 
which  bear  so  plainly  the  tokens  of  fiery  rav- 
ages, the  thick  and  tangled  nature  of  the  brush- 
wood, give  the  place  an  air  of  savage  loneliness ; 
and  then  the  place  is  so  quiet,  so  still,  that  but 
for  the  cawing  of  the  rooks  overhead,  or  the 
splashing  of  a  solitary  water-fowl,  one  might 
almost  imagine  Nature  to  be  at  rest,  tired  with 
sending  forth  those  volcanic  fires  which  poured 
forth  ages  ago." 

Mr.  Wood 8  thinks  that  the  volcano  is 
one  of  subsidence  and  not  of  upheaval, 
and  appears  to  make  out  a  good  case. 
The  caves  are  numerous,  and  the  author's 
description  of  them  is  extremely  interest- 
ing. We  are  sorry  not  to  accompany  him 
in  these  pages  by  giving  some  account  of 
the  narrative  to  be  found  in  his  own.  His 
conclusion  from  his  researches,  as  a  whole, 
is,  that  there  was  in  Australia  "an  immense 
area  of  subsidence  during  the  Pleiocene 
period,  at  a  time  when  Rome,  parts  of 
Italy,  Vienna,  and  parts  of  Austria,  Pied- 
mont, and  Asia  Minor,  were  under  the 
sea,"  and  that  this  subsidence  was  accom- 
panied by  a  coral  formation  very  similar 
to  that  in  the  present  subsiding  area  of  the 
Pacific.  From  these  more  general  he  de- 
duces other  conclusions,  relating  not  only 
to  the  geology  of  the  Australian  continent, 
but  to  its  flora  and  fauna. 
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My  name  is  Charles  Whitfield,  and  I 
was  born  in  1817,  in  Berks  county,  Penn- 
sylvania. After  receiving  an  education  at 
Lancaster,  which  might  be  called  good 
for  that  day,  I  was  apprenticed  to  a  drug- 
gist at  Philadelphia,  but  soon  grew  tired 
of  that,  and  followed  my  inclination  for 
the  sea  by  entering  aboard  an  East-India- 
raan.  As  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  ar- 
ticle to  describe  my  cruising  about  the 
ocean,  I  will  simply  add  that,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  civil  war,  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  see  my  own  vessel  burnt  by 


the  Jefferson  Davis  privateer,  and  was 
thus  compelled  to  ship  aboard  the  Black 
Hawk,  a  large  New-England  clipper,  as 
first  mate.  Could  I  but  have  foreseen 
what  a  melancholy  occurrence  would  be 
connected  with  this  ship,  I  would  certain- 
ly have  sooner  gone  before  the  mast  in 
some  other  vessel  than  have  enjoyed  the 
comforts  of  a  first  officer  on  board  of  her. 
After  taking  in  a  cargo  of  machinery 
and  tea  at  Boston,  we  sailed  across  the 
Atlantic  by  the  northern  passage,  and, 
after  a  three  weeks'  voyage,  found  our- 
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selves    between    Dunnet  Ilead  and  the '  the  ship,  told  me  that  Morton,  who  had 


Orkneys,  whence  we  steered  direct  for 
the  Skager  Rack ;  after  knocking  about 
for  some  time  in  the  Cattegat  and  the 
Baltic,  we  ran  direct  before  a  western 
breeze  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  on 
the  forty-second  day,  after  losing  Cape 
Cod  out  of  sight,  we  anchored  under  the 
batteries  of  Cronstadt.  During  the  whole 
voyage  I  had  but  little  opportunity  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  master,  Mr. 
Morton,  who  proved  himself  a  first-rate 
seaman,  but  a  merciless  tyrant  to  the 
crew,  because  the  second  mate  was  taken 
ill  soon  after  we  sailed,  and  I  was  con- 
stantly on  duty.  Only  this  much  I  no- 
ticed, that  the  demon  lurked  behind  his 
scowling  gray  eyes,  and  that  he  cared 
little  for  human  lives.  When  other  ves- 
sels shortened  sail  in  stormy  weather,  he 
would  spread  all  the  canvas  he  could,  not 
caring  whether  a  man  fell  overboard  or 
not  when  aloft.  During  a  thick  fog  in 
Pentland  Straits,  a  fishing-smack  only  es- 
caped from  being  run  down  by  the  steerer 
letting  the  Black  Hawk  fall  off  half  a 
point,  and  Morton  flew  at  the  man  like  a 
tiger  for  altering  his  course,  and  said  that 
if  the  smack  had  been  sunk,  it  would 
have  served  the  crew  right  for  lying  in  his 
track.  Soon  after  this  occurrence  an  old 
sailor,  who  stated  that  he  had  known  the 
master  for  a  long  time,  imparted  to  me 
that  he  had  formerly  gone  by  the  name  of 
Howard,  and  had  been  mixed  up  in  the 
well-known  mutiny  on  board  the  United 
States  brig  Sommers ;  after  that  he  ob- 
tained a  commission  in  the  newly-formed 
German  navy,  and  he,  the  sailor,  had  lost 
liim  entirely  out  of  sight,  until,  to  his  sur- 
prise, ho  recognized  him  on  the  quarter- 
deck of  the  Black  Hawk.  Morton,  in 
truth,  looked  as  if  he  had  led  an  adven- 
turous life;  his  weather-beaten,  deeply- 
furrowed  face  gave  evidence  of  violent 
passions,  and  when  he  had  been  drinking 
he  made  the  ship  a  very  hell  for  the  crew. 
Under  such  circumstances  I  naturally 
kept  very  quiet  with  him,  and  attended 
to  the  strict  performance  of  my  duty. 
Hence,  I  was  not  sorry  when,  immediate- 
ly after  our  arrival  at  Cronstadt,  he  went 
with  the  next  steamer  to  St.  Petersburg, 
and  left  me  to  unload  the  cargo  and  settle 
with  the  custom-house  officers.  During 
his  absence  we  all  breathed  freely,  and 
these  days  were  certainly  the  pleasantest 
that  I  spent  aboard  the  Black  Hawk. 


formerly  been  engaged  at  Sebastopol  in 
raising  the  sunken  men-of  war,  was  apply- 
ing to  the  Russian  Admiralty  for  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  Navy,  but  his  services 
had  been  declined,  for,  although  his  mer- 
its were  fully  recognized,  it  was  feared 
that  he  might  act  too  independently — an 
experience  which  the  imperial  government 
had  only  too  often  made  with  Americans. 

At  length,  after  fourteen  days9  absence, 
Morton  again  appeared  on  board,  but  in  a 
very  bad  temper,  which  he  explained  by 
the  fact  that  he  could  obtain  no  back- 
freight  for  the  United  States:  he  was 
therefore  resolved  to  sail  to  Copenhagen 
in  spite  of  the  advanced  season,  where  he 
expected  letters  from  his  owners,  and 
also  hoped  to  obtain  a  cargo  for  St 
Thomas.  "We  therefore  set  sail  toward 
the  end  of  October,  and  slowly  beat  down 
to  the  Sound  against  contrary  winds. 
During  this  trip,  Morton  became  more 
familiar  with  me,  while  his  behavior  to 
the  crew  was  much  milder:  he  rarely 
cursed,  and,  more  rarely  still,  threatened 
them  with  the  rope's  end.  As  the  second 
mate,  who  was  suffering  from  an  incura- 
ble disease  of  the  lungs,  and  pined  for  his 
green  Vermont  mountains,  still  kept  his 
bed,  Morton  was  thrown  on  me  for  com- 
pany, and  became  remarkably  communi- 
cative. I  was  amazed  at  the  multitude 
of  events  of  which  he  had  been  witness, 
and  could  not  sufficiently  admire  his 
knowledge  of  languages.  lie  gave  me  to 
understand  that  for  a  long  time  he  had 
not  stood  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the 
United  States  marshals,  and  had  therefore 
preferred  to  try  his  fortune  in  European 
waters,  for  which  the  wars  and  revolu- 
tions had  given  him  abundant  opportuni- 
ties. It  was  not  till  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  that  he  returned  to  the  New- 
England  States,  and  being  supported  by 
the  influence  of  a  Senator,  to  whose  son 
he  had  once  rendered  a  service,  he  ob- 
tained the  command  of  the  Black  Ilawk. 

After  an  eleven  days'  voyage,  we  at 
length  cast  anchor  close  under  the  Three 
Crown  Battery  at  Copenhagen,  and 
Morton,  who  had  told  me  that  he 
knew  the  city  well  from  former  times, 
at  once  went  ashore  to  look  up  old 
friends  and  fetch  his  letters.  He  came 
aboard  again  the  next  morning  in  ra- 
ther a  desponding  mood,  and  told  me 
that   it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  a 
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as  the  merchants  gave  a  preference  to  the 
neutral  flag  on  account  of  the  war.  Be- 
side, his  owners  had  sent  him  instructions 
if  possible,  not  to  take  any  cargo  for  the 
United  States  on  account  of  the  Southern 
privateers ;  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  get- 
ting a  cargo  in  the  Baltic  for  some  Euro- 
pean port,  he  was  to  sail  to  Southampton, 
where  he  would  find  further  instructions. 
He  added — and  as  he  spoke  a  dark  shadow 
flitted  across  his  wrinkled  forehead — that 
he  had  met  some  old  friends  ashore,  and 
that,  if  I  and  the  crew  were  the  right  sort 
of  fellows,  we  might  do  a  profitable  stroke 
of  business.  • 

44  Do  you  not  think,  Charley,"  he  con- 
tinued, confidentially,  "  that  our  Black 
Hawk  has  famous  ribs,  and  that  her  keel 
is  as  strong  as  that  of  a  frigate  ?  We  may 
possibly  be  beset  in  the  ice  this  winter, 
and  I  therefore  think  it  will  be  as  well  to 
order  some  carpenters  from  Nyholm  to 
strengthen  our  bows." 

These  and  similar  remarks  of  Morton's 
the  more  struck  me,  because  I  considered 
the  strengthening  of  our  bows  a  perfectly 
needless  expense,  while  the  master  usually 
displayed  an  almost  dangerous  parsimony 
in  providing  for  the  ship's  wants.  More- 
over, the  Black  Hawk  was  as  strong  as 
wood  and  iron  could  possibly  make  her, 
for  all  the  New-England  clippers  are  built 
of  the  best  materials. 

Toward  evening  two  gentlemen  came 
on  board,  who  reminded  me  of  our  Broad- 
way dandies.  They  greeted  Morton  in  a 
very  friendly  manner,  and,  after  the  cus- 
tomary remarks,  followed  him  to  the 
cabin,  where  he  shut  himself  in  with  them. 
At  the  expiration  of  two  hours  they  left 
the  ship,  and  Morton,  whom  I  had  never 
before  seen  so  polite,  accompanied  them 
to  the  side-ladder ;  then  he  walked  up  to 
me,  and  said  that  he  had  been  discussing 
with  his  visitors  a  very  important  affair, 
which  he  might  hereafter  impart  to  me, 
if  I  promised  an  inviolable  silence. 

The  next  day,  as  Morton  readily  granted 
me  leave,  I  quietly  strolled  about  the 
streets  of  Copenhagen,  in  order  to  have  a 
look  at  the  curiosities.  On  this  and  the 
following  days  I  frequently  fell  in  with 
Danish  sailors,  who  liked  to  spin  a  yarn 
over  a  mug  of  beer  and  a  Dutch  pipe. 
As  the  majority  of  them  spoke  English 
and  German,  I  could  get  along  with  them 
famously.  The  subject  of  conversation 
was  generally  the  impending  war  with 
Germany,  which  country  they  most  cor- 


dially hated.  Prussia,  they  said,  who  had 
betrayed  her  own  countrymen  and  allies 
in  the  last  war,  was  now  daring  to  utter 
warlike  threats,  and  arrogantly  pointed  to 
her  newly-rising  navy.  If  the  merchants 
of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  were  to  use 
such  language,  respect  would  be  felt  for 
them,  as  they  were  practical  men,  who 
would  equip  good  men-o'-war,  and  appoint 
officers  who  had  seen  service,  but  the 
wind-bags  of  Dantzig  understood  as  much 
about  the  sea  as  a  donkey  did  of  plaving 
the  harpsichord.  I  am  sorry  that  f  did 
not  take  down  in  my  journal  all  their  re- 
marks about  the  Prussians  and  their  naval 
system.  As  I  had  myself  once  served 
aboard  a  man-o'-war,  such  arrangements 
as  they  told  me  existed  in  the  Prussian 
navy  appeared  to  me  most  impracticable, 
even  ridiculous ;  in  any  case,  the  maneu- 
vers of  a  parade-ground  are  not  adapted 
for  the  quarter-deck  of  a  frigate,  and  if 
such  a  system  be  carried  on  for  any  length 
of  time  mischief  can  not  fail  to  come 
from  it. 

Morton,  who  now  became  extraordi- 
narily communicative  with  me,  and  fre- 
quently took  me  ashore  with  him,  seemed 
to  have  given  up  all  hopes  of  obtaining  a 
freight,  and  as  the  second  mate  grew 
worse  and  worse,  he  ordered  me  to  take 
more  ballast  on  board  in  order  to  make  the 
ship  heavier.  The  Black  Hawk,  in  truth, 
when  not  loaded,  was  too  high  out  of  the 
water,  which  is  dangerous  in  stormy 
weather,  especially  when  a  ship  is  clipper- 
rigged,  as  ours  was.  Morton  also  had  the 
bowsprit  strengthened  by  6tays,  whose 
construction  he  superintended  on  a  plan  of 
his  own ;  the  cutwater  was  also  covered 
with  heavy  oak  planks,  and,  in  short,  pre- 
parations were  made  as  if  we  were  about 
to  sail  directly  for  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
When  I  asked  Morton  for  what  purpose 
he  had  these  alterations  made,  he  laughed 
equivocally,  and  said :  "  Charley,  you  must 
not  be  so  curious ;  when  the  time  comes, 
you  will  be  thankful  to  me  for  sharpening 
our  Hawk's  beak,  for  it  will  soon  require 
it."  As  he  gave  no  answer  to  my  further 
questions,  but  did  every  thing  to  gain  my 
good  opinion,  I  paid  no  further  attention 
to  the  matter.  We  sailors  are  thorough 
careless  fellows,  who  do  not  care  to  bother 
our  brains — and  is  not  the  captain  absolute 
lord  aboard  his  ship,  and  not  responsible 
to  any  one  ?  Still,  I  noticed  with  surprise 
that  the  two  gentlemen  to  whom  I  pre- 
viously referred  came  continually  on  board, 
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and  that  Morton  showed  the  alterations 
he  had  effected  on  the  bowsprit  to  his  own 
and  their  satisfaction.  These  gentlemen 
were  neither  sailors  nor  ship-builders,  as 
could  be  seen  by  their  hands.  I  instinct- 
ively suspected  them,  and  could  almost 
say  with  Shakspeare : 

"  By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs, 
Something  wicked  this  way  comes." 

One  afternoon,  as  I  was  admiring  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Christian  V.  in  the 
New  Market,  I  felt  a  gentle  tap  on  my 
shoulder.  On  turning  round,  I  noticed  a 
Danish  sailor  whose  acquaintance  I  had 
formed.  He  offered  me  his  stick  of  Cav- 
endish, and  said  cheerily : 

"  Well,  messmate,  if  you  would  like  to 
see  a  real  Prussian  man-o'-war,  come  across 
with  me  to  Amager  Island ;  the  Araazone 
corvette  is  just  coming  in.  You  need  not 
be  in  a  great  hurry  though,  for  she  is  as 
slow  as  a  snail." 

As  I  had  nothing  else  to  do  I  accepted 
the  offer,  and  we  were  soon  in  Christians- 
haven,  whence  we  reached  a  point  from 
which  the  approaching  vessel  could  be 
observed.  In  truth,  had  not  the  old  sailor 
told  me  that  the  Amazone  was  a  man-of- 
war,  and  had  I  not  seen  the  ports,  I  could 
have  scarce  believed  her  to  be  such.  Dis- 
proportionately tall  masts,  set  in  a  hull 
which  more  resembled  an  oblong  wash-tub 
than  a  small  corvette,  loose  shrouds,  and 
the  running  rigging  so  far  from  taut  that 
it  offended  a  seaman's  eye — all  this  neces- 
sarily produced  no  great  notion  of  her  effi- 
ciency. She  tacked  slowly  with  a  moderate 
breeze,  and  the  maneuvers  were  excessive- 
ly slow,  and  showed  a  want  of  hands. 
My  old  friend,  however,  explained  to  me 
that  she  was  a  training-ship,  and  had  but 
few  old  sailors  on  board,  as  the  duty  was 
performed  by  half-grown  cadets. 

After  watching  the  Amazone  for  a  while, 
we  returned  to  Christianshaven,  and  con- 
tinued our  conversation  over  a  glass  of 
grog.  Toward  evening  I  went  on  board, 
where  I  did  not  find  Morton.  I  gave  the 
boatswain  and  the  sail-master  some  orders, 
and  then  went  to  my  state-room,  in  order 
to  make  up  the  ship's  log-book,  and  record 
the  events  of  the  day  in  my  journal,  as  I 
regularly  did.  While  hard  at  my  writing 
I  was  disturbed  by  a  noise,  and  heard  the 
steward  introduce  two  strangers  into  the 
cabin,  where  they  wished  to  wait  for  the 
master.     At  first!  paid  but  little  attention 


to  this  circumstance,  till  I  recognised  by 
their  voices  that  they  were  Morton's  mys- 
terious visitors.  As  I  was  close  to  them, 
merely  separated  by  a  wooden  partition,  I 
could  understand  every  word  they  said. 
They  purposely  spoke  in  German,  because 
they  conjectured  that  not  one  of  the  crew 
understood  that  language:  they  had  no 
idea  that  I  was  close  to  them,  or  that,  as 
a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  I  could  under- 
stand every  word.  When  I  heard  the 
name  of  the  Amazone  used  in  connection 
with  Morton,  I  became  doubly  attentive, 
and  tried  to  imprint  on  my  memory,  if  not 
every  word,  at  least  the  precise  meaning. 
One  of  the  men  had  an  unpleasant,  sharp 
dialect,  and  so  I  will  call  him  the  Croaker; 
the  other  spoke  benevolently  and  unctu- 
ously, like  a  Baptist  minister,  and  so  I  will 
call  him  the  Lisper. 

"  My  dearest  friend,"  the  Croaker  be- 
gan, u  when  did  you  see  the  Baron  last  ?" 

"  Not  since  the  day  before  yesterday," 
the  Lisper  replied,  "at  Fnedensborg, 
where  he  had  a  long  conversation  with 

the  Countess with  reference  to  our 

matter.  lie  told  me  that  the  lady  seemed 
very  well  satisfied,  and  if  we  carried  out 
our  enterprise  through  Morton,  and  man- 
aged to  keep  the  matter  perfectly  quiet, 
we  could  not  fail  to  obtain  the  Dannebrog 
order.  The  Baron  also  added  that  his 
court  could  not  interfere  further,  and  had 
done  enough  in  placing  the  Nyholm  docks 
at  our  disposal.  Ilerr  Hall  is  too  honora- 
ble, and  it  he  were  to  hear  any  thing  of 
the  affair  he  would  put  Morton  in  irons." 

"  Herr  Hall  is  a  bourgeois  parvenu,  and 
has  no  noble  feelings ;  he  ought  to  know 
that  the  new  creation  of  the  navy  is  a 
thorn  in  the  eye  of  our  party,  and  that  we 
only  see  in  it  a  maneuver  of  the  democ- 
racy, by  which  to  hurl  good  old  feudal 
Prussia  into  the  vortex  of  the  revolution. 
Hence  it  is  my  opinion  that  Danish  states- 
men ought  to  greet  with  pleasure  any 
event  that  prevents  our  King  and  Prince 
from  creating  a  navy,  even  it  they  decline 
connivance.  For,  as  the  interests  of  Den* 
mark  can  never  allow  Prussia  to  become 
a  maritime  power,  and  as  the  feudal  party 
in  our  country  sees  a  dangerous  change  in 
it,  both  parties  are  served  if  wc  nip  it  in 
the  bud;' 

"  You  are  perfectly  right  in  that,  but 
this  Lieutenant  Herrmann,  of  the  Ama- 
zone, is  said  to  be  coquetting  with  the 
Liberal  party ;  he  has  even  refused  to  go 
to  sea  because  the  ship  is  no  longer  sea- 
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worthy,  and  he  will  not  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  lives  of  the  cadets; 
only  detailed  instructions  from  Berlin  will 
induce  him  to  do  so." 

"What  an  instinct  these  men  have !" 

"  In  truth,  friend,  we  are  engaging  on 
this  occasion  in  the  most  daring  but  most 
honorable  diplomacy,  for  thus  to  serve 
the  good  cause  privily,  and  give  the  dem- 
ocratic institutions  a  blow  from  which 
they  will  not  easily  recover,  is  an  incom- 
parable deed,  and  receiving  an  order  for 
such  services  is  far  more  honorable  than 
for  mere  court  duties.  I  am  only  anxious 
about  one  thing,  lest  the  coup  may  miss, 
and  the  King  or  the  Prince  get  wind  of  it. 
Although  his  Majesty  is  thoroughly  wea- 
ried about  the  navy  business,  still  he 
would  be  furious,  and  regard  our  well- 
meant  services  as  any  thing  but  loyal,  and 
act  accordingly." 

"  Do  not  be  at  all  alarmed,  my  excel- 
lent friend.  Morton  is  warmly  recom- 
mended to  us  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  is 
most  certainly  the  man  to  keep  his  word. 
Moreover,  he  is  entirely  in  our  hands,  as 
he  will  only  receive  the  other  half  of  the 
stipulated  reward  when  the  deed  is  done. 
But  silence — I  think  that  he  is  coming !" 

At  this  moment  I  heard  Morton  cursing 
tremendously,  because  the  deck-watch 
had  placed  no  lantern  at  the  side-ropes ; 
he  seemed  to  have  been  drinking,  and 
walked  noisily  into  his  cabin,  where  the 
strangers  were  awaiting  him.  I  quickly 
blew  out  my  light,  got  into  my  birth,  and 
pretended  to  be  asleep." 

"  At  last !"  one  of  tne  gentlemen  said  in 
German.  "  We  were  beginning  to  think 
that  Mr.  Morton  had  altered  his  mind." 

"  An  honorable  man  keeps  his  word," 
Morton  replied.  "  But,  before  we  say  any 
more,  allow  me  a  moment  to  see  whether 
we  are  all  safe." 

Soon  after  the  door  of  my  state-room 
opened,  and  Morton  looked  cautiously  in 
with  a  light  to  see  whether  I  was  asleep. 
I  naturally  behaved  as  if  the  very  trum- 
pets of  Jericho  could  not  wake  me,  and 
snored  like  an  Irishman  who  had  his  car- 
go of  whisky  aboard.  Morton  withdrew 
quite  satisfied. 

The  conversation  in  the  cabin  went  on 
in  whispers,  but  I  soon  understood  that 
they  were  talking  about  money.  I  heard 
the  rustling  of  bank-notes,  and  Morton 
say  sulkily :  "  Well,  here  are  ten  one 
hundred-pound  notes,  all  right,  but  how 
does  it  stand  with  the  draft  F" 


"Here  it  is,"  the  croaking  gentleman 
whispered.  "  When  you  have  faithfully 
fulfilled  the  conditions,  you  can  at  once 
draw  at  sight  upon  our  London  bankers 
for  the  other  thousand." 

"The  bargain  is  settled.  That  will 
do,"  Morton  replied.  "  I  only  desire  one 
thing,  that  we  may  find  thoroughly  stormy 
weather  in  the  German  Ocean,  for  if  it 
blow  hard,  and  any  thing  happens,  suspi- 
cion will  not  be  so  easily  aroused." 

"  The  pilots  of  Elsinore  say,"  the  lisp- 
ing gentleman  remarked,  "that  it  is  al- 
ways stormy  at  this  season  in  the  Catte- 
fat  and  German  Ocean.  By  the  by,  when 
o  you  sail  ?" 

"  We  can  go  to  sea  to-morrow  morning 
or  afternoon,"  Morton  answered,  "as 
every  thing  is  ready.  We  shall  soon  catch 
up  the  old  snail,  or,  at  any  rate,  she  will 
anchor  off  Kronenburg,  when  we  can 
have  a  nearer  look  at  her.  At  daybreak  I 
will  have  all  clear,  and  we  shall  soon  be  in 
the  Sound  with  the  present  favorable  cur- 
rent. But  come,  gentlemen,  a  parting 
glass.      Halloa,    steward!"    he    shouted. 


ready?    I'll  break  every  bono  in  your 


"What,  you  rascal,  are  you  asleep  al- 
-         f,u  - 

carcass.;' 

Soon  after  I  heard  the  rattling  of 
glasses  and  the  popping  of  champagne- 
corks,  and  Morton  proposed  bold  toasts, 
which  were  quietly  responded  to  by  the 
other  gentleman.  They  drank  to  a  success- 
ful result,  and  then  parted.  Shortly  after 
the  master  came  into  my  state-room,  shook 
me  out  of  my  apparent  sleep,  and  told  me 
that  the  anchor  must  be  apeak  by  day- 
break, as  the  Elsinore  pilot  would  come 
aboard  during  the  night. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  third  of  No- 
vember, when  the  sun  dispersed  the  dense 
fog,  and  illumined  the  roads  of  Elsinore 
with  its  beams.  The  wind  had  turned 
during  the  night,  and  a  fresh  breeze  now 
blew  from  south-east  to  south.  The  nu- 
merous vessels  which  had  been  waiting  for 
favorable  weather  to  pass  from  the  Sound 
into  the  Cattegat  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity,  and  set  every  inch  of  sail. 
Morton,  who  came  on  deck  by  daybreak, 
constantly  consulted  the  barometer,  and 
expressed  his  opinion  that  the  fine  weather 
would  not  last  long.  "The  Prussian, 
there,"  he  added,  pointing  to  the  tall 
masts  of  the  Amazone,  "  must  know  bet- 
ter, though,  for  he  is  making  his  prepara- 
tions to  put  out  to  sea.  If  he  ventures  it 
with  his  wash-tub,  our  clipper  need  not 
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feel  alarmed.  So,  all  hands  on  deck.  Mr. 
Whitfield,  have  the  anchor  run  up  quick. 
Why  do  you  delay?  Do  not  set  too 
much  sail,  though,  for  we  wish  to  remain 
in  the  Prussian's  track  :  you  see,  he  is  as 
slow  as  a  German  stage-coach." 

Ere  long  we  were  under  weigh,  the 
Black  Hawk  obeyed  her  helm  splendidly, 
and  moved  at  a  moderate  rate  over  the 
rippling  sea.  Now  we  were  able  to  see 
the  superiority  of  the  American  art  of  ship- 
building. While  the  other  vessels  did  their 
best,  and  had  set  all  sail,  we  had  spread 
scarce  a  third  of  our  canvas,  and  yet  we 
caught  up,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  clum- 
sy colliers,  galliots,  and  other  short-built 
snips.  We  only  left  the  Amazone  ahead 
of  us,  who  sailed  better  than  the  others ; 
but  for  all  that,  badly  enough  for  a  man- 
of-war.  When  we  reached  Kullen's  Point 
we  had  left  most  of  the  ships  behind  us. 
Toward  evening  the  Swedish  coast  disap- 

S eared  from  sight,  and  when  it  became 
ark  we  could  distinctly  see  the  green  and 
red  lights  of  the  Prussian  ahead  of  us. 
Morton  gave  the  man  at  the  wheel  and 
the  watch  the  strictest  orders  to  keep  the 
Amazone  in  sight,  and  then  went  down 
to  the  cabin.  Soon  after  he  sent  the 
steward  to  summon  me.  I  found  him  sit- 
ting in  deep  thought  at  the  table,  with  his 
head  resting  on  his  hand. 

"  Charley,"  he  said,  "  I  sent  for  you  to 
have  a  little  chat,  for  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
be  all  alone  with  one's  thoughts." 

After  saying  this,  he  pushed  a  box  of 
Turkish  tobacco  over  to  me,  and  told  me 
to  fill  my  pipe,  as  he  himself  did.  Then 
he  ordered  the  steward  to  mix  a  strong 
bowl  of  punch,  sent  him  away,  and  filled 
the  glasses.  I  silently  took  a  scat  oppo- 
site, and,  while  waiting  for  what  was 
coming,  I  vailed  myself  in  the  blue  clouds 
of  Latakia. 

He  emptied  his  glass  at  a  draught,  as  if 
trying  to  give  himself  courage,  and  his 
usually  so  stern  eyes  assumed  a  milder 
expression.    Then  he  began  as  follows  : 

"Charley,  I  am  well  aware  that  you 
distrust  me,  and  that  much  in  my  conduct 
appears  enigmatical  to  you ;  still,  when 
you  have  heard  the  history  of  my  past 
life,  the  shadows  of  my  character  will  not 
surprise  you.  More  than  twenty  years 
ago  I  was  a  midshipman  on  board  the 
United  States  brig  Sommers,  and  as  happy 
and  careless  as  a  voung  man  can  be.  There 
the  devil  tempted!  mc,  and  I  mixed  myself  up 
in  the  mutiny  which  the  son  of  the  Secreta- 


ry of  the  Navy  at  that  time  brought  about. 
Severe  discipline  and  bad  treatment  caused 
us  to  take  this  step.  Of  course  you  re- 
meriiber  the  facts?  The  Sommers  was 
the  fastest  vessel  in  the  whole  navy,  and 
was  afterward  capsized  by  a  squall  off 
Vera  Cruz,  during  the  Mexican  war.  The 
mutiny  was  discovered,  the  leaders  were 
summarily  hanged,  and  I  and  several 
others  taken  in  irons  to  New-York.  There 
I  succeeded  in  escaping  from  Governor's 
Island,  and  getting  on  board  a  Bremen 
ship  in  the  Narrows,  which  was  bound 
for Tfcio.  From  that  time  I  knocked  about 
every  sea,  for  of  course  I  was  obliged  to 
avoid  the  States.  I  brought  manjr  a 
freight  of  living  ebony  from  the  African 
coast  to  Cuba,  and  lost  many  thousand 
dollars  at  the  Havannah  at  mont6.  I  con- 
stantly sank  deeper,  for,  as  the  French 
say,  "  Ce  n'est  que  lc  premier  pas  qui 
coute."  Daring  and  lucky  in  the  trade  as 
I  was,  I  was  no  longer  inclined  to  trade 
for  the  lazy  Dons,  but  equipped,  at  the 
price  of  all  I  had  in  the  world,  a  Baltimore 
clipper,  and  safely  reached  the  Cuban 
coast  with  five  hundred  of  the  finest  nig- 
gers, my  own  property.  Fate  decreed, 
however,  that  one  of  those  accursed  Gov- 
ernment steamers,  which  are  always  snif- 
fing round  Key  West,  came  across  me.  If 
we  had  had  a  decent  breeze  I  should  have 
got  away  and  landed  my  cargo  all  right, 
but  a  dead  calm  suddenly  set  in,  and  I 
was  only  too  glad  to  escape  ashore  with 
my  crew  in  the  boats.  Tne  man-of-war 
seized  my  vessel  and  the  slaves;  thus  I 
again  became  a  poor  man,  and  I  had  hard- 
ly enough  money  left  to  keep  me  for  a 
few  weeks  at  the  Havannah.  I  would 
now  have  gladly  returned  to  New-Orleans, 
where  I  fancied  that  I  was  less  known, 
when  I  read  in  the  New-  York  Herald  the 
report  of  the  capture  of  my  vessel,  in 
which  it  was  also  mentioned  that  her 
captain  was,  in  all  probability,  the  runaway 
mutineer  from  the  Sommers,  who  had  now 
escaped  his  legal  punishment  for  the  second 
time.  Alarmed  by  this  article,  1  gave  up 
for  the  time  all  hope  of  returning  to  my 
native  land.  In  the  same  paper  I  read  a 
long  report  about  the  new  formation  of  a 
German  navy,  and  that  able-bodied  seamen 
were  required  for  it.  As  I  had  every 
reason  to  consider  myself  such,  and  was 
also  resolved  to  begin  an  entirely  new 
course  of  life,  in  a  country  where  I  was 
unknown,  I  hastened  to  Germany,  where, 
by  the  aid  of  testimonials  which  my  old 
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friends  the  Dons  gave  me,  I  soon  obtained 
my  appointment  as  officer  on  board  one  of 
the  new  men-of-war  in  course  of  equip- 
ment. I  certainly  had  now  only  as  many 
dollars  as  I  before  had  doubloons,  but  I 
felt  cheered  by  the  fact  that  I  had  again 
become  a  respectable  member  of  society. 
I  also  knew  that  if  the  new  navy  were 
really  intended  to  fight  the  Danish  men- 
of-war,  which  were  at  that  time  threaten- 
ing the  German  coasts,  I  should  have 
plenty  of  opportunities  to  distinguish  my- 
self, for  you  know,  Charley,  that  I  had 
often  before  looked  death  in  the  face 
without  winking.  In  this  expectation  I 
did  my  duty  quietly,  and  gained  an  excel- 
lent name  as  an  instructor.  Once  at  Bre- 
menhaven I  came  across  an  old  comrade, 
but  he  luckily  took  no  notice  of  me,  as  he 
did  not  recognize  me  in  my  uniform.  As 
we  lay  at  anchor,  inactive  in  the  Weser, 
we  had  of  course  plenty  of  spare  time,  and 
employed  it  in  making  country  excursions. 
On  one  of  these  I  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  a  clergyman's  daughter.  I  managed  to 
gain  her  affections,  and,  in  spite  of  her 
father's  opposition,  she  became  my  wife. 
Charley,  I  tell  you,  at  that  time  I  was 
very  happy,  and  I  believe,  too,  on  the 
best  way  to  become  an  honest  fellow." 

At  this  point  Morton  was  interrupted, 
for  Brown,  the  boatswain,  thrust  his  shock 
head  into  the  cabin  and  hurriedly  sum- 
moned us  on  deck.  I  took  a  passing 
glance  at  the  barometer,  and  noticed  that 
the  mercury  had  fallen  tremendously. 
On  reaching  deck  we  found  the  sky  pitch- 
dark,  not  a  star  was  to  be  seen,  and  only 
the  red  and  green  lights  of  the  Prussian 
gleamed  at  intervals.  In  the  perfect  calm 
the  sails  flapped  against  the  masts,  and  a 
faint  streak  of  lightning  over  the  rocky 
coasts  of  Sweden  warned  us  that  a  storm 
was  coming  up,  as  so  often  happens  in 
these  latitudes  on  the  approach  or  the  cold 
season.  This  time,  however,  it  was  no 
ordinary  storm,  with  the  thin  zigzag  lines 
of  northern  lightning,  but  it  resembled  in 
violence  those  thunder-storms  which  cause 
terror  in  the  tropics.  We  took  in  all  sail, 
home  to  the  double-reefed  fore-topsail  and 
fore-topmast  staysail,  or  just  enough  can- 
vas for  the  ship  to  answer  the  helm,  and 
waited  for  what  might  come.  Suddenly 
the  tempest  hurtled  above  our  heads,  and 
the  sky  was  for  several  hours  one  inces- 
sant sheet  of  fire,  until  the  pouring  rain 
extinguished  its  gleaming  lights. 

Morton  was  standing  by  my  side  on 


the  quarter-deck,  and  pointing  with  his 
telescope  to  the  Prussian  corvette,  which 
displayed  its  outline  on  the  fiery  sky  about 
half  a  mile  from  us :  it  was  a  truly  demo- 
niacal sight,  worthy  of  the  Flying  Dutch- 
man. The  Amazone,  like  our  ship,  dis- 
played almost  bare  spars.  Still  she  seemed 
to  roll  on  the  now  excited  sea  like  a  drunk- 
en man,  which  was  evidently  the  result  of 
her  bad  build,  while  our  ship  heeled  over 
gracefully  on  her  larboard  side.  Toward 
morning,  Morton  went  below,  after  giv- 
ing me  strict  orders  not  to  lose  sight  of 
the  vessel  ahead  of  us ;  for  this  purpose  I 
went  on  the  forecastle  and  ordered  my 
night-glass  to  be  brought  me.  My  task 
was  the*  easier  because  the  Amazone  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  Skagener  Reef  six 
miles  to  leeward,  like  ourselves.  Mr. 
Brown  joined  me,  made  a  few  remarks 
about  the  sudden  storm,  and  declared 
that  if  he  had  not  known  we  were  in  the 
Cattegat,  he  should  have  fancied  himself 
in  the  Gulf  Stream,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Florida  Channel. 

"What  is  the  master  up  to,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  with  that  confounded  Prussian  ? 
I  am  afraid  no  good.  If  we  had  set  more 
sail  we  should  have  passed  him  long  ago ; 
the  master  is  not  usually  so  timid  about 
a  couple  of  spars  or  a  little  damage — be- 
sides, we  arc  well  insured." 

"  Heaven  and  Morton  alone  know  that," 
I  made  answer.  "You  may  be  right. 
Still,  Mr.  Brown,  you  know  the  act  of 
Congress  by  which  the  crew  are  compel- 
led, under  heavy  punishment,  to  obey  the 
Captain's  orders  unhesitatingly ;  ho  alone 
must  bear  the  responsibility." 

The  boatswain  went  aft  with  a  myste- 
rious air,  and  whistling  "Yankee  Doodle," 
and  I  saw  him,  the  carpenter,  and  several 
others,  putting  their  heads  together.  In 
the  mean  while  dawn  had  arrived,  and  the 
gray  clouds  were  slowly  dispersed  by  the 
beams  of  the  rising  sun.  As  the  horizon 
grew  gradually  clearer,  we  could  distinct- 
ly see,  about  two  miles  from  us,  the  Prus- 
sian corvette  drifting  ahead  of  us  under 
bare  poles :  she  had  lost  a  topgallant-mast 
during  the  storm,  probably  by  a  lightning- 
stroke.  The  sea  ran  hollow,  the  wind  had 
got  round  more  to  the  east,  and  about  six 
miles  from  us  the  waves  were  breaking 
on  the  dunes  of  a  desolate  sandy  coast. 
While  I  was  surveying  this  any  thing 
but  pleasing  prospect  through  my  tele- 
scope, Morton  came  up  to  me,  and  point- 
ing to  the  Amazone,  said : 
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"  Well,  Charley,  I  thank  you  for  not 
losing  sight  of  our  comrade  there.  The 
fellow  has  been  hard  hit,  and  the  light- 
ning has  smashed  a  topgallant-mast  for 
him :  that  comes  from  the  guns  attracting 
the  electric  current.  Such  children  ought 
not  to  be  trusted  with  guns ;  if  they  had 
put  tarpaulin  over  them  they  would  have 
escaped." 

It  now  began  to  blow  much  harder, 
and  the  territory  point  of  the  Skagener 
Reef  constantly  drew  nearer  to  us.  That 
is  a  perfect  cemetery  for  ships :  with  the 
telescope  we  could  distinctly  make  out 
the  blackened  skeletons  of  the  wrecks 
high  up  on  the  sand,  and  lashed  by  the 
waves  at  high  tide.  Here  it  was  that 
Nelson,  after  carrying  off  the  Danish 
fleet  from  Copenhagen,  lost  his  badly- 
manned  prizes  in  a  south-east  storm; 
here,  too,  Peter  the  Great,  on  his  voyage 
from  Saardam  to  Petersburg,  was  strand- 
ed, and  only  saved  his  life  with  difficulty. 
The  other  vessels  which  had  left  Elsinore 
with  us  were  all  out  of  sight,  and  we 
were  struggling  alone  with  the  Amazone 
to  steer  clear  of  this  point  so  dangerous 
to  sailors  with  an  unfavorable  wind  and  a 
high  running  sea.  At  last,  toward  even- 
ing, when  the  long  northern  twilight  was 
threatening  to  turn  into  night,  we  found 
ourselves,  after  many  short  tacks,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Skagener  Rack,  as  the 
Scandinavians  call  it.  Except  the  Prus- 
sian, no  ship  was  in  sight :  the  only  thing 
we  fancied  we  could  see  in  the  distance 
was  the  smoke  of  an  eastward  -  bound 
steamer.  The  barometer  pointed  to 
stormy.  Morton  gave  the  necessary  in- 
structions for  the  night,  ordered  the  man 
at  the  wheel  not  to  let  the  corvette  out  of 
sight,  and  invited  me  into  the  cabin. 
AJler  the  steward  had  again  prepared 
punch  for  us,  and  the  smoke  of  the  Turk- 
ish tobacco  once  more  surrounded  us,  he 
continued  his  narrative : 

"  Charley,  when  I  have  once  laid  bare 
my  heart  to  you,  you  will  see  what  a  just 
cause  I  have  to  track  that  accursed  Prus- 
sian. After  what  happened  to  me  in  Ger- 
many, I  should  like  to  sink  every  vessel 
that  bears  the  hateful  black  and  white 
flag.  You  know  how  happy  I  was  with 
my  Mary,  and  how  I  haa  begun  a  new 
life!  Our  whole  anxiety  on  board  the 
newly-established  fleet  was  to  produce 
something  respectable,  and  the  foreigners 
wished  to  prove  themselves  grateful 
cliildren  to  their  adopted  country.    All  at 


once  a  dull  rumor  spread  that  the  Ger- 
man parliament,  on  which  our  existence 
depended,  was  broken  up  by  the  princes, 
and  the  latter  had  resolved  to  destroy  the 
navy  as  a  creation  of  the  revolution.  Men 
whispered  to  each  other  that  we  should 
soon  be  discharged,  and  the  fleet  sold  by 
auction.  Our  Admiral,  whom  we  all  es- 
teemed, made  several  journeys  in  order  to 
prevent  the  catastrophe  through  his  re- 
presentations ;  but  he  came  back  with  sad 
looks,  and  we  read  in  his  eves  that  our 
fate  was  decided.  This  broke  his  heart, 
and,  as  I  have  since  heard,  he  soon  after 
died  of  grief.  The  mutiny,  in  wliich  I 
thoughtlessly  took  part  as  a  young  man 
on  board  the  Sommers,  was  certainly  il- 
legal, but  if  we  had  resisted  in  the  pres- 
ent case,  right  would  have  been  on  our 
side.  Unfortunately,  the  promises  which 
we  secretly  made  each  other  led  to  no  re- 
sult, because  we  had  imparted  our  plans 
to  a  false  brother,  a  Scotchman,  who  had 
been  before  suspected,  because  he  had 
run  ashore  and  lost  a  large  steamer  bought 
in  England  for  the  fleet.  He  betrayed 
the  still  unripe  conspiracy  to  an  influen- 
tial leader  of  the  reactionary  party,  through 
whom  the  Admiral,  who  knew  nothing  of 
these  facts,  was  induced  to  take  such 
measures  as  stopped  the  execution  of  our 
plan.  Soon  after  our  arrears  were  paid 
us,  and  we  were  discharged.  The  little 
money  I  received  was  soon  spent,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  go  to  England  to 
look  for  a  fresh  situation.  My  poor  wife, 
who  was  expecting  her  confinement,  was 
obliged  to  remain  in  a  little  town  on  the 
Weser,  where  I  had  hired  apartments  for 
her  in  the  house  of  a  respectable  but  poor 
family.  During  my  jrbsence,  the  police, 
unders  orders  from  Berlin,  burst  into  her 
room,  examined  her  scanty  property  and 
my  papers,  and  found  nothing.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  fright,  a  miscarriage  was 
brought  on,  and  she  and  her  child  died. 
Charley,  I  tell  you,  I  never  felt  in  my  life 
as  I  did  on  receiving  the  news.  I  swore 
to  avenge  myself,  and  I  believe  that  venge- 
ance is  within  my  grasp :  it  is  there  for  me 
while  others  will  bear  the  guilt  and  the 
cost." 

Here  we.  were  interrupted  by  a  sudden 
noise,  and  the  shouts  and  stamping  of  the 
men  on  deck.  We  both  hurried  up,  and 
found  that  the  violence  of  the  wind  had 
torn  our  fore-topsail.  The  damage  was 
not  considerable,  and  was  soon  repaired : 
the  ship  was  laid  more  to  the  north,  and 
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the  watch  were  stringently  ordered  not 
to  lose  sight  of  the  Prussian,  which  was 
now  rising  and  sinking  in  the  trough  of 
the  sea.     We  then  went  below  again. 

"Believe  me,  Charley,"  Morton  said, 
"  the  more  stormy  the  elements  grow,  the 
happier  I  feel.  A  wild  delight  comes  over 
me  when  the  storm  rages,  for  it  harmo- 
nizes so  well  with  my  passions.  Long 
live  the  tempest !"  With  these  words 
he  swallowed  a  bumper  of  the  fiery  liquid. 
"  Ah !"  he  continued,  "  if  my  wife  still 
lived,  I  should  be  another  man,  but  now 
I  am  forced  back  into  my  wild,  desperate 
courses,  and  my  better  feelings  are  dead- 
ened. After  various  changes  of  fortune,  I 
at  length  went  back  to  America,  where  I 
could  reckon  with  tolerable  certainty  on 
not  being  recognized ;  and  Senator  W., 
for  whom  I  had  fetched  many  a  cargo  of 
niggers  from  the  African  coast  while  he 
was  the  partner  of  a  Spanish  Don  at  the 
Havannah,  though  he  was  now  the  loudest 
brawler  among  the  abolitionists,  gave  me, 
out  of  friendship,  or  perhaps  through  fear, 
lest  I  should  blow  on  him,  the  command 
of  the  Black  Hawk.  In  Petersburg  I  met 
with  an  old  acquaintance,  a  Prussian,  who 
had  formerly  known  me  in  the  German 
navy,  where  he  was  a  commissary  of  war. 
He  gave  me  letters  of  introduction  to  two 
German  noblemen  in  Copenhagen,  and 
they  were  the  two  persons  with  whom  I 
had  such  repeated  conferences." 

At  this  moment  our  vessel  groaned 
again,  through  a  tremendous  sea  striking 
her  on  the  larboard  quarter,  and  our  pres- 
ence on  deck  became  necessary.  The 
wind  had  so  hightened  during  our  con- 
versation that  we  were  compelled  to  exer- 
cise the  greatest  caution  in  tacking,  so  as 
not  to  lose  a  sail.  This  part  of  the  North 
Sea,  which  is  usually  called  the  Skager 
Rack,  is  often  visited  by  powerful  cur- 
rents, which  render  the  sea  even  more  tur- 
bulent. Toward  morning,  when  the  whit- 
ish-yellow fog  cleared  off  a  little,  and  we 
could  survey  the  horizon,  we  also  saw  the 
Amazone.  Morton  had  for  a  long  time  been 
seeking  her  with  his  telescope,  and  a  smile 
of  satisfaction  played  over  his  bronzed 
face  when  he  saw  her  heaving  and  tossing 
in  the  trough  of  the  sea.  She  seemed  to 
be  laboring  heavily ;  evidently  answered 
her  helm  badly,  and  her  tall  masts  oscil- 
lated, owing  to  the  looseness  of  the 
shrouds.  Farther  away  a  few  sails  were 
in  sight,  but  we  could  not  make  out  what 
they  were.    When  the  sun  rose  higher,  I 


the  wind  slackened  a  little,  and  we  were 
enabled  to  set  the  mizen-sail,  so  that  the 
Black  Hawk  heeled  over  gracefully  and  cut 
through  the  high  waves.  This  day  passed 
without  any  further  incidents ;  there  were 
certainly  every  now  and  then  violent 
gusts,  but  as  the  wind  had  veered  round 
to  the  north,  we,  as  well  as  the  Amazone, 
could  pursue  our  south-westerly  course 
without  much  difficulty. 

In  this  way  several  days  passed  over ; 
the  weather  was  certainly  stormy  and  the 
wind  very  changeable,  but  still  it  gene- 
rally blew  from  the  north.  We  met  many 
sailing  vessels,  and  also  a  few  steamers, 
steering  for  the  Baltic,  in  order  to  reach 
their  destination  before  the  close  of  the 
season  and  the  setting  in  of  the  heavy 
frost.  Morton  was  most  of  the  time  on 
deck,  whence  he  looked  at  the  Prussian 
and  the  other  vessels  through  his  glass. 
So  soon  as  a  fresh  sail  appeared  on  the 
horizon,  he  cursed  savagely  ;  it  seemed  as 
if  he  saw  in  it  a  witness  of  his  criminal 
design  ;  still  no  ship  took  notice  of  us,  as 
each  had  enough  to  do  in  the  hollow  sea. 
One  evening,  early  in  November,  he  drew 
my  attention  to  a  small  white  cloud,  which 
scarce  rose  above  the  horizon  in  the  far 
west.  The  "weather  might  be  called  rela- 
tively warm  for  these  latitudes,  and  the 
barometer  had  fallen  considerably.  As  a 
rule,  this  white  cloud  is  only  seen  in  the 
tropics,  and  is  always  the  harbinger  of  a 
hurricane  or  a  whirlwind.  All  of  us  aboard 
knew  the  danger,  and  nothing  was  neg- 
lected to  make  all  snug ;  we  also  noticed 
that  the  Prussian,  who  was  about  three 
miles  to  windward  of  us,  showed  equally 
bare  poles — a  proof  that  he  was  awaiting 
the  coming  hurricane. 

Morton  and  I  were  standing  on  the 
quarter-deck,  when  Mr.  Brown  came  up  to 
us,  and  remarked  that  he  had  not  expected 
to  see  this  white  cloud  in  the  North  Sea, 
just  as  little  as  he  had  that  tremendous 
storm  in  the  Cattegat.  "  We  shall  soon 
have  the  tempest  upon  us,"  he  remarked, 
as  he  looked  windward  to  the  horizon, 
which  was  now  black  as  pitch,  and  dis- 
tinctly showed  the  lines  of  the  white- 
capped  waves.  "Shall  we  take  in  the  try- 
sails, captain  ?" 

"I  really  think  we  shall  have  a  tornado," 
Morton  replied,  as  he  stepped  off  the 
weather-gangway,  where  he  had  hitherto 
been  standing,  and  wiped  the  spray  from 
his  face.  "  I  also  notice  that  the  glass  has 
fallen  remarkably.    Take  in  all  the  small 
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sails  aloft,  and  as  soon  as  the  staysail  is 
drawn  taut,  run  down  the  gaff  and  bring 
home  the  spanker;  one  watch,  I  think, 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  present,  for  we 
will  not  tire  our  men  too  much,  as  they 
may  require  all  their  strength." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  Brown  answered,  as  the 
master  walked  away.  "I  could  swear 
that  he  doesn't  trouble  himself  much  about 
it;  at  least,  he  looked  so  when  he  left  the 
gangway." 

44  That  is  his  manner :  the  more  the  ele- 
ments threaten,  the  more  daring  his  glances 
become." 

After  supper  the  new  watch  was  called 
on  deck,  and  the  master  gave  me  orders, 
which  I  punctually  obeyed.  T  had  to  post 
in  the  bows  a  half-bred  sailor  from  Canada, 
with  strict  orders  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
Prussian  corvette.  Soublctte,  that  was  his 
name,  had  the  best  eyes  aboard. 

44  Now,  Mr.  Whitfield,  we  will  make  all 
snug  for  the  night.  Reef  the  fore-topsail 
and  mainsail  properly;  those,  with  the 
foresail,  the  fore-staysail,  and  trysail,  arc  all 
that  we  can  carry." 

During  the  first  watch  the  tempest  be- 
came much  fiercer.  Heavy  drops  of  rain 
were  mingled  with  the  spray,  distant  thun- 
der rolled  to  windward,  and  from  time  to 
time  sharp  flashes  of  lightning  darted 
through  the  gloom.  The  watch  below 
slept  carelessly,  confiding  in  their  com- 
rades on  deck.  But  the  night  was  fright- 
ful,  and  Morton,  myself,  and  the  officer  of 
the  watch,  did  not  leave  the  deck  for  a 
moment,  as  our  presence  was  absolutely 
necessary. 

At  six  in  the  morning  the  tempest  had 
reached  its  hight.  The  lightning  traversed 
the  firmament  in  all  directions,  and  the 
thunder  overpowered  the  howling  of  the 
wind  as  it  blew  through  the  rigging.  The 
sea  beat  violently  against  our  bows,  and 
dashed  along  as  far  as  the  quarter-deck,  as 
the  Black  Ilawk  laboriously  rose  out  of 
the  water. 

44  If  this  goes  on  much  longer,  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  lower  the  foresail  entirely, 
and  trust  to  the  main-staysail,"  I  said  to 
the  Captain. 

a  I  really  believe  we  must,"  Morton  re- 
marked. "  Hut  look,  day  is  breaking. 
Let  us  wait  awhile." 

Then  he  ordered  the  man  at  the  wheel 
to  let   the  ship  fall  off  a  little.     With  in- 
creasing daylight,  and  as  the  storm  grew  , 
worse  rather  than  better,  Morton  was  on 
the  point  of  giving  the  necessary  orders 


to  lower  the  foresail,  when  Soublette,  who 
was  standing  at  the  lee-gangway,  suddenly 
shouted :  44  A  sail  to  leeward !" 

44  A  sail  to  leeward,  sir,  I  immediately 
reported  to  Morton,  as  I  held  on  by  one 
hand  to  a  rope,  and  touched  my  hat  with 
the  other. 

44  Fetch  me  my  glass  from  the  cabin 
directly,"  he  said  to  one  of  the  sailors. 
44 1  trust  that  it  is  our  old  companion." 

44  It  is  no  very  large  vessel,  and  hardly 
half  as  heavy  as  ours,"  I  said,  after  climb- 
ing up  some  half  dozen  rattlins. 

The  sailor  brought  the  glass,  and  the 
Captain,  after  passing  his  arm  round  a 
thick  rope,  in  order  not  to  fall  to  leeward 
through  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  and  get- 
ting the  stranger  into  a  focus,  which  was 
no  easy  matter,  exclaimed : 

44  By  Jupiter !  it  is  the  Prussian,  but  in 
a  very  bad  state." 

Other  glasses  were  fetched,  and  Mor- 
ton's opinion  was  confirmed  by  all. 

44 Let  the  foresail  stand,  Mr.  Brown; 
we  will  run  down  to  the  corvette    at 


» 


once. 

The  Black  Hawk  fell  off  a  little,  dashed 
through  the  trough  of  the  sea,  and  rapidly 
approached  the  stranger :  in  less  than  half 
an  hour  we  were  within  a  mile  of  the 
Amazone. 

It  was  easy  to  see,  even  without  the 
help  of  a  telescope,  that  the  people  aboard 
the  Prussian  corvette,  which  had  lost 
both  mizen  and  mainmast,  were  making 
every  possible  effort  to  rig  a  jury-mast, 
for,  which,  however,  their  strength  seemed 
to  fail  them.  They  did  not  dare  lower 
their  foresail,  as  the  corvette  would  not 
stir  without  any  sail  upon  her,  and  the 
last  remaining  mast  would  have  rolled 
overboard,  but  without  some  sail  at  the 
stern  it  was  impossible  to  keep  her  head 
to  the  wind,  and  hence  she  fell  off  a  couple 
of  points,  and  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
waves,  although  the  man  at  the  wheel 
certainly  did  his  duty. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  were  within  three 
cables'  length  of  the  Prussian,  and  our 
ship  trembled  under  the  enormous  pres- 
sure of  sail.  The  wind  howled,  the  sea 
raged,  the  thunder  deafened,  and  the 
lightning  blinded.  The  Almighty  was 
present  in  all  his  majesty,  but  a  furious 
human  passion  occupied  Morton's  heart. 
He  sprang  up  the  rattlins  in  order  to  con- 
vince himself  that  no  sail  was  in  sight, 
and  came  down  again  satisfied.  With  a 
furious  glance  at  the  helpless  corvette!  he 
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bade  the  man  at  the  wheel  go  to  the 
devil,  and  seized  the  spokes  with  his  pow- 
erful hand.  The  rain,  which  had  before 
fallen  vertically,  now  dashed  into  our 
faces,  so  that  every  object  was  concealed 
by  the  spray.  We  heard  a  shout,  which, 
however,  was  almost  deadened  by  the 
howling  of  the  storm,  and  saw  that  the 
Amazone  suddenly  ported  her  helm.  Too 
late  !  a  blow,  a  crash,  a  cry  of  terror 
which  rose  above  the  raging  tempest! 
Our  bow  had  caught  her  exactly  in  the 
center,  smashing  in  the  bulwarks,  the 
netting,  and  a  part  of  the  aft-deck.  Then 
our  bow  rose  again,  lifted  by  a  mighty 
wave,  and  rode  for  a  second  on  the  burst- 
ing wreck.  Our  weight  had  broken  her 
spine,  and  the  two  halves  of  the  hapless 
ship  sank  in  a  second  in  the  yawning 
deep.  At  the  spot  where  she  disappeared 
another  mighty  wave  rose,  ana,  as  it 
broke,  forced  beneath  the  surface  any  liv- 
ing beings  who  were  trying  to  save  them- 
selves. 

The  blow  had  hurled  me  and  nearly  the 
whole  watch  on  to  the  deck,  and  Morton 
alone  held  on  convulsively  to  the  wheel. 
The  other  half  of  the  crew,  who  were 
asleep  below,  started  up  in  terror,  and  the 
confusion  did  not  cease  until  the  Captain, 
who  was  still  standing  at  the  wheel,  gave 
the  necessary  orders  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 
Morton  then  surrendered  the  wheel  to  an 
old  steady  sailor,  and  hurried  to  the  bows, 
while  the  carpenter  went  into  the  hold  to 
see  if  we  had  any  leak.  The  damage  was 
not  so  great  as  we  had  at  first  supposed  : 
the  bowsprit,  which,  with  its  supports, 
weighed  twelve  tons,  was  certainly  se- 
riously injured,  and  snapped  in  two  in  the 
middle,  but  our  bows,  owing  to  the  re- 
inforcement they  had  received  at  Copen- 
hagen, were  not  so  damaged  as  might 
have  been  concluded  from  the  violence  of 
the  blow.  The  thick  oak  boards  had 
done  their  duty,  and  protected  the  cut- 
water. The  carpenter,  too,  soon  returned 
on  deck,  and  reported  that  the  ship  was 
quite  sound. 

As  there  was  no  sign  of  a  leak,  we  soon 
cleared  away  with  our  axes  the  wreck  of 
the  bowsprit,  and  nailed  tarpaulin  over 
the  holes  in  the  bulwarks,  so  that  we  were 
soon  able  to  lay  on  our  course  again.  As 
Morton  saw  that  our  crew  were  putting 
their    heads    together,    and    exchanging 


opinions  as  to  the  recent  catastrophe,  he 
ordered  one  half  below  again,  the  others 
such  occupations  that  they  could  not  well 
converse  together.  Then  ho  called  me  to 
the  back  of  the  quarter-deck,  made  some 
remarks  about  the  now  visibly  subsiding 
storm,  and  then  said  : 

"Charley,  you  arc  the  only  man  on 
board  who  can  perhaps  judge  correctly  of 
my  conduct  this  morning ;  you  alone 
know  the  motives  of  a  deed  which  must 
appear  to  all  the  rest  an  unfortunate  acci- 
dent. I  beg,  nay,  I  demand  your  inviola- 
ble silence.  The  law  can  not  touch  me ; 
remember  that  I  am  your  captain,  and 
that  the  regulations  of  Congress  render 
my  position  unassailable." 

With  these  words  he  turned  away, 
carelessly  took  up  a  telescope,  and  sur- 
veyed the  horizon,  to  see  whether  any 
sail  were  in  sight.  I  went  down  to  my 
cabin  in  a  very  desponding  mood,  and  up 
to  the  present  day  I  have  been  silent 
about  a  deed  which  was  suggested  by 
selfishness  and  revenge,  and  whose  vic- 
tims are  eternally  covered  by  the  rolling 
waves. 

So  far  the  remarkable  narrative  of 
Charles  Whitfield.  Although  we  are  not 
responsible  for  its  truth,  we  thought  it 
right  to  produce  this  explanation  of  a  still 
mysterious  and  terrible  catastrophe,  for  it 
reached  us  from  a  most  trustworthy 
source.  We  may,  at  the  same  time,  men- 
tion a  few  facts  confirming  the  statement 
of  our  reporter  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
Margate  and  Deal  hovelers  spoke  openly 
of  the  affair  at  the  time,  because  they 
hailed  a  large  Yankee  clipper,  with  broken 
bowsprit  and  damaged  bows,  in  the  Chan- 
nel, and  their  help  was  very  roughly  de- 
clined. Any  one  who  lived  in  New- York 
last  winter  will  also  know  that  it  was 
publicly  stated  in  all  the  coffee-houses  on 
the  Bowery  and  elsewhere  that  the  Ama- 
zone was  run  down  in  the  North  Sea  by 
an  American,  who  had  been  bribed  to  do 
so  in  Copenhagen.  A  sailor,  now  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Monroe,  on  board  the 
Federal  fleet,  also  described  the  catas- 
trophe to  the  German  soldiers  there.  The 
American  press,  too,  noticed  the  circum- 
stance, and  the  report  can  be  easily  found 
by  a  little  search  in  thej  shipping  intelli- 
gence of  last  year. 
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It  would  not  perhaps  be  easy  to  find  a 
spot  more  calculated  to  excite  a  profound 
and  melancholy  interest  than  the  old  bu- 
rial-ground of  the  Jews  at  Prague.*  Af- 
ter threading  the  narrow  streets  and  alleys 
of  the  Ghetto,  the  stranger  finds  himself 
suddenly  standing  at  the  entrance  of  a 
spacious  but  gloomy  yard,  in  which  are 
heaped  up  the  ashes  of  the  countless  dead. 
The  air  of  desolation,  the  strange  unknown 
characters  on  the  decaying  grave-stones, 
the  tangled  undergrowth  of  weeds,  com- 
bine to  create  an  impression  most  sad  and 
solemn.  As  we  stand  lost  in  dreamy  re- 
verie, memory  slips  back  to  days  long  past 
and  gone.  Imagination  peoples  the  space 
with  dim  phantoms  of  a  vanished  race. 
Visions  of  gray-bearded  Rabbis,  of  Jewish 
youths  and  maidens,  of  Rachels  weeping 
for  their  children,  arise  in  swift  succes- 
sion, and 

"  Tho  air  is  full  of  farewells  for  the  dying." 

For  the  dust  of  centuries  lies  here.  The 
Jews,  indeed,  have  now  for  many  years 
been  compelled  to  seek  elsewhere  a  rest- 
ing-place for  their  dead.  It  had  become 
impossible  any  longer  to  find  vacant  room 
within  the  crowded,  overflowing  precincts 
of  the  old  cemetery.  But  if  we  would  re- 
call the  dav  when  the  first  fresh  sod  was 
turned,  when  the  first  occupant  of  this 
holy  ground  was  carried  forth  to  burial, 
we  must  look  back  for  almost  a  thousand 
years. 

The  early  history  of  the  Bohemian 
Jews  is  enveloped  in  profound  obscurity. 
The  most  learned  antiquaries  differ  as  to 
the  exact  time  when  they  first  settled  in 
the  country,  and  all  the  ancient  records 
have  perished  in  the  various  conflagrations 
with  which  the  Jews' town  has  from  time  to 
time  been  visited.    Passing  over  an  old  tra- 

*  We  visited  this  memorable  historic  ground  a 
few  summers  ago  with  unwonted  interest,  as  the 
ancient  mausoleum  of  the  defendants  of  Abra- 
ham, the  Father  of  the  Faithful. — Editor  or  The 
Eclectic. 


dition,  wrhich  would  refer  the  foundation  of 
the  colony  to  a  still  more  remote  antiquity, 
we  find  it  stated  upon  the  authority  of  an 
old  manuscript,  formerly  in  the  library  at 
Oppenheim,  that  Lybyssa,  who  built  the 
city  of  Prague  in  the  year  750,  and  was 
herself  accounted  a  prophetess,  called  her 
son  to  her  upon  her  death-bed,  and  thus 
addressed  him :  "  I  go  home  to  my  fore- 
fathers, and  before  my  departure  would 
reveal  the  future  to  you.  When  thy  pos- 
terit  v  are  ruling  over  my  people,  an  alien, 
fugitive,  oppressed  race,  which  prays  to 
one  God  alone,  will  seek  a  refuge  in  our 
forests.  I  would  that  they  may  be  hos- 
pitably received,  that  thy  posterity  may 
vouchsafe  them  protection,  for  they  will 
bring  a  blessing  on  the  fields  of  this 
country."  She  died,  but  the  memory  of 
her  prophecy  survived ;  and  more  than  a 
century  after  her  death,  when  Hostiwit 
was  on  the  throne,  she  appeared  to  him  in 
a  dream,  and  said :  "  The  time  has  arrived 
when  my  prophecy  shall  be  fulfilled.  A 
people,  few  in  numbers,  and  oppressed, 
which  prays  to  one  God  alone,  will  appear 
before  the  steps  of  thy  throne,  imploring 
succor.  Receive  them  hospitably,  and 
graciously  accord  them  refuge  and  pro- 
tection." 

In  the  year  850,  when  a  horde  of  Wends 
poured  over  Lithuania  and  Muscovy,  chas- 
ing away  the  original  inhabitants  and  es- 
tablishing themselves  in  their  place,  a 
Jewish  community  was  expelled  with  the 
rest.  For  ten  years  these  unfortunates 
wandered,  houseless  and  homeless,  over 
the  land,  and  at  length  arrived  in  Bohe- 
mia. Weary  and  worn  out,  they  implored 
an  audience  of  Hostiwit.  Their  request 
was  granted,  and  they  were  ordered  to 
send  two  of  their  old  men  as  their  repre- 
sentatives. The  Duke  received  them  gra- 
ciously, and  asked  :  u  Who  are  you  ? 
What  do  you  desire  ?"  The  ambassadors 
fell  on  their  knees,  and  said :  "  Mighty 
Duke  !  We  come  of  a  race  few  in  num- 
bers, and  call  ourselves  after  the  founder 
of  our  tribe,  Abraham,  Hebrews.    We 
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are,  with  our  women  and  children,  but 
one  hundred  and  fifty  souls.  We  were 
living  peacefully  in  Muscovy  when  a  po- 
tent enemy  invaded  us,  conquered  the 
land,  and  expelled  its  inhabitants.  We 
have  been  wandering  without  rest  over 
the  wide  world.  The  cold  heath  was  our 
bed,  the  hard  rock  our  pillow,  the  blue 
sky  our  covering.  We  are  a  peaceful 
people,  few  in  numbers,  weak  in  strength. 
We  follow  the  law  of  Moses.  We  believe 
in  one  God  alone,  who  is  omniscient,  al- 
mighty, all-just,  and  all  merciful,  whose 
glory  filleth  the  whole  earth.  We  make 
our  humble  supplication  before  thee,  O 
Duke !  that  it  may  please  thee  to  allow  us 
to  settle  here,  and  to  build  ourselves 
houses  to  dwell  in.  Your  land  is  broad 
enough,  and  your  subjects  seem  faithful 
and  honest.  Accord  us  thy  mighty  protec- 
tion, O  Duke !  and  we  will  be  faithful  to  thee, 
and  will  pray  our  God  to  grant  glory  and 
victory  to  thy  people."  When  they  had 
made  an  end,  the  Duke  perceived  that  this 
was  the  people  whose  arrival  had  been 
foretold.  He  bade  them  tarry  for  two 
days,  when  he  would  give  them  an  an- 
swer. 

After  consultation  with  his  nobles  and 
advisers,  the  Duke  determined  to  grant 
the  petition  of  the  Jews,  and  assigned 
them  a  district  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Moldau.  The  Jews  faithfully  observed 
their  promise ;  and  the  most  ancient  Bo- 
hemian chronicler,  Cosmos,  relates  that 
the  Jews  of  Prague  so  powerfully  assisted 
Hostiwit  when  at  war  with  the  Germans, 
with  money  and  forage,  that  he  succeed- 
ed in  driving  them  out  of  Bohemia. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  Jews  were 
established  in  Bohemia  even  in  heathen 
times.  Under  Boriwoj,  who  was  baptized 
in  the  year  900,  (or,  according  to  Palacky, 
in  the  year  871,)  their  numbers  had  multi- 
plied so  exceedingly  that  the  space  origin- 
ally alloted  to  them  had  become  too  small. 
They  petitioned,  therefore,  for  another 
quarter,  and  the  Duke  conceded  to  them 
that  district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mol- 
dau which  is  occupied  by  the  Jews'  town 
even  to  this  day.  The  building  of  the 
city  was  commenced  in  the  year  907. 
Later  on  a  large  adjoining  field  was  added 
as  a  burial-ground. 

Innumerable  traditions,  as  we  can  well 
believe,  have  grown  up  and  gathered 
round  the  sacred  soil.  Every  stone  in  the 
graveyard  would  furnish  matter  for  some 
tale  of  thrilling  horror.    No  history,  in- 


deed, is  so  tragical  and  romantic  as  wan 
that  of  the  Jews,  whether  considered 
collectively  or  individually,  during  many 
centuries.  Tragical :  for  they  were  after 
all  but  strangers  and  sojourners  in  lands 
that  they  might  never  really  call  their 
own.  They  were  despised,  persecuted, 
exposed  to  every  lawless  caprice  of  princes 
or  people.  They  were  cut  off  from  all 
equal  intercourse  with  their  fellow-men, 
confined  within  the  narrow  boundaries 
of  a  quarter  set  apart  for  them,  as  though 
they  were  so  many  noisome  beasts.  Ro- 
mantic— for  in  proportion  to  the  total  want 
of  other  interests,  to  their  entire  sequestra- 
tion from  all  active  share  in  the  affairs  of 
the  State  or  community  within  which  they 
dwelt,  was  the  intensity  of  the  affection, 
the  passion  with  which  they  clung  to  their 
own  brethren,  their  own  law — to  the  hopes 
of  a  future  triumphant  restoration  of  their 
race.  Sublime  indeed  was  the  confidence 
with  which,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  they  clung  to  this  hope.  Gener- 
ation after  generation  might  pass  away, 
might  drop  unheeded  into  the  grave,  but 
the  promises  would  surely  never  fail ;  and 
trust  in  their  fulfillment  was  as  oil  and 
balm  in  the  wounds  of  many  a  poor 
broken-hearted  Jew ;  a  confidence  that  as 
God  had  promised,  he  would  surely  per- 
form, gilded  his  last  moments  with  a  ray 
of  hope,  as  he  breathed  out  his  soul  under 
the  tortures  of  some  ruthless  Christian 
baron,  or  the  flames  of  a  Holy  Inquisition. 
Take  the  following  short  history  as  an 
illustration  of  one  of  those  sudden  perse- 
cutions to  which  the  Jews  were  at  any 
moment  exposed,  and  of  the  heroic  cou- 
rage with  which  they  were  encountered. 
The  massacre  alluded  to  was  perpetrated 
within  the  walls  of  the  Old-new  (Alt-neu) 
synagogue  at  Prague : 

"  It  happened  in  the  days  of  Wenceslaus  the 
Slothful,  that  a  knight  was  inflamed  with  de- 
sire for  a  Jewish  maiden.  She  repelled  his 
shameful  proposals  with  virtuous  indignation. 
The  arts  of  seduction  were  foiled  by  the  maid- 
en's steadfast  determination. '  The  knight  there- 
fore resolved  to  attain  his  purpose  by  violence. 
The  day  of  the  Feast  of  the  Atonement  seemed 
to  him  the  best  suited  for  the  accomplishment 
of  his  plan.  He  knew  that  Judith — so  the 
maiden  was  named — would  on  that  day  be 
staying  at  home  with  her  blind  mother,  while 
all  the  other  members  of  the  family  were  de- 
tained by  prayer  and  pious  exercises  in  the 
house  of  God.  On  the  evening  of  that  day 
Judith  was  softly  praying  by  the  bedside  of 
her  slumbering  mother.    The  door  of  her  chain- 
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ber  opened,  and  her  detested  persecutor  entered 
with  sparkling  eyes.  Unmoved  by  her  pray- 
ers, or  tears,  he  already  held  Judith  fast  em- 
braced in  his  powerful  arms,  when  a  lucky 
chance  brought  her  brother  home  to  inquire 
after  the  health  of  his  mother  and  sister.  The 
terrible  unutterable  wrath  that  took  possession 
of  him  gave  the  man,  naturally  powerful,  the 
strength  of  a  pant  lie  wrenched  the  sword 
out  of  the  villain's  hand,  who  had  onlv  the 
woman  to  thank  that  he  did  not  pay  for  the  at- 
tempted infamy  with  the  forfeit  of  his  life. 
With  kicks  and  grim  mockery  the  outraged 
brother  drove  the  dissolute  fellow  from  the 
house.  The  knight,  exposed  to  the  scorn  of  the 
people,  who  had  assembled  in  considerable 
numbers,  swore  a  bloody,  deadly  revenge 
against  the  Jews.     He  kept  his  word. 

"  Long  ago  expelled  from  the  ranks  of  the  no- 
bility on  account  of  his  worthless  behavior,  the 
knight  had  cultivated  a  connection  with  some 
discontented  idle  burghers  of  the  city,  and  theso 
he  hoped  to  make  the  ministers  of  his  cruel 
vengeance.  Some  short  time  afterward  he  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  mob,  wrought  up  by 
frivolous  pretexts  to  a  frenzy  of  fanaticism,  to 
murder  the  Jews^  and  plunder  their  town.  The 
first  who,  frightened  out  of  their  peaceful  dwell- 
ings, went  to  meet  the  robbers,  were  cut  down. 
Determined  as  they  were,  the  rest  were  over- 
whelmed by  a  superior  force,  and  being  un- 
armed were  compelled,  after  a  heroic  struggle, 
to  take  refuge  in  the  synagogue,  which  was  al- 
ready crowded  with  old  men,  women,  and  child- 
ren. Mighty  blows  sounded  heavily  on  the 
closed  doors  of  the  synagogue.  'Open,  and 
give  yourselves  upl'  yelled  the  knight  from 
outside.  After  a  short  pause  of  consultation 
answer  was  made,  that  the  Jews  would  deliver 
over  their  property  to  the  mutineers,  would 
draw  up  a  deed  of  gift  of  it,  and  only  reserve 
for  themselves  absolute  necessaries.  They  also 
promised  to  make  no  complaint  to  king  or 
states,  in  exchange  for  which  the  honor  of  their 
wives  and  daughters  was  to  be  preserved,  and 
no  one  compelled  to  change  his  religion. 

" 4  It  is  not  your  business,'  a  voice  from  out- 
side again  resounded;  'it  is  ours  to  dictate 
conditions.  If  you  desire  life  and  not  a  wretch- 
ed death,  open  at  once,  and  abjure  your  faith. 
I  grant  but  short  delay  for  reflection :  let  the 
time  of  grace  pass  by,  and  you  are  one  and  all 
given  over  to  destruction.' 

"No  answer  followed.  Further  resistance 
could  not  he  thought  of;  and  a  hope  that  the 
King  would  at  length  put  a  stop  to  this  un- 
heard-of, unparalleled  iniquity,  grow  every  mo- 
ment less.  The  battle  in  the  street — if  the 
desperate  resistance  of  a  few  unarmed  men 
against  an  armed  superior  force  could  be  called 
by  that  name — had  lasted  long  enough  to  have 
enabled  King  Wcnceslaus  to  send  to  their  as- 
sistance. As  no  help  came,  the  Jews  were  at 
length  constrained  to  admit  that  he  did  not 
trouble  himself  about  their  fate.  A  silence  of 
death  reigned  in  the  synagogue.  Only  here 
and  there  a  suppressed  sobbing,  only  here  and 


there  an  infant  at  the  breast  that  reminded  its 
mother  of  her  sweetest  duty,  was  heard.  Once 
more  the  voice  of  the  knight  thundered,  rough 
and  wild — '  I  demand  of  you  for  the  last  time, 
which  do  you  choose,  the  new  faith  or  death  r 
There  was  a  momentary  silence.  Then  a  cry 
of  thousands,  '  Death !'  broke  with  a  dull  sound 
against  the  roof  of  the  house  that  was  conse- 
crated to  God.  The  rioters  now  began  to  de- 
molish the  doors  with  axes  and  hatchets.  But 
the  besieged,  in  their  deadly  agony,  lifted  up 
their  voice  in  wonderful  accord,  and  sang  in 
solemn  chorus  the  glorious  verse  of  the  Psalm- 
ist: 

'  Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shad- 
ow of  death, 
I  will  not  fear  the  crafty  wiline&s  of  the  evil 

doer; 
For  thou  art  with  me !    Thou  art  in  all  my 
ways; 
The  firm  staff  of  faith  is  my  confidence  1' 

"  The  aged  rabbi  had  sunk  upon  his  knees  in 
prayer  upon  the  steps  that  led  up  to  the  taber- 
nacle. '  Lord !'  he  implored,  '  I  suffer  infinite 
sorrow.  Yet,  oh !  that  we  might  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Lord,  for  his  mercy  is  boundless- 
only  not  into  the  hand  of  man — Ah  I  we  know 
not  what  to  do ;  to  thee  alone  we  look  for  suc- 
cor. Call  to  remembrance  thy  mercy  and  gra- 
cious favor,  which  has  been  ever  of  old.  In 
anger  bo  mindful  of  compassion ;  let  thy  good- 
ness be  showed  unto  us,  aS  we  do  put  our  trust 
in  thee.' 

"  But  God  at  this  season  did  not  succor  his 
children ;  in  his  unsearchable  counsels  it  was 
otherwise  ordained.  The  first  door  was  burst 
open;  the  mob  pressed  into  the  vestibule-  of 
God's  house.  A  single  frail  barrier  separated 
oppressed  and  oppressors.  'Lord,'  cried  the 
rabbi,  in  accents  of  deepest  despair,  'Lord, 
grant  that  the  walls  of  this  house,  in  which  we 
and  our  fathers  with  songs  of  praise  hare  glori- 
fied and  blessed  thy  name,  that  the  walls  of 
this  thy  temple  may  fall  together,  and  that  we 
may  find  a  grave  under  its  ruins  1  But  let  us 
not  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians, 
let  not  our  wives  and  maidens  become  a  living 
prey  to  the  wicked.'  'No,'  now  exclaimed  * 
powerful  voice,  'that  shall  they  not,  Rabbi. 
Wives  and  maidens,  do  you  prefer  death  at  the 
hands  of  your  fathers,  husbands,  brothers, 
death  at  your  own  hands,  to  shame  and  die* 
honor  ?  Would  you  appear  pure  and  innocent 
beforo  the  throne  of  the  Almighty,  instead  of 
falling  living  victims  into  the  hands  of  these 
bloodthirsty,  inhuman  men  outside,  would  you? 
Speak:  time  presses.1  And  again  resounded 
from  a  hundred  women's  lips,  'Rather  death 
than  dishonor  I' 

"  His  lovely  blooming  wife  pressed  up  dose 
to  the  side  of  the  man  who  had  thus  spoken, 
her  baby  at  her  breast  '  Let  me  be  the  first : 
let  me  receive  my  death  at  thy  loved  hands, 
she  murmured,  softly.  With  the  deepest  emo- 
tion of  which  a  human  soul  is  capable,  he 
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clasped  her  to  his  breast.  'It  must  be  done 
quickly,'  he  said,  with  hollow,  trembling  voice. 
'The  separation  must  be  speedy.  I  never 
thought  to  part  from  you  thus.  Lord,  moat 
merciful,  forgive  us;  we  do  it  for  thy  holy 
name's  sake  alone.    Art  thou  ready?' 

"  '  I  am,'  she  said ;  '  let  me  only  once  more, 
but  once  more,  for  the  last  time,  kiss  my  sweet, 
my  innocent  child.  God  bless  thee,  poor  or- 
phan ;  God  suffer  thee  to  find  compassion  in 
the  eyes  of  our  murderers.  ....  God 
help  thee  1  We,  dear  friend,  we  part  Imt  for  a 
short  time ;  thou  wilt  follow  me  soon,  thou 
I  rue-hearted.'  With  the  most  infinite  sorrow 
that  can  thrill  a  man's  heart,  the  husband 
pressed  a  fervent  parting  kiss,  a  last  touch  of 
the  hand  upon  the  loved  infant,  that  absolutely 
refused  to  leave  its  mother,  and  her  bi  ■  nn  ' 
heaving  breast  One  stroke  of  the  knife,  and 
jet  of  blood  sprinkled  the  child's  fncc,  and 
spouted  up  against  the  walls  of  God's  house. 
The  woman  sank  with  a  cry  of  '  Hear,  O  Israel, 
the  Everlasting,  our  God  is  God  alone  I'  and  fell 
lifeless  to  the  ground. 

"  All  the  other  women,  including  Judith,  fol- 
lowed the  brave  and  gallant  example.  Many 
died  by  their  own  bands,  many  received  their 
death  -  strokes  from  their  husbands,  fathers, 
brothers;  but  all  of  them  without  a  murmur, 
silent  and  resigned  to  God's  will.  They  had 
to  tear  away  tender  children,  who,  weeping  and 
wringing  their  hands,  climbed  on  to  their  fa- 
ther's knees,  and  pitcously  implored  them  not  to 
hurt  their  mothers.  It  was  a  scene  horrible 
and  heart-rending ;  a  scene  than  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews,  the  history  of  mankind,  knows 
none  more  agonizing.  It  was  accomj.lishc-il ; 
no  woman  might  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the 
persecutors.  The  last  death-sigh  was  breathed, 
and  the  few  stout  men,  who  had  desired  to  de- 
fend the  inner  door  only  till  then,  stepped  back- 
ward. A  fearful  blow,  and  the  door,  the  last 
bulwark,  fell  in,  sending  clouds  of  dust  whirl- 
ing over  it.  The  knight,  brandished  battle-axe 
in  hand,  stood  on  the  steps  that  led  up  into  the 
house  of  prayer.  His  countenance  wis  disfig- 
ured by  fury.  Behind  him  crowded  an  im- 
measurable mass  of  people,  armed  with  spits, 
and  clubs,  and  iron  flails.  'Yield  your  women 
and  children  I'  he  shouted,  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der, at  length  betraying  his  real  intention,  '  and 
abjure  your  faith.' 

"  '  Look  at  these  blood- dripping,  steaming 
corpses,'  said  a  man  who  stood  nearest  to  tlie 
door ;  '  they  are  women  and  maidens ;  they  have 
all  preferred  death  to  dishonor.  .  .  I)o  you 
think  that  we  men  fear  death  at  thy  hands  and 
the  hands  of  thy  murderous  associates?  Mur- 
der me,  monster,  and  be  accused  here  and  here- 
after, in  this  world  and  the  next,  forever  and 
ever !'  A  moment  afterward,  the  bold  speaker 
lay  od  the  ground  weltering  in  his  blood.  At 
sight  of  the  countless  corpses  of  the  women, 
the  beastly  rage  of  the  populace,  that  saw  itself 
thus  cheated  of  the  best  part  of  its  booty, 
mounted  to  absolute  madness.  Hyenas  drunk 
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with  blood  would  have  behaved  with  greater 
humanity.  Not  a  life  was  spared ;  and  eves 
infants  were  slaughtered  over  the  bodies  of 
their  mothers.  Blood  flowed  in  streams.  One 
boy  alone  was  later  on  dragged  still  living  from 
under  the  heaps  of  dead.  As  they  approached 
the  tabernacle,  in  order  to  inflict  the  death- 
stroke  on  the  rabbi,  who  was  kneeling  on  the 
steps  before  it,  they  found  him  lifeless,  his  head 
turned  upward  in  the  direction  of  the  east,  a 
soft  smile  upon  his  death-like  features.  Death 
had  anticipated  them.  His  pure  soul  had  pass- 
ed away  in  fervent  prayer. 

"The  mob  surveyed  the  work  that  had  been 
accomplished ;  and  now  that  the  thirst  for  blood 
was  stilled,  shrunk  in  terror  before  the  crime 
that  had  been  perpetrated.  The  tabernacle  re- 
mained untouched,  the  house  of  God  unplun- 
dered.  Discharging  oaths  and  curses  on  the 
knight,  their  ringleader,  the  wild  troop  dis- 
persed in  apprehensive  awe  of  the  divine  and 
human  judge." 

Environed  by  perils,  holding  his  pos- 
sessions, whether  small  or  great,  by  the 
most  frail  and  precarious  of  tenures,  the 
momentary  good-will  or  sufferance  of  the 
ruler,  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  all  do- 
mestic virtues,  to  the  study  of  the  Tal- 
mud, to  trading  with,  perchance  to  spoil- 
ing, the  Egyptians — such  was  very  com- 
monly the  Life  of  a  Jew  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  Brighter  times  for  them  and  all  of 
us  bare  since  arisen.  Intolerance,  when 
it  seeks  to  realize  itself  by  cruelty  and 
persecution,  is  no  longer  endured.  But  a 
modern  Jew  no  doubt  looks  back  upon 
the  long  dark  periods  of  protracted  perse 
cut-ion  with  the  same  bitter  feelings  as  u 
Christian  does  to  the  shorter  early  perse- 
cutions of  the  Church,  and  studies  his 
Acta  Judceorum  with  the  same  reverence 
that  we  might  feel  toward  the  Acta  Sanc- 
torum or  Acta  Marty  rum. 

A  very  curious  collection  of  what  we 
may  thus  be  justified  in  denominating  the 
Acta  Judceorum,  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished in  Germany,  under  the  title  of  Sip- 
{tttrim,  by  Dr.  Wolf  Pascheles,  himself  a 
earned  Jew  of  Prague,  To  this  work  we 
are  indebted  for  the  eloquent  narrative 
which  we  have  already  given,  and  for 
most  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  advent  of 
the  Jews  in  Bohemia.  It  contains  a  large 
and  varied  store  of  popular  traditions, 
mythic  legends,  chronicles,  memorials, 
aud  biographies  of  the  renowned  Jews 
who  have  flourished  in  ancient  times,  but 
especially  of  those  who  dwelt  at  Prague 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  stories  are 
of  very  various  merit  and  interest ;  but 
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taken  together,  afford  considerable  insight 
into  the  history,  life,  feelings,  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Jewish  people.  In  time,  they 
range  from  Solomon  to  Napoleon;  in 
character,  from  the  most  fantastic  Arabi- 
an-Night fiction  to  the  gravest  chronicle ; 
in  style,  from  the  wildest  expression  of 
passionate  eloquence  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  humblest  narrative ;  and  make  up  as 
a  whole  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
story-books  that  it  has  ever  been  our 
good  fortune  to  fall  in  with.  It  is  difficult 
by  any  example  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
attractive  and  varied  nature  of  the  work. 
The  most  striking  story,  Gabriel,  from 
which  the  preceding  account  of  the  massa- 
cre is  taken,  is  too  long  for  insertion,  and 
too  intricate  to  be  comprehensible  in  any 
abridged  form.  The  following  specimens 
may,  however,  perhaps  serve  as  some,  if 
not  the  best,  proof  of  the  wonderful  pie- 
turesqueness  and  vigor  of  the  language  in 
which  these  tales  are  told,  while  they  will 
at  the  same  time  afford  a  further  illustra- 
tion of  that  precarious  condition  of  the 
Jewish  societies  in  the  Middle  Ages  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  and  will  show 
how,  in  seasons  apparently  most  prosper- 
ous and  peaceful,  the  Jews  were  always 
liable  to  the  most  calamitous  vicissitudes 
of  fortune.  The  events  which  we  are 
about  to  relate  are  believed  to  have  oc- 
curred in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  and  the  narrative  of  them  will  be 
found  in  this  compilation,  under  the  title 
of  Der  Retter,  the  Preserver. 

It  was  the  eve  of  the  first  day  of  the 
Passover,  in  the  year  1559.  Afternoon 
service  was  just  over,  and  large  crowds  of 
people  streamed  out  of  the  synagogues  in 
the  Jews'  town  at  Prague,  and  hurried 
home  to  perforin  the  other  religious 
offices  prescribed  for  that  night.  Gradu- 
ally the  streets  became  empty,  but  from 
the  windows  came  a  friendly  light  and  the 
loud  voices  of  worshipers  who  were  sing- 
ing devout  hymns  of  praise,  or  saying 
their  prayers.  One  house  was  especially 
conspicuous  for  the  blinding  beams  of 
light  that  shone  from  its  windows,  and 
fell  upon  the  street.  It  was  the  house  of 
Reb.  Mordechai  Cohen  Zemaeh.  Morde- 
chai  was  the  only  son  of  Reb.  Gerson,  a 
wealthy  goldsmith,  and  had  in  his  earliest 
youth  evinced  signs  of  extraordinary  tal- 
ent. His  father  had  given  him  an  excel- 
lent education,  and  had  sown  upon  a 
fruitful  soil.  Till  far  on  in  his  childhood, 
the  life  of  Mordechai  had  been  calm  and 


prosperous.  Suddenly,  however,  circum- 
stances changed.  Reb.  Gerson,  by  a  rapid 
succession  of  unmerited  misfortunes,  lost 
the  whole  of  his  property,  and  found  him- 
self unable  to  meet  the  liabilities  which  he 
had  incurred.  Sorrow  at  the  loss  of  his 
good  name  stretched  the  honest  man  on  a 
sick-bed,  from  which  he  never  rose  again. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen,  Mordechai  was 
left  an  orphan.  He  was  alone  in  the 
world,  for  his  mother  he  had  already  lost 
when  a  child.  His  first  resolution,  when 
the  first  stupor  of  grief  had  passed,  was 
to  restore  the  honored  name  of  his  depart- 
ed father.  He  took  to  business,  and  pur- 
sued it  with  unwearied  assiduity ;  so  that 
scarce  five  years  had  elapsed  before  he 
had  paid  off  all  his  father's  creditors.  In 
the  mean  time,  he  had  fallen  in  love  with 
a  maiden,  the  daughter  of  his  neighbor ; 
but  he  had  nothing  to  offer  her.  He  was 
poor;  he  had  sacrificed  the  rewards  of  his 
industry  to  the  sacred  memory  of  his 
father.  Suddenly,  however,  she  too  be- 
came an  orphan,  and  as  a  royal  edict  soon 
afterward  expelled  the  Jews  from  Bo- 
hemia, and  the  poor  girl  did  not  know 
whither  to  turn  her  steps,  Mordechai  pro- 
posed to  her  to  become  the  partner  of  his 
fate.  Bel  a  followed  him,  after  they  had 
been  married,  to  Poland,  where  most  of 
the  exiles  found  a  refuge.  Eight  vears 
afterward,  in  the  year  1551,  King  Ferdi- 
nand I.  recalled  the  Jews  home.  Among 
those  who  pined  for  the  land  of  their 
birth  and  returned  to  Prague  were  Reb. 
Mordechai  and  his  wife.  He  again  estab- 
lished himself  in  Prague.  His  vast  know- 
ledge won  him  the  highest  esteem  and  re- 
gard; his  noble  heart,  the  love  of  his 
neighbors.  By  industry  and  economy, 
too,  during  his  residence  in  Poland,  he 
had  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  property  by 
no  means  inconsiderable  for  that  age. 
About  a  year  after  his  return  from  Po- 
land, Reb.  Mordechai,  with  a  full  and 
clear  consciousness  of  what  he  was  doing, 
had  sacrificed  all  this  wealth  for  the  pre- 
servation of  a  person  entirely  unknown  to 
him,  of  whose  very  name  he  was  ignorant. 
For  the  occasion  of  this  sacrifice,  we  must 
refer  to  the  beautiful  description  in  the 
text.  For  our  present  purpose,  it  will 
suffice  to  say,  that  the  person  in  whose  fa- 
vor it  had  Wen  made,  and  who  had  been 
saved  by  it  from  shame  and  dishonor,  had 
now  become  the  private  secretary  of  the 
Emperor,  who  placed  in  him  the  most 
unbounded  confidence.    We  return  to  the 
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night  of  the  Passover.  Reb.  Mordechai 
and  his  assembled  family  were  celebrating 
the  festival.  The  evening  meal  was  just 
over,  and  all  were  uniting  in  one  great 
hymn  of  praise,  when  a  sudden  knock  was 
heard  al  the  door,  and  a  stranger  craved 
an  instant  interview  with  the  master  of 
the  house.  As  soon  as  the  stranger  was 
alone  with  Reb.  Mordechai,  he  flung  off 
his  hat  and  cloak,  and  threw  himself  into 
his  arms.  It  was  the  young  man  whose 
honor  and  life  he  had  once  saved.  The 
young  man  came  to  warn  Reb.  Morde- 
chai of  a  calamity  which  impended  over 
the  Jews,  and  to  point  out  the  only  way 
in  which  it  might  be  averted.  The  Em- 
peror had  vowed  in  a  dream  that  he 
wonld  expel  the  Jews  from  Bohemia,  and 
was  resolved  to  perform  what  he  had 
sworn.  Except  his  secretary,  none,  not 
even  his  most  confidential  ministers,  as 
yet  knew  any  thing  of  the  imperial  reso- 
lution. It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that 
the  most  inviolable  secrecy  should  be 
preserved  as  to  the  means  by  which  the 
information  had  been  obtained,  and  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  an  attempt  was  to  be 
made  to  countermine  the  intended  cruel- 
ty. After  an  interview  of  many  hours, 
the  secretary  took  leave.  Mordechai  ac- 
companied him  to  the  gate  of  the  Jews' 
town,  which  was  opened.  The  two  men 
pressed  each  other's  hand  in  sign  of  leave- 
taking,  and  after  a  few  last  words  of 
whispered  counsel,  the  secretary  stepped 
through  the  gate,  and  walked  on  to  the 
hostelry. 

"  Mordechai  lilted  his  glowing  face  to  the 
heavens.  '  Lord  of  the  world,'  he  cried;  '  thou 
art  til-merciful,  all-know  ing,  almighty.  Why, 
then,  should  we  despair  ?  Can  it  be  thy  pleas- 
ure that  ihy  children  should  be  driven  into  ad- 
versity ?  They  wish  to  banish,  expel'  us. 
Why?  By  what  right  f  They  say  that  we  are 
stranger-;  in  this  land,  in  this  beautiful  Bohemia. 
Has  not  God  made  the  whole  world,  and  are  not 
we  too  his  children?  We  are  KtrangerB,  and 
vet  the  graves  of  our  fathers  lie  in  thii  land. 
We  are  strangers,  and  yet  we  have  already  fur 
centuries  suffered  and  endured  in  this  country. 
Wc  are  strangers,  yet  we  dwell  is  long  in  the 
land  as  its  other  inhabitants.  We  are  strangers; 
where,  then,  is  our  fatherland?  Can  men  exist 
without  a  fatherland?  No,  no;  and  yet  the 
Jew  has  nothing,  nothing  on  this  vast  spacious 
earth  that  he  can  call  his  own — not  the  clud  on 
which  he  rests  his  head,  weary  of  this  life.  He 
can  not  bequeath  bis  grave  to  his  son,  for  he 
does  not  even  know  whether  the  weeping  orphan 
will  be  driven  from  his  grave,  as  himself  had  , 
been  chased  away  from  the  grave  of  his  father.'  I 


I  Mordechai  might  have  remained  standing  still 
longer  in  the  street,  lost  in  these  thoughts,  but 
the  atmosphere  was  suddenly  agitated  by  a 
BDUp  gust  of  wind.  Then  a  warm  breeze  of 
spring  came  gently  whispering  through  the  air. 
The  fragrant  breath  of  the  wind  which  fanned 
!  .  ■  liai's  hot  face  roused  him  from  his  dreams. 
It  seemed  to  him  as  though  it  were  a  morning 
■on  from  the  Father  of  all  men  to  his 
sons,  which  proclaimed  'Peace,  peace  to  far  and 
neur — lo  all  my  children,  peace  t"1 

Mordechai  then  proceeded  to  the  house 
of  the  chief  rabbi,  and  imparted  to  him 
the  secret  which  he  had  learned  that  night, 
and  also  hts  resolution  instantly  at  break 
tit'  day  to  setoff  for  Vienna,  that  ho  might 
there  endeavor  to  prevent  the  impending 
calamity  in  the  manner  which  had  been 
suggested  to  him  by  the  secretary.  The 
chief  rabbi  approved  the  plan,  and  Iieb. 
Mordechai  returned  home  m  order  to  get 
ready  for  the  journey  and  to  bid  bis 
family  farewell.  As  morning  dawned  on 
the  Brat  day  of  the  Passover,  Mordechai 
passed  through  the  Wischerhedcr  gate, 
vaulted  upon  a  horse  that  stood  ready 
saddled  outside,  pressed  his  spurs  into  his 
flanks,  and  fled  swift  as  lightning  on  the 
road  leading  to  Vienna. 

After  morning  service  on  the  same  day, 
the  chief  rabbi  invited  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  community  to  a  secret  meet 
ing,  and  informed  them  of  what  had  taken 
place — that  Mordechai,  namely,  had  the 
night  before  received  from  a  sure  source 
the  unexpected  intelligence  that  the  Em- 
peror intended  to  banish  all  the  Jews  from 
Prague  and  Bohemia,  and  had  hurried  off 
to  Vienna  to  pursue  the  course  pointed  out 
by  hit  secret  informant  as  the  only  one 
which  might  possibly  effect  a  change  in 
the  Emperor's  sentiments.  The  rabbi 
Impressed  upon  the  meeting  that  Reb. 
Mordechai,  who,  by  his  rare  intellectual 
power?,  his  learning,  and  especially  by  the 
fact  i  hat  he  must  be  favored  by  some  high 
personage,  since  lie  had  before  any  one 
else  lieeii  put  in  possession  of  bo  important 
a  secret,  was  without  doubt  the  fittest  re- 
presentative of  their  community  ;  at  any 
rate,  that  it  would  be  best  quietly  to  await, 
t  h>-  eri>l  of  the  affair,  and  on  no  account  to 
ailmv  the  inauspicious  tidings  to  be  too 
soon  noised  abroad  among  the  people. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  till  about  midway 
he  ween  Easter  and  Pentecost  that  dark 
rumors  began  to  spread  abroad  in  the 
Jewish  community  of  Prague  about  some 
terrible  news  which  the  chief  rabbi  had 
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commnnicated  to  the  leading  persons  of 
the  society  on  the  first  day  of  the  Pass- 
over. The  narrow  circle,  indeed,  who  had 
heard  it  from  the  rabbi's  own  mouth  pre- 
served the  profoundest  silence ;  but  several 
Jews,  who  carried  their  wares  from  house 
to  house  in  other  quarters  of  the  city, 
were  recommended  to  sell  at  a  moderate 
price,  as  they  were  soon  to  be  sent  into 
banishment,  and  would  then  be  unable  to 
sell  any  thing.  At  first  the  poor  Jews 
paid  no  attention  to  wrhat  they  heard,  and 
looked  upon  it  as  mere  mockery,  to  be 
patiently  endured ;  but  by  degrees  they 
were  satisfied  that  it  was  no  joke,  and  that 
in  very  truth  tidings  had  arrived  from 
Vienna  that,  in  pursuance  of  an  Imperial 
decree,  all  the  Jews  were  to  leave  Bohemia. 
Presently  nothing  was  talked  about  but 
this  impending  calamity.  The  absence  of 
Rcb.  Mordechai  Cohen  had  alreadv  been 
observed,  but  it  was  not  yet  known  that 
his  journey  had  been  undertaken  for  the 
common  wreal.  Now,  however,  the  chief 
rabbi  and  authorities  assured  every  one 
that  they  had  long  been  informed  of  the 
circumstance,  that  they  would  make  every 
effort  in  their  power,  and  that  Rcb.  Morde- 
chai had  gone  to  Vienna  as  their  advocate. 
This  knowledge  had  at  first  a  soothing 
effect.  But  their  hopes,  alas!  soon  became 
clouded.  No  letter  had  arrived  from 
Mordechai.  Information  at  length  was 
received,  and  they  learnt  that  Mordechai 
had  left  Vienna.  Whither  he  had  since 
betaken  himself,  what  had  been  the  result 
of  his  representations — of  all  this  the 
community  was  absolutely  ignorant.  At  a 
full  meeting  it  was  proposed  that  a  deputa- 
tion should  be  sent  to  Vienna  in  order  to 
lay  their  righteous  cause  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne.  The  majority  voted  with  the 
proposer,  but  the  chief  rabbi  opposed  the 
measure.  "  If  salvation,"  he  said,  u  is  pos- 
sible— if  any  human  being  is  able  to  induce 
the  Emperor's  Majesty  to  recede  from  a 
resolution  that  he  has  formed — it  is  Reb. 
Mordechai  Cohen.  I  was,  moreover,"  he 
added,  "  perfectly  satisfied  by  Reb.  Morde- 
chai that  there  was  but  one  way  of  salva- 
tion, and  that  he  will  try.  If  he  fails,  all  is 
irreparably  lost." 

11  The  chief  rabbi  at  Prague  had  ever  exer- 
cised the  greatest  influence  over  his  community. 
The  assembly  besides  perceived  that  he  had 
deeper  insight  into  the  matter  than  themselves. 
Nothing,  therefore,  remained  for  them  but  to 
confide  in  his  wisdom  and  experience,  to  let 
him  have  his  way,  and  to  await  the  end  in  sor- 


row. It  was  a  painful  situation.  In  order  to 
appreciate  its  full  significance,  a  little  more  light 
must  be  thrown  upon  it  The  idea  of  banish- 
ment has  in  recent  times,  owing  to  the  large 
number  of  German  emigrants  who  sent  them- 
selves, so  to  say,  into  voluntary  exile,  lost  so 
much  of  its  original  horror  that  we  are  very 
likely  to  be  misled  in  our  conception  of  it  Yet 
how  different  was  the  situation  of  a  banished 
Jew  in  the  middle  ages  from  that  of  an  emigrant 
in  these  days  t  The  latter  voluntarily  forsakes 
his  home  after  be  has  realized  his  immovable 
property.  He  is  protected  by  the  government, 
and  hopes  to  better  his  condition.  He  has  found 
a  new  country,  where  he  is  hospitably  received. 
And  if  he  feels  a  longing  for  his  fatherland,  if 
he  is  grown  rich  and  prosperous  in  the  distant 
country,  and  would  return  back  again,  if  he 
would  die  at  home,  be  buried  in  the  grave  of  his 
forefathers ;  then  the  ship  carries  him  back,  be 
is  again  welcomed  home,  again  becomes  his 
country's  child :  he  bas  two  homes.  The  Jew, 
on  the  contrary,  was  compelled  to  tear  himself 
with  bleeding  heart  from  the  spot  which  he  had 
perhaps  for  centuries  called  home.  The  Jew 
was  cast  forth  poor  and  wretched,  for  even  the 
wealthiest  was  impoverished  by  exile.  His 
houses  became  worthless ;  for  who  would  pur- 
chase a  property  that  was  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case  to  become  shortly  without  an  owner  ? 
The  storcd-up  wares  also  which  could  not  be 
carried  with  them  in  their  wanderings  in  their 
search  for  a  place  of  refuge  became  valueless 
to  the  proprietors,  especially  as  so  large  A  num- 
ber of  Jewish  merchants  could  not  dispose  of 
their  effects  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The 
debts  due  to  them  in  the  country  could  not  be 
levied.  The  banished  Jew  of  the  middle  ages 
was  without  protection,  for  the  home  govern- 
ment refused  him  its  protection,  its  sanction. 
The  banUhed  Jew  of  the  middle  ages  could  not 
but  fear  that  his  gray-haired  parents,  his  wife, 
his  tender  children,  would  perish  under  the  un- 
wonted fatigues  of  the  journey ;  for  how  could 
he  tell  how  long  it  might  not  be  ?  The  banished 
Jew  of  the  middle  ages  was  constrained  to  tear 
himself  from  the  arms  of  his  weeping  betrothed 
when  their  roads  separated,  and  knew  not  who 
ther  he  should  ever  see  her  again  in  this  life. 
The  banished  Jew  of  the  middle  ages  might  die 
in  a  remote  foreign  land  of  longing  for  the 
graves  of  his  loved  ones,  might  die,  but  not  re- 
turn. 

"  The  Jews  were  soon,  however,  to  be  relieved 
from  this  tormenting  state  of  uncertainty,  bat 
only  to  obtain  the  most  entire  assurance  of  their 
misfortune.  Some  days  after  Pentecost!  the  Im- 
perial edict  reached  Prague,  and  was  proclaimed 
on  the  same  day  in  the  Jews'  town  by  the  Royal 
Governor.  Thus  it  ran :  *  The  Jews  must  leave 
Prague  in  eight  days,  the  country  in  four 
weeks.' 

41  At  dawn  on  the  day  fixed,  morning  service 
was  celebrated  in  all  the  synagogues.  In  the 
synagogue  the  chief  rabbbi  officiated.  As  soon 
as  the  sun's  first  ray  pierced  through  the  nar- 
row windows  of  the  synagogue  the  service  WtJ 
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commenced.  The  temple  was  overflowing  with 
worshipers.  Many  of  the  pious  devotees  had 
sunk  on  their  knees,  and  lifted  their  clasped 
hands  to  heaven.  The  profound  touching  ago- 
ny to  be  obliged  to  quit  the  holy  spot  forever 
had  mastered  the  whole  assembly,  and  had  driv- 
en for  a  short  time  all  care  for  the  future  out 
of  their  hearts.  The  prayers  abounded  in  won- 
derfully striking  passages,  and  soon  nothing 
was  heard  in  the  entire  building  but  the  heart- 
rending sobs  of  the  congregation.  The  service 
came  to  an  end.  The  chief  rabbi  stood  before 
the  holy  tabernacle  to  take  leave  of  that  conse- 
crated place,  which  he  had  so  often  trodden,  to 
take  leave  of  his  beloved  congregation,  and  to 
strengthen  and  refresh  them  with  the  words  of 
Holy  Scripture  for  the  dark  uncertain  future 
which  was  approaching.  'Friends  and  breth- 
ren/ he  began.  The  words  died  away  on  his 
trembling  lips — a  boundless  emotion  took  pos- 
session of  him.  In  vain  he  endeavored  to  reco- 
ver himself,  his  quivering  lips  refusing  to  utter 
a  word.  A  pause  of  profoundest  silence  for 
some  minutes  ensued.  The  rabbi  kissed  the 
.vail  of  the  holy  tabernacle,  opened  the  sacred 
ark  of  the  covenant,  and  took  a  roll  of  the  law 
out  of  it  The  head-overseers  and  the  wardens 
of  the  synagogue  followed  him  unbidden.  Then 
came  the  principal  Talmudists,  until  all  the 
rolls  of  the  law  had  been  removed.  The  rabbi 
muttered  a  few  more  words  of  prayer  in 
a  low  voice;  then  all  left  the  synagogue  in 
tears.  The  chief  rabbi  was  the  last  but  one ; 
the  head-overseer  of  the  community  the  last  to 
retire  from  it  As  the  latter  camo  out  of  the 
synagogue  he  locked  the  gates,  and  handed  the 
keys  to  the  rabbi  Both  of  them  desired  to 
speak,  as  might  be  seen  from  the  nervous 
twitching  of  their  lips ;  but  both  were  silent 
The  last  priest  can  not  have  quitted  the  temple 
on  Sion's  hill  with  a  heart  more  penetrated 
by  grief.  Once  more,  as  though  he  could  not 
tear  himself  away,  the  rabbi  kissed  the  lintels 
of  the  temple ;  then  the  procession  betook  itself 
to  his  residence,  there  to  deposit  the  rolls  of  the 
law  till  the  moment  of  departure  arrived.  Af- 
ter that,  the  rabbi  went  to  the  burial  ground. 
The  whole  community,  impelled  by  one  and 
the  same  noble  feeling,  bad  here  assembled  to 
take  leave  of  those  who  had  gone  to  their  long 
home  before  them,  of  the  graves  of  their  dead. 
No  sound  of  sorrow  disturbed  the  sacred  quiet 
of  the  spot  Naught  could  be  seen  but  a  kneel- 
ing multitude,  pale  faces,  and  graves  bedewed 
with  tears.  Bela,  among  the  rest,  Mordechai's 
wife,  was  kneeling  on  the  grave  of  her  father, 
while  hot  tears  trickled  down  her  face.  A  two- 
fold grief  divided  her  heart  Where  was  Mor- 
dechai,  her  husband,  the  prop  of  her  life  ? 

"  Gradually  the  vast  burial-ground  was  desert- 
ed. Each  one  had  still  preparation  to  make  for 
the  long,  weary  journey.  At  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon  a  gate  of  the  Jews'  town  was 
thrown  open,  through  which  they  were  all  to 
defile.  On  the  square  facing  the  Jews'  town 
two  regiments  of  infantry  and  some  troops  of 
cavalry  were  drawn  up.    A  vast  multitude  had 


assembled  to  assist  at  the  strange  spectacle. 
The  viceroy  had  commissioned  a  superior  offi- 
cer to  see  to  the  execution  of  the  decree.  Each 
family  on  its  departure  was  ordered  to  give  sa- 
tisfactory proof  that,  it  had  satisfied  all  claims 
of  the  royal  treasury,  and  to  declare  by  which 
gate  of  the  city  it  wished  to  leave.  The  con- 
fused stir  in  the  Jews'  town  offered  a  melan- 
choly sight  Before  many  doors  stood  a  small 
cart,  drawn  by  a  lean  hack.  They  were  in- 
tended to  convey  out  of  the  country  the  old  and 
sick  who  could  not  travel  on  foot  A  group 
was  standing  before  every  door.  Men  with  a 
wanderer's  staff  in  their  hands,  a  bundle  which 
contained  all  their  transportable  wealth  on 
their  backs.  Women  with  children  at  their 
breasts.  At  half-past  eleven  the  officer  in  com- 
mand ordered  a  trumpeter  to  ride  through  the 
streets  and  proclaim  that  they  had  only  half  an 
hour  more„and  that  every  one  must  make  ready 
to  depart.  Friends  and  relatives  now  bade  one 
another  farewell  in  open  street  A  warm  pres- 
sure of  the  hand,  a  brotherly  kiss,  and  then 
they  would  set  out  The  chief  rabbi  had  sta- 
tioned himself  at  the  gate  of  exit  to  comfort  and 
bless  the  departing.  At  length  the  word  of 
command  rung  out  Swords  clashed  as  they 
were  drawn  from  the  sheatb.  The  infantry 
ranged  itself  in  line.  The  clock  in  the  old 
Rathaus  began  to  strike  twelve.  The  rabbi 
whispered  words  of  encouragement  and  resig- 
nation into  the  ears  of  those  who  were  to  be 
the  first  to  leave  the  Jews'  town.  Not  a  breath 
was  audible ;  a  funereal  silence  prevailed.  The 
clock  struck  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  up  to 
twelve. 

•         •         •  .         •         .  • 

"  At  the  last  stroke  a  sound  of  horses'  hoofs 
was  heard,  all  eyes  were  turned  in  the  direction 
of  the  Jesuits'  College.  A  horseman  was  flying 
toward  the  Jews'  town ;  the  smoking  steed  was 
covered  with  foam  and  blood,  the  rider's  face 
was  convulsed  and  pale.  He  waved  a  roll  ef 
parchment  in  his  hand,  and  cried  : 

u  4  Grace  ....  in  the  Emperor's  name.* 

"  In  front  of  the  commandant  he  drew  rein, 
and  as  he  handed  him  the  parchment,  sunk 
swooning  to  the  ground.  The  horse  reeled, 
staggered,  and  fell  at  his  side. 

"  At  the  same  moment,  an  imperial  officer, 
accompanied  by  a  mounted  trumpeter,  galloped 
up  at  full  speed.  He  waved  a  white  flag,  and 
cried :  *  I  confirm  it,  in  the  name  of  his  Apos- 
tolic Majesty!     Grace!' 

**  When  the  commanding  officer  perceived 
the  Imperial  signet,  he  uncovered  his  head  and 
read  the  revocation  of  the  edict  This  was  all 
the  work  of  a  minute.  At  the  same  instant  a 
loud  scream  was  heard :  '  Mor-de-chai !  .  .  .  . 
Father!'  ....  and  Bela,  with  her  children, 
forced  her  way  through  the  crowd  up  to  her 
husband,  their  father.  The  multitude  assem- 
bled before  the  Jews'  town  had  taken  the  warm- 
est interest  in  the  events  of  the  morning.  The 
unexpectedly  fortunate  issue  excited  the  most 
joyful  sympathy,  and  amidst  the  flourish  of 
trumpets  a  thundering  shout  was  raised,  *  Long 
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live  the  Emperor!    Long  lire  Ferdinand  the 

*'«  What  passed  in  the  hearts  of  men  de- 
Hvered  froiTso  great  a  peril  ew jnot  be  d* 
acribed.  can  not  be  conceived,  can  only  oe 
wnVpathi^d  with  by  one  who  threatened  by 
ST  mm  danger,  has  obtained  the  same  de- 
lWeranca  Everyone  now  pressed  round  the 
uncZsdous  Mordechai.  Those  nearest  to  him 
Wssed  the  hem  of  his  raiment  He  was  borne 
ta  triumphal  procession  to  his  house.  Arrived 
;CeThechi?frabbis.id:  'WewiUnow leave 

Eeb.  Mordechai  to  the  care  of  his  fam  ly  .but 
before  we  ourselves  do  any  thing  else  let ^us  go 
into  the  synagogue  and  render  thanks  U .the 
Lord  for  ^unexpected  -Itabon/  « Yes  to 
the  svnaeoeue  ^ifcl  synagogue !  all  joyously 
we  synagogue,  "*»■«>£_  uitjtu<ie  followed  the 
shouted,  and  the  whoIe*l{ir  /  _L  „„„,««.;„<>• 
rabbi  to  God's  temple  wiS^6**9  OTerflowln6 
with  gratitude."  ^*w^_^        , 

For  the  mode  in  which  this  salvation 
was  wrought,  for  the  details  of  Morde- 
chai's  swift  journey  to  Vienna,  to  Rome, 
where  he  obtained  letters  from  the  Pope 
absolving  the  Emperor  from  the  rash  vow 
made  in  his  dreams,  we  can  but  refer  to 
the  story.  Mordechai  Cohen  has  long 
been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  his  tomb  is 
overgrown  by  luxuriant  moss,  but  his  me- 
mory still  survives  in  the  grateful  recol- 
lection of  his  people. 

Attracted  by  the  strange  interest  that 
still  cleaves  to  the  old  burial-ground  at 
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Prague,  we  have  directed  our  attention 
Sto  Buch  stories  as  relate  to  the  hi* 
tory  of  the  Bohemian  Jews.    But  there  s 
scarcely  a  country  in  Europe  which  ij 
not  the  scene  of  some  curious  history 
or  adventure  contained  in  this  collection 
We  might  have  stood  in  the  streets  of 
Frankfort  and  watched  the >  furious .march 
of  the  Flagellants,  who  atoned,  as  they 
believed,  for  their  sins  against  God  by 
Sundering  and  murdering  the  Israelites 
We  might  have  placed  ourselves  in  the 
Mohammedan  cit?  of  Cordova,  and  read 
the  wild  traditions  which   group  them- 
selves  round  the  name  of  Maimonides- 
the  second  Moses,  as  he  was  called  and 
most  learned  of  medieval  Jews.     Or,  for- 
saking historic  ground,  we  might  have 
'l^j^  into  the  regions  of  absolute  fic- 
pwn^li^tudied  the  miraculous  powers 
tion,  and^Ll^oarted  by  the  possession  oi 
which  were  inWUing  seal  of  King  Solomon, 
the  wonder- worHipuf  this  work,  however, 
Whatever  portion  ar^ore  particular  consi- 
may  be  selected  for  iAi  '  which  deals  with 
deration,  whether  tha^sL  much  curious 
history,  myth,  or  legenfc&Uy  be  gleaned 
information  may  undoubteStaSnanners,  an5* 
respecting  Jewish  customs,  IV*  mdepend- 
opinions ;  and  with  this  viewWgs  to  it  as 
ently  of  any  interest  that  attaclnRw^  re" 
a  mere  story-book,  Sippurim  wii^* 
pay  an  attentive  perusal. 
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DBX88  DURING  THI  LAST  TEN   TEARS — PRESENT  FASHIONS — HINTS  ON  THE  HARMONY  Of  COLOR. 


"Dress,"  eaid  a  lively  writer  some 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  (referring 
to  female  attire,)  "  is  a  kind  of  personal 
glossary — a  species  of  body  phrenology, 
the  study  of  which  it  would  be  madness 
to  neglect." 

This  last  assertion  is  rather   strong; 

still,  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  guide-book 

for  the  quiet  observer  of  character — as  an 

index  to  the  tastes,  habits  of  life,  and  con- 


dition of  a  people — a  certain  value  must 
be  conceded  to  the  subject,  even  by  those 
who  denounce  it  as  a  frivolous  topic,  un- 
worthy of  any  attention.  But  it  assumes 
real  importance,  when  we  recognize  it  as 
the  spnng  that  moves  the  many  hands  of 
industry,  and  see  in  its  wants  and  de- 
mands the  stimulants  that  work  upon 
\  maw' a  fancy ^  taate^  and  inventive  powers 
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impel  him  to  study  and  scientific  research. 
What  knowledge  and  calculation  were  ne- 
cessary, for  instance,  before  the  machin- 
ery that  has  brought  calico-printing  to  its 
present  perfection  could  be  produced ! 
What  experiments  were  essayed  in  the 
laboratory  before  a  new  shade  of  color 
could  be  procured  to  meet  the  taste  for 
novelty,  and,  when  procured,  before  it 
could  be  fixed  and  made  permanently 
available ! 

During  the  last  few  years,  we  have  had 
the  hue  of  the  fuchsia,  the  tender  shade  of 
the  Chinese  primrose,  reproduced  on  silk 
or  muslin,  and  delicate  greens,  seen  before 
in  nature  only,  rendered  as  lasting  as  in 
our  climate  a  delicate  color  can  be.  In 
looking  at  the  rich  array  of  shades  and 
hues  employed  in  our  present  manufac- 
tures, we  begin  to  question  whether  the 
use  of  the  three  primary  colors  in  the  ear- 
lier stages  of  society  is  to  stand,  as  some 
writers  on  color  are  fond  of  assuming,  the 
evidence  of  a  pnrer  taste,  or  simply  the 
result  of  necessity.  We  can  not  think 
that  any  people  possessing  the  means  we 
now  do,  of  robbing  Nature  of  all  her  ex- 

auisitc  coloring,  would  have  contented 
lemselves  with  simple  red,  blue,  and  yel- 
low. However  effective  and  valuable, 
combinations  of  these  with  black  or  white 
are,  for  architectural  aud  decorative  pur- 
poses, for  costume  the  neutrals  and  hues 
liarly  adapted,  and  only  fail  in 
pleasing  as  they  ought,  because  injudi- 
asly  used  or  improperly  combined. 
ess  should  be  to  the  person  what  the 
me  is  to  the  picture,  vudordinate — the 
•  ting  that  enhances  the  beauty  of  the 

but  does  not  overwhelm  it. 
\)o  not  let  it  be  supposed,  however, 
we  are  advocates  of  the  sober 
rus,  the  grays,  fawns,  etc.,  the 
(diet  colors  that  some  people  think  the 
rarb  of  propriety,  to  the  exclusion  of 
(right  color.  No!  we  dearly  love  and 
1  duly  appreciate  color;  wo  nave  hailed 
with  delight  the  resumption  of  the  scarlet 
cloak  this  winter  by  our  fair  country- 
women, especially  at  a  time  of  public 
mourning,  when  our  streets  have  worn  so 
monotonous  :md  somber  an  aspect.  The 
eye  has  been  gladdened  and  refreshed  by 
the  warm  bright  red,  set  off  by  the  black 
dress  beneath ;  and  the  welcome  effect  it 
produced,  proved  to  our  minds  how  much 
pleasure  we  insensibly  derive  from  the 
presence  of  color.  We  are  hardly  aware 
of  it  until  we  lose  it ;  the  aspect  ol  our 
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crowded  thoroughfares  lately  enables  us 
to  form  some  idea  of  what  we  should  feel, 
if,  by  some  freak  of  fashion,  the  fair  sex 
were  to  adopt  a  costume  as  unvaried  and 
hideous  as  the  present  masculine  attire ; 
;d  if  our  shops,  that  now  display  all  that 
lovely  in  color  and  exquisite  in  design, 
had  nothing  more  attractive  to  offer  than 
broad  cloth  or  black  stuff.  We  should 
feel  depressed.  The  eye  needs  the  stimu- 
lant of  color  and  variety  to  keep  it  from 
fatigue ;  and  beneath  our  gray  and  color- 
less sky  we  want  more  color,  not  less. 
Some  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago,  color 
was  certainly  at  a  discount  in  dress  as 
well  as  in  architecture  and  decoration. 
That  there  lias  been  a  revival  in  its  favor 
no  one  will  deny. 

For  dress  the  palest  of  shades  were 
then  preferred ;  a  full  color  was  pro- 
nounced vulgar,  and  brunettes  were  con- 
tent to  look  ill  in  silver  gray  and  faded 
pink,  whilst  blondes  appeared  in  the  most 
ethereal  of  blues.  Well !  fashion  has 
changed  to  more  advantage  in  this  re- 
spect than  in  others;  for  although  the 
material  for  a  lady's  dress  was  then  in- 
ferior in  design  and  color  to  what  it  now 
is,  we  think  the  general  effect  was  prefer- 
able, more  simple,  more  graceful,  less  ex- 
travagant in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
But  then  a  well-dressed  woman  was  ra- 
ther the  exception  than  the  rule,  and  we 
must  allow  that  now  the  reverse  is  the 
case.  Englishwomen  are  less  fagoti — to 
use  an  untranslatable  French  word — than 
they  were.  They  buy  their  bonnet  with 
reference  to  the  dress  or  cloak  it  is  des- 
tined to  accompany;  they  have  ceased  to 
think  that  they  can  furbish  up  a  faded 
garment  by  a  bow  of  ribbon  here,  or  a 
bunch  of  flowers  there ;  they  are  particu- 
lar about  their  gloves  and  their  shoes ; 
they  have  added  the  finish  of  neatness  to 
their  dress,  and  rival  the  Frenchwoman  io 
a  point  once  peculiarly  her  own.  But, 
then,  if  our  countrywoman's  taste  has  im- 
proved, we  fear  her  expenses  have  pro- 
gressed also,  for  luxury  and  extravagance 
in  dress  have  vastly  increased  during  the 
last  ten  years.  How  is  this  to  be  account- 
ed for  ?  to  what  is  it  owing  ?  To  French 
influence !  cries  a  chorus  of  angry  fathers 
and  husbands  with  Christmas  Dills  fresh 
in  their  recollections.  Well,  Paris,  it  is 
true,  has  long  held  undisputed  sway  over 
the  fashions  of  the  fair  and  fickle  sex,  and 
never  was  homage  more  willingly  paid  to 
I  any  sovereign,  than  that  which  has  been 
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rendered  during  the  last  eight  years  by 
ladies  of  every  land  to  the  Imperial  Eu- 
genie,  as  the  Queen  of  Fashion  in  that  gay 
city ;  but  is  the  fair  despot  solely  respon- 
sible for  the  very  enlarged  view  now  held 
as  to  the  requirements  of  a  lady's  toilet  ? 
And  if  the  Empress  is  to  bo  charged  with 
this,  pray  who,  Messieurs  les  maris,  is  to 
blame  for  your  extravagance  in  dinners, 
horses,  and  expensive  furniture?  Is  it 
the  Emperor's  example  ?  has  it  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  centralizing  influences  of 
railroads  ?  or  is  it  in  France  the  result  of 
reaction  ?    Let  us  look  back  a  little. 

The  events  of  1848  left  most  of  the 
European  states  in  an  uncomfortable,  un- 
settled condition  for  more  than  a  twelve- 
month afterward.  The  winter  of  1849-50 
saw  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  how- 
ever, tranquillized  and  reassured.  The 
nobles  Hocked  to  the  capitals,  and  those 
who  visited  any  of  the  large  towns  of 
Southern  Germany  then,  will  remember 
that  the  carnival  of  1850  was  the  gayest, 
the  most  brilliant,  that  had  been  known 
for  years.  The  petty  mediatized  princes 
who  had  resigned  to  the  crowns  of  Aus- 
tria or  Bavaria  the  little  remnants  of 
sovereign  power  so  long  jealously  pre- 
served by  them,  and  the  numerous  counts 
and  barons  who  had  given  up  also  the 
feudal  rights  they  had  retained  over  their 
tenantry,  and  the  payments  in  kind  often 
oppressively  enforced,  found  their  dignity 
and  importance  shorn  of  their  former  pro- 
portions in  their  native  towns,  and  their 
pockets  well  filled,  owing  to  the  money 
compensation  received  in  lieu  of  these 
rights;  they  therefore  closed  their  old 
Schlosses,  bade  farewell  to  their  former 
grand  dullness,  and  repaired  to  Vienna  or 
Munich,  to  dance  away  regret,  spend  their 
money,  display  their  hereditary  diamonds 
and  pearls,  and  receive  with  gratification 
the  attentions  of  a  court  anxious  to  con- 
ciliate and  console. 

"Society,"  as  the  word  is  understood 
in  Southern  Germany,  comprises  a  very 
limited  circle.  That  wondrous  dovetail- 
ing in  of  all  classes  that  we  have  in  Eng- 
land, and  which  makes  our  society  conse- 
quently the  most  varied  and  intellectual 
in  the  world,  is  yet  unknown  there ;  and 
ten  years  ago  the  old  nobility  resented 
any  attempt  to  introduce  a  new  ele- 
ment into  their  world  as  an  infringe- 
ment upon  their  peculiar  privileges.  The 
ruling  families  of  most  of  the  German 
States  were,  in  this  respect,  in  advance  of 


their  subjects.  The  man  of  letters,  the 
artist,  the  poet,  found  readier  admittance 
into  his  sovereign's  palace  than  the  noble's 
house ;  and  the  effort  of  the  accomplished 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria  to  bring  together, 
for  mutual  advantage,  the  aristocracy  and 
the  learned  professors  and  savants  of  his 
capital  met  with  no  encouragement  and 
little  success.  They  stood  aloof  from  each 
other,  even  under  the  royal  roof;  and  the 
beautiful  wife  of  a  mediatized  prince  only 
spoke  the  sentiments  of  her  class  when 
she  declared  "  that  it  was  becoming  quite 
disagreeable  to  go  to  court,  for  you  met 
such  very  odd  people  there."  It  can  be 
imagined  how  welcome  an  increase  to 
their  numbers,  therefore,  were  the  nu- 
merous families  who  had  hitherto  been 
content  to  keep  petty  state  in  the  country, 
and  who  now  flocked  into  the  capitals 
eager  for  pleasure,  and  provided  with 
means  for  the  sudden  increase  in  luxury 
and  expense  of  all  kinds  that  marked  the 
return  to  tranquillity  after  the  movements 
of  1848.  The  grand  dame,  who  had  no 
longer  her  one  or  two  dames  de  cotnpag- 
nie  (lady  companions)  to  pay,  devoted 
herself  to  her  toilet  as  another  means 
of  maintaining  a  prominent  position,  or 
achieving  distinction.  She  sent  to  Paris 
for  her  flowers,  to  Lyons  for  her  silks; 
she  could  scarcely  be  seen  twice  in  the 
same  dress,  and,  in  short,  the  taste  for 
extravagance  in  dress  which  began  in 
Germany  then,  and  which  lias  since  been 
maintained  by  French  example  and  other 
causes,  was  originally  due,  not  to  Euge- 
nie's fair  face,  but  to  a  political  move- 
ment which  had  the  effect  of  concen- 
trating wealth  in  the  capital  at  a  time 
when  France  was  still  uneasy  under  a 
President  whose  intentions  she  mistrust- 
ed. 

With  regard  to  France,  the  ruin  that 
had  followed  upon  the  Revolution,  and 
the  want  of  confidence  in  their  successive 
governments,  had  taught  the  French  to 
be  careful,  and  the  example  of  the  Citizen 
King  and  his  family  strengthened  this  dis- 
position. Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  it 
was  the  aim  of  most  French  families  to 
live,  not  within,  but  below  their  income. 
The  dot  for  the  daughter  was  the  result 
of  yearly  saving,  and  if  there  were  no 
children  to  save  for,  the  same  yearly 
amount  was  spared  and  put  by,  for  a 
rainy  day.  Their  habit  was  to  abjure  all 
credit,  and  to  take  such  pleasures  as  they 
could  afford ;  and  whilst  we  were  fond  of 
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stigmatizing  them  as  light-hearted  and 
careless,  they  were  in  reality  far  more 
careful  than  we,  who,  making  no  provision 
for  the  expense  of  recreation,  are  seldom 
able  to  indulge  in  it  without  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  we  are  hardly  justified  in  so 
doing. 

We  English  are  in  the  main  a  con- 
scientious people;  we  do  not  wish  to 
incur  debt  we  can  not  pay  ;  but  we  start 
in  life  with  a  notion  that  a  certain  mode 
of  living  is  necessary  for  respectability, 
and  that,  therefore,  any  sacrifice  must  be 
made  to  obtain  it.  When  we  find  the 
means  of  compassing  our  ideas  on  this 
subject  fall  short,  we  too  often  have  not 
the  moral  courage  to  adopt  a  less  preten- 
tious style  of  living,  and,  conscious  that 
the  foundations  of  our  house  are  insecure, 
and  that  a  storm  would  find  us  unpre- 
pared to  meet  it,  we  carry  throughout 
our  daily  life,  into  society,  as  at  home, 
a  secret  care  which  prevents  our  being 
light-hearted  like  the  more  careful,  more 
provident  French,  as  we  knew  them  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago. 

We  say,  as  we  knew  them ;  for  the 
visitor  to  Paris  now,  will  find  the  Pa- 
risian brow  less  serene,  the  Parisian  sky 
less  clear,  the  latter  owing  to  the  almost 
universal  use  of  coal,  which  they  have 
adopted,  and  with  it  many  of  our  ways 
of  living.  They  live  more  at  home,  less 
abroad.  The  solitary  femme  de  manage 
who  managed  all  the  household  work  for 
many  a  small  family  (the  heads  of  the 
house  dining  abroad  or  having  their  din- 
ner sent  in  from  some  neighboring  res- 
taurateur) has  been  replaced  by  two  or 
more  servants ;  and  these  "  domestic  com- 
forts "  have  proved  to  them  (as  the  pres- 
ent meaning  of  their  name  implies)  the 
cause  of  many  domestic  troubles  and 
many  domestic  difficulties.  They  have 
undertaken  to  keep  more  people  at  a 
time  when  wages  are  higher  and  provi- 
sions dearer :  as  the  consequence  of  one 
piece  of  a  folly  is  generally  another,  so 
one  piece  of  extravagance  begets  a  second, 
and  expensive  dinners  are  taking  the 
place  of  the  once  easy  mode  of  seeing 
your  friends.  In  no  particular  is  there 
stronger  evidence  of  increased  luxury  and 
expense,  than  in  that  of  dress. 

Formerly  the  French  lady  of  rank  was 
easily  satisfied,  if  her  fortune  was  not 
large,  with  two  silk  dresses,  one,  either 
of  black  or  some  dark  color,  for  walking, 
the  other  for  her  evening  visiting,  or  re- 


ceptions, and  the  latter  she  was  content 
to  vary  by  a  change  of  head-dress  or  some 
exquisite  lace.  Instead  of  discarding  it 
as  she  does  now,  when  it  has  become 
known  to  her  friends,  she  piqued  herself 
upon  its  durability,  and  received,  as  a 
compliment  to  its  original  value,  the  re- 
marks of  her  friends  that  "  it  had  lasted 
well."  With  her  the  purchase  of  a  new 
gown  wTas  an  event — a  subject  of  grave 
consideration.  A  good  price  was  given, 
a  good  article  expected.  The  accompani- 
ments were  selected  in  the  same  spirit :  the 
lace  was  real  and  costly,  the  mantles  and 
gloves  accorded  in  color  and  quality,  and 
the  French  lady,  when  dressed,  was  con- 
sequently well  dressed,  suitably  to  her  po- 
sition, becomingly  to  herself. 

Whilst  the  Frenchwoman  was  thus 
simply  elegant,  the  majority  of  what  we 
call  the  middle  classes  in  England  were 
decidedly  dowdy,  and  the  higher  classes 
far  less  expensive  in  their  attire  than  they 
are  now.  An  English  lady  of  rank  who 
had  been  eight  years  absent  from  Lon- 
don, returned  there  in  the  spring  of  1850, 
after  having  passed  the  winter  at  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Munich.  She  ex- 
pressed surprise  at  the  comparative  sim- 
plicity of  dress  at  the  court  of  St.  James's, 
A  few  jewels,  or  a  spray  of  flowers  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  was  ornament  enough 
then  for  the  Englishwoman,  wrhilst  the 
Viennese  or  Bavarian  noble  lady  was 
overloaded  with  flowers  and  diamonds. 
But  this  state  of  affairs  was  not  destined 
to  last  long.  We  jog  on  in  England  con- 
tentedly enough  in  our  old  ways,  until 
some  one  suggests  a  new  idea  for  us, 
which  we  are  some  time  comprehending, 
and  then  we  go  mad  upon  the  subject. 
For  the  last  ten  years,  we  and  France 
have  certainly  been  playing  the  game  of 
"follow  my  leader,"  whether  in  the  or- 
ganization of  our  army,  the  improvement 
of  our  towns,  the  reconstruction  of  our 
navy,  or  in  the  developments  of  dress. 
Yes; — to  answer  the  question  asked  a  little 
way  back  —  it  is  to  French  influence,' 
French  example,  we  must  ascribe  the  in- 
creased luxury  and  expense  of  dress  in 
England.  The  Germans  have  never  been 
so  much  led  by  Paris  as  we  have:  the 
Viennese  long  had,  and  maintained  their 
own  fashions ;  and  we  have  seen  that  after 
1848  the  change  there,  in  this  respect, 
was  one  of  the  several  results  of  bringing 
together  the  wealthy  and  the  great.  But 
we,  who  have  always  plenty  of  money  to 
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spend  upon  new  projects,  found  one  agree- 
able mode  of  disposing  of  it,  was  buying 
largely  tho  costly  productions  from  the 
looms  of  Lyons,  Lille,  etc.,  and  all  the  ar- 
ticles of  luxury  for  which  the  manufac- 
tures of  France  are  renowned,  and  which 
the  establishment  of  the  Empire  seemed 
to  rouse  from  stagnation  and  depression. 

Whatever  the  world  may  think  of 
Louis  Napoleon's  celebrated  coup  d'etat, 
to  France  it  at  once  restored  confidence. 
The  people  instinctively  felt  that  whatever 
the  Empire  might  be  to  Europe,  to  them 
it  meant  peace — peace  at  home,  peace 
amongst  themselves.  I? Empire  &est  la 
paixy  was  susceptible  of  many  readings, 
but  that  most  agreeable  to  France  was, 
no  more  revolutions,  no  more  ideal  gov- 
ernments. The  Empire  is  a  fact.  This 
feeling  of  confidence  infused  new  life  into 
every  branch  of  trade ;  and  the  first  care 
of  the  Emperor  was  to  strengthen  this 
spirit  of  activity,  and  to  keep  down  the 
restless  spirits  of  the  manufacturing  towns 
by  promoting  employment  for  them. 

He  found  a  most  efficient  ally  in  the 
Empress ;  and  tho  richest  brocades  and 
costliest  moires,  which  had  hitherto  been 
sparingly  manufactured  for  a  few  of  the 
wealthy  only,  were  soon  lavishly  display- 
ed in  every  shop-window  in  Paris,  and, 
ere  long,  worn  by  people  who  a  few  years 
before  would  have  considered  such  mate- 
rials beyond  their  means  and  unsuited  to 
their  station. 

If  dress  may  be  considered  as  an  index 
of  the  taste  of  the  age,  it  is  not  in  error 
now,  when  it  marks  an  increase  of  luxury 
and  expenditure  in  all  classes. 

So  much  for  the  cost  and  material  of 
modern  costume :  the  causes  that  influence 
the  cut  or  fashion  of  a  dress  are  less  easily 
determined,  or  reviewed.  The  bright-co- 
lored petticoats  of  the  present  day  are 
easily  accounted  for  by  their  convenience 
and  warmth.  The  hats  worn  in  summer 
came,  originally,  from  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland. Although  now  sadly  shorn  of 
their  sheltering  proportions,  and  altered 
from  their  ugly  but  useful  mushroom 
shapes,  they  recommend  themselves  for 
various  reasons ;  they  are  becoming,  more 
durable,  and  cooler  in  summer  than  bon- 
nets; their  adoption  is  therefore  easily 
understood,  and  the  burnous,  the  Spanish 
mantilla,  carry  their  own  history  with  them. 
But  how  is  it  that  we  have  one  year  a  tight 
sleeve  like  a  man's  coat,  and  another  a 
hanging  one  like  that  of  a  Chinese  man- 


darin ?  Who  lengthens  the  cloaks  of  the 
fair  sex  until  they  almost  touch  the  ground 
one  year,  and  the  following  season  cuts 
them  off  below  the  waist  ? 

This  is  a  mysterious  subject.  We  are 
in  the  habit,  when  we  don't  exactly  know 
what  a  man's  occupation  is,  of  saying: 
"  Oh !  he  has  something  to  do  in  the  city." 
In  the  same  way,  all  we  know  about  these 
changes  is  that  they  are  effected  in  Paris. 
We  have  heard  that  there  are  individuals 
there  whose  sole  occupation  it  is,  to  devise 
a  new  pattern,  invent  a  new  trimming;  but 
on  what  principles  they  proceed  we  know 
not.  Every  now  and  then  we  discover 
that  some  great  novelty  is  only  what  our 
grandmothers  wore  before  us.  The  adop- 
tion or  rejection  of  a  fashion,  however,  de- 
pends very  much  upon  the  taste  and  char- 
acter of  individuals  who,  from  their  rank 
or  wealth,  exercise  an  influence  in  society. 
Accordingly,  in  the  present  day,  the  Em- 
press has  been  made  responsible  for  much. 

When  Eugenie  de  Montijo  espoused 
Napoleon  III.,  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and 
all  uncharitablencss  were  arrayed  against 
her.  She  was  not  royal ;  she  was  not 
French  ;  she  rode  on  horseback ;  she  had 
English  blood  in  her  veins,  an  English 
complexion,  and  most  probably  English 
tastes.  When  she  returned  from  Notre 
Dame  after  the  marriage  ceremony,  the 
vast  crowds  assembled  near  the  Tmleriea 
to  view  her  entry  there,  gave  her  no  wel- 
come, received  their  Empress  in  silence; 
yet  in  a  few  months  France  unanimously 
pronounced  her  charming.  She  had  none 
of  the  conventional  manner  prescribed  to 
royalty;  she  laughed  when  she  should 
have  been  grave,  and  wept  when  she 
should  have  been  composed;  she  wore 
fancy  dresses,  offensive  to  court  etiquette, 
yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  in  spite  of  her  being 
as  natural  as  Frenchwomen  are  generally 
artificial,  she  was  pronounced  charming. 
Her  beauty  and  grace  captivated  the  other 
sex ;  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  one  cause  of  her  popularity  with  her 
own,  was  her  being  beyond  all  comparison 
the  best-dressed  woman  in  the  empire. 
The  French  look  upon  the  toilet  as  a 
work  of  art,  and  pay  the  same  tribute  to 
it  that  we  do  to  any  other  artistic  produc- 
tion. They  accepted  and  valued  her  suc- 
cess as  another  proof  of  the  supremacy  of 
France  in  this  as  in  other  matters. 

We  really  think  it  very  hard,  however, 
that  the  Empress  should  be  charged  with 
the  present  monstrosities  of  dress,  the 
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hideous  bonnets,  the  heavy  wreaths  loading 
the  brows  and  lengthening  the  face  so  as 
to  give  some  women  (as  a  man  in  the  pit 
of  the  Opera  last  year  remarked)  "the 
appearance  of  unicorns."  The  exaggerated 
hoops,  too  —  are  these  purely  French  ? 


We  have  always  had  a  liking  for  hoops  in 
England,  and  some  of  our  most  decorous 
periods  of  costume  have  been  those  when 
the  hoop  was  worn.  We  half  think  this 
is  a  fashion  for  which  we  are  as  much  re~ 
sponsible  as  our  neighbors  across  the  water. 


NAPOLEON    1.    AT   T1IE    BATTLE    OF   AUSTERLITZ. 


A  SKETCH  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  engraved  print  at  the  head  of  this 
number  of  The  Eclectic  is  a  representa- 
tion of  Napoleon  I.  in  deep  thought  after 
nightfall  on  the  eve  of  the  memorable  and 
decisive  battle  of  Austerlitz.  An  explana- 
tion of  the  scene  in  the  engraving  and  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  attending  events  will 
serve  to  refresh  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
and  impart  additional  interest  to  the  em- 
bellishment. We  are  not  far  removed 
from  battle-scenes  in  our  own  land.  The 
public  mind  pulsates  with  quickened  and 
fresh  excitement  whenever  new  tidings  of 
a  bloody  conflict  are  flashed  with  light- 
ning velocity  along  the  iron  nerves  of  the 
nation.  In  such  a  state  of  things  it  is 
instructive  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  greatest  chieftain  of 
his  age,  and  the  hero  of  a  hundred  bat- 
tles, planned  and  achieved  a  world-re- 
nowned victory.  Such  victories  ought  to 
have  attended  the  great  chieftains  of  our 
own  Federal  armies,  and  such  we  hope 
will  soon  be  recorded  on  the  historic 
page. 

The  famed  battle  of  Austerlitz  was 
fought  on  the  second  of  December,  1805. 
A  few  days  previous  to  this  event,  and 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Ulra,  Na- 
poleon had  swept  down  the  swift-flowing 
Danube  with  his  victorious  army  like  an 
avalance  to  Vienna.  Arrived  there,  he 
seized,  by  a  well-planned  stratagem,  the 
great  wooden  bridge  Thabor,  over  the 
Danube,  and  crossing  with  his  army,  he 
thundered  along  the  track  of  the  retreat- 
ing Austrians  toward  Moravia,  in  which 
the  town  of  Austerlitz  is  situated.  A  few 
days  sufficed  the  fiery  energies  of  Na- 


poleon to  concentrate  his  forces  and  ar- 
range his  plans  for  the  impending  conflict 
with  the  now  allied  armies  of  Austria  and 
Russia.  Napoleon  fixed  his  headquarters 
at  Brunn,  a  few  miles  from  Austerlitz. 
While  reconnoitering  the  surrounding 
country  with  his  staff,  he  was  struck  with 
the  strategic  advantages  of  the  Austerlitz 
region,  as  a  battle-ground.  The  move- 
ments of  the  allied  armies  indicated  the 
near  approach  of  the  tremendous  conflict. 
The  position  of  Napoleon  and  his  army 
was  daily  becoming  more  critical.  Before 
the  night  of  the  first  of  December,  more 
than  ninety  thousand  men  were  here  as- 
sembled within  the  space  of  two  leagues. 
They  were  all  veteran  soldiers,  inured  to 
war,  and  burning  with  impatience  to  sig- 
nalize themselves  in  the  decisive  battle 
which  was  to  take  place  on  the  morrow. 
Napoleon  spent  the  whole  of  that  day  on 
horseback,  riding  along  the  ranks,  visiting 
the  outposts,  speaking  to  the  soldiers,  ana 
studying  the  ground.  "Soldiers!"  said 
he,  "  we  must  finish  this  war  by  a  deci- 
sive blow."  Loud  cries  of  "  Vive  l'Em- 
pereur,"  resounded  through  the  air.  He 
continued  riding  through  the  bivouacs, 
animating  the  men,  till  long  after  night- 
fall, and  then  retired  to  his  tent.  The 
night  was  cold  and  damp  with  the  heavy 
fog  which  covered  the  low  grounds.  At 
a  late  hour  in  the  night,  after  the  fatigues 
and  anxieties  of  the  day,  Napoleon  enters 
his  tent,  as  it  was  called,  but  it  was,  as  we 
suppose,  a  peasant's  cottage,  as  seen 
in  the  engraving.  There  he  sits  down 
before  a  blazing  fire,  to  rest  and  warm 
himself.    He  muses  in  deep  thought  over 
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the  scenes  of  the  day,  and  the  coming  de- 
cisive struggle  of  the  morrow.  It  is  at 
this  point — at  this  late  hour  of  the  night, 
and  in  this  position  before  the  cheerful 
blazing  fire  in  the  peasant's  cottage — that 
the  genius  of  the  painter  has  depicted  and 
presented  the  aspects  of  Napoleon.  He 
is  cold,  and  draws  his  chair  close  up  to 
the  blazing  fire.  Having  thrown  his  mili- 
tary cloak  over  the  back  of  another  chair, 
and  placed  one  foot  on  the  andiron — he 
has  fallen  into  deep  meditation,  as  if  re- 
viewing his  plans  for  the  battle,  to  satis- 
fy himself  that  all  was  right,  and  be  ready 
for  any  sudden  developments  or  changes  in 
the  great  struggle  on  the  morrow.  His 
faithful  Mameluke,  Rustan,  who  had  at 
tended  him  in  so  many  battle,  stands  near 
him,  gazing  intently  on  his  master's  face, 
waiting  his  orders,  but  not  venturing  to 
disturb  him.  The  peasant  woman,  as  if 
in  fulfillment  of  some  order  to  bring  re- 
freshment to  Napoleon,  has  placed  a  loaf 
of  bread  upon  the  table,  and  stands  near 
with  a  pitcher  of  beer,  ready  to  pour  it 
into  the  drinking-cup,  whenever  the  great 
man  should  awake  from  his  deep  reverie. 

This  is  our  interpretation  of  the  scene 
in  the  painting,  in  the  absence  of  any  ex- 
planation by  the  artist,  and  sufficient*  we 
nope,  for  all  instructive  purposes.  We 
could  almost  fancy  we  saw  the  identical 
cottage,  while  gazing  with  intense  interest 
over  the  varied  scenes  and  objects  of  this 
famed  locality  a  few  summers  ago.  The 
general  aspects  of  the  battle-ground,  the 
hills,  the  valleys,  the  convent  behind  which 
Napoleon,  with  keen  sagacity,  placed  a 
boay  of  troops  to  surprise  the  enemy, 
are  still  fresh  in  our  mind  like  yesterday, 
as  also  the  city  of  Brunn,  a  little  way  off, 
at  which  we  stopped  on  our  way  to  Bo- 
hemia. 

How  long  the  Emperor  sat  warming 
himself  before  that  blazing  fire,  in  the  high 
old-fashioned  fire-place,  deeply  musing,  we 
have  no  means  or  knowing.  But  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  Napoleon  mounted 
on  horseback.  All  was  still  among  the 
immense  multitude  who  were  concentrat- 
ed in  the  French  lines,  buried  in  sleep. 
The  soldiers  had  forgotten  alike  their  tri- 
umphs and  the  dangers  they  were  about 
to  undergo  on  the  morrow.  Soon  after  a 
murmur  arose  from    the  Russian    host, 


says  the  historian ;  gradually  the  stare  be- 
gan to  disappear.  The  ruday  glow  of  the 
east  announced  the  approach  of  day.  At 
last  the  sun  arose  in  unclouded  brilliancy, 
that  "  Sun  d'Austerlitz,"  which  Napoleon 
so  often  afterward  apostrophized  as  illu- 
minating the  most  splendid  periods  of  his 
life.  As  the  morning  advanced  the  battle 
began  and  raged  along  the  lines.  Na- 
poleon, with  his  eagle  eye,  restrained  the 
burning  impatience  of  his  marshals,  who 
stood  around  him  awaiting  the  signal. 
"Now,"  at  length  said  the  Emperor,  "is 
the  moment,"  and  the  marshals  rode  off  at 
full  gallop  in  all  directions  to  their  several 
divisions.  At  the  same  moment  Napoleon 
mounted  his  horse,  and  riding  through 
the  foremost  ranks,  "Soldiers,"  said  he, 
"the  enemy  has  imprudently  exposed 
himself  to  your  blows.  We  shall  finish 
the  war  with  a  clap  of  thunder." 

But  we  have  not  room  to  enlarge,  nor 
is  it  needful.  This  memorable  battle  was 
fought  and  won.  It  was  the  most  glo- 
rious of  all  the  victories  of  Napoleon.  The 
loss  of  the  allies  was  immense — thirty 
thousand  men  were  killed,  wounded,  and 
made  prisoners.  The  cannon-balls  of  Na- 
poleon ripped  up  the  fields  of  ice  across 
which  the  cavalry  and  artillery  of  the  ene- 
my were  attempting  to  escape,  and  two 
thousand  perished  in  the  waters.  A  hun- 
dred and  eighty  pieces  of  cannon  were 
captured.  Napoleon  also  suffered  the  loss 
of  twelve  thousand  of  his  brave  men  in 
killed  or  wounded.  Such  is  terrible  war. 
Such  are  a  few  of  the  great  historic  scenes 
and  events  which  culminate  at  AusterliU 
and  illustrate  our  engraving,  in  which  Na- 
poleon, though  long  years  since  departed 
from  the  terrible  tragedies  of  the  oattle- 
field,  lives  again  in  fancy  by  an  artistic  re- 
surrection, and  is  seated  before  the  eye  of 
the  reader  in  full  view,  as  he  is  supposed 
to  have  been  on  the  eve  of  that  tremen- 
dous day.  It  is  these  stirring  events  which 
cluster  around  the  name  and  person  of 
Napoleon,  which  impart  interest  to  the 
engraving  which  has  been  so  admirably 
copied  by  Mr.  Perine  from  a  painting,  for 
the  loan  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  a 
medical  friend  of  New-York  and  his  ex- 
cellent lady,  who  brought  it  with  other 
paintings  from  France,  to  adorn  their  par- 
lors in  America. 
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From    the    British    Quarterly 


THE       GREEK       REVOLUTION.* 


The  revolution  which  has  just  taken 
place  in  Greece  suggests  an  inquiry  into 
the  capacities  of  that  country  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  into  the  causes  of  its  backward 
condition  now.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Greek  independence  has  long  disap- 
pointed the  world.  Greece  has  lain  under 
an  eclipse  ever  since  its  dismemberment 
from  Turkey  and  the  settlement  of  its 
government  under  Otho.  We  have  been 
naturally  led,  therefore,  to  look  upon  the 
restoration  of  her  independence  as  an  un- 
questionable practical  failure,  originating 
in  a  mere  classical  weakness.  To  outward 
appearance,  the  Greece  which  the  Phil- 
hellenists  of  the  days  of  Canning  declared 
to  be  reanimated  and  restored,  has  pre- 
sented, during  thirty  years  of  settled  gov- 
ernment, the  aspect  of  a  country  corrupt, 
intriguing,  venal,  and  poor.  The  Govern- 
ment has  kept  faith  neither  with  its  sub- 
jects nor  with  its  creditors  ;  it  has  endea- 
vored by  all  means  in  its  power  to  crush 
the  constitutional  liberties  of  its  subjects ; 
and  by  refusing  throughout  this  period  to 
pay  a  single  drachma  of  its  public  debt,  it 
has  stamped  itself  either  hopelessly  bank- 
rupt or  scandalously  fraudulently.  The 
people,  meanwhile,  crushed  by  the  incubus 
of  a  dishonest  and  extravagant  foreign 
rule,  remain  in  nearly  the  situation  they 
held  on  the  first  establishment  of  their 
kingdom.  In  a  word,  Greece  was  thirty 
years  ago  transferred  from  one  despotism 
to  another.  The  Bavarian  rule  was  no 
appreciable  mitigation  of  the  Turkish  rule. 
If  the  Christian  monarch  hated  his  Hel- 
lenic subjects  less  than  the  Mussulman 
monarch,  he  was  still  more  ignorant  of  the 
conditions  of  prosperous  government. 


*  History  of  the  Greek  Revolution.  By  Gkorgx 
Finlay.  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  Lon- 
don.    1861. 

[Mr.  Finlay  has  resided  many  yean  in  Greece. 
He  married  an  American  lady.  He  owns  a  large 
property  in  Greece,  upon  which  the  Government 
seized,  and  refused  to  pay  for,  till  Mr.  Finlay  com- 
pelled payment  He  is  a  gentleman  of  large  wealth, 
and  author  of  a  number  of  volumes  of  Greek  his- 
tory.— Editor  of  Th«  Eclectic.] 


These  considerations  may  serve  as  a  bar 
to  our  hastily  judging  oi  the  future  by 
the  past.  We  are  still  entitled  to  date 
the  origin  of  Greek  independence  from  last 
autumn.  The  Greeks  neither  elected  their 
own  king  nor  chose  their  national  polity. 
In  a  spirit  of  generous  confidence  they  re- 
quested the  three  protecting  Powers  to 
name  a  king  for  them;  and  the  three 
Powers  rewarded  their  confidence  by 
making  the  worst  selection  they  could. 
They  gave  the  Greeks  a  boy  of  seventeen, 
with  neither  a  character  to  form  nor  an 
intellect  to  develop.  This  Bavarian  prince 
brought  with  him  a  regency,  and  as  many 
Bavarian  troops  as  he  allowed  Greek 
troops  in  his  army.  Like  the  Swiss 
Guards  of  Bomba,  or  the  African  Zouaves 
at  the  gate  of  the  Tuileries,  these  troops 
quickly  gave  the  Greeks  to  understand 
what  would  become  of  them  if  they  dis- 
puted the  regal  prerogative.  With  their 
help  all  the  irregular  military  combinations 
which  had  served  as  a  guarantee  for  the 
voice  of  the  people  being  heard,  whatever 
were  the  form  of  government,  were  vio- 
lently suppressed.  And  by  the  time  that 
these  Bavarian  regiments  were  withdrawn, 
the  Government  continued,  by  very  much 
the  expedient  by  which  we  maintain  a 
certain  hold  over  our  Indian  army,  to  keep 
the  native  army  loyal  and  faithful  to  it. 
In  this  manner  one  rivet  after  another 
bound  the  people  down  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete subjection.  This  state  of  things 
continued  until  September,  1843.  The 
Greeks  then  rose,  and  demanded  a  Consti- 
tution. This  they  then  obtained  ;  but  it 
was  a  Constitution  without  any  real  guar- 
antee for  the  legislative  rights  of  the  people, 
and  the  chief  difference  which  it  introduced 
into  the  government  of  Greece  rested  in  a 
corruption  and  venality  which  were  found 
necessary  to  defeat  the  representative  ac- 
tion of  the  people.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
the  Greeks  ascertained  that  no  terms  were 
to  be  made  with  Otho — or  rather  with  his 
Queen,  who  was  the  real  ruler  of  the 
country — they  resolved  to  dethrone  the 
dynasty.    Their  various  attempts  to  effect 
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such  a  revolution  have  probably  passed 
out  of  public  memory ;  but  the  army, 
meanwhile,  had  gradually  become  con- 
verts to  the  popular  dissatisfaction,  and 
with  their  assistance  the  overthrow  of  the 
Bavarians  became  a  certainty. 

The  question,  therefore,  whether  the 
people  or  the  government  have  been  chiefly 
to  blame  for  the  inert  condition  of  the 
country  throughout  the  period  of  its  nomi- 
nal independence,  is  at  once  answered. 
The  circumstances  which  we  have  just 
sketched  render  it  difficult  to  perceive 
how  the  people  could  have  acted  materially 
otherwise.  They  were  not,  of  course, 
unanimous.  The  most  clumsy  despotism 
can  always  contrive  to  create  a  party 
which  shall  support  it  under  the  force  of 
mercenary  interests.  But  the  majority  of 
the  population  long  and  uniformly  detest- 
ed the  Bavarian  dynasty.  The  inductive 
reasoning,  always  plausible  and  attractive, 
which  would  lead  us  to  condemn  the 
Greek  people  on  the  ground  of  their  past 
career,  can  not,  therefore,  be  maintained. 
It  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  perhaps, 
that  we  can  not  make  an  induction  on  the 
subject ;  for  the  circumstances  of  the 
Greek  kingdom  for  the  last  thirty  years 
have  been  in  almost  every  respect  dissimi- 
lar from  what  thev  now  are. 

This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  the  Greeks  show  themselves  fully 
alive  to  the  benefits  of  good  government 
now.  Their  6trange  unanimity  in  favor  of 
Prince  Alfred  is  an  instance  of  the  firmness 
and  consistency  of  their  views ;  for  wrhat  we 
take  it  to  mean  is,  that  they  are  resolved 
that  their  Government  shall  now  be  made 
to  conform  in  fact  to  what  they  intended 
to  make  it  in  September,  1843.  Because 
Otho  would  not  observe  the  Constitution 
of  that  year,  they  dethroned  him  ;  and  be- 
cause the  Greeks  wish  to  sec  the  establish- 
ment of  the  reforms  on  which  they  insisted 
twenty  years  ago,  they  now  wish  for  a 
scion  of  the  first  constitutional  Govern- 
ment of  Europe.  The  Greeks  care  nothing 
for  their  co-religionists ;  they  subordinate 
every  consideration  to  the  acquisition  of 
political  liberty ;  for  the  Duke  de  Leuch- 
tenburg,  of  the  Greek  Church,  expressly 
educated  for  the  revolution  and  the  throne, 
finds  no  followers.  They  are  equally  sen- 
sible of  the  advantages  of  stability  and 
order;  for  they  desire  neither  a  republic 
nor  the  precarious  rule  of  a  prince  01  their 
own.  A  revolution  so  tranquil  and  so 
moderate,  distinctly  limited  in  its  course — 


hitherto,  at  least — to  the  advantages  which 
it  obviously  has  to  acquire,  can  only  be 
the  work  of  a  people  of  whom  a  prosper- 
ous future  may  fairly  be  predicted. 

Assuming,  therefore,  not  only  the  best 
intentions  in  the  Greek  people,  but  also  a 
resolute  determination  to  rise  in  the  scale 
of  nations,  it  becomes  a  practical  question 
to  inquire  what  they  are  susceptible  of. 
The  acuteness  of  the  Greek  mind  lias  never 
been  disputed,  even  by  those  who  have 
been  most  prone  to  depreciate  the  attri- 
butes of  the  national  character,  and  to  de- 
scribe the  poople  as  groveling  and  mer- 
cenary. The  soil  itself  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  contradictory  remarks,  and  its 
capacities  for  trade  of  the  most  inconsist- 
ent calculations.  But  before  we  can  em- 
bark on  a  subject  in  which  national  char- 
acter holds  a  place,  it  is  necessary  to  clear 
the  way  by  a  few  remarks  on  distinctions 
of  nationality  or  ethnology.  The  Greek 
people  and  the  Greek  kingdom  are  terms 
very  incommensurate.  They  are  purely 
cross-distinctions;  for  while  the  Greek 
people  are  vastly  more  extensive  than  the 
Greek  kingdom,  the  Greek  kingdom,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  by  no  means  exclusively 
composed  of  a  Greek  population.  The 
Greeks  within  the  frontier  have  upset  tho 
territorial  demarkation,  so  far  as  they  can 
do  so  without  immediately  trenching  on 
the  rights  of  other  states,  which  divides 
them  from  the  Greeks  beyond  the  frontier. 
They  have  called  upon  the  whole  Hellenic 
confraternity  to  join  them  in  the  election 
of  a  king,  as  though  the  non-independent 
Greeks  were  about  to  acknowledge  a 
double  homage — at  once  to  the  king  rf 
their  domicile  and  the  king  of  their  choice. 
Nationalitv  or  ethnology  therefore  forms 
a  strong  ingredient  in  Greek  politics  at 
this  day. 

It  has  been  computed  that  when  the 
Greek  people  took  up  arms  against  the 
Turkish  empire  about  forty  years  ago, 
their  total  number  in  and  about  the 
region  of  the  Archipelago  was  approxi- 
mately three  millions  and  a  half.  Although 
we  give  this  estimate  as  one  derived  from 
the  best  accepted  sources,  we  have  reason 
to  believe  it  at  anv  rate  a  minimum.  Con- 
tincntal  Greece,  from  the  southern  shores 
of  the  Morea  to  the  most  northerly  range 
up  to  which  the  Greek  language  was 
spoken,  was  computed  to  number  little 
more  than  a  million.  The  population  of 
the  Islands  was  estimated  at  neatly  an- 
other million.    And  the  scattered  week 
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population  in  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
Cyprus,  the  Danubian  Principalities,  and 
other  quarters,  was  estimated  at  a  million 
and  a  half.  The  interval  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Greek  Revolution  has 
been  marked  by  the  grant  of  independence 
to  the  minority  of  these  Greeks,  while  the 
majority  have  remained  in  their  former 
subjection  either  to  Turkey  or  to  some 
other  European  power.  But  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  the  fact  unquestionably  is, 
that  during  that  time  the  non-independent 
Greeks  have  risen  greatly  in  wealth  and 
intelligence,  and  that  the  emancipated 
Greeks  have  remained  comparatively  sta- 
tionary. On  a  superficial  view,  this  cer- 
tainly presents  itself  as  a  very  discour- 
aging consideration  to  the  principle  of 
Hellenic  independence. 

Taking  this  computation  of  the  Greek 
nation  as  a  minimum  forty  years  ago,  we 
believe  we  shall  not  err  on  the  side  of  ex- 
aggeration in  estimating  the  Greek  nation 
at  four  millions  now.  What  then  is  the 
relation  borne  by  the  Greek  kingdom  to 
these  four  million  of  Hellenists  ? 

The  Greek  kingdom  numbers  probably 
less  than  one  million  inhabitants ;  or  in 
round  figures  it  may  be  computed  at  that 
amount  as  a  maximum  calculation.  The 
territorial  division  between  Greece  and 
Turkey  is  of  the  most  arbitrary  kind  pos- 
sible. According  to  the  barbarous  mode 
of  settling  boundary  questions  so  preva- 
lent in  America,  by  drawing  a  line  from 
east  to  west,  such  a  line  was  drawn,  in  the 
case  of  Greece,  from  the  Gulf  of  Volo  to 
the  Gulf  of  Arta.  Originally  it  was  pro- 
posed to  emancipate  only  the  Morea  from 
Turkey ;  and  it  was  not  until  it  was  re- 
peatedly urged  that  so  shallow  a  compro- 
mise as  this  would  still  leave  in  the  hands 
of  the  barbarian,  Athens,  Marathon,  Sala- 
mis,  Plataea,  Mantinsea,  TherraopylaB,  and 
Delphi,  that  British  ministers  who  were 
endeavoring  to  combine  the  incompatibili- 
ties of  keeping  their  Turkish  pudding  and 
eating  it,  resolved  to  draw  the  boundary 
as  we  have  just  described  it.  This  line  in- 
cluded all  the  continental  Greek  states  of 
antiquity  but  the  largest  and  most  north- 
erly ones  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus.  In  other 
words  it  contained  less  tnan  two  thirds, 
in  point  of  area,  of  classical  Greece ;  but 
as  Thessaly  and  Epirus  had  hung  loosely 
and  ungratefully  upon  the  Hellenic  nation 
of  antiquity,  it  was  perhaps  a  poetical 
justice  to  exclude  them  from  what  was 
then  thought  the  renascence  of  the  Greeks. 


As  regards  Epirus,  there  was  another 
reason,  perhaps,  that  nearly  the  whole  of 
its  population  is  now  Albanian ;  but  in 
Thessaly,  from  Mount  Pindus  to  Mount 
Pelion,  and  from  Thermopylae  to  Mount 
Olympus,  the  land  is  singularly  free  from 
Albanian  intermixture.  In  the  Greek 
kingdom,  therefore,  we  have  to  deal  with 
the  territory  to  the  south  of  the  line 
drawn  from  the  Gulf  of  Volo  to  the  Gulf 
of  Arta ;  that  is,  with  ancient  Greece,  ex- 
clusive of  Epirus  and  Thessaly. 

This  Greek  kingdom  is  inhabited  by  a 
majority  of  Hellenists  and  a  minority  of 
Albanians.  Mr.  Finlay,  an  authority  upon 
modern  Greece  of  whom  no  one  can 
speak  lightly,  computes  the  number  of 
Albanians  at  not  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand ;  although  we  are  certainly  led 
to  believe  that  they  form  a  proportion  of 
considerably  more  than  twenty  per  cent 
on  the  whole  population  of  the  kingdom. 
We  will  assume  that  the  Greek  kingdom 
consists  approximately  of  Greeks  in  the 
proportion  of  three  fourths,  and  of  Al- 
banians in  the  proportion  of  one  fourth. 
But  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  these  Al- 
banians have  ousted  the  Greeks  from  the 
most  celebrated  states  in  all  periods  of 
antiquity.  They  hold  the  Isthmus  of  Co- 
rinth, and  the  country  for  a  considerable 
distance  on  either  side  of  it,  thus  expel- 
ling the  Hellenic  blood  both  from  the 
Argolis  of  the  Homeric  age,  and  from  the 
Attica  of  the  historical  age.  Thus,  At- 
tica, Boeotia,  the  southern  part  of  Eubcea, 
Corinth,  Megaris,  Argolis,  and  ^icyonia, 
are  entirely  inhabited  by  a  people  of  Al- 
banian origin,  and  who  still  preserve  the 
vital  traditions  of  that  origin  by  wearing 
an  Albanian  dress  and  speaking  the  Al- 
banian language.  To  a  great  extent,  at 
least,  these  distinctions  of  origin  survive : 
in  rural  districts  they  do  so  almost  with- 
out exception ;  but  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  towns  the  Greek  lan- 
guage has  frequently  triumphed.  The 
cities  themselves  in  these  districts  of  mod- 
ern Greece,  are  to  some  extent  excep- 
tions. In  Athens  itself,  for  example, 
there  are  no  doubt  more  Greeks  than 
Albanians ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
whole  of  Attica  will  hardly  furnish  a 
single  Hellenic  peasant. 

How  this  came  to  pass  is  a  pure  his- 
torical question.  It  is  enough  that  we 
take  the  fact  as  we  find  it ;  for  we  are 
dealing  with  the  Greece  of  the  present. 
What  we  have  to  consider  is,  whether 
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such  a  confusion  of  nationalities  practi- 
cally interferes  with  the  conditions  of  a 
homogeneous  people,  working  together 
in  a  single  commonwealth  ?  We  believe 
that  it  does  not.  The  reason,  however, 
is  a  historical  one ;  and  for  that  purpose 
we  shall  have  to  ascend,  for  a  moment, 
into  the  history  of  the  Turkish  rule  in 
Greece. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  immediate  cir- 
cumstances of  the  recent  insurrection, 
which  drove  off  King  Otho,  lent  some 
probability  to  a  distinct  Hellenic  agency 
as  distinguished  from  an  Albanian.  The 
insurrection,  it  will  be  remembered,  broke 
out  in  several  portions  of  Western  Greece 
simultaneously,  and  exclusively  in  dis- 
tricts inhabited  by  Hellenists,  both  in  the 
Morea  and  in  Central  Greece.  The  first 
risings  were  at  Naupactos,  in  Achaia,  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth, 
in  Acarnania,  at  Elis,  and  again  on  the 
Gulf  of  Arta.  It  ranged  along  the  whole 
of  Western  Greece,  which  is  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Hellenic  nation,  before  it 
reached  Athens,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
surrounded  by  an  Albanian  population.  A 
capital,  on  the  contrary,  is  commonly  the 
first  place  for  an  outbreak.  But  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  garrisons  at  the  ori- 
ginal seats  of  the  insurrection,  which  were 
probably  recruited  from  the  Hellenic  and 
Albanian  subjects  of  Otho  indiscriminate- 
ly, took  part  jointly  with  the  civil  popu- 
lation, leads  us  to  believe  that  there  is 
less  force  in  the  consideration  than  would 
appear  at  first  sight.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  cities  on  the  western 
coast  have  long  been  the  chief  scats  of 
liberty  and  chief  foci  of  insurrection. 

With  the  reservation,  then,  that  a  dis- 
tinct nationality  appertains  to  a  distinct 
quarter  of  the  kingdom,  we  may  look 
upon  the  Greeks  and  the  Albanians  with- 
in it  as  more  or  less  a  homogeneous  peo- 
ple in  point  of  fraternity  and  general 
disposition.  We  account  for  the  fact 
through  the  following  sketch  of  the  ante- 
cedents of  the  country. 

The  Turkish  Government,  as  a  Mo- 
hammedan state,  has  been  always  in  the- 
ory, and  commonly  in  practice,  what  is 
called  a  tolerating  Government  to  all  sub- 
ject-nations that  acknowledged  its  supre- 
macy. Toleration  at  least  has.  been  its 
rule;  propagandism  and  religious  perse- 
cution the  exception  to  its  rule.  The 
Greek  Church  being,  therefore,  suffered, 
it  occurred  to  the  astute  apostate  Greeks 


(whom  money  and  ambition  had  brought 
into  the  councils  of  the  Sultans  at  Stam- 
boul)  that  it  should  be  also  recognized, 
and  taken  advantage  of  as  an  engine  of 
government.  With  an  illiterate  or  half- 
tanatical  people,  there  is  no  mode  of  con- 
trol so  sure  as  through  their  own  hier- 
archy. In  our  own  Ireland  at  the  pres- 
ent day  we  can  faintly  trace  the  working 
of  this  truth.  Though  the  Church  of  St. 
Sophia  was  turned  in  triumph  into  a 
mosque,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
was  found  eminently  useful  at  the  Turk- 
ish capital.  Through  him  the  Sultans,  by 
the  aid  of  pervert  advisers,  determined 
to  govern  the  Greeks.  They  placed, 
therefore,  nearly  all  authority  m  the 
.hands  of  the  Patriarch,  which,  again, 
was  distributed  through  him  to  the  me- 
tropolitans, archbishops,  and  bishops,  in 
descending  scales  of  jurisdiction.  In  one 
prominent  respect  the  interest  of  the  Sul- 
tans and  of  the  Christian  hierarchy  agreed. 
It  was  the  object  of  the  Sultan  that  the 
strict  religious  orthodoxy  of  the  "infidels" 
should  be  preserved ;  and  there  was  no 
need  to  inculcate  such  a  condition  upon  a 
Greek  prelacy  already  bigoted  enough  by 
disposition,  without  being  additionally  so 
through  a  spirit  of  servility  to  the  Ottoman 
power.  It  was  clear  to  the  Divan  at  Con- 
stantinople, that  unless  rigid  orthodoxy 
were  insisted  on  by  incentives  of  both 
rewards  and  punishments,  there  would  be 
an  end  to  the  hope  of  the  prelacy  and 
clergy  governing  the  people.  Thus,  the 
prelates,  proud  enough  under  the  fall  of 
Byzantine  Christendom  to  continue  in 
possession  of  political  authority,  no  matter 
whether  from  Christ  or  Antichrist,  became 
more  bigoted  than  before.  The  practical 
result  ot  this  was,  that  important  privileges 
were  reserved  for  the  orthodox.  Political 
rights  were  conferred  on  the  Greek  Church ; 
and  wo  betided  those  who  were  found  out- 
side its  communion. 

Hence  the  Christians  of  the  Greek  pe- 
ninsula gradually  learnt  to  subordinate 
every  other  consideration  to  that  of  reli- 
gious orthodoxy.  The  Greek  and  Alba- 
nian were  equal  before  the  Turkish  law.  It 
was  no  use  for  the  former  any  longer  to 
pique  himself  on  the  purity  of  his  descent, 
when  his  orthodoxy  was  the  test  of  his 
civil  rights,  and  to  a  great  degree,  there- 
fore, of  his  social  position.  The  shivering 
Scotchman  without  shoes,  whose  pedigree 
may  carry  him  back  for  half  a  dozen  cen- 
turies, finds  himself  in  a  condition  of  very 
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decided  practical  inferiority  to  the  new- 
made  Manchester  millionaire.  A  con- 
quered people  bidding  for  position  in  their 
own  world  can  not  live  npon  empty 
theories  of  descent.  It  soon  went  into 
oblivion,  as  least  as  a  test  of  inferiority, 
whether  you  were  Albanian  or  Greek. 
Distinctions  of  language  remained ;  but 
we  doubt  whether  even  the  Greek  terri- 
torial aristocracy,  now  extinct,  and  which 
gradually  dwindled  under  the  Turkish 
rule,  retained  any  distinctive  feeling  of 
nationality.  We  find,  at  any  rate,  that 
the  names  of  many  of  the  most  illustrious 
places  that  figure  in  classical  history  have 
long  passed  away  from  the  national  voca- 
bulary ;  and  a  people  whp  have  thrown 
aside  such  traditions  as  those,  would  surely 
have  abandoned  other  traditions  also. 

Thus  we  may  account  for,  and  become 
reconciled  to,  the  apparent  fact,  that  there 
have  ceased  to  be  any  vital  distinctions 
aftecting  public  government  between  the 
two  main  races  that  now  inhabit  the  Greek 
kingdom.  Indeed,  the  election  of  Prince 
Alfred  affords,  at  least,  a  presumption  of 
this.  The  almost  complete  unanimity  ex- 
hibited on  this  question  shows  that  there 
can  be  no  difference  between  Greeks  and 
Albanians  as  to  the  king  they  most  desire ; 
and  two  nationalities  who  will  agree  on 
this  point,  will  agree  on  most  other  points. 
The  union  cemented  between  them  by  the 
policy  of  the  Turks,  has  survived  the  ac- 
quisition and  realization  of  their  independ- 
ence. 

At  the  same  time  this  fusion  of  the 
Greek  and  Albanian  populations  has  its 
distinct  limits,  which  are  those  of  the 
Greek  kingdom  itself.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Albanians  beyond  the  frontier  were  to 
have  any  share,  like  the  Greeks  beyond 
the  frontier,  in  the  election  of  a  king.  So 
far  the  national  or  Hellenic  principle  ap- 
pears to  survive.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
believe  that  if  the  revolutionary  Greek 
party  were  to  triumph  at  Athens,  and  they 
should  succeed  in  driving  the  Greek  fron- 
tier further  north,  so  as  to  include  the 
Thessaly  and  Epirus  of  classical  history, 
the  Epirots,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
Albanians,  would  be  as  readily  accounted 
Greek  citizens  as  the  Thessalians,  who  are 
Hellenists.  And  no  doubt,  if  that  grande 
idee  were  ever  to  be  realized  which  would 
sweep  away  the  Turkish  empire  and  estab- 
lish a  Greek  empire  in  its  place,  Greeks 
and  Albanians  would  be  admitted  into  it 
on  nominally  equal  terms.    But  as  the 
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Greek  kingdom  stands,  we  must  regard 
its  whole  population  as  practically  Hel- 
lenic, the  minority  being  absorbed  into, 
though  only  in  a  political  sense  fused  with, 
the  majority,  "let  in  applying  this  view 
to  the  Albanians  within  the  kingdom,  we 
must  be  on  our  guard  against  confounding 
Greeks  and  Albanians  under  the  Turkish 
rule. 

Of  what,  then,  are  the  community  who 
are  thus  constituted,  to  be  held  capable  ? 
Their  development  must  in  the  first  place 
depend  on  tne  alternative,  whether  their 
immediate  future  is  to  be  a  career  of 
domestic  industry  and  peace,  or  of  foreign 
revolutionary  aggression.  When  the  pres- 
ent movement  first  broke  out,  great  doubt 
was  entertained  on  which  alternative  the 
public  mind  in  Greece  would  fall.  But 
the  subsequent  attitude  of  the  people  has 
tended  very  materially  to  dissipate  the 
apprehension  that  seemed  at  first  well 
grounded.  It  is  clear  that  in  Greece 
Russia  has  no  partisans;  and  where  she 
has  none,  no  spirit  of  intrigue  or  aggres- 
sion is  likely  to  prevail. 

The  whole  work  of  the  Bavarian  dynas- 
ty requires  to  be  undone  in  a  more  detail- 
ed and  comprehensive  manner  than  many 
people  are  apt  to  imagine.  That  regime 
was  conspicuous  for  an  extravagance,  in- 
dolence, apathy,  and  stupidity,  that  do  not 
combine  to  be  true  of  any  other  European 
Government  that  we  can  call  to  mind. 
The  rivets  which  it  imposed  on  the  peo- 
ple, partly  from  intrigue,  partly  through 
despotism,  partly  out  of  rapacity,  and 
partly  by  shqer  incapacity  to  rule,  have 
together  reduced  the  country  to  a  position 
from  which  it  can  not  rise  without  a  total 
revolution  in  its  laws  and  political  consti- 
tution. Greece  requires  constitutional 
reform,  agricultural  reform,  municipal  re- 
form, and  financial  reform,  at  the  very 
outset.  In  order  to  point  out  the  condi- 
tions of  a  prosperous  Greek  future,  it  may 
be  well  to  glance  successively  at  the  mon- 
strosities of  the  Constitution  of  the  coun- 
try, as  the  Bavarian  left  them,  and  as  at 
present  they  still  remain. 

The  object  of  Otho  and  his  advisers  was 
to  centralize  all  power  at  Athens,  and  to 
deposit  the  whole  of  that  centralized 
power  with  the  Court.  The  authority  of 
Parliament  was  reduced  in  practice  to  a 
shadow,  and  the  local  jurisdictions  weie 
suppressed  even  in  form.  A  complee 
centralization  was  thus  the  keystone  of 
the  Bavarian  policy.    For  this  Greece  waa 
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not  ripe ;  nor  is  she  ripe  for  it  now.  Cen- 
tralization ought  to  be  simply  the  natural 
and  necessary  result  of  a  high  state  of 
social  development,  and  a  complete  system 
of  communications  between  the  capital, 
which  then  assumes  the  whole  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  and  the  provinces 
which  it  rules.  But  in  a  country  in  which 
there  are  no  roads,  real  centralization 
is  impossible.  In  such  a  case  it  merely 
implies  that  distant  provinces  go  practi- 
cally without  any  Government  at  all. 
There  were  no  means  of  making  the  will 
of  the  Government  respected  in  distant 
provinces,  such  as  Acarnania  or  Elis. 
There  were  no  means  of  putting  down 
brigandage  in  any  province  of  the  king- 
dom, because  authority  without  roads 
could  not  be  maintained  from  the  capital, 
and  because  local  authority  was  extin- 
guished. These  were  two  immediate  re- 
sults of  the  centralization  of  Otho. 

The  counterpart  of  this  centralizing  of 
authority  at  Athens  was  the  sweeping 
away  of  the  old  municipal  jurisdictions. 
To  these  the  Greeks  were  much  attached, 
and  they  were  essential  to  the  effective 
government  of  such  a  country.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  Greeks  enjoyed 
under  the  Turkish  rule  municipal  privi- 
leges to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
Turkish  polity  has  always  been  self-gov- 
erning in  respect  of  local  interests.  There 
is  as  much  popular  election  in  a  Turkish 
village  as  at  an  English  vestry.  Under 
the  Turkish  rule  in  Greece,  the  bishops 
became,  as  it  were,  the  civil  prefects  m 
their  own  districts,  while  (as  in  France)  a 
coordinate  authority  rested  with  the  com- 
mandants of  the  military  divisions  of  the 
country.  These  municipalities  were  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  lungs  of  the  country.  They 
were,  under  Turkish  rule,  the  only  remaining 
seats  of  Greek  liberty  ;  and  they  possessed 
considerable  revenues,  which  were  applied 
to  objects  of  general  improvement.  It  is 
due  to  the  Bavarian  Government  to  ac- 
knowledge that  Capodistria  led  the  way 
to  the  spoliation  or  these  municipalities. 
But  they  completed  the  ruthless  work. 
They  reduced  them  to  a  mere  centralized 
organization  of  communes,  and  reserved 
all  but  the  very  lowest  offices  among  them 
for  nomination  by  the  Crown. 

The  Bavarian  legislators  were  exempt, 
by  reason  of  their  very  stupiditv,  from  the 
charge  of  originality  in  blundering,  unless, 
indeed,  the  expedient  upon  which  they  hit 
were  one  that  was  singularly  coarse  and  I 


rapacious.  They  brought  with  them  their 
own  Bavarian  notions  of  government,  and 
when  these  failed  them  they  declined  on 
Turkish  precedents  and  Capodistrian  pre- 
cedents, oscillating  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  finding  out  nothing  for  themselves. 

Early  in  the  reign  ot  Otho,  the  Govern- 
ment issued  an  order,  deliberately  appro- 
priating to  themselves  all  the  pasture-lands 
of  the  country,  recklessly  ejecting  the 
existing  proprietors  from  the  ownership, 
or  fee-simple  as  we  should  say,  of  the  soil. 
By  these  means  they  hoped  to  derive  an 
Oriental  land  revenue  out  of  the  agricul- 
turists, in  addition  to  the  ordinary  tax. 
The  opposition,  however,  which  this  law 
encountered,  necessitated  its  repeal  The 
story  of  the  salt  monopoly  is  akin  to  it. 
The  Government,  adopting  this  wretched 
German  and  Italian  usage,  forced  the 
owners  of  salt-works  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  to  close  their  establishments,  in 
order  to  extract  the  exclusive  profits  of 
their  own.  But  owing  to  the  want  of 
roads,  the  salt  could  not  be  got  into  the 
interior  ;  the  sheep  died  of  diseases  caused, 
or  rendered  incnrable,  by  the  want  of  it ; 
and  the  farmers  in  very  many  cases  were 
ruined.  Such  was  the  fiscal  character  of 
the  Bavarian  rule.  It  was  no  matter  what 
interests  were  sacrificed,  what  impolicy 
accepted,  in  order  to  gain  money,  which, 
when  procured,  was  chiefly  lavished  on 
the  extravagances  of  the  Court.  Bat  the 
attempts  broke  down  in  both  instances ; 
the  salt  monopoly,  like  the  public  property 
in  pasture-lands,  was  revoked. 

So  long  as  the  Government  flourished 
in  the  narrow  sense  in  which  government 
was  understood — that  is,  so  long  as  the 
Court  had  all  the  power  and  much  of  the 
money  of  the  country — it  cared  not  what 
became  of  the  nation.  It  held,  apparently, 
that  the  people  were  only  made  to  be  taxed 
and  commanded.  To  the  lawlessness  and 
brigandage  that  prevailed  it  was  wholly  in- 
different. This  brigandage  was  originally 
brought  about  much,  as  Macaulay  tells  us 
in  his  posthumous  volume,  that  brigandage 
was  produced  in  England  after  the  peace  of 
Utrecht.  The  irregular  troops  were  sud- 
denly disbanded  without  any  precaution 
being  taken  for  their  obtaining  legitimate 
livelihoods,  and  even  without  graduating 
the  measure.  These  men  were  simply 
transformed  from  an  irregular  army  <5f 
soldiers  into  an  irregular  army  of  bandits. 
It  is  false,  therefore,  for  the  apologists  of 
the  late  Greek  Government  to  Bay,  that 
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the  banditti  which  have  unsettled  the 
country  for  so  long  a  period  were  the  re- 
sult of  the  war  of  independence.  Before 
that  war  openly  began  a  banditti  existed, 
no  doubt ;  and  when  it  did  break  out,  this 
banditti,  who  had  been  from  the  first  mal- 
contents as  well  as  marauders,  were  in 
^rcat  measure  drawn  into  the  rebel  irre- 
gular  army.  When  in  turn  these  irregu- 
lars were  suppressed,  they  naturally  return- 
ed to  their  original  vocation.  But  the 
Bavarian  Government  was  to  blame,  not 
merely  for  its  original  fault  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  heedlessly  threw  those  men 
back  on  a  life  of  brigandage,  but  for  the 
apathy  with  which  it  afterward  contem- 
plated their  excesses.  It  made  no  effort 
to  provide  for  the  security  either  of  person 
or  property.  It  discharged  no  single 
function  the  performance  of  which  sup- 
plies a  test  that  it  is  alive  to  its  public 
responsibilities.  It  was  even  suspected, 
and  not  without  reason,  of  being  in  collu- 
sion with  these  brigands  to  keep  down  the 
civil  population  when  it  ceased,  and  de- 
servedly so,  to  place  any  reliance  on  the 
fidelity  of  the  national  army. 

These  few  pages  will  supply  a  very  im- 
perfect sketch  of  the  leading  features  of 
the  Government  of  Otho ;  but  they  may, 
perhaps,  serve  generally  to  account  for  the 
collapse  of  the  Greek  kingdom  under  his 
reign.  We  may  deduce  from  them,  how- 
ever, the  leading  reforms  of  which  Greece 
now  stands  in  need.  In  the  first  place  she 
must  undergo  constitutional  reform.  De- 
centralization must  set  in.  Local  self- 
government  must  be  restored  in  a  great 
measure ;  and  it  must  be  made  applicable 
to  rural  districts,  as  well  as  to  the  chief 
cities.  At  Athens  the  civil  list  must  be 
rigorously  cut  down.  The  Senate  must 
be  selected  from  a  better  social  class,  it 
having  been  under  Otho  the  most  ignorant 
and  cringing  institution  in  Europe.  The 
House  of  Representatives  must  possess  a 
real  hold  over  the  public  expenditure,  must 
audit  the  public  accounts  in  detail,  and 
vote  the  aggregate  of  the  charges  of  the 
state.  The  revenues  of  the  municipalities 
must  be  placed  out  of  the  grasp  of  Minis- 
ters, and  should  only  be  diverted  for  the 
furtherance  of  material  reforms. 

It  appears  that  the  revenue  of  Greece  is 
more  than  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling  a  year.  It  has  varied  consider- 
ably during  successive  years ;  but  the 
average  of  recent  years  appears  to  fall 
above  that  amount.     Assuming  the  Greek 


kingdom  to  number  a  million,  the  rate  of 
taxation  is  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  shillings 
a  head.  This  is  more  than  one  third  of 
the  taxation  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1850,  the  period  of  its  lowest  amount  in 
our  day.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  the 
country  can  not  require  such  a  revenue  as 
that,  at  any  rate  if  it  does  not  mean  to 
pay  its  debts.  Centralization  has,  of 
course,  increased  its  civil  expenditure ;  but 
as  decentralization  must  now  bo  the  order 
of  the  day,  until  communications  are 
greatly  developed,  the  civil  expenditure 
may  be  largely  reduced. 

One  expensive  and  comparatively  legiti- 
mate item  in  the  public  expenditure  of 
Greece  is  the  army.  It  consists  of  nearly 
ten  thousand  men ;  in  precise  numbers 
about  ninety-seven  hundred  and  fifty.  This 
is  in  a  ratio  of  one  per  cent  on  the  popula- 
tion ;  a  ratio  not  very  inferior  to  that 
adopted  by  the  great  military  monarchies 
of  the  Continent.  But  it  is  obvious,  as 
we  have  already  said,  that  Greece  is  a 
country  which  requires  no  army,  or  next 
to  none ;  she  is  protected  by  England, 
France,  and  Russia,  from  attack  from 
without.  That  guarantee  would  afford  in 
itself  a  complete  security  from  attack  by 
Turkey,  even  if  it  were  within  the  scope  of 
Turkish  policy  to  attempt  any  scheme  so 
abortive  as  the  reclamation  of  her  lost 
dependencies.  Besides,  it  is  impossible 
that  Greece  could  hold  her  own  with  any 
army  she  could  command  against  the 
attack  of  a  considerable  Power;  and  her 
reliance,  even  in  such  an  impossible  event 
as  this,  would  be  at  last  on  the  Protectorate 
which  established  her  independence.  The 
only  force,  therefore,  which  the  Greek 
Government  can  require,  is  just  such  an 
allowance  beyond  the  limits  of  a  police 
force  as  would  suffice  to  repel  some  con- 
tingent and  improbable  Albanian  depreda- 
tion upon  its  northern  frontier.  For  this, 
purpose  an  organized  and  regular  force  of 
one  in  a  hundred  to  the  population  be- 
comes an  absurdity. 

The  reason  which  led  Kinsr  Otho  to 
maintain  ten  thousand  men  probably  was 
that  he  made  himself  a  tool  of  the  Russian 
Government ;  and  Russia  wished  him  to 
be  ever  in  readiness  to  support  the  demon- 
strations of  the  Albanians  against  the  au- 
thority  of  the  Porte.  We  may  therefore 
expect  that  the  Greek  reformers  who  shall 
be  in  the  councils  of  the  new  King,  will 
reduce  the  army  by  at  least  one  half  of  its 
present  amount.    This  measure  is  dictated 
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by  a  sense  of  the  inutility  of  the  force  in 
its  present  proportions,  by  economy,  and 
by  the  interest  of  the  Government  itself  in 
its  own  safety ;  but  in  doing  this  the  new 
regime  must  act  gradually,  and  take  care 
to  provide  the  disbanded  soldiers  with  a 
means  of  livelihood  which  shall  preclude 
them  from  falling  back  on  predatory  pur- 
suits. 

It  may  be  said,  no  doubt,  that  an  army 
is  required  as  a  police  force,  that  it  is  es- 
sential to  keeping  the  brigands  in  subjec- 
tion ;  but  we  believe  that  well-informed 
residents  in  Greece  have  good  reason  to 
suspect  the  collusion  of  the  military  with 
the  banditti.  A  return  to  good  govern- 
ment, with  the  incentives  winch  it  naturally 
offers  to  a  return  to  honest  callings,  pre- 
sents, in  our  judgment,  a  surer  hope  of  the 
decline  of  brigandage  than  the  repress- 
ive influence  of  the  military.  The  history 
of  the  settlement  of  Greek  independence 
affords  some  illustration  of  this  view. 
During  the  long -continued  war,  piracy 
became  general  in  the  Archipelago ;  but 
as  soon  as  peace  was  reestablished,  the 
pirate  captains,  who  had  become  rich  from 
their  unlawful  prizes,  found  a  more  profit- 
able occupation  in  commerce.  We  might 
point  to  many  considerable  Greek  mer- 
chants, in  the  principal  ports  of  Asia 
Minor,  whose  fathers  arc  reputed  to  have 
been  pirates  in  the  war  of  independence. 

Closely  connected  with  the  question  of 
the  army  and  the  banditti,  is  that  of  mate- 
rial reforms.  We  look  upon  this  as  one 
of  the  most  important  considerations  in 
the  future  of  Greece.  The  country  is 
nearly  without  roads.  While  this  remains 
the  case  there  can  be  no  agricultural  pros- 
perity, nor  can  there  be  any  suppression  of 
the  present  banditti,  let  the  military  be  as 
numerous  and  diligent  as  they  may.  With- 
out roads  a  Government  has  no  possible 
means  of  tracking  and  assailing  large  fra- 
ternities of  bandits,  whose  advantage  over 
it  in  that  case  becomes  insuperable.  This 
consideration  presents  in  itself  a  sufficient 
inducement  for  road-making ;  but  it  is,  of 
course,  only  an  auxiliary  motive.  Roads 
are  the  imperious  demand  of  the  whole 
rural  population.  It  is  no  use  cultivating 
for  exportation  in  the  interior  of  a  country 
from  whence  the  cost  of  transit  to  the 
coast  may  increase  the  original  expense  of 
production  by  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent.  In 
Greece  the  same  want  of  roads  prevails  as 
in  Turkey,  and  this  is  the  bane  of  both 
countries.    Many  of  the  Greek  valleys  are 


eminently  fertile.  As  a  rule,  the  soil  of 
independent  Greece  is  not  so  rich  as  that 
of  Thessaly,  beyond  its  frontier;  but  even 
within  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  productiveness.  Boeotia, 
for  example,  is  as  fertile  as  Attica  is  arid. 
That  the  average  condition  of  the  soil  is 
good  enough  to  render  roads  incalculably 
remunerative  to  the  country,  there  can  be 
no  sort  of  doubt.  Roads,  then,  would  in- 
crease beyond  comparison  the  production 
and  trade  of  the  interior.  They  would 
also  in  themselves  bring  about  at  any  rate 
a  decline  of  brigandage.  Indirectly,  they 
might  even  extinguish  it  by  holding  out 
greater  incentives  in  the  direction  of  hon- 
est industry. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  practical  ques- 
tion, How  are  these  roads  to  be  made? 
The  immediate  answer  is,  By  means  of 
public  money.  But  how,  again,  is  the 
public  money  to  be  acquired  ?  We  be- 
lieve that  dishonest  antecedents  are  no 
positive  bar  to  the  contraction  of  fresh 
loans,  where  there  is  a  fair  security  to  be 
obtained.  The  public  debt  of  Greece 
amounts  to  a  sum  of  about  two  million 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  due  imme- 
diately to  private  bondholders,  independ- 
ently of  the  arrears  accruing  upon  them. 
Its  public  debt  to  the  three  Protecting 
Powers,  on  account  of  a  further  loan  guar- 
anteed by  them,  and  of  which  its  perpetual 
defalcation  has  compelled  them  to  pay  the 
interest,  amounts  to  a  sum  hardly  less 
than  the  above ;  but  there  are  no  published 
means  of  ascertaining  the  amounts  thus 
due  from  Greece  to  its  protectors. 

Meanwhile  the  ecclesiastical  and  educa- 
tional position  of  the  country  admits  ot 
corresponding  improvements  by  easier 
means.  The  Government  of  Otho,  in  its 
early  years,  suppressed  the  monastic  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  almost  entirely. 
The  nearly  incredible  number  of  four  hun- 
dred monasteries  was  dissolved.  Many 
of  these  had  fallen  into  decay  during  the 
war  of  independence;  monks  had  often 
turned  soldiers ;  and  the  temper  of  the 
country  was  adverse  to  monachism.  Bat 
the  lands  attaching  to  the  monasteries 
were  immediately  swallowed  up  by  the 
Crowu.  Had  the  revenues  they  yielded 
been  applied  to  the  promotion  of  secular 
education,  an  immense  advantage  would 
have  resulted,  by  this  time,  to  the  social 
condition  of  the  lower  classes.  It  wOl  be 
for  the  new  Government,  if  it  turn  out  to 
be  what  it  should  be,  to  ascertain  what 
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yet  remains  of  these  secularized  revenues 
of  the  regular  orders,  and  to  make  the  best 
practicable  use  of  them  in  the  cognate  in- 
terest of  popular  education.  The  Greek 
National  Church,  with  all  the  pecuniary 
losses  it  has  sustained,  occupies  a  very 
superior  position  to  the  Eastern  Church 
in  Turkey,  where  systematized  education 
for  the  priesthood  appears  to  be  a  thing 
almost  unknown.  The  provision  for  the 
religious  education  of  the  Greek  public 
being  thus  better  than  in  proportion  to 
the  general  shortcomings  of  the  country, 
one  of  the  first  objects  in  the  new  order  of 
things  should  be  to  insure  the  growth  of 
secular  education. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  are  led  to 
think  that  good  government  only  is  want- 
ing to  render  the  Greek  future  prosperous. 
The  people  have  never  possessed  leaders 
worthy  of  them.  They  were  preeminently 
a  nation  to  shape  social  progress  from  indi- 
vidual elevation.  They  required  not  only 
a  free  Government,  but  a  Government 
administered  by  intelligent  statesmen. 
They  have  enjoyed  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other ;  nor  is  it  a  demerit  of  theirs  that 
they  have  failed  in  both  these  conditions 


of  prosperity.  On  a  deliberate  review  of 
the  past  thirty  years,  we  are  led  to  ab- 
solve the  people  themselves  from  the  bulk 
of  the  blame  attached  to  the  national  ca- 
reer. We  trace  in  their  history  under 
Otho  circumstances,  such  as  we  have  indi- 
cated, which  justify  the  belief  that  under 
another  Government,  their  career  would 
have  been  essentially  different.  It  is  not 
too  much,  therefore,  under  altered  exter- 
nal circumstances,  to  look  for  a  corre- 
sponding change  in  the  inner  life  of  the 
people. 

It  is  now  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  succession  to  the  throne  should  be 
promptly  settled.  Already  there  is  a  dis- 
position to  fall  back  upon  a  republican 
polity,  if  Greece  and  her  protectors  do  not 
soon  agree  upon  the  choice  of  a  king.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  Greek  people  are 
at  present  worthy  enough  of  their  ances- 
tors to  be  intrusted  with  pure  self-govern- 
ment. We  would,  therefore,  entreat  the 
Protecting  Powers  to  complete  their  un- 
derstanding with  the  National  Assembly 
before  any  formal  declaration  of  a  republic 
shall  bring  them  into  collision  with  one 
another. 


From    Ch&mberi'i    Journal. 
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While  civil  strife  still  rages  beyond 
the  Atlantic,  and  Greece  is  looking  about 
for  an  honest  and  capable  king,  and  Eng- 
land, out  of  the  abundance  of  her  warm- 
hearted charity,  is  warding  off  famine 
from  tens  of  thousands  of  destitute  cotton- 
spinners,  our  metropolitan  palaeontologists 
have  been  roused  to  excitement  by  the 
newly-discovered  fossil  which  is  now  de- 
posited in  the  British  Museum.  The 
Archeopteryx  macrums,  or  ancient,  lone- 
tailed  bird,  as  Professor  Owen  calls  it,  is 
certainly  a  very  remarkable  fossil.    As  a 


bird,  its  anatomy  is  peculiar  and  unpre- 
cedented, and  its  feathers  are  the  first 
ever  discovered  in  a  fossil  state.  It  was 
found,  too,  in  a  geological  formation  much 
below  that  which  has  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered the  lowest  bird-bearing  stratum — 
keeping  out  of  view  the  old  red  sandstone 
with  its  curious  footmarks.  In  the  read- 
ing of  his  paper  at  the  opening  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Society,  Professor  Owen  gave 
a  full  description  of  the  interesting  speci- 
men, and  expressed  his  entire  conviction 
as  to  its  having  originally  been  a  bird  ca- 
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pable  of  sustained  flight.  The  length  of 
the  tail  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact, 
that  it  has  twenty  vertebnc,  which  must 
in  the  living  state  have  presented  a  re- 
markable appearance,  as  each  one  was  fur- 
nished with  a  pair  of  spreading  feathers. 
The  fossil  was  found  at  Solenhofen,  in  Ba- 
varia, in  the  quarry  which  has  been 
worked  for  many  years  to  get  out  slabs  of 
*tone  for  lithographers;  and  fortunately 
the  upper  and  lower  slabs,  between  which 
it  was  imbedded,  have  been  preserved  un- 
broken. 

To  secure  this  important  fossil,  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  were 
compelled  to  purchase  the  entire  collection 
to  which  it  belonged,  the  price  being  four 
hundred  pounds.  But  as  the  collection 
includes  more  than  a  hundred  first-rate 
specimens,  the  cost  can  not  be  considered 
excessive.  Among  them  is  one  containing 
the  tail  and  1  kind-leg  of  a  pterodactyle, 
which  presents  itself  as  a  happy  illustration 
of  the  difference  between  the  archeopteryx 
and  a  reptile.  In  leaving  this  subject  for 
the  present,  we  take  the  opportunity  to 
notice  the  perfection  writh  which  objects 
of  natural  history  can  now  be  represented 
by  certain  artists.  At  the  reading  of  Pro- 
fessor Owen's  paper,  Wolfe's  drawings  of 
some  of  the  fossil  feathers  were  handed 
round,  which  are  such  perfect  copies  of 
the  originals,  that,  even  on  close  examina- 
tion, it  is  scarcely  possible  to  detect  any 
difference  between  them. 

The  question  of  fossil  human  remains 
has  acquired  a  little  fresh  interest  from 
the  exploration  made  in  a  cave  at  Engi- 
houl,  in  the  province  of  Liege,  by  M. 
Malaise,  of  which  a  notice  appears  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  Brussels.  With  a  view  to  test 
the  discoveries  of  Schmerling,  made  in  the 
same  province,  M.  Malaise  explored  the 
cave  above  mentioned,  and  discovered 
portions  of  lower  jaws  and  fragments  of 
skulls,  all  human,  under  a  layer  of  stalag- 
mite of  from  two  to  three  centimeters 
thick,  which  in  turn  was  covered  by  a  bed 
of  porous  and  pebbly  silt,  accumulated  to 
a  thickness  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  centime- 
ters. With  this  silt  were  mingled  bones 
of  the  cavern-bear,  of  pachyderms,  and 
ruminants ;  and  as  it  showed  no  trace  of 
ever  having  been  disturbed,  the  conclu- 
sion is  that  the  human  bones  are  older 
than  those  of  the  quadrupeds.  The  sub- 
ject has  been  ably  discussed  bv  the  Bel- 
gian geologists ;  and  as  geologists  in  all 


parts  of  the  world  are  keenly  watching 
for  fresh  evidence,  we  may  regard  the 
question  as  likely  to  become  more  and 
more  interesting. 

St.  Andrew's  Day,  as  usual,  has 
brought  round  the  anniversary  of  the 
Royal  Society.  General  Sabine  delivered 
an  interesting  address,  and  gave  away  the 
medals  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  coucerned. 
Mr.  Graham,  Master  of  the  Mint,  got  the 
Copley  medal  in  recognition  of  his  valua- 
ble contributions  to  chemical  science ; 
among  which,  his  method  of  analysis  by 
liquid  diffusion  is  pregnant  with  results  of 
the  highest  importance.  The  Runiford 
medal  was  awarded  to  Professor  Kirch- 
hoff,  of  Heidelberg,  for  his  well-known 
discoveries  and  researches  in  spectrum 
analysis,  which  have  been  mentioned 
from  time  to  time  in  this  journal.  This 
medal  carries  with  it  a  considerable  snm 
in  money ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
the  Royal  Society  recognizes  foreign  as 
well  as  native  merit.  An  eminent  Irish 
astronomer,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robinson  of 
Armagh,  got  the  royal  medal,  for  his  as- 
tronomical labors,  which  have  been  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena 
of  the  preseut  day  is  the  introduction  of 
the  highest  achievements  of  art  and  civil- 
ization into  the  waste  places  of  the  earth; 
as,  for  example,  a  railway  and  telegraph 
across  the  Egyptian  desert,  along  the 
dreary  shores  of  Newfoundland,  and  other 
places.  The  wires  are  now  making  an- 
other stride,  across  North-eastern  Europe, 
for  the  Russian  Government,  desirous  of 
speedy  communications  with  China  and 
their  settlements  on  the  Amur,  have  al- 
ready carried  the  wires  as  far  as  Tomsk, 
in  Siberia,  whence  they  will  be  extended 
to  Irkutsk  in  the  course  of  next  year,  and 
onward  to  the  furthest  Russian  station  on 
the  frontier,  Kiatcha.  From  the  latter 
place,  the  messages  will  be  sent  on  to 
Pekin  by  the  couriers  who  convey  the  of- 
ficial correspondence  of  the  Government, 
until  the  time  comes  when  the  wires  shall 
be  stretched  all  the  way  to  Pekin.  Among 
the  news  from  India,  we  find  that  the  in- 
troduction of  the  tallow-tree  (StiUingia 
sebifera)  from  China  has  proved  success- 
ful. Plantations  of  the  tree  are  now 
growing  in  the  Punjaub  and  North-west- 
ern Provinces,  and  we  may  expect,  in 
course  of  time,  that  tallow  and  oil  in  huge 
quantities  will    be    extracted  from    the 
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seeds,  as  is  extensively  done  by  the 
Chinese.  The  leaves,  moreover,  are  said 
to  yield  a  black  dye.  It  is  shown,  too, 
that  in  the  Australian  colony  of  Victoria 
there  are  numerous  useful  plants  from 
which  oil  may  be  derived  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  become  profitable  as  an  arti- 
cle of  commerce. 

A  line  of  ocean-steamers  is  to  run  from 
Marseille  to  Shanghai  in  competition  with 
the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company, 
(who,  by  the  way,  possess  a  fleet  com- 
prising eighty  thousand  tons.)  We  hear 
too,  that  the  French  Government  are 
about  to  make  fresh  attempts  to  open 
trade  with  the  interior  of  Africa ;  by  way 
of  Algiers,  and  by  steamers  which  are  to 
ascend  the  Niger.  This  is  satisfactory  in- 
telligence ;  as,  by  the  extension  of  trade, 
there  will  ensue  a  widening  and  rectifica- 
tion of  our  geographical  knowledge.  We 
notice,  with  respect  to  Africa,  that  a  ru- 
mor of  Dr.  Vogel  being  still  alive,  but 
held  a  close  prisoner,  is  current.  We 
trust  the  endeavors  making  to  verify  the 
fact  will  be  rewarded  by  the  restoration 
of  the  enterprising  traveler  to  his  friends. 
Another  commercial  project  is  worth  a 
passing  notice:  the  National  Club  of 
Montevideo  are  exerting  themselves  earn- 
estly to  open  a  trade  with  England  for 
the  preserved  beef,  of  which  such  pro- 
digious quantities  are  produced  and  wast- 
ed on  the  Pampas.  If  the  article  should 
only  prove  to  be  palatable,  Europe  will 
perhaps  become  a  large  customer. 

Late  news  from  the  East  tells  that  the 
French  are  pushing  their  way  up  the  Cam? 
bodia  River.  We  shall  perhaps  meet  them 
some  day  on  the  confines  of  Burmah.  The 
Greeks,  amid  political  excitement,  are 
talking  of  cutting  a  ship-canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth.  It  would  be  a  great 
commercial  benefit,  and  would  shorten  by 
more  than  half  the  voyage  from  the  Ionian 
Islands  to  the  JEgesm  Sea.  Other  geo- 
graphical facts  of  unusual  interest  may  be 
found  in  the  last  published  Proceedings 
of  the  Geographical  Society :  Sir  R.  Al- 
cock's  narrative  of  his  journey  in  Japan, 
Mr.  Kelly's  account  of  British  Columbia, 
and  Consul  Burton's  ascent  of  the  Came- 
roons,  mountains  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa. 

Among  noticeable  books  recently  pub- 
lished, we  are  glad  to  see  a  fourth  edition 
of  Mr.  W.  R.  Grove's  Correlation  of  the 
Physical  Forces.  Twenty  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  author  delivered  at  the 


London  Institution  the  lecture  which 
formed  the  germ  of  the  work,  and  there  is 
no  more  striking  fact  in  the  history  of 
philosophy  and  science  than  the  subse- 
quent growth  of  the  interesting  subject 
then  treated  of.  We  are  beginning  now 
to  perceive  the  relationship  between  natu- 
ral phenomena,  that  they  are  modifica- 
tions of  one  grand  essential  principle, 
that  heat  is  convertible  into  motion,  and 
motion  into  heat ;  and  from  these  and 
other  conclusions  our  notions  of  nature 
and  science  are  expanded  and  rectified. 
To  all  those  who  desire  a  philosophical 
view  of  the  achievements  of  science  dur- 
ing the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  we 
heartily  recommend  the  Correlation.  An- 
other book  is  The  Earth  and  its  Mechan- 
ism, by  Mr.  Henry  Worms,  a  work  every 
way  remarkable,  being  an  exposition  of 
some  of  the  profoundest  facts  of  philo- 
sophical science  by  an  author  who,  we  be- 
lieve, has  not  completed  his  twenty-fifth 
year.  It  gives  an  account  of  the  various 
proofs  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  with  a 
description  of  the  instruments  by  which 
the  rotation  was  experimentally  demon- 
strated. The  way  in  which  the  subject  is 
treated  exhibits  much  painstaking. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Bond's  Account  of  the  Great 
Comet  o/*1858,  a  large,  handsome  quarto, 
is  worth  notice  as  being  the  completest 
and  most  fully  illustrated  book  that  has 
yet  appeared  on  the  subject.  It  forms  the 
third  volume  of  Annals  of  the  Astronom- 
ical Observatory  of  Harvard  College,  of 
which  establishment  Mr.  Bond  is  Director. 
He  has  well  employed  his  powers  of  obser- 
vation and  description ;  and  if  it  be  true 
that  that  comet  never  before  appeared  at- 
tended by  such  unusual  facilities  for  ob- 
servation, it  is  equally  true  that  no  comet 
was  ever  yet  so  thoroughly  described  and 
depicted.  The  book  contains  fifty-one 
plates,  beginning  with  projections  of  the 
comet's  and  the  earth's  orbit,  followed  by 
views  of  the  comet  in  all  its  stages,  witn 
the  telescope  and  naked  eye,  and  charts  of 
the  outlines  of  the  tail  and  secondary  tail 
and  their  deflections,  and  normal  outlines 
of  the  head  under  different  aspects.  The 
effect  of  the  engravings,  in  nearly  every 
instance,  is  importantly  assisted  by  the 
tint  of  the  paper  on  which  they  are  print- 
ed ;  and  we  can  assure  our  readers  that 
although  Mr.  Bond  writes  for  astronomers, 
they  will  find  much  in  his  book  suitable 
for  general  perusal. 

Dr.  Telephe  Desmartis  of  Bordeaux  has 
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for  some  months  past  been  making  use  of 
a  most  extraordinary  medical  remedy  for 
the  cure  of  certain  diseases,  which  can  not 
fail  to  excite  astonishment  among  those  who 
hear  of  it  for  the  first  time.  Some  account 
of  it  has  been  published  at  Bordeaux  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Systhme  d*  Inoculations 
curatives,  from  which  we  take  a  few  par- 
ticulars. That  one  disease  may  be  cured 
or  prevented  by  inoculation  with  the  virus 
of  another,  is,  as  thousands  of  persons 
know,  not  a  new  idea ;  but  there  is  novel- 
ty in  the  suggestion  that  painful  maladies 
may  be  cured  by  causing  insects  to  sting 
the  part  affected.  This  is  the  practice 
which  Dr.  Desmartis  has  been  applying 
and  which  he  desires  to  extend,  and  as  his 
experiments  on  venomous  inoculation  have 
been  carried  on  for  fifteen  vears,  he  does 
not  speak  without  experience.  They  have 
been  tried  on  plants  as  well  as  animals, 
and  with  similar  results.  He  observed 
that  plants  inoculated  with  the  virus  of 
syphilis  produced  small  cryptogamia  on 
dine  rent  parts  of  their  surface,  and  that  a 
second  inoculation,  not  with  another  ani- 
mal poison,  cleared  the  plants  of  these 
parasitic  growths,  and  of  the  insects  or 
animalcule  which  they  had  attracted.  It 
has  long  been  a  medical  tradition  that 
leprosy  is  curable  by  the  poison  of  certain 
serpents,  and  it  is  well  known  that  poison- 
ous drugs  are  administered  in  medicine,  as 
powerful  alteratives  in  certain  diseases. 
Dr.  Humboldt,  nephew  of  the  late  illustri- 
ous German,  in  his  practice  at  Havana, 
has  ascertained  that  the  poison  of  the 
scorpion  tribe  is  a  remedy  for  yellow 
fever.  He  inoculated  twenty-four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  men  ot  the  milita- 
ry and  naval  garrison ;  six  hundred  and 
seventy-six  afterward  caught  the  fever,  of 
whom  not  more  than  sixteen  died.  A 
distinguished  Frenchman,  M.  de  Gasparin, 
having  heard  of  the  facts  cited  by  Dr. 
Desmartis,  communicated  to  him  a  fact  in 
his  own  experience.  He  had  long  been 
afflicted  with  a  rheumatism,  which  kept 
him  almost  constantly  infirm.  One  day, 
in  picking  up  a  handful  of  weeds  in  his 
garden,  he  was  stung  by  a  wasp  on  the 
wrist.  The  arm  swelled ;  but  the  rheu- 
matic pain  disappeared.  Seeing  this  re- 
sult he  caused  himself  to  be  stung  the 
next  day  along  the  seat  of  pain  in  his  leg, 


and  was  again  delivered  from  suffering, 
and  was  able  to  walk  with  ease.  This 
happened  three  years  ago,  and  every  sub- 
sequent reappearance  of  the  malady  has 
been  cured  by  similar  means ;  and  by  a 
wasp-sting  on  his  neck  an  attack  of  bron- 
chitis was  overcome.  Among  other  in- 
stances mentioned  by  Dr.  Desmartis,  we 
notice  a  hopeless  case  of  cholera  in  a  man, 
and  epileptiform  disease  in  a  child,  both 
cured  by  the  sting  of  a  scorpion ;  and  it 
appears  that  lachrymal  fistula,  and  some 
other  diseases  of  the  eye,  are  curable  by 
the  sting  of  a  wasp  or  bee. 

These  are  curious  facts.  Their  value 
will  perhaps  appear  on  further  discussion. 
Dead  insects  and  live  leeches  have  long 
figured  in  pharmacy ;  but  it  will  be  some- 
thing new  to  have  to  buy  living  hymenop- 
tera,  hemiptera,  or  aptera,  in  which  or- 
ders stinging  insects  are  found,  to  use  as 
medical  remedies.  Yet  after  all,  there 
may  be  nothing  new  in  it ;  for,  as  M.  de 
Gasparin  remarks,  are  we  not  told  that 
Mucianus,  an  important  commander  under 
Vespasian,  used  to  carry  about  with  him 
enveloped  in  a  white  cloth,  a  certain  in- 
sect to  cure  him  of  the  eye-disease,  to 
which  he  was  subject  ? 

A  report  has  been  made  public  bv  the 
medical  practitioners  of  Halifax,  frova 
Scotia,  of  a  remedy  for  the  small-pox, 
which  we  mention  here  with  a  view  to 
elicit  information  as  to  its  accuracy.  The 
remedy  is  described  as  a  plant  of  the  pop- 
py tribe,  known  in  the  colony  as  Indian 
cup,  and  to  botanists  as  Saracenia  pur- 
purea, which  grows  wild  in  Nova  Scotia. 
A  decoction  of  this  plant  will  cure  small- 
pox within  twelve  hours ;  in  the  words  oi 
the  report,  "however  alarming  and  nu- 
merous the  eruptions,  or  confluent  and 
frightful  they  may  be,  the  peculiar  action 
of  the  medicine  is  such  that  very  seldom 
is  a  scar  left  to  tell  the  story  of  the  dis- 
ease. If  either  vaccine  or  variolous  mat- 
ter is  washed  with  the  liquid,  they  are  de- 
prived of  their  contagious  properties.  So 
mild  is  the  medicine  to  the  taste,  that  it 
may  be  largely  mixed  with  tea  and  coffee, 
and  given  to  connoisseurs  in  these  beve- 
rages to  drink,  without  their  being  aware 
of  the  admixture.  It  has  been  successful- 
ly tried  in  the  hospitals  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  its  use  will  be  continued." 
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Another  star  of  the  first  terrestrial 
magnitude  has  fallen.  The  star  has  dis- 
appeared from  these  lower  skies,  but  the 
bright  radiance  which  had  long  illumined 
the  minds  of  men  with  sacred  learning 
still  diffuses  its  celestial  brightness  over 
both  hemispheres.  His  works  follow  him. 
This  great  and  good  man — this  renowned 
savan — this  man  of  toil  and  herculean 
labor  in  the  departments  of  sacred  learn- 
ing— this  able  and  accurate  explorer  of 
Bible-lands,  has  ceased  from  his  labors  and 
gone  to  his  rest  in  heaven  we  can  not 
doubt.  As  a  personal  friend  of  long 
years,  whose  character  and  memory  we 
revere,  we  beg  to  record  this  brief  tribute 
to  his  great  worth  as  a  man,  as  a  Christian 
scholar,  and  as  a  benefactor  to  the  minds, 
hearts,  and  souls  of  men  in  his  direct  and 
reflex  influence  on  the  dearest  interests  of 
the  human  race. 

Rev.  Edward  Robinson,  Professor  of 
Biblical  L  iterature  in  the  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  in  this  city,  died  on  Tuesday 
evening,  January  27th,  in  the  sixty-ninth 
year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Robinson  was  born 
in  Southington,  Connecticut,  in  1794.  He 
entered  Hamilton  College,  in  this  State, 
where  he  graduated  in  1816.  He  was 
next  made  tutor  in  the  college,  when  he 
devoted  himself  assiduously  to  his  duties 
and  the  study  of  Greek.  He  was  married 
in  1818,  but  his  wife  dying,  he  went  to 
Andover  Seminary,  in  1821,  where  he  re- 
sided five  years,  during  which  time  he 
often  took  charge  of  Professor  Stuart's 
classes,  assisted  him  in  several  literary  en- 
terprises, and  received  the  appointment  of 
assistant-instructor  in  the  department  of 
sacred  literature.  In  1826,  he  went  to 
Europe  to  pursue  his  studies,  and  while 
there,  married,  at  Halle,  the  daughter  of 
Professor  Jacob,  a  lady  since  known  in 


literature  as  "  Talvi."  Returning  to  An- 
dover in  1830,  he  was  appointed  Professor 
Extraordinary  in  the  department  in*which 
he  had  previously  served  with  signal  cre- 
dit, and  at  the  same  time  took  charge  of 
the  library  of  the  theological  seminary. 

In  1833  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
Boston.  In  1837  he  received  the  profes- 
sorship in  this  city,  which  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Before  entering  upon 
his  duties,  Professor  Robinson  passed  two 
years  in  Palestine,  examining  the  localities 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  These  in- 
vestigations he  embodied  in  an  elaborate 
work,  entitled  Biblical  Researches  in 
Palestine,  which  was  published  simultane- 
ously in  America,  England,  and  Germany, 
in  three  large  octavo  volumes.  In  1852 
Dr.  Robinson  again  visited  Palestine,  and 
in  1856  he  republished  his  former  work, 
adding  to  it  the  results  of  his  later  tour. 
Last  year  Dr.  Robinson  visited  Europe 
again  for  his  health,  which  had  been  im- 
paired by  his  devotion  to  his  studies.  He 
returned  a  few  months  since,  with  the 
hope  of  a  long  term  of  activity. 

Dr.  Robinson  received  the  degree  of 
D.D.  from  Dartmouth  and  Halle,  and  of 
LL.D.  from  Yale.  Among  his  published 
works  are :  A  Greek  and  English  Lexicon 
of  the  New  Testament,  a  translation  of 
Butmann's  Greek  Grammar,  a  translation 
of  Gesenius's  Hebrew  Lexicon,  and  he 
edited  The  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels, 
Calmet's  Biblical  Dictionary,  the  Biblical 
Repository,  and  others,  most  of  which 
have  passed  through  several  editions.  Dr. 
Robinson  was  a  man  of  very  retired  habits, 
but  he  was  well  known  to  the  best  edu- 
cated men  of  the  country.  He  was  one 
of  the  few  Americans  who  have  attained 
an  established  European  fame  in  the  world 
of  letters  and  scholarship. 
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At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  held  in  London 
lately,  a  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  G.  C. 
Wallich,  on  the  the  question  of  a  Survey 
of  the  Physical  Condition  of  the  Atlantic, 
preliminary  to  the  laying  down  of  another 
electric  cable  connecting  Europe  with 
North-America.  Dr.  Wallich  began  by 
pointing  out  that  both  the  amount  and 
kind  of  information  we  now  possessed  re- 
garding the  deep-sea  bed  of  the  Atlantic 
were  altogether  inadequate  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  oceanic  telegraphy.  Re- 
ferring in  proof  of  -this  to  the  line  of 
soundings  taken  by  Captain  Dayman,  in 
1857,  on  board  her  Majesty's  ship  Cy- 
clops, ho  observed  that  these,  though  as 
perfect  as  circumstances  then  allowed, 
furnished  data  necessarily  incomplete  ;  in- 
asmuch as  only  forty-one  soundings  were 
taken  at  depths  exceeding  two  hundred 
and  fifty  fathoms,  across  an  area  of  thir- 
teen hundred  miles  of  ocean,  leaving  a 
mean  interval  of  thirty-two  miles  between 
each  two  soundings.  Having  assigned 
his  reasons  for  disbelieving  that  the  entire 
central  basin  of  the  Atlantic  is,  as  many 
have  supposed,  a  vast  plateau  unbroken 
by  alternations  of  level  as  great  as  those 
existing  on  land,  he  observed  that  in  the 
intervals  between  the  previous  measure- 
ments of  the  depth  of  the  ocean-bed  some 
of  the  largest  mountain  ranges  might  very 
well  be  included — a  matter  obviously 
most  important,  as  bearing  upon  the  safe 
laying  of  a  telegraphic  cable.  True,  no 
such  submarine  slopes  had  hitherto  been 
detected  in  the  mid-Altantic,  but  the  data 
on  which  it  was  assumed  that  they  did  not 
exist  there,  were,  he  maintained,  purely 
arbitrary.  A  sounding  of  one  hundred 
fathoms  had  been  taken  by  Lieutenant 
Sainthill,  R.X.,  within  about  thirty-two 
miles  of  one  of  three  thousand  fathoms 
taken  by  Captain  Dayman.  Dr.  Wallich 
then  enumerated  the  various  kinds  of  ob- 
servations that  he  thought  essential  to  a 
trustworthy  telegraphic  survey,  among 
which  was  a  method  of  probing  the  de- 
posits of  the  sea-bed,  with  a  view  to  de- 
termine their  geological  character.  He 
exhibited  an    ingenious  instrument    de- 


signed by  him  to  effect  this  object,  beside 
other  new  apparatus  for  raising  specimens 
of  water  from  any  desired  depth,  and  for 
gauging  the  pressure  at  all  depths.  Pass- 
ing to  the  means  requisite  for  carrying 
out  his  survey,  Dr.  Wallich  recommended 
that  the  Government  should  equip  two 
steamships  for  the  work ;  the  great  novelty 
of  his  plan  consisting  in  the  two  vessels 
sailing  in  parallel  courses,  removed  only 
two  miles  from  each  other,  and  the  sound- 
ings being  taken  alternately  on  each  line 
of  the  longitudinal  belt  thus  defined. 
While,  therefore,  there  would  be  an  inter- 
val of  five  miles  at  the  utmost  between 
any  two  soundings  on  the  same  line,  (that 
was,  taken  by  the  same  ship,)  there  would 
be  an  interval  of  only  two  and  a  half  miles 
between  those  on  alternate  lines.  Having 
indicated  how  a  minuter  inspection  of 
doubtful  or  dangerous  areas  might  easily 
be  effected,  he  suggested  that  Captain 
Dayman's  line  of  soundings  should  form, 
as  it  were,  the  base  of  operations,  and  be 
taken  as  the  center  of  the  two-mile  longi- 
tudinal belt  which  he  proposed  to  have 
surveyed.  The  entire  work  might,  he 
thought,  be  finished  in  five  of  six  months. 
Summing  up  the  advantages  of  Ids  plan, 
he  remarked  that  it  would  furnish  no  less 
than  six  hundred  and  forty  reliable  obser- 
tiqns,  extending  across  the  entire  deep 
water  of  the  Atlantic,  and  affording  a 
basis  upon  which  its  whole  sea-bed  might 
ultimately  be  mapped  out.  In  conclusion, 
he  said  the  task  was  unquestionably  ardu- 
ous. Its  execution  might  prove  costly 
and  tedious.  But  there  it  was,  staring  as 
in  the  face  —  a  task  which  we  must  either 
manfully  grapple  with  and  master,  or  leave 
unfulfilled  to  our  successors  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  grandest  international 
project  that  human  sagacity  had  hereto- 
fore suggested.  The  paper  was  listened 
to  with  marked  interest,  and  repeatedly 
applauded.     At  its  close, 

The  President  said  that  Dr.  Wallich 
had  accompanied  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock 
in  his  memorable  explorations,  and  his  pen 
had  enriched  the  scientific  literature  of  the 
country.  That  society  had  seldom  had  a 
paper  placed  before  it  more  directly  con- 
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nected  with  the  highest  objects  of  physical 
geography  than  that  which  had  just  been 
read.  Dr.  Wallich  had  also  exhibited  and 
explained  to  them  the  working  of  his  in- 
genious apparatus  for  not  only  tapping 
the  soft  strata,  but  also  boring  into  the 
rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Whe- 
ther or  not  any  adventurous  body  of  per- 
sons would  lay  down  a  telegraphic  cable 
between  this  country  and  our  North-Am- 
erican kinsfolk,  as  a  nautical  people  it  was 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  we  should 
become  acquainted  wTith  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  great  ocean-bed  between 
the  two  hemispheres.  It  was  to  prevent 
illusory  schemes  from  being  taken  up,  or 
encouraged,  that  the  present  paper  had 
been  submitted  to  them. 

Sir  E.  Belcher,  as  almost  the  senior  sur- 
veying officer  now  in  England,  felt  it  his 
duty  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  project. 
It  was  very  well  as  far  as  concerned  the 
passage  across  the  Irish  Channel ;  but  in 
his  experience  of  searching  for  shoals  even 
within  one  hundred  yards  of  his  own  ship, 
for  six  weeks,  and  fourteen  hours  a  day, 
he  knew  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  rock 
which  did  not  cover  a  much  larger  space 
than  that  occupied  by  the  President's 
chair.  He  therefore  conceived  that  the 
proposed  survey  would  not  only  cost 
the  country  an  immense  sum  of  money, 
and  take  sixty  years  to  conjplete,  but  it 
could  not  be  carried  into  effect.  They  did 
not  want  the  deepest  water  for  the  laying 
of  a  transatlantic  telegraphic  cable.  If 
they  carried  the  line  from  the  Hebrides  or 
the  Orkneys  to  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  so 
on  in  that  direction,  they  would  have  a 
simple  method  of  being  sure  of  what  they 
were  doing.  He  thought  a  cable  might 
be  laid  down  from  spot  to  spot  at  a  very 
trivial  expense,  and  in  that  mode  they  could 
surely  feel  their  way  across  the  ocean. 
He  had  himself  used  a  very  accurate  in- 
strument, not  only  for  sounding  and  ob- 
taining the  bottom,  but  also  for  ascertain- 
ing the  temperature  at  any  exact  depth 
and  bringing  up  the  water.  That  instru- 
ment consisted  of  a  cylinder  within  a  cy- 
linder, made  of  stout  bell-metal ;  and  be- 
tween the  years  1836  and  1847  neither  it 
nor  the  delicate  thermometer  within  it 
showed  the  slightest  derangement.  In 
conclusion,  Sir  Edward  expressed  his  con- 
viction that,  before  sanctioning  any  such 
scheme  as  that  sketched  by  Dr.  Wallich, 
it  would  be  better  to  take  the  opinions  of 


scientific  men  as  to  whether  it  would  not 
be  right  to  have  four  separate  stations  for 
the  telegraph  across  the  Atlantic,  instead 
of  adopting  the  plan  of  crossing  by  one 
long  line. 

Admiral  Elliott  believed  that  if  they 
carried  out  the  survey  proposed  by  Dr. 
Wallich,  and  obtained  the  accurate  infor- 
mation he  desired  as  to  the  ocean-bed, 
they  would  then  be  no  wiser  than  they 
were  now  with  regard  to  the  laying  down 
of  the  electric  cable ;  for  they  could 
not  thread  their  way  across  the  Atlantic, 
as  Dr.  Wallich  suggested,  in  a  manner 
which  would  avoid  the  hollows  and  moun- 
tains that  might  be  found  at  the  bottom. 
Moreover,  he  did  not  think  the  proposed 
scheme  for  sounding  was  at  all  practicable, 
and  he  should  prefer  the  method  recom- 
mended by  Sir  E.  Belcher.  Again,  to  keep 
the  laying  of  the  cable  in  abeyance  until 
such  a  system  of  soundings  could  be  taken 
would  be  most  inexpedient.  Let  them  lay 
down  the  cable  at  once,  and  if  it  lasted 
only  for  two  years  it  would  repay  the  out- 
lay and  confer  a  great  benefit  upon  the 
public.  He  did  not  believe  the  failure  of 
the  last  cable  was  attributable  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  ocean-bed.  It  might  be  ac- 
counted  for  by  various  other  causes.  One 
of  these  was  the  weight  of  the  cable  itself, 
and  another  was  that  it  might  not  have 
been  sufficiently  tested  before  being  put 
on  board  ship.  He  had  great  faith  in  the 
possibility  of  laying  a  light  cable  across 
the  Atlantic,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  es- 
tablish the  communication  between  the 
two  hemispheres,  within  the  next  twelve 
months.  As  the  chairman  of  a  company 
for  laying  down  such  a  cable,  he  should 
regret  any  thing  that  might  destroy  the 
confidence  of  the  public  in  the  feasibility 
of  such  an  undertaking  and  prevent  its 
being  carried  out. 

Professor  Tyndall  believed  that  as  far  as 
the  physical  objects  indicated  in  the  paper 
went,  they  were  not  likely  to  be  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  justify  a  very  great 
outlay.  His  own  reflection  had  brought 
him  to  a  conclusion  on  this  matter  some- 
what in  accordance  with  that  of  Sir  E. 
Belcher  and  Admiral  Elliott.  The  pro- 
posed survey  was  open  to  this  objection, 
that  in  the  five-mile  intervals  between  the 
soundings,  peaks  like  that  of  the  Matter- 
horn  might  possibly  exist  in  the  ocean- 
bed  without  being  discovered. 
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The  American  Presbyterian  and  Theological 
Review. — These  two  quarterlies  wero  united  at 
the  beginning  of  1803  in  one,  under  the  very  able 
editorship  of  Prof.  H.  B.  Smith,  of  the  Union 
Seminary,  and  Rev.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  both  of  whom 
are  well  known  to  the  learned  and  theological 
public,  as  editors  in  years  past. 

The  associate  editors  are  Rev.  Albert  Barnes, 
Kev.  Dr.  Brainerd,  Rev.  John  Jenkins,  of  Phila- 
delphia; Prof.  R.  D.  Hitchcock,  of  the  Union 
Seminary;  Prof.  Condit,  of  Auburn  Seminary;  and 
Prof.  G*orgc  E.  Day,  of  Lino  Theological  Semi- 
nary. With  such  an  array  of  talent,  and  other 
able  writers,  whose  names  are  not  here  enumerat- 
ed, this  Review  is  expected  to  stand  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  any  in  the  world.  The  January 
number  has  appeared,  richly  laden  with  articles 
of  massive  strength  and  thought,  which  will  com- 
mand attention  and  interest.  As  we  are  no  longer 
charged  with  the  interests  of  its  publication,  as 
we  have  been  for  several  years  past,  we  beg  leave 
to  commend  this  united  Review  to  the  attention 
and  patronage  of  all  thinkers,  who  liko  to  put  on 
their  bathing-dresses,  and  wade  or  swim  in  the 
deep  theological  waters  of  important  thought. 

P.S. — Volumes  of  this  able  work,  for  several 
years,  may  be  had,  neatly  bound,  at  the  office  of 
The  Eclectic  Magazine,  and  sent  to  order  to  any 
part  of  the  country. 

The  Stort  of  the  Guard;  A  Chronicle  of  the 
War.  By  Jessie  Benton  Fremont.  Boston : 
Ticknor  k  Fields.     1 863.    Pp.  230. 

This  chronicle  of  the  war  tells  its  own  story.  It 
bears  two  honored  names,  one  a  warrior,  and  the 
other  a  statesman.  Senator  Thomas  H.  Benton, 
who  for  many  years  stood  up  in  colossal  form  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  w.u  the  father  of  the 
authoress.  The  name  of  General  Fremont  is  too 
well  known  to  need  mention.  This  volume  is  sub- 
stantially a  record  of  war  affairs  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  St.  Louis  in  1861.  It  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest by  all  win  study  the  history  of  this  eventful 
war. 

A  Sermon  of  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  on  Tfie  Con- 
ditions of  Peace,  has  awakened  strong  interest  in 
the  subject  as  he  has  presented  it.  A  large  de- 
mum!  fur  it  has  bee  a  made.  It  is  published  in  the 
National  Preacher  for  January  and  February,  fill- 
ing thirty-nine  page3  of  this  double  number.  The 
double  number  is  also  embellished  with  a  fine 
p>rira:-tof  Mr.  Barnes,  which,  with  this  double 
number,  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  postage  paid, 
on  receipt  of  twenty  Jive  cents  at  this  office.  *  The 
National  Preacher  is  only  one  dollar  a  year. 

New  Series  Enlarged.— The  five  volurass  of 
the  new  series  of  National  Preacher  for  1858, 
1850,  18(30,  1861,  1862,  neatly  bound,  each  vol- 
ume having  a  portrait,  wi  1  be  sent  by  mail,  post- 
age paid,  to  auy  address,  on  receipt  of  $1.25  each. 


Remarkable  Wedding. — The  grand  nuptials  of 
the  two  greatest  little  celebrities  of  this  country 
or  age,  were  celebrated  in  all  due  form  and  cere- 
mony at  Grace  Church,  in  this  city,  February 
10th,  at  noon.  The  arrangements  had  been  amply 
made  for  this  remarkable  event  by  the  prince  of 
managers,  P.  T.  Barnum,  E«q.?  the  renowned 
showman,  to  introduce  to  the  curious  pnblio  of 
New- York,  and  all  civilized  lands  besides,  this 
diamond  edition  of  humanity.  The  skies  were 
bright,  and  the  air  balmy  and  mild  for  a  winter's 
day.  The  grcit  and  strong  current  of  living 
beings  aloDg  Broadway  began  to  pause  an  hour 
before  noon.  Ilumanity  began  to  assemble  in 
mass  in  front  of  Grace  Church ;  carriages  of  all 
kind 8  were  turned  aside  into  other  streets;  a 
strong  police  force  preserved  order,  while  the 
numerous  guests,  provided  with  necessary  cards 
of  admission,  entered  the  church,  and  were  assign- 
ed their  seats.  The  church  was  filled  up  to  the 
full  measure  of  comfort.  Tie  organ  pealed  forth 
sweet  music  at  brief  intervals.  At  twelve  precise- 
ly the  officiating  clergyman  entered  the  chancel. 
Soon  after  the  little  celebrities — the  observed  of 
all  observers— moved  up  the  center  aisle,  led  by 
Commodore  Nutt  and  the  miniature  Miss  Warren, 
followed  by  the  renowned  General  Tom  Thumb 
with  Miss  Lavinia  Warren,  who,  a  few  momenta 
after,  was  to  become  Mrs.  General  Tom  Thumb. 
Too  parties  at  once  ascended  the  elevation  in  full 
view,  and  the  nuptial  ceremonies  were  immedi- 
ately commenced,  and  performed  with  all  the  quiet 
solemnity  of  the  Episcopal  marriage-service  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Wiley.  The  words  were  enunciated 
by  the  parties,  after  the  minister,  in  clear,  silvery 
tones,  with  perfect  self-possession.  The  plighted 
ring  was  disposed  of,  and  the  pledges  of  an  vary* 
ing  fidelity  were  exchanged,  when  Dr.  Taylor  pro- 
nounced the  benediction.  Quite  a  number  of  ce- 
lebrities were  present,  among  whom  was  the  brave 
General  Burnside.  A  splendid  carriage  and  four 
horses  re-conveyed  the  party  to  the  Metropolitan 
hotel,  where  a  two-hours  reception  was  given  to 
innumerable  guests.  Thus  ended  this  remarkable 
wedding— curious  for  the  character,  the  size,  form, 
features,  aspects  of  these  well-developed,  yet 
miniature  specimens  of  humanity.  The  whole  is 
a  physiological  curiosity  worthy  of  record— the 
last  diamond  edition  of  humanity  just  published. 
Beautiful  photographs  of  these  great  litUe  per- 
sonages may  be  had  at  Brady's  establishment,  who 
is  always  prompt  to  publish  any  thing  rare  and 
interesting  in  his  line. 

Arrival  of  a  Live  Gorilla  ih  Liverpool. — By 
the  arrival  of  the  African  mail  steamer  Armenian 
at  Liverpool  there  has  been  brought  to  that  port  a 
fine  male  gorilla.  He  appears  quite  docile!  and 
amuses  himself  in  dancing  round  the  room  at  Mr. 
Newby's  (the  naturalist)  and  attempting  to  sew 
pieces  of  blankets  together.  His  skin  is  of  an 
olive  color,  and,  as  he  Is  yet  very  young,  is  only 
slightly  covered  with  hair.    He  is  remarkably  fond 
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of  good  living,  and  appears  to  have  an  especial 
relish  for  beef-steaks,  mutton -chops,  and  fruit. 
Young  Mr.  Gorilla  is  about  three  feet  and  a  half 
in  bight,  very  broad  and  thick  across  the  chest, 
while  his  arms  and  legs  are  long  and  sinewy,  dis- 
playing great  strength.  He  has  a  habit  of  putting 
his  feet  into  any  stray  boots  and  shoes  which  may 
be  lying  about,  and  when  he  is  discovered  in  his 
freaks  he  invariably  runs  for  protection  to  any 
lady  who  may  be  present.  His  face,  unlike  the 
generally  entertained  opinion,  is  not  fierce  or  re- 
pulsive looking,  although  the  jaws  are  both  broad 
and  heavy.  This  is  the  only  live  epecimen  of  the 
gorilla  ever  brought  to  this  country. 

A  TALE  OF  YESTERDAY. 

A  fonder  meeting  could  not  be, 
Their  hearts  were  tuned  to  ecstacv, 
Such  bliss  intense,  on  earth  to  gain, 
Would  well  repay  a  life  of  pain ; 
O  happy  youth  I  O  happy  maid  I 
How  bright  hath  love  the  world  arrayed ; 
How  like  a  dream,  life  glides  away — 
But  His  a  tale  of  yesterday. 

To  part  a  pair  bo  fond,  so  true. 
No  power  of  earth  would  dare  to  do ; 
Twould  melt  a  tyrant  heart  to  tears, 
And  shed  o'er  youth  the  frost  of  years ; 
Yet  think  you  such  a  heavenly  flame, 
Endured  for  years  and  burned  the  same  ? 
Reflect — but  ask  me  not  to  say — 
'Tis  but  a  tale  of  yesterday. 

Perchance  their  eyes  now  turn  aide, 
Perchance  the  is  another's  bride : 
But  yet  in  life  how  could  they  eever, 
Having  vowed  to  love  forever  ? 
Love  in  youth  doth  vow  and  sigh, 
On  the  wind  its  records  die ; 
Faith  may  be  to  falsehood  prey — 
Ah !  'tis  a  tale  of  everyday. 

J.  W.  Thirlwall. 

Serious  Effects  or  Eating  between  Mkals. — 
Among  the  many  slight  causes  of  impaired  diges- 
tion is  to  be  reckoned  the  very  general  disregard 
to  eating  between  meals.  The  powerful  digestion 
of  a  growing  boy  makes  light  of  all  snch  irregu- 
larities ;  but  to  see  adults,  and  often  those  by  no 
means  in  robust  health,  eating  muffins,  buttered 
toast,  or  bread  and  butter,  a  couple  of  hours  after 
a  heavy  dinner,  is  a  distressing  spectacle  to  the 
physiologist.  It  takes  at  least  four  hours  to  digest 
a  dinner ;  during  that  period  the  stomach  should 
be  allowed  to  repose.  A  little  tea,  or  any  other 
liquid,  is  beneficial  rather  than  otherwise,  but 
solid  food  is  a  mere  incumbrance ;  there  is  no  gas- 
tric juice  ready  to  digest  it ;  and  if  any  reader, 
having  at  all  a  delicate  digestion,  will  attend  to 
his  sensations  after  eating  muffins  or  toast  at  tea, 
unless  his  dinner  has  had  time  to  digest,  he  will 
need  no  sentences  of  explanation  to  convince  him 
of  the  serious  error  prevalent  in  English  families 
making  tea  a  meal,  quickly  succeeding  a  substan- 
tial dinner.  Regularity  in  the  hours  of  eating  is 
far  from  necessary ;  but  regularity  of  intervals  is 
of  primary  importance.  It  matters  little  at  what 
hour  you  lunch  or  dine,  provided  you  allow  the 
proper  intervals  to  elapse  between  breakfast  and 
luncheon,  and  between  luncheon  and  dinner.  What 
are  those  intervals  ?    This  is  a  question  each  must 


settle  for  himself.  Much  depends  on  the  amount 
eaten  at  each  meal,  much  also  on  the  rapidity  with 
which  each  person  digests.  Less  than  four  hours 
would  never  be  allowed  after  a  heavy  meal  of 
meat.  Five  hours  is  about  the  average  for  men  in 
active  work.  But  those  who  dine  late — at  six  or 
seven — never  need  food  again  until  breakfast  next 
day,  unless  they  have  been  at  the  theater,  or  danc- 
ing, or  exerting  themselves  in  Parliament,  in  which 
cases  a  light  supper  is  requisite. 

The  Death  of  Friends. — There  is  something 
very  sad  in  the  death  of  friends.  We  seem  to  pro- 
vide for  our  own  mortality,  and  to  make  up  our 
minds  to  die.  We  are  warned  by  sickness,  fever, 
and  ague,  and  sleepless  nights,  and  a  hundred  dull 
infirmities;  but  when  our  friends  pass  away  wo 
lament  them  as  though  we  had  considered  them 
immortal.  It  is  wise — we  suppose  it  is  wise  we 
should  attach  ourselves  to  things  that  are  tran- 
sient ;  else  we  should  say  that  'tis  a  perilous  trust 
when  a  man  ties  his  hopes  to  so  frail  an  object 
as  woman.  They  are  gentle,  so  affectionate,  so 
true  in  sorrow,  so  untiring  ;  but  the  leaf  withers 
not  sooner,  the  tropic  lights  fade  not  more  abrupt- 
ly into  darkness.  They  die  and  are  taken  from 
us,  and  we  weep ;  and  our  friends  tell  us  that  it 
is  not  wise  to  grieve,  for  that  all  which  is  mortal 
perisheth.  They  do  not  know  that  we  grieve  the 
more  because  we  grieve  in  vainl  If  our  grief 
could  briog  back  the  dead,  it  would  be  stormy  and 
loud — we  should  disturb  the  sunny  quiet  of  day— 
we  should  startle  the  dull  night  from  her  repose. 
But  our  hearts  would  not  grieve  as  they  grieve 
now,  when  hope  is  dead  within  us. 

Treatment  or  Love.— Strange  is  it  that  the 
passion  of  love  should  not  be  taken  into  deeper 
consideration  by  our  teachers  and  our  legislators. 
People  educate  and  legislate  as  if  there  were  no 
such  thing  in  the  world ;  but  a<k  the  priest,  ask  the 
physician  ;  let  them  reveal  the  amount  of  moral 
and  physical  results  from  this  one  cause.  Mutt 
love  be  ever  treated  with  profaneness,  as  a  mere 
illusion  ?  or  with  coarseness,  as  a  mere  impulse  ? 
or  with  fear,  as  a  mere  disease  ?  or  with  shame,  as 
a  mere  weakness  ?  or  with  levity,  as  a  mere  acci- 
dent ?  Whereas  it  is  a  great  mystery  and  a  great 
necessity,  lying  at  the  foundation  of  human  exist- 
ence, morality,  and  happiness,  mysterious,  univer- 
sal, inevitable  as  death.  Death  must  come,  and 
love  must  come ;  but  the  state  in  which  they  find 
us — whether  blinded,  astonished,  frightened,  and 
ignorant,  or,  like  reasonable  creatures,  guarded, 
prepared,  and  fit  to  manage  our  own  feelings— 
this  depends  on  ourselves ;  and  for  want  of  self- 
management  and  self-knowledge,  look  at  the  evils 
that  ensue  I — hasty,  improvident,  unsuitable  mar* 
riages ;  repining,  diseased,  or  vicious  celibacy ;  ir- 
retrievable infamy,  cureless  insanity;  the  death 
that  comes  early,  and  the  love  that  comes  late — 
reversing  the  primal  laws  of  our  nature. 

It  is  always  term-time  in  the  court  of  conscience. 

Facts  from  History. — We  are  indebted  to  Bacon 
for  gunpowder,  and  to  Pig  Iron  for  cannon-balls. 

Live  for  the  Li  vino. — When  death  enters  our 
circle  of  friends,  taking  from  us  some  loved  one, 
the  heart  often  repines,  and  in  the  intensity  of 
our  sorrow  we  are  inclined  to  think  there  is  no- 
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thing  left  for  which  to  live — that  life  is  robbed  of 
its  sweet  nees,  and  the  cloud  o?tr*hHdowir>g  us  has 
no  " silver  liuiog."  But  there  are  others  left  who 
claim  our  love  aud  care ;  ami  while  we  mourn  for 
the  sweet  companionship  of  those  who  have  gone 
from  us  to  return  no  more,  and  cherish  their 
memory  with  a  holy  reverence,  should  we  not  re- 
member ilio?e  yet  spared  to  us?  Should  we  not 
live  for  the  living  ? 

The  Beauty  of  ▲  Blush. — Goethe  was  in  com- 
pany with  a  mother  and  a  daughter,  when  the 
latter,  being  reproved  for  some  faults,  blushed  and 
burst  into  tear^.  He  said :  "  How  beautiful  your 
reproach  has  made  your  daughter!  The  cnu^on 
hue  and  those  silvery  tears  become  her  belter 
than  any  ornument  of  gold  und  pearls.  Thefe 
may  be  hung  on  the  neck  of  any  woman,  but  those 
are  never  seen  disconnected  with  moral  purity.  A 
full-blown  rose,  besprinkled  with  the  purest  dew, 
is  not  so  beautiful  as  this  child  blushing  beneath 
her  parent's  displeasure  nnd  thedding  tears  of  sor- 
row for  her  fault.  A  blush  is  the  tign  which  na- 
ture hangs  out  to  show  where  chastity  and  honor 
dwell* 

Strange  Musical  Instrument. — In  Paris  there 
is  now  exhibiting  an  instrument  which  is  really  a 
curiosity.  It  imitates  the  tound  of  the  human 
voice — particularly  the  higher  nous — almost  to 
perfection.  It  was  invented  by  Hc-rr  Faber,  for- 
merly a  German  professor  of  mathematics.  The 
instrument  has  the  external  appearance  of  a  wo- 
man suited;  it  is  constructed  oceonJing  to  the 
physiological  principle  of  the  larynx,  which  is 
represeu  ed  by  an  inuia  rubber  tube  ;  the  voice 
has  a  range  <  f  two  octave;*,  und  sings  any  given 
tune,  with  the  tone  and  force  of  a  tVmale  voice; 
the  form  of  the  figure  is  rather  defective,  from  the 
poverty  of  the  inventor. 

The  Exhibition.  —  As  compared  with  former 
exhibitions,  that  of  1862  will  be  found  to  be 
the  greatest  both  in  the  number  of  its  visitors  and 
even  in  the  amount  of  its  gross  receipts.  That  of 
1851  was  open  during  five  and  a  half  months,  and 
was  attended  by  0,039,135  vis  tors,  including  Hatf 
and  exhibitors*  attendant*,  as  estimated  daily  by  the 
police.  The  total  amount  paid  at  the  doors  was 
£356,800.  The  produce  of  the  sale  of  season  tickets 
amounted  to  £67,oOO,  and  the  grosa  total  received 
from  all  sources  was  £305,  lu7  5s.  7d.,  inrlndifg  t>  e 
£67,400  which  was  subcribed  before  the  undo  tik 
ing  commenced,  and  which  was  aferward  carried  to 
the  capit  il  account  and  made  to  swell  the  gross  to 
tal.  The  actual  money  taken  fiom  all  sources,  less 
this  subscription,  was  therefore  only  £438,o«i<>. 

The  Pari ^  Exhibition  of  1855  was  attended  in  six 
months  by  3,626,934  visitors  to  the  industrial  de- 
partment, and  by  906,530  visitors  to  the  tin*  art-*  de- 
partment— in  all  4,538,464,  who  paid  for  hdmi^ion 
to  each  department  the  sum  of  £l  17,66j*>.  This  di* 
play  left  a  deficit  larger  than  our  suiplus,  and  which 
had  to  be  made  good  by  a  grant  from  the  Imperial 
Government. 

The  present  Exhibition  has  also  been  open  six 
months,  or  seventeen  days  longer  than  that  of  1851. 
The  total  number  of  visiters,  cxdudbvj  the  stall'  and 
exhibitors'  attendants,  has  l>een  0,117,45(1,  or  87,- 
000  over  the  gross  number*  on  the  first  occasion. 
The  comparison  between  the  two  English  displays, 
however,  to  be  perfectly  fair  should  include  on  th.s 


occasion  the  staff  and  exhibitors*  attendants,  which 
were  used  to  swell  the  total  of  1851.  This  would 
give  the  Exhibition  that  has  just  closed  a  majority  of 
quite  a  million  over  its  predecessor,  while  its  gross 
receipts  will,  we  believe,  be  between  £80,000  and 
£9(),000  greater  than  on  the  first  occasion,  if  we  ex- 
clude from  the  total  of  1851  the  £67,400  subscribed 
throughout  the  country  at  the  first  conception  of  the 
scheme,  and  which  it  is  quite  needless  to  say  was 
never  returned  to  the  subscribers. 

The  Commissioners  may  now,  therefore,  feel  just- 
ly proud  of  having  achieved  a  success  in  the  very 
teeth  of  obstacles  which  threatened  to  be  fatal  to  all 
their  hopes,  and  which,  if  one  tithe  of  them  bad 
been  foreseen  when  their  plans  were  arranged,  now 
two  years  ago,  would  have  led  to  the  postponement 
of  the  wliolrt  undertaking  to  some  less  calamitous 
era.  Notwithstanding  the  famine  in  our  manufac- 
turing districts — a  famine  of  the  worst  kind,  as  aris- 
ing fiom  the  enforced  idleness  of  the  people;  not- 
withstanding the  death  of  the  great  originator  of  the 
plan,  with  a  Court  absent  and  in  mourning,  a  wet 
sumnur,  a  bad  harvest,  and  trade  generally  in  such 
a  state  of  depression  as  it  has  seldom  been  in  before 
in  this  country,  the  Exhibition  has  in  all  popular 
and  practical  results  surpassed  the  hitherto  unap- 
proachable standard  by  which  all  similar  efforts 
have  been  judged,  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  That 
this  result  will  be  a  bitt  r  grievance  to  the  prophets 
of  evil  is  likely  enough,  but  the  day  when  these 
could  injure  it  is  now  long  past,  and  the  Exhibition 
of  1862  will  find  in.  its  results  an  ample  answer  to 
all  detraction  and  ill-will. — 27m«,  Nov.  34 

The  Savage  Hordes  of  Africa. — At  the  meeting 
of  the  Ethnological  Society  of  London,  lately,  a 
paper  was  read  from  Major  Burton,  her  Majesty's 
Consul  at  Fernando  Po,  containing  an  account  of  a 
visit  to  the  Fans.  The  Major's  visit  was  only  a 
short  one,  and  he  had  not  much  opportunity  of  be* 
coming  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  tribe,  but  he  confirmed  the  previous  accounts  of 
their  cannibalism,  so  far  that  he  saw  he;<ps  of  hu- 
man bones,  though  no  skulls.  lie  said  that  the  eat- 
ing of  human  flesh  was  confined  to  the  males,  and 
tha1  they  practxed  it  in  secret  lie  described  their 
appearance  to  l>e  not  ferocious;  but  so  far  as  his 
observation  extended,  they  had  generally  a  wild  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  and  their  complexions  were 
n«»t  very  dark.  Their  intellectual  capacity  he  con- 
sidered extremely  limited,  their  mental  development 
i  aviug  been  apparently  arrested  after  attaining  the 
ngc  of  seven  years.  Mr.  Galton  said  that  Major 
Kurton's  paper  tended  to  confirm  the  opinion  that 
the  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Africa  were  incapable 
of  attaining  a  high  degree  of  civilization.  He  re- 
gretted to  say  that  the  hope  of  the  future  of  Africa 
had  been  much  weakened  by  recent  researches,  for 
it  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  degraded  condi- 
tion of  th  *  n ci roes  was  attributable  entirely  to 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade.  The  recent  explora- 
tions in  the  interior  of  Africa,  beyond  the  range  of 
the  slave-trade,  had  proved  that  the  negroes  there 
were  quite  as  barbarous,  if  not  more  so,  as  in  the 
country  near  th«*  coos».  The  African  negro  seemed 
to  require  the  restraint  of  some  higher  authority  to 
dcv.  lop  even  the  small  degree  of  education  and  of 
c-vilization  of  which  he  is  generally  capable.  Sir 
Chart*  •*  Nicholson  agreed  with  Mr.  Galton  in  think- 
i<  g  it  was  desirable  that  the  lower  race  of  mankind 
shou  d  b«?  placed  under  some  restraint  to  promote 
their  civilization.    lie  referred  to  the  aboriginal  in- 
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habitants  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  confirm* 
tion  of  that  opinion.  Dr.  Hunt  considered  the  re- 
marks of  Major  Burton  on  the  Fans  confirmed,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  statements  of  M.  du  Chaillu,  such 
discrepancies  as  existed  between  them  being  at- 
trihutable  to  the  short  time  that  Major  Burton  had 
to  make  his  observations.  Dr.  Hodgskin  expressed 
his  surprise  to  hear  slavery  defended,  and  he  con- 
tended, in  opposition  to  Mr.  Galton  and  Sir  Charles 
Nicholson,  that  negroes  are  capable  of  a  high  de- 
gree of  civilization. 

Quietness. — True  quietness  of  heart  is  got  by  re- 
sisting our  passions,  not  by  obeying  them.  Quiet- 
ness and  peace  flourish  where  reason  and  justice 
govern ;  aud  true  quietness  reigneth  where  modesty 
dirccteth. 

PHCEBE. 

Phcebe  had  wakened  with  a  start 

Early  at  morn — within  her  brain 
Dull  dreams  had  wandered,  and  her  heart 
Pressed  with  a  sense  of  growing  pain, 
Scarcely  the  window  could  she  gain ; 
Open  the  casement  she  feebly  swung, 

Chilling  her  hands  with  the  dewy  rain 
Down  from  the  clustered  woodbines  flung  ; 
The  keen  winds  in  her  chamber  flying, 

Back  from  her  pallid  checks  had  blown 
Her  long  dark  tresses — t4  Dying — dying  !" 
Ever  she  murmured  with  gob  and  moan. 

She  looked  out ;  through  the  one-arched  bridge 

The  white  brook  flashed  :  against  the  sky 
The  woods  wei  e  dark  on  every  ridge 
About  the  valley :  and  close  by 
The  hawthorn  flickered  on  her  eye 
With  swaling  plumes  of  virgin  white  : 
Poor  Phoebe  thought  it  hard  to  die, 
Whilst  the  blossom  of  her  youth  was  bright — 
Hope's  golden  rcalmn  around  her  lying, 

While  Life  but  sunny  hours  had  shown, 
"Ah,  me!"  she  murmured,  "  I  am  dying  ! 
None  to  help  me — alone !  alone I" 

She  heard  the  lapwing  from  the  fen 

Wailing  aloud  ;  the  wild  brown  bee 
Ilummed  by  her  suddenly  ;  and  then 
The  spirrow  chirped  in  the  lilac  tree, 
Dimly  her  failing  eyes  could  see 
The  white  moth  settling  on  the  leaves 
Beside  her  hands,  and  swallows  flee 
Under  and  out  of  the  cottage  eaves 

With  a  sound  of  joy,  while  she  was  dying 

Like  a  fair  blossom  newly  blown, 
Which  Time  in  the  fields  of  Life  descrying 
Into  Death's  sullen  stream  hath  thrown. 

At  close  of  day,  when  came  the  moon, 

They  found  her  dead  by  the  fallen  chair; 
The  sharp  gusts  of  the  afternoon 
Had  blown  the  rain  into  her  hair 
Loo-ely  dropt  o'er  forehead  fair, 
Darkening  her  cold  down-lidded  eyes ; 

Clasped  were  her  white  hands — surely  prayer 
Wafted  her  spirit  to  the  skies. 

Many  a  face  was  swollen  with  crying, 

All  the  night  long  was  sob  and  moan, 
Poor  Phoebe,  alas !  for  thine  early  dying — 
Dying  so  strangely,  and  all  alone ! 

Wmtby  Gibson. 


Louis  NapoAon's  Efforts  to  Obtain  a  Wife. — 
It  is  generally  understood  that  in  the  spring  of  1852 
oft'eis  of  marriage  were  made  by  the  Emperor  to 
three  German  princesses,  but  were  politely  declined 
in  every  instance.  The  first  of  these  offers  was  to 
the  Princess  Mary  of  Baden,  daughter  of  the  then 
reigning  Grand  Duke,  who  being  himeelf  the  off- 
spring of  a  u  morganatic"  marriage,  could,  as  it  was 
i  bought,  make  no  serious  objection  to  the  match. 
His  Highness,  in  fact,  did  give  bis  consent ;  but  his 
death  occurring  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  April,  1852, 
his  son  and  successor  threw  obstacles  in  the  way, 
and,  as  the  Princess  herself  showed  no  desire  to  oc- 
cupy the  French  throne,  the  negotiations  were  final- 
ly broken  off.  The  hand  of  a  Princess  of  Hohen- 
zollcni  having  been  likewise  refused  to  the  Prince 
President  of  the  French  Republic,  a  last  offer  of 
marriage  was  made  to  Princess  Frederica  of  Olden- 
burg, aged  thirty-two,  the  sister  of  the  Queen  of 
Greece.  Princess  Frederica,  it  is  said,  was  excess- 
ively anxious  to  wear  the  imperial  diadem,  then  al- 
ready within  the  grasp  of  Napoleon  III.  But  her 
relatives,  particularly  the  Grand-Duke  Peter,  strong- 
ly objected,  and  consequently  this  proposal  likewise 
came  to  nothing.  The  poor  Princess  of  Oldenburg 
soon  after,  in  despair  of  getting  the  right  husband, 
or  any  husband  at  all,  committed  a  morganatic  alli- 
ance, giving  her  hand  to  one  Baron  de  Washington. 
Not  choosing  to  submit  to  further  indignities,  Na- 
poleon III.  now  Emperor,  determined  to  seek  for  a 
wife  at  home,  and,  having  met  one  evening  at  the 
house  of  a  literary  acquaintance,  M.  Prosper  Meri- 
m6e,  Mademoiselle  Eugenie  Maria  dc  Guzman, 
Countess  of  Teba,  his  Majesty  offered  at  once  his 
hand  and  heart,  was  accepted,  of  course,  and  mar- 
ried a  few  weeks  after,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Janu- 
ary, 1853.  The  event  somewhat  took  the  public  by 
surprise,  the  official  announcement  having  been 
made  only  seven  days  previous  to  the  ceremony,  on 
the  twenty-second  of  January. — Spectator. 

That  man  only  is  truly  brave  who  fears  nothing 
so  much  as  committing  a  mean  action,  and  undaunt- 
edly fulfills  his  duty,  whatever  be  the  dangers 
which  impede  his  way. 

In  the  voyage#of  life  men  profess  to  be  in  search 
of  heaven,  but  generally  take  care  not  to  venture  so 
far  in  their  approximations  to  it  as  to  lose  sight  of 
the  earth. 

What  is  that  which  you  can  give  away,  and 
have  increased,  and  yet  retain  it  yourself? — Infor- 
mation. 

It  is  a  paradox  that  loose  habits  generally  stick 
tighter  to  a  fellow  than  any  other  kind. 

Guilty  Thoughts. — A  Greek  poet  implies  that 
the  night  of  bliss  is  the  sudden  relief  of  pain ;  there 
is  a  nobler  bliss  still — the  rapture  of  the  conscience 
at  the  sudden  release  from  a  guilty  thought. 

Begin  your  life-work  betimes:  it  is  sad  to  be 
sowing  your  seed  when  you  should  be  reaping  your 
harvest. 

Thk  more  people  do  the  more  they  can  do ;  he 
that  does  nothing  renders  himself  incapable  of  doing 
any  thing :  whilst  we  are  executing  one  work,  we 
are  preparing  ourselves  to  undertake  another. 
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OUR  COTTAGE  IN  THE«TALE. 

I  remember  many  forms 

That  were  dear  in  early  years, 

When  life  was  like  the  sweet  spring-time, 

Sunshiny  in  its  tears : 

From  memory's  pale,  uncertain  page, 

The  names  have  passed  away. 

The  voices  echo  round  me  still, 

The  merry  cries  of  play : 

The  old,  delighted  oft  would  seem, 

Among  us  girls  and  boys, 

Grew  young  again,  or  seemed  to  do, 

Amid  our  glee  and  noise : 

And  the  Thrasher  with  his  flail, 

And  the  Milkmaid  with  her  pail, 

Are  mingled  in  the  memory 

Of  our  Cottage  in  the  Vale. 

When  many  years  had  passed  and  gone, 
Again  I  sought  that  scene ; 
The  leafy  wood,  the  singing  stream     .» 
Were  there,  our  happy  green : 
And  merry  children  blithe  as  we, 
Were  out  with  hoop  and  ball. 
But  ah  !  my  mates  like  birds  had  flown, 
None  answered  to  my  call: 
Our  humble  cottage  swept  away, 
The  garden  clinked  with  weed ; 
Amid  the  wreck  one  rose  I  found, 
A  prize,  though  none  else  heed  ; 
And  the  Thrasher  with  his  flail, 
And  the  Milkmaid  with  her  pail, 
Came  mingled  with  the  memory 
Of  our  Cottage  in  the  Vale. 

J.  W.  Thirlwall. 

Spurgeon  ox  Pulpits. — He  said  he  had  very 
little  opinion  of  those  wooden  boxes  called  pulpits. 
He  thought  they  must  have  been  invented  for  the 
benefit  of  some  one  whose  logs  were  deformed.  He 
believed  the  power  of  oratory  lay  very  much  in  the 
leg?,  and  he  liked  to  see  a  man  when  preaching 
walk  about  and  roar  out  the  truth  like  a  lion. 

All  Want  to  be  Beautiful. — We  all  like  to  bo 
beautiful — to  be  objects  of  admiration  cither  in 
mind  or  person.  But  the  most  valuable  and  lasting 
beauty  is  that  which  is  least  cultivated — and  this  is 
the  beauty  which  is  born  of  amiability — of  genuine 
goodness  of  heart.  This  is  indeed  Beauty  herself, 
and  she  is  ever  a  favorite.  She  never  seems  to 
grow  old.  The  longer  she  is  known  the  better  she 
is  loved.  She  is  prepared  with  comfort  for  every 
emergency ;  and  the  heart  that  is  once  wedded  to 
her  is  bound  in  a  bond  of  everlasting  bliss. 

A  Joke  in  Season.  —  When  tho  British  troops 
were  storming  Badajr  7,  Lord  Wellington  rode  up 
while  the  halls  were  fulling  around,  and  observing 
an  artilleryman  particularly  active,  inquired  the 
man's  name.  He  was  answered,  '•  Taylor.**  "  A 
very  good  name,  too,"  he  said.  "  Cheer  up,  lads ! 
our  Taylor  will  soon  make  a  pair  of  breeches — in 
the  walls."  At  this  sally  the  men  forgot  the  danger 
of  their  situation,  a  burst  of  laughter  broke  from 
them,  and  the  next  charge  carried  the  fortress. 

How  Simple ! — A  story  is  current  of  the  explana- 
tion given  by  on  Italian  philosopher  of  the  working 
of  the  steam-engine,  which  is  unparalleled  for  ex- 
haustive simplicity.    First,  said  the  lecturer,  there 


is  the  water— every  body  knows  what  water  is; 
nothing  difficult  about  that — cosa  semplice.  Then 
there  is  the  fire — well,  what  is  fire  ?  cosa  semplice. 
Then,  there  is  the  wheel ;  we  all  know  what  a  wheel 
is — cosa  semplice ;  and  so  the  fire  boils  the  water — 
cosa  semplice — and  the  water  turns  the  wheel,  and 
the  wheel  makes  the  ship  move.  Cosa  semplice, 
(How  simple !) 

Two  cardinals  found  fault  with  Raphael  for  hav- 
ing, in  one  of  the  pictures,  given  too  florid  a  com- 
plexion to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  "  Gentlemen," 
said  the  artist,  ill-pleased  with  the  criticism,  "  don't 
be  surprised.  I  paint  them  just  as  they  look  in 
heaven.  They  arc  blushing  with  shame  to  see  the 
Church  below  so  badly  governed." 

Watee  and  Morals. — A  very  alight  declivity 
suffices  to  give  the  running  motive  to  water.  Three 
inches  per  mile,  in  a  smooth,  straight  channel,  give 
a  velocity  of  about  three  miles  per  honr.  Now, 
what  is  true  of  water,  is  equally  true  of  morals. 
The  best  of  men  only  need  a  slight  push  from  ad- 
versity to  obtain  a  downhill  momentum.  Be  care- 
ful, therefore,  how  you  lose  your  equilibrium. 

Motives. — Tt  is  the  motive  that  more  than  any 
thing  else  renders  an  action  good  or  bad.  However 
fair  the  look  of  an  action  may  be,  if  the  right  mo- 
tive be  wanting,  the  action  is  hollow ;  if  the  motive 
be  a  bad  one,  the  action  is  rotten  at  the  core.  It  is 
right  to  insist  on  the  principles  for  their  own  sake ; 
because  the  principles  give  their  value  to  the  ac- 
tion, not  the  action  to  the  principles. 

Domestic  Sweetmeats. — It  is  a  singular  fact  that 
many  ladies  who  kcow  how  to  preserve  every  thing 
else,  enn't  preserve  their  tempers.  Yet  it  may 
easily  be  done  on  the  self-sealing  principle.  It  is 
only  to  ukcep  tho  mouth  of  tho  vessel  tightly 
closed.1' 

Dr.  Livingstone  and  his  Associates.  —  Private 
letters  from  South-Africa,  received  in  England, 
show  that  a  disagreement  has  arisen  between  Br. 
Livingstone  and  the  members  of  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Mission  party.  They  have  fallen  back 
from  the  station  to  which  he  conducted  them,  at  a 
place  called  Magomera,  in  the  highlands,  because 
they  found  themselves  involved  in  the  savage  wars 
of  the  Manganja  and  Ajawa  tribes ;  and  they  com- 
plain that  they  were  brought  into  this  false  position 
by  Tr.  Livingstone's  conduct  previously  in  seeking 
out  the  Ajawa  and  attacking  them  as  slavers— an 
accusation  of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  H. 
Rowley,  there  was  not  sufficient  proof.  Dr.  Living- 
stone, on  the  other  hand,  says  the  missionaries 
lacked  energy  to  maintain  their  ground  after  he  left 
them  at  Magomera.  He  is  preparing  to  bring  up  a 
small  steamer  for  the  navigation  of  the  great  Lake 
Nyofsa. 

Galignani  savs  that  General  Count  de  Serao,  for- 
merly  aide-de-camp  to  the  Buke  d'Enghien,  has  just 
died  in  his  ninety-third  year.  He  was  one  of  the 
last  representatives  of  the  army  of  1789.  He  bad 
been  a  fellow-student,  and  even  the  corporal  of  Na- 
poleon at  the  school  of  Brienne. 

"  Husband,  if  an  honest  man  is  God's  noblest 
work,  what  is  an  honest  woman  ?"  "  His  rarest, 
dear.'* 
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Bom  at  Mecca  in  the  year  570,  Moham- 
med was,  like  most  Meccan  children  of 
good  family,  nursed  by  the  Bedouins  of 
the  neighboring  desert.  His  father  had 
died  before  he  was  born,  and  soon  after 
his  return  from  the  desert  in  his  sixth 
year,  his  mother  succumbed  to  the  grief 
and  care  of  widowhood,  and  left  her  child 
to  the  care  of  his  paternal  grandfather. 
Scarcely  two  years  had  passed,  when 
Abd  h1  Muttalib,  too,  died,  and  the  boy 
became  the  charge  of  an  uncle,  to  whom 
the  affectionate  old  man  hopefully  com- 
mitted him.  Abu  Talib  proved  eminent- 
ly worthy  of  his  trust.  He  watched  over 
his  delicate  and  much-attached  nephew 
with  unfailing  solicitude,  and  when  he 
was  twelve  years  of  age,  gave  him  a 
mount  on  his  camel,  and  joined  the  cara- 
van to  Syria.  Their  journey  extended  to 
Bostra — perhaps  further;  and  though  it 
can  not  well  have  been  fraught  with  such 
appreciable  religious  and  theological  re- 
sults as  some  of  the  biographers  of  the 
Prophet  have  supposed,  it  is  only  just  to 
believe  that  it  made  impressions  which 
had  most  important  effects  upon  his  sub- 
sequent life  and  character,  which  could 
never  be  forgotten,  and  which  developed 
into  consequences  which  could  then  be  as 
little  foreseen  as  they  can  now  be  re- 
traced. 

"  He  passed,"  says  Mr.  Muir,  "  near  to  Petra, 
Jerash,  Ammon,  and  other  ruinous  sites  of  for- 
mer mercantile  grandeur;  and  the  sight,  no 
doubt,  deeply  imprinted  upon  his  reflective 
mind  the  instability  of  earthly  greatness.  The 
wild  story  of  the  Valley  of  Hejcr,  with  its  lone- 
ly deserted  habitations  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
and  the  tale  of  Divine  vengeance  against  the 
cities  of  the  plain,  over  which  now  rolled  the 
billows  of  the  Dead  Sea,  would  excite  appre- 
hension and  awe ;  while  their  strange  and 
startling  details,  rendered  more  tragic  by  Jew- 
ish tradition  and  local  legend,  would  win  and 
charm  the  childish  heart,  ever  yearning  after 
the  marvelous.  On  this  journey,  too,  he  pass- 
ed through  several  Jewish  settlements,  and 
ctme  in  contact  with  the  national  profession  of 
Christianity  in  Syria.  Hitherto  he  bad  wit- 
nessed only  the  occasional  and  isolated  exhi- 
bition of  the  faith  :  now  he  saw  its  rites  in  full 
and  regular  performance  by  a  whole  commu- 
nity; the  national  and  the  social  customs 
founded  upon  Christianity  ;  the  churches  with 
their  crosses,  images,  or  pictures,  and  other 
symbols  of  the  faith ;  the  ringing  of  bells  ;  the 
frequent  assemblages  for  worship.  The  reports, 
and  possibly  an  actual  glimpse,  of  the  continu- 
ally recurring  ceremonial,  effected,  we  may 
suppose,  a  deep  impression  upon  him;  and 
tii is  impression  would  be  rendered  all  the  more 


practical  and  lasting  by  the  sight  of  whole 
tribes,  Arab  like  himself,  converted  to  the  same 
faith,  and  practicing  the  same  observances." — 
Vol.  i.  pp.  83,  34 

Making  due  note  of  this  journey  into 
Syria,  wo  are  to  think  of  the  young  Mo- 
hammed, after  his  return  to  Mecca,  as  en- 
gaged in  not  very  diligent  and  not  very 
lucrative  commerce,  varied  at  intervals 
with  the  supposed  effeminate  and  mean 
occupation  ot  tending  sheep,  up  to  his 
twenty-fifth  year.  His  character  with  his 
fellow-citizens  was  that  of  a  retiring  and 
reflective  young  man  of  few  business 
qualifications,  with  almost  no  talent  for 
money-making,  but  singularly  moral,  and 
constant  in  observing  the  religous  and 
other  duties  prescribed  by  the  established 
Paganism,  lie  was  any  thing  but  the 
profligate  scoundrel  Dean  Prideaux  has 
described,  and  had  even  won  for  himself 
the  by-name,  El  Amin,  or  The  Faithful. 

At  twenty-five  the  whole  course  of  his 
life  was  changed.  A  wealthy  and  vir- 
tuous widow,  largely  engaged  in  trade, 
required  a  steward  and  superintendent 
for  a  caravan  she  was  dispatching  to 
Syria,  and  the  offer  of  the  place  being 
made  to  Mohammed  the  Faithful,  was 
gladly  accepted.  He  appears  to  have  man- 
aged Khadija's  business  better  than  he 
had  usually  managed  his  own,  and  brought 
back  to  her,  it  is  said,  an  unusually  hand- 
some profit.  The  next  thing  was  that 
Khadija,  though  forty  years  old  aud  very 
wealthy,  wished  to  marry  the  poor  young 
man,  who  had  nothing  but  a  comely  per- 
son and  a  good  character  to  recommend 
him.  Their  union  proved  a  remarkably 
happy  one.  Khadija  is  reported  to  have 
availed  herself  but  little  of  her  husband's 
newly  discovered  business  talents,  while 
Mohammed  was  well  content  with  the  free- 
dom from  commonplace  anxieties,  and 
the  command  of  ease  and  leisure,  secured 
through  his  admirable  wife.  As  the  years 
glided  by,  they  were  blessed  with  a  bod, 
who  lived  but  two  years,  with  a  daughter, 
then  a  second  daughter,  a  third,  and  a 
fourth,  and  last  another  son.  On  each  of 
these  occasions,  there  was  a  sacrifice  to 
the  idols  of  Mecca  of  one  or  two  kids, 
according  as  the  child  born  was  girl  or 
boy.  How  far  Mohammed  concurred  in 
these  acts  of  piety  in  his  wife  we  cannot 
tell.  All  we  know  is,  that  he  did  not  in 
any  way  forbid  them.  Khadija  meant 
well,  no  doubt,  did  what  was  usual,  and 
in  his  then  state  of  indecision  and  inquiry, 
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Mohammed  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
interfere. 

Wepass  thus  rapidlyover  earlier  events, 
because  the  interest  of  the  Prophet's  life 
does  not  properly  commence  till  after  his 
fortieth  year.  His  personal  appearance 
at  about  that  age  is  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Muir : 

"  Slightly  above  the  middle  size,  his  figure, 

though  spare,  was  handsome  and  commanding, 
the  chest  broad  and  open,  the  bones  and  frame- 
work large,  the  joints  well  knit  together.  His 
neck  was  long  and  finely  molded.  The  head, 
unusually  large,  gave  space  for  a  broad  and 
noble  brow.  The  hair,  thick,  jet-black,  and 
slightly  curling,  fell  down  over  his  ears.  The 
eyebrows  were  arched  and  joined ;  the  coun- 
tenance thin,  but  ruddy.  His  large  eyes,  in- 
tense!; black  and  piercing,  received  additional 
luster  from  their  long  dark  eyelashes.  The 
nose  was  high  and  slightly  aquiline,  but  fine, 
and  at  the  end  attenuated.  The  teeth  were 
Tar  apart  A  long  black  bushy  beard,  reaching 
to  the  breast,  added  manliness  and  presence. 
His  expression  was  pensive  and  contemplative. 
The  face  beamed  with  intelligence,  though 
something  of  the  sensuous  also  might  be  there 
discerned.  The  skin  of  bis  body  was  clear  and 
soft  The  only  hair  that  met  the  eye  was  a 
fine  thin  line  which  ran  down  from  the  neck 
towards  the  navel  His  broad  back  leaned 
slightly  fjrward  as  he  walked;  and  his  step 
was  hasty,  yet  sharp  and  decided,  like  that  of 
one  rapidly  descending  a  declivity." — Vol.  ii. 
pp.  28,  29. 

There  certainly  should  be  something  sol- 
id, real,  forcible,  in  a  man  whose  exterior 
should  correspond  with  this  description. 
And  placing  beside  it  our  remembrance 
of  the  assured  habits  and  religouaness  of 
Mohammed,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
that  his  perpetual  reflectivness  was  con- 
cerned with  religion,  and  that  his  persist- 
ent and  quietly  resolute  will  was  to  arrive 
at  something  more  satisfactory  than  the 
quasi-theological  dogmas  npon  which  the 
idolatry  of  the  Meecans  was  built.  With 
that  idolatry  we  are  certified  that  he  had 
long  been  secretly  dissatisfied.  He  had 
learnt,  while  yet  a  boy,  that  even  of  his 
own  countrymen  were  many  in  the  more 
northern  parts  of  Arabia  who  had  rejected 
it.  lie  must  since  that  time  have  had 
repeated  opportunites  of  informing  him- 
self as  to  the  religion  of  the  Jewish  tribes 
of  Arabia ;  he  can  not  have  lived  for  forty 
years  without  frequently  hearing  of  the 
Jews  of  Yathrib,  the  rival  of  Mecca;  and 
we  know  that  at  the  fair  of  Okatz  he 
listened  to  the  preaching  of  Coss,  or  Qoss, 
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a  Christian  missionary  who  repeatedly 
went  thither  to  declare  the  falseness  of 
Polytheism  and  the  unity  of  God. 

We  know  too  that  Mohammed  very 
carefully  observed  the  month  of  fasting  and 
prayer  prescribed  by  the  Meccan  religion, 
and  that  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  would 
often  at  other  times  betake  himself,  with 
a  few  days'  provisions,  to  a  cave  in  the 
neighboring  Mount  Hira,  now  called  Jebel 
Nur,  and  address  himself  with  renewed 
devotion  to  the  task  of  finding  out  a 
religion  in  which  he  could  rest.  Of  his 
sincerity  at  this  period  we  confess  that 
we  entertain  no  doubt,  and  are  unable  to 
discover  the  reasons  which  justify  suoh 
doubt  where  entertained.  That  his  sin- 
cerity was  absolutely  such,  or  that  his 
ardor  of  religous  inquiry  was  always  pure 
of  self  and  ambition,  we  neither  say  nor 
are  concerned  about.  No  man  can  escape 
from  himself;  and  all  that  is  needful  tone 
urged  in  favor  ofMoahmmed  is  that  self  and 
ambition  were  in  no  wise  prominent,  and, 
so  far  as  appearances  may  warrant  a  con- 
clusion, were  unfelt,  and  perhaps  un- 
known. For  the  Prophet's  thoughts  were 
passionate  and  profound.  Alone,  amid 
the  ineffable  silence  and  vast  solitudes  of 
Mount  Hira  and  the  desert,  he  watched 
the  darkening  sky,  unresponsive  to  his 
prayers,  and  the  nightly  brilliance  of  the 
stars  which  he  knew  had  shone  down 
tipon  his  fathers  of  forgotten  age,  and  he 
wondered  why  they  had  worshiped  Alde- 
baran,  and  whether  Sirius,  or  Canopus,  or 
Jupiter  could  really  aid  him.  He  was  en- 
raptured at  the  breaking  day  as  it  surged 
up  the  crimsoning  east  with  its  glory 
at  the  flood,  and  felt  that  the  world  must 
have  a  Maker,  and  might  one  day  have  a 
Judge.  He  was  ieeling  after  God,  if 
haply  he  might  find  him.  Miserable  fig- 
ments and  distorted  facts  of  a  dead  Juda- 
ism and  of  a  hopelessly  corrupted  Christ- 
ianity, only  added  to  his  perplexity.  They 
suggested  inquiries  it  was  impossible  they 
should  answer,  while  they  added  to  the 
reasons  for  regarding  with  skepticism  the 
religion  of  his  youth.  A  man  not  sadly 
and  resolutely  in  earnest  would  have  given 
np  this  strife.  It  was  itself  most  assuredly 
no  gladness,  bnt  otherwise.  For  Moham- 
med was  not  pursuing  truth,  but  only  en- 
deavoring to  find  out  where  that  pursuit 
might  begin.  The  pursuing  of  truth,  in- 
deed, may  be  a  life-long  pleasure ;  but  how 
shall  a  man  pursue  that  of  which  he  has  no 
trace,  and  to  ward  which  he  knows  no  path  ? 
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Lessing,  quoted  by  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
said  :  "  Did  the  Almighty,  holding  in  his 
right  hand  Truth,  and  in  his  left  hand 
Search  after  Truth,  deign  to  tender  me 
the  one  I  might  prefer,  in  all  humility, 
but  without  hesitation,  I  should  request, 
Search  after  Truth."  And  the  fullest 
justification  of  such  a  choice,  it  is  obvious, 
would  be  found  in  that  peculiar  constitu- 
tion of  man  which  renders  him  ever  hap- 
Sier  in  pursuit  than  in  possession.  But  m 
lohammecVs  case  things  were  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  this ;  and  we  need  not  won- 
der, therefore,  if  his  inquiries,  instead  of 
bringing  quiet,  brought  wretchedness, 
and  if  his  philosophy,  instead  of  being  Di- 
vine and  sustaining,  conducted  him  to 
melancholy  and  despair.  So  must  it  be 
with  every  man  with  whom  the  question 
is  the  same  as  that  which  was  presented 
to  the  Prophet ;  the  question,  in  efFect  of 
Theism  or  of  Atheism ;  of  a  Polytheism 
which  was  certainly  false,  or  of  a  Skepti- 
cism which  could  not  be  true.  This  was 
the  question  with  which  it  seems  clear  the 
Prophet  of  Islam  was,  year  after  year, 
doing  battle.  Things  of  morality,  of  ab- 
stract right,  of  duty  in  daily  life,  were 
probably  enough  revolved  ;  but  the  great, 
mastering,  and  central  question  was, 
doubtless,  in  eifoct  the  one  we  have  sup- 
posed. Happy  he,  indeed,  who  knows 
the  causes  of  things — Felix  qui  potuit  re- 
rum  cognoscere  causas — and  also  happy 
he,  who,  feeling  his  equal  ignorance  and 
impotence,  can  let  them  alone.  Moham- 
med belonged  to  neither  class,  and  being 
driven  to  despair,  contemplated  suicide. 
Sometimes  again  an  erratic  and  uncertain 
light  would  gleam  across  the  chaos  of 
doubt,  and  in  strong  but  irregular  rhap- 
sody the  tormented  soul  cried  out : 

u  Bv  the  declining  day  I  swear ! 
Verily  man  is  in  the  way  of  ruin  ; 
Excepting  such  as  possess  faith. 
And  do  the  things  which  be  right, 
And  stir  up  one  aoother  to  truth  and  stead- 
fastness."— Sura,  103. 


At  length  there  dawned  on  his  mind 
the  conviction  of  a  personal  Deity,  su- 
preme and  infinite,  neither  begotten  nor ' 
begetting.      And    then    Mohammed    re- 1 
joiced  and  said : 

"  Praise  be  to  God,  the  Lord  of  Creation, 
The  All -merciful,  the  All  com  passionate! 
Ruler  of  the  day  of  reckoning ! 
Thee  we  worship,  and  thee  we  invoke  for 
help. 


Lead  us  in  the  straight  path ; 

The  path  of  those  to  whom  thou  hast  been 

gracious, 
Not  of  those  that  are  the  objects  of  wrath  or 

that  arc  in  error." — Sura  1. 

(4reat  as  was  the  advance  which  is  here 
indicated,  it  did  not  suffice.  New  difficul- 
ties arose  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
ones,  and  having  attained  the  conviction 
of  a  Supreme  Deity,  Mohammed  came,  as 
others  had  come  before  him,  and  as  yet 
others  are  coming  constantly,  to  be  utter- 
ly perplexed  as  to  the  relations  sustained 
or  sustainable  to  such  Supreme.  Vague 
traditions  of  Abrahamic  legend  had  come 
down  to  him ;  and  sundry  most  pitiful 
and  cruel  strifes  about  a  greater  than 
Abraham  he  had  not  only  heard  of,  but, 
especially  in  Syria,  had  seen  the  bitter 
fruits  of.  It  was  no  wonder  if  these 
schisms  and  logomachies  led  to  any  thing 
but  Him  about  the  mystery  of  whose  per- 
son and  work  they  were  chiefly  concerned. 
Indeed  this,  we  find,  is  the  epoch  and 
phrase  in  Mohammed's  life  which,  once 
apprehended,  explains,  though  it  does  not 
apologize  for,  the  fundamental  distinction 
of  the  religion  he  founded.  He  could  dis- 
cover no  certainty  as  to  the  way  in  which 
he  might  best  approach  God.  From  the 
travestied  Syrian  accounts  of  the  one 
Mediator  between  God  and  man — himself 
possessing  the  nature  of  both — he  was  un- 
able to  eliminate  the  countless  and  im- 
pious refinements  of  Arian,  and  Athana- 
sian,  and  Xestorian  zealots,  agreeing  in 
nothing  save  the  fervor  with  which  they 
out-preached,  out-cursed,  and  spoiled  and 
slew  each  other.  That  sort  of  thing 
could  not  be  true,  thought  Mohammed. 
Trinitarian  discussion — especially  when  it 
made  Mary,  the  mother  of  Christ,  to  be 
the  Third"  Person  of  the  Trinity — per- 
plexed even  less  than  it  offended  him,  AD 
that  he  felt  really  clear  abont  was  the  ex- 
istence and  the  government  over  his  crea- 
tures of  an  infinitely  wise,  and  just,  and 
powerful  God.  Hence  the  cardinal  dis- 
tinction of  the  Mohammedan  religion — the 
entire  absence  of  the  doctrine  of  media- 
tion. Islam  proper,  accordingly,  though 
we  may  concede  it  to  be  in  some  sort  a 
gospel,  inasmuch  as  it  is  essentially  and 
intensely  anti-idolatrous,  is  a  gospel  with 
almost  no  good  tidings.  To  the  sensual 
it  permits  sensualism  without  calling  it 
sin ;  to  the  ignorant  and  selfish  it  oners 
formalism  and  mechanical  roles  of  piety ; 
to  the  intellectual  an  intellectual  theism; 
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to  all  men  a  tiresome  but  not  wholly  use-  He  shall  be  cast  into  the  fire  of  flame, 

less  ceremonial ;  and  for  the  rest  this  :  And  his  wife  also  laden  with  fuel ; 

About  her  neck  shall  be  a  rope  of  palm- 

"  When  the  earth  shall  tremble  with  her  quak-  ^    fiber."— Sura  111. 
ing; 
And  the  earth  shall  cast  forth  her  burdens ;  Others  too  opposed  Mohammed  no  less 
And  man  shall  say,  'What  aileth  her?'  scornfully  and  harshly  than  did  Abu  La- 
in that  day  shall  she  unfold  her  tidings,  hab ;  and  altogether  the  would-be  prophet 
Because  the  Lord  shall  have  inspired  her.  and  reformer  had  but  an  evil  time  of  jt- 

In  that  day  shall  mankind  advance  in  ranks,    ™.   ^«„„..„„„„  «<•  *u„  ir„._„», :„* 

that  they  may  behold  their  works ;  The .  occurrence  of  the  Fatrah,  or  inter- 

And  whoever  shall  have  wrought  good  to  the  mission  of  revelations,  was  a  serious  addi- 

wcight  of  a  grain  shall  behold  it;  tion   to  his  troubles.    In  what   way  he 

And  whoever  shall  have  wrought  evil  to  the  contrived  to  pass  the  three  years  of  its 

weight  of  a  grain  shall  behold  it"  continuance  is  not  recorded.     It  suffices 

— Sura  99.  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  command 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  his  inquiries  ap-  J°  P^ach  became  imperative  and  irresisti- 

parently,  that  Mohammed's  rell  or  pri  We.    Mohammed  preached    accordingly, 

tended  inspiration  was  interrupted.    For  H«  first  disciple  was  his  own  wife.    Soon 

nearly  three  years  Gabriel  never  came  after  Allowed  Abu  Bakr,  a  wealthy  and 

near  him,   and  he  was  driven  anew  to  Pl*udent  Cltl*en'  who.s e  name.  and  *h"»°- 

misery  and  despair.  *»  wer?a  J™"*  °f  strength.     Zeid,  for- 

Meanwhile  he  had  become  a  marked  mer1/  th,e  Prophet  s  slave,  subsequent  y 

man  to  his  fellow-citizens.    Persuaded  of  '!9  .frcedman  and  adopted  son,  and  Ah, 

his  Divine  call  to  such  a  task,  he  strove  ms  ™Pftuoua  and  warlike  nephew,  were 

in  what  way  he  could  to  show  to  all  who  am?nS  b"  earhe8t  adherents,  and  too  nc- 

would  listen,  but  especially  to  the  mem-  teble  "ot  **}*  specially  mentioned.  Other 

bcrs  of  his  own  family  and  tribe,   the  °onT*rt"  followed,  especially  from  among 

wrong  of  idolatry  and  the  unity  of  God.  the  slaves  of  Mecca ;  and  Islam,  notwith- 

They  laughed  him  to  scorn,  pointed  the  standing  discouragements  and  obstacles, 

finger  at  him,  called  after  him  in  the  was  steadily  and  slowly  becoming  a  fact. 

streets  as  a  half-witted  fellow,  and  consid-  The  opposition  of  the  Coreish  which  ap- 

ered    him    withal    an    intolerable    bore,  pears  to  have  been  slumbenng  for  a  while, 

Sometimes,  indeed,  this  treatment  of  con-  was  .«»*lciily  aroused  afresh,  stung  into 

tempt  and  scoffing  got  the  better  of  him,  ***"&  ^  *he  growing  audacity  of  the 

and  the  poorer  part  of  a  merely  human  ProP>et.    Only,  lor  his  being  under  the 

nature  showed  freely  out  beneath  the  pro-  "P""1    protection  of  the  faithful  Abu 

fessions  of  heavenly  zeal.    One  day,  for  Tahb>  *g  »°  under  the  protection  of  the 

example,  he  called  a  meeting  of  the  lead-  who.le  Hashemite  family,  he  would  cer- 

ing  citizens  of  Mecca.    They  came;  but  ta!n>  havf  *°<?  »  vu*lm. t0  *be  'reedom 

when  Abu  Lahab,  an  ill-natured  uncle  of  w,th  which  he  declared  himself  the  anta- 

the  Prophet's,  found  it  was  merely  to  hear  f  omt8tr°.f  ,ldo,atry  and  the  AP08tle  of  the 

another  harangue  on  the  now  familiar  Mo.8t  nigh. 

topic  of  the  sin  of  idolatry,  he  listened  till  ,  **  was  about  throe  years  after  the  open 

his  patience  was  exhausted,  and  then  an-  dec]aration  of  his  apostleship  that  Moham- 

nounced  the  extremity  of  his  disgust  by  med  mr.ed  a  ho.use  near  uthe  middle  of  the 

briefly  and  contemptuously  damning  his  clt?>  w,tb  a  J16*  to  *e.  more  effectual 

nephew.    And  the  much-forbearing  Mo-  propagation  of  the  new  faith.    He  lost  no 

hammed  could  forbear  no  longer.    The  opportunity  of  public  preaching,  and  seems 

fierce  wrath  leaped  out  of  his  Heart,  and  to.  have  conjoined  with  it  the  habit  of 

though  Abu  LtThab  was  the  father-in-law  P"™*?  exportation.    He  frequented  fairs 

of  two  of  his  daughters,  as  well  as  his  own  and  all  places  of  popular  resort,  and  braved 

paternal  uncle,  he  both  cursed  him  and  evey  dangerm  the  performance  of  what 

placed  his  eurse  on  record  as  an  inspira-  he  &™&h\  tp  be  duty.    The  Coreish  at 

tion  from  God.  once  resorted  to  yet  stronger  measures. 

They  strove  by  every  means,  especially  by 

"  Damned  be  Abu  Lahab's  hands ;   and  let  insinuation  and  calumny,  to  disparage  the 

himself  be  damned  1  Prophet  and  to  hinder  his  success.    They 

His  riches  shall  not  profit  him,  nor  that  dealt  as  harshly  as  they  dared  with  both 

which  be  hath  gained.  himself  and  his  converts,  and  subjected 
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their  believing  slaves  to  refined  and  intol- 
erable tortures.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  if  there  were  a  few  recantations  ;  but  it 
is  the  credit  of  teacher  and  disciples  alike 
that  they  were  very  few  indeed  as  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  persons  perse- 
cuted. So  effectual,  however,  were  the 
obstacles  now  offered  to  his  progress  that 
at  the  end  of  six  years,  counting  from  the 
public  announcement  of  his  mission,  Mo- 
hammed had  not  more  than  fifty  disciples, 
and  was  profoundly  discouraged  at  what 
he  felt  obliged  to  regard  as  failure. 

Seeking  refuge  from  the  miseries  inflict- 
ed by  the  Coreish,  a  number  of  the  .Mos- 
lems emigrated  to  Abyssinia,  and,  not 
long  afterwards,  Mohammed  committed 
the  most  glaring  error  of  this  first  part  of 
his  public  career.  lie  admitted  that  the 
idol  gods  of  the  Meccan  temple  might  pos- 
sibly be  better  than  he  had  said ;  might, 
in  fact,  be  legitimately  supplicated  and 
honored  with  a  view  to  obtaining  their 
intercession  with  God  himself,  the  one 
God.  There  was  an  immediate  reaction 
in  his  favor.  He  became  in  a  moment  the 
most  popular  man  in  Mecca.  His  doc- 
trines were  forthwith  tolerated — as  well 
they  might  be  when  robbed  of  their  mean- 
ing— and  his  followers  were  no  longer  op- 
pressed as  men  who  would  fain  turn  the 
oitv  upside  down. 

llow  long  Mohammed  remained  guilty 
of  this  fault  we  do  not  know.  What  is 
certain  is,  that  his  concession  to  the  pre- 
judices and  creed  of  the  Meeeans  was  not 
a  mere  lapse  of  the  tongue,  nor  the  utter- 
ance of  a  moment's  impulse,  but  was  given 
openly  and  remained  for  some  time  unre- 
tracted.  Soon,  however,  the  Prophet  re- 
turned to  his  right  mind,  and  behaved 
thereupon  in  a  manner  which  the  uphold- 
ers of  the  simple  impostor  theory  would 
find  no  loss  difficult  to  explain,  than  would  j 
the  holders  of  the  true-prophet  theory  the  ' 
fall  which  led  to  such  behavior.  He  ' 
publicly  recanted  his  confession,  and  so  | 
far  played  into  his  enemies'  hands  as  to 
say  that  the  heretical  verses  of  concession 
had  been  inspired  by  the  devil.  He  was  i 
perfectly  aware  that  he  would  be  asked 
now  it  should  be  known  that  his  recantation 
rather  was  not  prompted  by  the  devil ;  and 
supposing  him  liable  to  inspirations,  some- 
times heavenly  and  sometimes  satanic,  what 
was  the  criterion  by  which  they  should  be 
severally  distinguished  ?  On  no  impostor 
theory,  we  think,  can  Mohammed's  admis- 
sions be   explained.      Supposing  him   to 


have  been  influenced  mainly  by  ambition, 
his  conduct  was  positively  suicidal.  For 
he  belonged  not  only  to  the  ruling  tribe 
of  Mecca,  but  to  the  ruling  family  of  that 
tribe.  It  was  one  of  his  ancestors  who 
founded  the  city  ;  and  as  Mecca  took  pre- 
cedence of  all  other  cities  in  Arabia,  so 
did  the  Hashemites  take  precedence  of  all 
other  families  in  Mecca.  He  might,  ac- 
cordingly, have  aspired  to  something  like 
chieftainship  and  practical  sovereignty 
without  being  charged  with  any  great 
presumption ;  and  here  was  personal  su- 
premacy all  but  formally  ofTered  to  him. 
In  the  moment  in  which  he  conceded  semi- 
divine  honors  to  Lat  and  Ozza,  he  secured 
to  himself  the  possibility  of  accomplishing 
with  case  the  most  ambitious  projects  of 
which  he  can  have  dreamed.  Yet  he  al>- 
solutely  turned  his  back  upon  such  possi- 
bility, flouted  it,  and  flung  it  away.  Dr. 
Sprenger  himself,  generally  hostile  to  Mo- 
hammed, does  not  scruple  to  say  that : 

"  By  deviating  from  his  conviction  only  to  the 
extent  to  which  several  truly  pious  Christian 
missionaries  did  not  scruple  to  go,  he  might 
have  extricated  himself  from  all  persecutions 
and  difficulties,  the  end  of  which  he  could  not 
then  foresee,  and  he  might  at  once  have  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  nation;  but  he  dis- 
dained to  gain  this  victory  at  the  sacrifice  of 
his  conviction,  and  declared  that  the  devil  had 
prompted  to  him  the  objectionable  verses.  This 
is  the  strongest  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  Moham- 
med during  the  beginning  of  his  career." 

As  the  revocation  of  these  concessions 
was  emphasized  by  a  renewed  condemna- 
tion of  the  idols  and  a  most  solemn  denun- 
ciation of  idolatry,  the  persecutions  were 
immediately  renewed.  The  Abyssinian 
exiles,  who  had  returned  to  their  former 
homes  on  hearing  of  the  reconciliation 
with  the  Coreish,  again  sought  safety  in 
Africa.  Others  followed  them,  and  the 
persecutions  grew  increasingly  severe. 
Deputations  from  the  Coreish  waited  upon 
Abu  Talib  and  upon  other  leaders  among 
the  Hashemites,  and  demanded  that  his 
family  should  give  up  Mohammed  as  an 
enemy  to  the  public  peaces  to  be  dealt 
with  as  such.  Failing  in  this,  they  plot- 
ted his  assassination ;  and  failing  m  this 
also,  the  whole  family  of  the  Hashemites 
was  placed  under  the  Ban.  The  Coreish 
solemnly  bound  themselves  bv  a  sealed 
document,  which,  for  greater  nnpressive- 
ness,  they  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  the 
city,  to  consider  the  Hashemites  excom- 
municate.   They  swore  "that  they  would 
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neither  many  their  women,  nor  give  their 
own  in  marriage  to  them ;  that  they  would 
sell  nothing  to  them,  nor  bay  aught  from 
them ;  that  dealings  with  them  of  every 
kind  should  cease."  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  Haahemitea  found  it  prudent 
to  withdraw  to  a  separata  and  secluded 
part  of  the  city,  called  the  Sheb  quarter, 
and  lying  in  a  defile  of  the  mountains. 
They  appear  to  have  stood  by  each  other 
in  the  noblest  manner,  and  to  have  carried 
to  a  pitch  that  is  truly  romantic  and  he- 
roic the  obligations  involved  in  their  rela- 
tionship. Their  supplies  being  in  course 
of  time  almost  exhausted,  they  were  re- 
duced to  extreme  distress.  The  ban, 
however,  continued  to  be  rigorously  en- 
forced,  and  not  a  man  of  them  could  ven- , 
ture  beyond  the  gate  of  the  quarter,  save 
at  the  times  of  pilgrimage.  And  even 
when  the  weary  and  sorrow-laden  mouths 
had  passed,  and  the  period  of  pilgrimage 
came  round  and  made  every  act  of  violence 
a  crime  and  impiety,  even  then  malignant 
Coreishites  would  go  about  disseminating 
all  evil  reports  against  the  Hashomites, 
and  would  use  every  endeavor  to  prevent 
the  merchants,  who  wisely  combined  com- 
merce with  pilgrimage,  from  selling  any 
thing  to  the  men  whose  fidelity  and  per- 
sistence in  a  seeming  duty  had  brought 
them  to  the  very  verge  of  starvation.  In 
Mecca,  Islamism  was  effectually  arrested, 
and  in  the  Sheb  quarter  it  scarcely  did 
more  than  maintain  a  bare  existence. 
Yet,  amid  the  cries  of  famished  children, 
the  tears  of  mothers  wbo  could  give  no 
help,  and  the  desperate  misery  of  men  on 
whom  his  persistence  forced  the  dire  alter- 
native of  either  ceasing  to  protect  a  rela- 
tive in  whose  mission  but  few  of  them 
believed,  or  of  watching  wives  and  little 
ones  share  starvation  with  themselves, 
Mohammed  failed  not,  quailed  not,  lost 
neither  heart,  nor  reason,  nor  kindliness, 
nor  hope.  It  were  surely  but  a  sad  and 
pitiful  thing  to  refuse  admiration  to  con- 
duct such  as  this  of  the  Hashemites,  bow- 
ever  erroneous  we  may  deem  it.  At  the 
end  of  nearly  three  years,  however — and 
not  earlier — came  a  truce  to  these  hostili- 
ties. Without  detailing  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  it,  we  may  note  that  some  of 
the  Coreish  had  really  relented,  others 
were  overcome  by  the  firmness  and  per- 
sistence, apparently  for  conscience'  sake, 
which  had  in  this  stern  fashion  proved  it- 
self. The  ban  was  revoked  and  the  Hash- 
emites returned. 


We'have  space  to  mention  only  one 
other  incident  in  this  first  part  of  the 
Prophet's  life,  and  shall  then  have  reached 
what  we  must  account  as  being,  in  more 
senses  than  one,  his  grand  climacteric 
Finding  that  his  own  perseverance  in 
preaching  was  so  fully  matched  by  the 
constancy  of  the  Coreish  in  not  believ- 
ing, Mohammed  resolved  to  address  him- 
self to  the  people  of  Tayif,  a  beautiful  and 
fertile  district  and  city  at  about  seventy 
miles'  distance.  Accompanied  by  Zeid,  he 
went  thither,  explained  his  mission  to  the 
principal  men  of  the  city,  and  inquired 
whether  they  would  protect  him.  They 
declined  having  any  thing  to  do  with  him. 
He  addressed  himself  to  the  people  gen- 
erally ;  they  regarded  him  with  even  more 
suspicion  than  their  superiors,  and,  on  the 
tenth  day  of  his  visit,  their  murmurs  broke 
out  into  open  brawl.  Mohammed  was  hoot- 
ed through  the  streets,  pelted  with  stones, 
and  hunted  by  a  rabble  of  blackguards  who 
desisted  not  till  he  and  Zeid  were  some 
three  miles  beyond  the  bounds  of  their 
city.  Bleeding,  exhausted,  and  mortified 
to  the  last  degree,  he  took  refuge  with  his 
companion  (more  seriously  injured  than 
himself)  in  a  way-side  orchard,  flong  him- 
self upon  the  ground,  and  passed  through 
one  of  those  agonies  to  which  even  the 
strongest  most  sometimes  give  way. 
When  composure  returned,  he  sought  re- 
fuge as  aforetime  in  prayer,  and  his  prayer 
is  said  to  have  run  thus : 

"  0  Lord  I  I  make  my  complaint  unto  thee 
of  the  feebleness  of  my  strength  and  the  poverty 
of  my  expedients,  and  of  my  insignificance  be- 
fore mankind.  0  thou  most  merciful!  thou 
art  the  Lord  of  the  weak,  and  thou  art  my 
Lord.  Into  whose  bauds  wilt  thou  abandon 
me  f  Into  the  hands  of  the  strangers  that  be- 
set me  round?  or  of  the  enemy  to  whom  thou 
hast  given  the  mastery  over  me  f  If  thy  wrath 
be  not  upon  me,  I  have  no  concern ;  but  rather 
thy  favor  is  the  mora  wide  unto  me.  I  seek  for 
refuge  in  the  light  of  thy  gracious  countenance, 
by  which  the  darkness  is  dispersed,  and  peace 
arlsetb  both  for  this,  world  and  the  next,  that 
thy  wrath  light  not  upon  me,  nor  thine  Indig- 
nation. It  is  thine  to  show  anger  until  thou 
art  pleased-  and  there  is  not  any  power  or  rt- 


As  we  look  at  the  whole  circumstances 
and  resultof  this  attempt,  and  Mohammed's 
reported  behavior  in  reference  to  suoh  a 
result,  we  can  not  refuse  concurrence  with 
Mr.  Muir,  when  he  says :  "  There  is  some- 
thing lofty  and  heroic  in  this  journey  of 
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Mohammed  to  Tayif;  a  solitary  man,  de- 
spised and  rejected  by  his  own  people, 
goin<*  boldly  forth  in  the  name  of  God — 
like  Jonah  to  Nineveh — and  summoning 
an  idolatrous  city  to  repentance  and  the 
support  of  his  mission.  It  sheds  a  strong 
light  upon  the  intensity  of  his  own  belief  in 
the  Divine  origin  of  his  calling."  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  207.) 

Some  four  or  six  weeks  prior  to  the  ex- 
pedition to  Tayif,  had  died  the  beloved  and 
truly  excellent  Khadija,  Mohammed's  first, 
best,  and,  while  she  lived,  his  only  wife. 
She  left  a  void  in  his  heart  which  neither 
youth,  nor  beauty,  nor  variety  could  fill. 
Ayesha,  the  most  influential  of  her  succes- 
sors, had  both  the  former,  and  something 
of  brilliance  in  addition;  and  one  day, 
when  years  had  passed  since  this  irreparable 
loss,  she  said  to  Mohammed,  half  toying, 
half  seriously:  "  Now,  am  I  not  better  than 
Khadija?  She  was  a  widow — old — and 
had  lost  her  good  looks :  you  love  me 
betterthan  you  did  her  ?"  "No,  by  Allah !" 
was  the  swift  and  true-hearted  answer. 
"No,  by  Allah!  She  believed  in  me 
when  none  else  would  believe.  In  the 
whole  world  I  had  but  one  friend,  and 
she  was  that." 

Soon  after  her  died  Mohammed's  guard- 
ian and  uncle,  the  faithful  and  great-hearted 
Abu  Talib.  Perhaps,  as  ho  had  never 
been  able  to  persuade  himself  of  the 
Divineness  of  his  nephew's  mission,  we 
may  have  the  less  difficulty  in  yielding  to 
the  demands  of  his  magnanimity  and 
fidelity  upon  our  admiration  for  those 
rarest  of  great  men,  those  in  whom  the 
moral  virtues  preponderate  over  all  else. 

It  was  the  tenth  year  of  the  Prophet's 
mission,  and  the  fiftieth  of  his  age,  when 
these  calamities  overtook  him.  His  grand 
climacteric  was  fully  reached. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  Khadija, 
the  character  of  Mohammed's  mission  pre- 
sents to  him  who  would  estimate  it  cor- 
rectly— who  would  truly  adjudge  its  in- 
dubitable good  and  evil,  its  mingled  false- 
hood and  nobleness — the  greatest  diffi- 
culties; difficulties  greater,  as  we  fear, 
than  our  necessarily  rapid  sketch  and 
memoranda  of  it  have  allowed  us  to  ex- 
hibit. For,  without  in  any  way  omitting 
from  our  account  the  general  hue  and 
mist  of  exaggeration  and  panegyrio  with 
which  Mohammedan  zeal  has  covered  the 
whole  history  of  the  Prophet,  we  arc 
obliged  to  admit  that  the  earlier  part  of 
his  life  was  singularly  pure ;  that  during 


the  first  ten  years  of  his  mission  he  boro 
persecution  with  constancy,  and  at  least 
appeared  to  be  disinterested  and  sincere. 
\  et  the  confessedly  sublime  lyric  of  many 
parts  of  the  Koran  which  were  then  pro- 
duced, was  frequently  placed  side  by  side 
with  the  pruriency  of  a  paradise  that 
would  have  moved  a  Sybarite  to  envy, 
and  with  the  extravagance  of  a  folly  and 
impiety  which  it  would  seem  morally 
impossible  for  any  human  being  to  believe 
Divine.  Mohammed's  conduct,  too,  though 
frequently  heroic  and  worthy,  as  we  have 
admitted,  was  by  no  means  uniform. 
Suspending  our  judgment  at  this  point, 
and  noting  that  one  epoch  is  closed  and 
another  commenced,  we  find  the  next  part 
of  the  Prophet's  life  distinctly  and  con- 
veniently marked  as  the  commencement 
of  his  connection  with  Medina,  at  that 
time  called  Yathrib. 

The  last  three  months  had  dealt  hardly 
with  him.  If  Khadija's  wealth  had  not 
been  exhausted  during  the  three  years' 
suffering  in  the  Sheb  quarter,  it  must  have 
gone  to  benefit  others  after  her  death ;  for 
Mohammed  had  become  poor.  We  have 
seen  how  miserably  he  has  failed  hitherto 
in  his  career  as  a  reformer  and  prophet, 
and  how  sorrowfully,  yet  how  brilliantly, 
all  other  failures  have  been  crowned  by 
the  episode  at  Tayif.  Very  soon  after 
his  return  from  that  city— Khadija  not 
more  than  ten  weeks  dead — he  was  mar- 
ried to  a  second  wife,  and  betrothed  to  a 
third,  Ayesha,  the  daughter  of  Abu  Bakr, 
at  that  time  not  seven  years  old.  In  the 
following  month,  March,  620  a.d.,  the 
clouds  in  this  otherwise  dark  sky  broke 
somewhat;  not  wholly  indeed,  but  just 
enough  to  show  that  the  sun  was  not  set 
forever. 

It  was  the  time  of  pilgrimage;  and 
Mohammed  is  said  to  have  used  it  to  the 
uttermost,  according  to  his  wont,  in  urg- 
ing on  the  crowds  of  strangers  gathered 
from  almost  all  parts  of  the  peninsula,  the 
inefficiency  and  superstition  of  the  cere- 
monies they  observed,  and  the  superiority 
of  the  revealation  he  affirmed  himself  to 
possess. 

"  The  ceremonies  were  nearly  at  an  eod ; 
Mohammed  had  followed  the  votaries  of  the 
Kaaba*  on  their  procession  to  the  Hill  of  Arafat, 
and  now  back  again  to  Mina;  whence,  after 
sacrificing  their  victims,  the  multitudes  would 
disperse  to  their  homes.    Wandering  through 

*  Th?  Meccan  temple. 
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the  busy  scene  that  now  presented  itself  in 
the  narrow  Valley  of  Mini,  he  was  attracted 
by  a  little  group  of  six  or  seven  persons,  whom 
he  recognized  as  strangers  from  Medina.  ( Of 
what  tribe  are  ye  V  said  he,  coming  up  and 
kindly  accosting  them.  'Of  the  tribe  of 
Khazraj,'  they  replied.  cAh!  confederates 
of  the  Jews  f  *  We  are.'  '  Then,  why  shou Id 
we  not  sit  down  for  a  little,  and  I  will  speak 
with  you  ?  The  offer  was  accepted  willingly, 
for  the  fame  of  Mohammed  had  been  noised 
abroad  in  Medina,  and  the  strangers  were 
curious  to  see  more  of  the  man  who  had  cre- 
ated in  Mecca  so  great  an  excitement  He  then 
expounded  to  them  his  doctrine,  asserted  the 
warrant  of  a  Divine  mission,  set  forth  the 
difficulties  of  his  position  at  home,  and  inquired 
whether  they  would  receive  and  protect  him  at 
Medina.  The  listeners  were  not  slow  to  em- 
brace the  faith  of  Islam.  '  But  as  for  protect- 
ing thee/,  said  [they,  '  we  have  hitherto  been 
at  variance  among  ourselves,  and  have  fought 
great  battles,  as  that  of  Boath.  If  thou  comest 
to  us  thus,  we  shall  be  unable  to  rally  around 
thee.  Let  us,  we  pray  thee,  return  unto  our 
people,  if  haply  the  Lord  will  create  peace 
amongst  us,  and  we  will  come  back  again  unto 
thee.  Let  the  season  of  pilgrimage  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  be  the  appointed  time.' " — Vol.  ii. 
pp.  209,  2 1 0. 

The  appointment  thus  made  was  duly 
kept,  and  the  interval  would  seem  to  have 
been  to  Mohammed  a  time  of  suspense  if 
not  of  inactivity.  Mecca  was  obstinate. 
It  positively  despised  him,  and  he  knew  it. 
After  more  than  ten  years'  teaching,  alter 
listening  to  the  sublimest  of  the  Suras, 
and  to  an  eloquence  which  even  his  ene- 
mies admitted  to  be  not  only  unsurpassed 
but  unequaled,  it  persisted  in  rejecting 
him,  and  it  entertained  for  him  withal 
feelings  such  that,  only  for  its  respect  for 
national  and  tribal  usages  and  laws,  it 
would  long  since  have  silenced  him  in  the 
most  effective  manner.  He  appears  to 
have  rested  accordingly  all  through  this 
year,  quietly  waiting  for  the  time  of  pil- 
grimage. 

At  the  time  and  at  the  place  agreed  on 
— in  a  sheltered  and  rocky  glen  near 
Mina,  namely — the  handful  of  Medina 
converts,  accompanied  by  some  friends, 
again  met  the  Prophet.  In  all  they  w«re. 
twelve ;  and  after  due  consultation  and 
converse,  they  thus  gave  their  faith  to 
Mohammed :  "  We  will  not  worship  any 
but  the  One  God;  we  will  not  steal, 
neither  will  we  commit  adultery \  nor  kill 
our  children  ;  we  will  not  slander  in  any 
wise  ;  and  we  wiU  not  disobey  the  Pro- 
phet in  any  thing  that  is  right"  Mo- 
hammed's response  was  in  the  words: 


"If  ye  fulfill  the  pledge,  Paradise  shall  be 
your  reward.  He  that  shall  fail  in  any 
part  thereof  to  God  belongeth  his  con- 
cern, either  to  punish  or  forgive."  Thus 
was  given  the  First  Pledge  of  Acaba,  and 
faithfully  was  it  kept.  To  the  latest  and 
completest  of  his  biographers  the  specta- 
cle presented  by  the  Prophet  at  this  junc- 
ture appears  something  sublime ;  and  we 
are  not  willing  to  take  exception  to  what 
he  has  so  heartily  conceived  and  so  elo- 
quently presented  in  reference  to  it. 

"  Mohammed,  thus  holding  his  people  at 
bay ;  waiting  in  the  still  expectation  of  victory, 
to  outward  appearance  defenseless,  and  with 
his  little  band  as  it  were  in  the  lion's  mouth ; 
yet  trusting  in  His  almighty  power  whoso 
messenger  he  believed  himself  to  be,  resolute 
and  unmoved ;  presents  a  spectacle  of  sublimi- 
ty paralleled  only  in  the  sacred  records,  by 
such  scenes  as  that  of  the  prophet  of  Israel 
when  he  complained  to  his  master :  *  I,  even  I 
only,  am  left.'  Nay,  the  spectacle  is  in  one 
point  of  view  more  marvelous;  because  the 
prophets  of  old  were  upheld  by  a  Divine  inspi- 
ration, accompanied  (as  we  may  conclude)  by 
an  unwavering  consciousness  in  its  reality,  and 
strengthened  by  the  palpable  demonstrations  of 
miraculous  power ;  while  with  the  Arabian 
Prophet,  the  memory  at  least  of  former  doubt, 
and  the  confessed  inability  to  work  any  miracle, 
must  at  times  have  caused  a  gleam  of  uncer- 
tainty to  shoot  across  the  soul.  It  is  this  which 
throws  out  into  if  possible  still  bolder  promi- 
nence the  amazing  self-possession  and  enduring 
enthusiasm  which  sustained  his  course.  '  Say 
unto  the  unbelievers* — such  was  the  Divine 
message  he  professed  to  receive — *  say,  Work 
ye  in  your  place.  Wait  ye  in  expectation.  Wis, 
too,  in  expectancy  will  waif  " — Vol.  ii.  pp. 
228,  229. 

Meanwhile,  Mohammed  was  again  look- 
ing forward  to  the  annual  pilgrimage. 
He  found  that  lie  could,  for  the  then  pre- 
sent, work  better  by  his  agents  than  in 
person ;  that  his  strength  was  in  sitting 
still.  He  was  kept  sufficiently  informed 
as  to  the  state  of  things  in  Medina,  and 
rejoiced  at  the  steadily  brightening  pros- 
pect. Every  thing  was  carried  on  with 
the  profoundest  secrecy,  and  with  a  suc- 
cess and  skillfulness  which,  the  nature  and 
machinery  of  the  new  propagandism  con- 
sidered, may  well  fill  us  with  surprise. 
The  twelve  men  who  had  met  Mohammed 
at  the  last  pilgrimage  were  to  meet  him 
again,  but  in  company  with  the  converts 
thev  had  made.  The  place  was  the  same 
secluded  glen  in  the  Valley  of  Mina,  and 
under  the  well-known  hight  called  Acaba. 
The  time  was  night ;  for  every  thing  was 
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to  be  concealed  from  the  Coreish  especial-  j 
ly,  as  well  as  from  all  other  pilgrims  ;  and  ■ 
the  Moslems  were  to  come  cautiously,  si- ! 
lently,  "  waking  not  the  sleeper,  nor  tar- ' 
rying  for  the  absent." 


"Ono  or  two  hours  before  midnight,  Mo- 
hammed repaired  to  the  rendezvous,  the  first 
of  the  party.  He  was  attended  only  by  his 
uncle  Abbas,  [who  was  not  a  convert,  but  who 
had  endured  the  rigor  of  the  ban,  and  felt  some 
interest  in  his  nephew  accordingly.]  To  secure 
the  greater  secrecy,  the  assembly  was,  perhaps, 
kept  private  even  from  the  Moslems  of  Mecca.* 
....  Mohammed  had  not  long  to  wait  Soon 
the  Medina  converts,  singly,  and  by  twos  and 
threes,  were  descried  through  the  moonlight, 
moving  stealthily  along  the  stony  valley  and 
among  the  barren  rocks  toward  the  spot  They 
amounted  to  seventy  -  three  men  and  two 
women.  All  the  early  converts  who  had  be- 
fore met  the  Prophet  on  the  two  preceding  pil- 
grimages were  there.  When  they  were  seated, 
Abbas,  in  a  low  voice,  broke  the  silence  by  a 
speech  something  to  the  following  effect : 

44  'Ye  company  of  the  Khazraj !  This,  my 
kinsman,  dwelleth  amongst  us  [the  family  of 
Hashim]  in  honor  and  safety.  His  clan  will 
defend  him — both  those  that  are  converts  and 
those  who  still  adhere  to  their  ancestral  faith  ; 
but  ho  preferreth  to  seek  protection  from  you. 
Wherefore,  consider  well  the  matter,  and  count 
the  cost  If  ye  be  resolved  and  able  to  defend 
him,  well  ;  but  if  ye  doubt  your  ability,  at  once 
abandon  the  design.' 

44  Then  spoke  Abu  Bard,  an  aged  chief:  *  We 
have  listened  to  thy  words.  Our  resolution  is 
unshaken.  Our  lives  are  at  his  service.  It  is 
now  for  him  to  speak/ 
^  "  Mohammed  began,  as  was  his  wont,  by  re- 
citing appropriate  passages  from  the  Koran; 
then  he  invited  all  present  to  the  service  of 
God,  dwelt  upon  the  claims  and  blessings  of 
Islam,  and  concluded  by  saying  that  he  would 
be  content  if  the  strangers  pledged  themselves 
to  defend  him  as  they  did  their  own  wives  and 
children.1  "—Vol.  ii.  pp.  234-236. 

They  gave  the  undertaking  asked  for, 
large  as  it  was  ;  and  Mohammed  then  se-  [ 
lected  twelve  of  the  chief  of  them  to  be 
sureties  for  the  rest,  citing  the  assumed 
parallel  cases  of  Moses  and  of  Christ. 
When  the  business  of  the  meeting  was 
over,  all  hastened  back  to  their  several 
encampments,  and  thus  passed  the  night 
of  the  Second  Pledge  of  Acaba. 

On  the  following  morning,  a  vague  ru- 
mor  of  this  clandestine  transaction  reached 
the  Coreish;  but  they  were  successfully 


*  If  the  Moslems  of  Mecca  knew  of  the  meeting, 
at  the  chief  of  them  in  all  probability  did,  they  at 
least  did  not  attend  it — Reviewer's  Note. 


foiled  in  an  endeavor,  promptly  made,  to 
ascertain  its  real  character.  During  that 
day  the  vast  concourse  at  Mina  broke  up. 
The  pilgrimage  had  been  accomplished, 
and  the  countless  caravans  began  their 
dispersing  of  the  thousands  whom  zeal  in 
the  worship  of  they  knew  not  what,  had 
once  again  gathered  round  the  Kaaba  of 
Mecca.  Then  came  to  the  Coreish  a  re- 
petition of  the  rumors,  accompanied  by 
more  definite  statements ;  and  they  at  once 
dispatched  horsemen  after  the  caravan  of 
Medina,  to  demand  some  account  and  jus- 
tification of  proceedings  so  suspicious. 
The  "  Camels  of  Yathrib,"  however,  were 
too  far  on  their  way  homeward  to  be  thus 
overtaken.  The  pursuers  only  succeeded 
in  getting  sight  of  a  couple  of  Moslem 
stragglers,  one  of  whom  escaped,  and  the 
other  of  whom  they  rudely  maltreated, 
tying  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  drag- 
ging him  to  Mecca  by  the  hair  of  his 
head.  It  was  but  natural,  that  thus  dis- 
appointed and  provoked,  with  just  grounds, 
moreover,  for  suspecting  Mohammed's 
attempted  religious  reforms  to  be  not 
wholly  free  from  political  designs,  the 
Coreish  should  at  once  assume  their  old 
attitude  of  hostility  to  his  followers.  Mo- 
hammed  was  doubtless  prepared  for  this, 
and  had  possibly  even  challenged  it.  It  is 
not  giving  him  credit  for  any  extraordinary 
measure  of  foresight  or  sagacity,  to  sup- 
pose that  he  had  carefully  matured  his 
plans  before  so  far  compromising  himself 
with  his  fellow-citizens  as  to  contract  with 
the  men  of  Medina  the  engagements  which 
have  just  been  reviewed,  and  that  he  was 
already  prepared  for  the  several  alterna- 
tives which  might  speedily  present  them- 
selves. We  find,  accordingly,  that  but  a 
few  days  after  the  second  pledge  of  Aca- 
ba, he  gave  to  his  disciples  the  command, 
"  Depart  unto  Medina ;  for  the  Lord  hath 
given  you  brethren  in  that  city,  and  a 
home  in  which  ye  may  find  refuge."  They 
made  their  preparations  accordingly,  chose 
companions  for  the  journey,  and  set  out 
in  small  parties  secretly,  for  fear  of  the 
Coreish.  In  about  two  months,  from  one 
hundred  and  sixty  to  two  hundred  of 
them  had  in  this  way  escaped ;  some  on 
foot,  but  many  of  them  going  two  and 
two  upon  camels.  At  length  there  were 
left  behind,  beside  a  few  who  were  forci- 
bly detained,  onlv  Mohammed  and  his  most 
immediate  associates  and  attendants.  The 
Coreish  were  paralyzed.  Whole  quarters 
of  the  city  they  ruled  were  left  tenantiesa, 
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the  houses  closed,  and  the  doors  locked. 
Their  whole  anger  turned  on  Mohammed. 
What  might  they  not  fear  from  a  man 
whose  personal  influence  could  scarcely  be 
exaggerated,  who  was  so  perfect  a  master 
of  all  the  arts  of  eloquence,  and  secrecy, 
and  management,  whose  followers  had 
repeatedly  given  up  all  rather  than  forsake 
him,  and  whose  resolution  had  passed 
through  ordeals  so  terrible,  and  had  yet 
come  out  triumphant  ?  Self-preservation 
was  their  first  duty  no  less  than  their  na- 
tural instinct ;  and  they  resolved,  it  is  said, 
that  a  man  from  every  single  family  of  the 
entire  tribe  of  the  Coreish,  including  even 
the  Hashemites,  should  sheathe  a  dagger 
in  the  man,  whose  blood  could  not  then 
be  charged  upon  any  one  family  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  rest.  Certain  it  is,  that 
Mohammed's  position  was  most  critical, 
his  danger  extreme.  He  had  staid  with 
unshaken  courage,  not  to  say  hardihood, 
until  now  ;  he  had  seen  almost  all  his  fol- 
lowers safely  away :  and  to  stay  longer 
might  tempt  his  fate  too  far,  or  be  useless 
although  it  should  not.  In  anticipation  of 
the  emergency  which  had  now  arrived, 
Abu  Bakr  had  already  purchased  two 
swift  and  well-tried  camels  for  himself  and 
Mohammed,  and  kept  them  in  his  yard 
constantly  ready  and  in  high  condition. 
Spies  and  intimates  reported  the  excite- 
ment and  plots  of  the  Coreish ;  and  at  the 
close  of  an  anxious  and  dangerous  day, 
the  Prophet  and  his  friend  escaped  through 
a  back-window  of  Abu  Bakr's  house,  fled 
unobserved  from  the  south  side  of  the 
city,  and  having  climbed  Mount  Thaur, 
took  refuge  in  a  cave  at  its  summit.  They 
were  proved  by  the  event  to  have  done 
wisely  in  thus  resting ;  for  whatever  foun- 
dation there  may  or  may  not  be  for  the 
reported  plot  to  assassinate,  it  appears 
that,  at  least  for  some  reason,  Mohammed 
was  urgently  wanted  in  Mecca  that  same 
evening.  The  supposition  of  his  flight 
was  the  first  thing  that  occurred  to  the 
disappointed  Coreish ;  and  so  far  were 
they  from  being  thankful  that  the  troubler 
of  their  peace  was  at  length  departed, 
that  they  sent  out  scouts  and  pursuers  on 
every  side,  and  instituted  a  rigorous  search 
along  every  road  and  pathway  in  which 
it  was  supposable  Mohammed  might  be 
found.  Some  of  these  scouts  are  reported 
to  have  explored  the  mouth  of  the  very 
cave  in  whose  depths  the  fugitives  lay 
hid,  and  to  have  turned  away  deceived 
by  appearances  into  thinking  that  no  hu- 


man foot  had  crossed  it.  As  the  morning 
light  shone  down  into  their  hold,  Abu 
Bakr  whispered,  in  alarm :  "  What  if  one 
of  them  were  to  look  beneath  him  ;  he 
might  see  us  under  his  very  feet !" 
"  Think  not  thus"  rejoined  the  Prophet : 

"  AVE  ARE  TWO,  BUT  GOD  IS  IN  THE  MIDST 
A  THIRD." 

On  the  third  night  they  were  supplied 
with  provisions  by  a  Moslem  spy ;  and 
learning  that  the  ways  were  somewhat  less 
unsafe,  Mohammed  mounted  Al  Caswa, 
and,  accompanied  by  Abu  Bakr  on  the 
second  camel,  they  descended  Mount 
Thaur,  found  a  guide  at  an  appointed 
place,  avoided  the  usual  roads  till  Mecca 
had  been  left  far  behind,  and  then  fled 
along  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  bound 
northward  for  Medina.  Traveling  at 
speed,  they  completed  the  journey  in 
eight  days.  Four  additional  days  were 
passed  at  Coba,  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Medina,  while  various  arrangements  were 
being  made,  and  deputations  of  citizens 
and  disciples  received.  On  Friday,  July 
2d,  622  a.d.,  Mohammed  publicly  entered 
the  city  of  his  adoption.  From  that  time 
Yathrib  was  no  more  called  Yathrib,  but 
Medinat  al  Nabi,  the  City  of  the  Prophet. 
The  Hejira  had  become  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  history  received  on  that  day  a 
new  era  from  which  to  date  events. 

By  the  flight  to  Medina  was  demon- 
strated what  the  conferences  at  Acaba  gave 
only  too  good  reason  to  suspect,  that  Mo- 
hammed had  resolved  upon  a  new  and 
bolder  course  of  procedure.  He  had  tried 
persuasion  and  had  conspicuously  failed  : 
he  would  see  whether  the  sword  might  be 
more  convincing  than  the  tongue. 

Xo  sooner  had  he  established  himself  in 
Medina,  and  provided  a  temple  for  public 
worship,  and  houses  adjoining  it  for  the 
accommodation  of  his  wrives,  than  Moham- 
med commenced  a  series  of  expeditions 
which  proved  an  admirable  training  for 
the  greater  things  that  followed.  Mer- 
cantile caravans  were  repeatedly  waylaid, 
and  were  attacked  at  first  with  varying 
success.  On  one  occasion  a  band  of  these 
saintly  robbers  would  have  missed  great 
booty  and  an  easy  victory  if  they  had  not 
broken  the  truce  observed  throughout 
Arabia  during  the  sacred  month,  and  they 
broke  it  accordingly.  Scarcely  any  sacri- 
lege or  scandal  could  have  been  greater. 
Even  Mohammed  was  shocked  ;  and  when 
the  captain  of  these  over-zealous  mission- 
aries returned,  he  was  received  with  the 
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rebuke :  "I  never  commanded  thee  to  fight 
in  the  sacred  month."  But  he  who  gave 
the  rebuke  seems  to  have  overcome,  with- 
out very  much  difficulty,  whatever  scru- 
ples he  may  have  felt  about  accepting  the 
lion's  share  of  the  booty,  and  all  wounds 
of  conscience  healed  under  the  inspired 
application:  "They  will  ask  thee  concern- 
ing the  sacred  months,  whether  they  may 
war  therein.  Say,  Warring  therein  is 
grievous ;  but  to  obstruct  the  way  of  God, 
and  to  deny  him,  and  hinder  men  from  the 
holy  temple,  and  expel  his  people  from 
thence,  is  more  grievous  with  God. 
Tempting  (to  idolatry)  is  more  grievous 
than  killing."     (Sura  ii.  217.) 

The  expedition  which  gave  occasion  to 
this  extremely  opportune  and  profitable 
revelation  is  distinguished  also  as  that  in 
which  the  first  life  was  taken  in  the  armed 
propagation  of  Islam.  It  is  much  dwelt 
upon  by  the  Arabian  historians  according- 
ly. "  This,"  says  Ibn  Hish&m,  "  was  the 
first  booty  that  the  Mussulmans  obtained ; 
these  the  first  captives  they  seized ;  this 
the  first  life  they  took." 

In  the  following  year  the  minor  expedi- 
tions were  continued,  and  were  followed 
by  the  important  battle  of  Badr.  It  was 
fought  between  the  Moslems,  assisted  by 
the  men  of  Medina,  against  an  army  of  the 
Coreishites  of  Mecca,  which  had  been  dis- 
patched in  defense  of  an  endangered  cara- 
van. The  caravan  escaped,  but  the  army 
was  defeated,  and  a  remarkable  number 
of  Mohammed's  principal  enemies  were 
found  among  the  slain.  Unfortunately  for 
his  fame,  the  Prophet  was  not  content 
with  a  decisive  victory,  nor  with  the  booty 
obtained  on  the  field  of  battle.  He  could 
not  but  gratify  on  this  occasion  the  dearer 
passions  of  revenge  and  hatred.  Among 
the  prisoners  of  war  he  discovered  an  old 
opponent  named  Xadhr.  "  Strike  ofF  his 
head !"  cried  the  Prophet,  and  the  faith- 
ful Ali  struck  it  off  forthwith. 

Two  days  later  another  prisoner,  order- 
ed out  for  execution,  begged  for  his  life, 
and  asked  whv  he  should  be  treated  more 
rigorously  than  others.  "  Because  of  thy 
enmity  to  God  and  to  his  Prophet,"  re- 
plied Mohammed.  "And  my  little  girl  /" 
cried  Ocba  in  his  anguish,  "  who  xoill  take 
care  of  her .?"  "  Hell-fire !"  exclaimed  the 
conqueror ;  and  in  another  moment  the 
little  girl  was  fatherless. 

The  effect  of  the  victory  at  Badr,  fol- 
lowed by  such  severities  as  these,  was  im- 
mediate and  conspicuous.    At  Medina  the 


Prophet's  position  was  greatly  strength- 
ened, and  he  was  able  immediately  to  as 
sume  a  more  independent  attitude  toward 
the  non-Moslem  inhabitants  of  the  city 
and  neighborhood.  The  neighboring 
tribes  were  more  favorably  impressed 
by  the  prophetical  claims  which  were  ac- 
companied by  promises  of  bootv  and  an 
invitation  to  adventure,  and  which,  even 
at  the  worst,  guaranteed  a  paradise  of  the 
most  tempting  kind.  At  Mecca  the  Core- 
ish  were  appalled.  Every  family  went 
mourning.  Their  gods  had  forsaken  them. 
They  seemed  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  man 
they  both  hated  and  despised  ;  and  even 
the  cries  of  heart-broken  mothers  and 
wives  were  stifled  by  the  swift  and  in- 
credible lust  for  revenge.  "  Weep  not  for 
your  slain,"  said  the  valiant  and  capable 
Abu  Sofian.  "Bewail  not  their  loss; 
neither  let  the  bard  mourn  for  them. 
Show  that  ye  are  men  and  heroes !  If  ye 
wail  and  lament,  and  mourn  over  them 
with  elegies,  it  will  ease  your  wrath  and 
diminish  your  enmity  towards  Mohammed 
and  his  fellows.  Perchance  you  may  yet 
obtain  your  revenge.  As  for  me,  I  will 
touch  no  oil,  neither  approach  any  woman, 
until  I  go  forth  to  war  against  Moham- 
med." 

Though  in  the  cases  of  Nadhr  and  Ocba 
the  Prophet  would  seem  to  have  behaved 
with  simple  vindictivencss,  it  is  possible 
he  may  have  been  in  some  part  actuated 
by  motives  of  policy.  His  language  ad- 
mits of  only  an  unfavorable  construption. 
"  It  is  not  for  a  prophet,"  said  he,  "to  take 
prisoners  until  he  hath  inflicted  a  grievous 
wound  upon  his  enemies  on  the  earth. 
Ye  seek  after  the  good  things  of  this  life ; 
but  God  seeketh  after  the  life  to  come,  and 
God  is  glorious  and  wise."  Designing  to 
strike  terror  bv  means  of  crueltv,  he  vin- 
dicatcd  his  conduct  by  a  pretended  Divine 
revelation.  He  had  not  only  the  pious 
cunning  to  attribute  his  victory,  moreover, 
to  Divine  assistance,  and  so  to  invest  his 
prophetical  claims  with  the  weight  and 
majesty  of  Divine  approbation,  but  he  had 
the  boldness  to  describe  the  means  by 
which  such  assistance  was  afforded.  He 
scrupled  not  to  declare  that  he  saw  thou- 
sands of  angels  fighting  with  his  followers 
against  the  unequal  strength  of  the  Core- 
ish  and  a  legion  of  their  satanic  allies,  led 
by  Satan  in  person.  More  :  he  affirmed 
that  the  devil  had  played  his  friends,  the 
Coreish,  an  extremely  shabby  trick  on  this 
occasion ;  for  that,  perceiving  he  would 
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have  no  chance  of  victory  in  such  a  com- 
bat, lie  turned  on  his  heel,  made  an  excuse 
for  himself,  and  left  the  field.  But  how- 
ever ill  Mohammed  may  have  consulted 
for  his  fame  in  dictating  Suras  so  absurd 
as  those  which  relate  to  Badr,  he  turned 
his  victory  to  great  practical  advantage. 
The  remaining  prisoners  were  treated  with 
marked  kindness  and  attention.  Some  of 
them  were  converted;  some  were  ran- 
somed on  the  terms  befitting  their  import- 
ance and  wealth;  and  others,  unable  to 
find  money  or  valuables,  obtained  their 
liberty  on  condition  of  teaching  to  ten 
boys  each  the  art  of  writing. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the 
battle  of  Badr  and  its  consequences,  be- 
cause it  brings  out  into  undeniable  clear- 
ness the  position  Mohammed  had  assumed. 
His  intentions  are    not  ambiguous  any 
longer.     He  had  entered  upon  an  armed 
struggle  with  his  native  city,  and  was  re- 
solved to  abide  by  its  issue.     If  he  failed 
there,  no  other  success  was  feasible ;  but 
if  he  conquered  at  Mecca,  the  idlest  dreams 
of  his  ambition  might  some  day  be  ful- 
filled.    Whatever  he  may  have  known  or 
not  known  of  other  civilizations  and  of 
earlier  religions,  there  is  one  thing  most 
certain :  that  of  the  passions  and  strength 
and  weakness  of  human  nature— especial- 
ly of  Arabian  human  nature — he  had  a 
profound    and    consummate    knowledge 
which  never  failed  him,  and  that,  with  an 
audacity  and  brilliance  of   success  that 
sometimes  looks  like  inspiration,  he  was 
able  to  turn  that  knowledge  to  account. 
Yet  how  lamentably  is  he  degenerated 
from  the  Prophet  whom  ten  years  of  per- 
secution could  not  daunt,  and  whom  the 
banishment  and  sufferings  of  the  three 
years'  ban  could  in  no  measure  change ! 
Sometimes  gentle,  benevolent,  and  consi- 
derate, he  appears  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  lovable  of  men,  and  the  fervor  of  his 
disciples'  attachment  ceases  to  be  a  mys- 
tery :  at  other  times  silent,  scheming,  and 
bloody,  we  wonder  that  no  Arab  Decius 
staked  his  life  upon  ridding  his  country  of 
such  a  monster  and  fiend. 

For  example :  at  Medina  was  a  Jewess, 
Asma,  disliked  by  Mohammed  because  she 
had  composed  sundry  patriotic  couplets 
setting  forth  the  danger  of  trusting  a  man 
who  had  behaved  as  Mohammed  had  be- 
haved. 

14  The  verses  spread  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
(for  such  was  one  of  the  few  means  possessed 


by  the  Arabs  of  giving  expression  to  public 
opinion,)  and  at  last  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Mussulmans.  They  were  offended ;  and  Omeir, 
a  blind  man  of  the  same  tribe,  vowed  that  he 
would  kill  the  author.  It  was  but  a  few  days 
after  the  return  of  Mohammed  from  Badr,  that 
this  man,  in  the  dead  of  night,  crept  into  the 
apartment  where,  surrounded  by  her  little  ones, 
Asma  lay  asleep.  Feeling  stealthily  with  his 
hand,  he  removed  her  infant  from  her  breast, 
and  plunged  his  sword  with  such  force  into  ber 
bosom  that  it  passed  through  her  back.  Next 
morning,  being  present  in  the  Mosque  at 
prayers,  Mohammed,  who  seems  to  have  been 
aware  of  the  bloody  design,*  said  to  Omeir : 
'  Hast  thou  slain  the  daughter  of  Mar  wan  V 
4  Yes,'  he  answered;  4but  tell  me,  now,  is  there 
any  cause  of  apprehension  for  what  I  have 
done?'  'None  whatever/  said  Mohammed: 
( two  goats  will  not  knock  their  heads  together 
for  it.'  Then,  turning  to  the  people  assembled 
in  the  mosque,  he  said :  *  If  ye  desire  to  see  a 
man  that  hath  assisted  the  Lord  and  his  Pro- 
phet, look  ye  here !'  *  What  V  Omar  exclaimed, 
4  the  blind  Omeir !'  4  Nay,'  replied  the  Prophet, 
4  call  him  not  blind ;  rather  call  him  Omeir  the 
Seeing:  "—Vol.  iii.  pp.  131, 132. 

Not  many  weeks  after  this,  and  at  the 
Prophet's  express  instigation  and  com- 
mand, another  composer  of  stinging  verses 
was  murdered  as  he  slept  outside  his  tent. 
In  the  following  vear,  and  some  six  months 
before  the  battle  of  Ohod,  occurred  the 
assassination  of  K&b,  Mohammed  not  only 
enjoining  it,  but  accompanying  the  assas- 
sins to  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  bid- 
ding them  God-speed  in  their  bloody  and 
treacherous  task.  Next  came  a  general 
permission  for  the  Moslems  to  slay  any 
non-Moslem  Jew  they  might  chance  to 
meet ;  and  just  before  this  a  whole  tribe  of 
Jews,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  per- 
sons, was  expelled  from  its  possessions, 
escaping  from  Medina  by  scarcely  the 
skin  of  the  teeth,  and  grudged  even  that. 
We  have  no  space  to  follow  Mohammed's 
course  in  detail,  and  must  allow  that, 
though  stained  indelibly  with  crime,  he 
appears  to  have  ruled  Medina  itself  with 
justice  and  skill,  except  in  the  instances  in 
which  he  was  personally  opposed,  or  in 
which  he  found  justice  demanding  an  un- 
duly great  sacrifice  from  selfishness. 

The  fifth  year  of  the  Hejira  we  must 
notice  more  in  detail.  It  is  difficult  to 
write  of  it  with  calmness  at  even  the  dis- 


*  Hish&ml  says  that  Mohammed,  being  vexed 
by  Asma's  verses,  said  publicly,  "  Who  will  rid  me 
of  this  woman?"  which  speech  overheard  by 
Omeir,  led  to  the  assassination.— Author's  note. 
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tance  of  twelve  centuries  ;  and  to  the 
reader  who  has  not  previously  given  much 
attention  to  the  history  of  the  Prophet, 
it  may  well  seem  impossible  to  account 
for  the  view  we  have  been  willing  to  take 
of  Mohammed's  earlier  career,  when  not 
unaware  of  the  lamentable  declension 
which  ensued.  The  difficulty,  however, 
is  not  that  Mohammed  was  guilty  of  dia- 
bolical deeds,  but  that,  though  thus  guilty, 
and  flagrantly  guilty,  he  was  none  the  less 
the  object  of  every  thing  but  adoration  to 
the  vast  majority  of  his  followers.  They 
treasured  his  lightest  word  as  the  utter- 
ance of  heavenly  inspiration,  and  regarded 
his  most  trivial  actions  with  a  veneration 
for  which  superstition  were  too  good  a 
name.  When,  thinking  of  his  lust  and 
barbarity,  we  are  almost  ready  to  join  with 
sundry  ecclesiastics  and  call  him  an  "  in- 
carnate devil,"  we  have  still  to  remember 
that  somehow  Mohammed  so  lived  with 
his  followers  in  poverty  and  simplicity, 
sweeping  his  own  apartment,  mending  his 
own  shoes  and  clothes,  farmer  on  common 
food,  controlling  a  constantly  increasing 
army,  and  preaching,  praying,  sinning,  so 
as  to  seem  to  those  followers  very  far 
higher  than  the  highest  saint  that  ever 
lived.  We  must  remember  that  somehow 
his  lawless  passions,  and  the  unbounded 
gratification  of  them,  "  excited  the  envy 
rather  than  the  scandal,  the  veneration  ra- 
ther than  the  envy,  of  the  devout  Mussul- 
mans."* There  must,  therefore,  have 
been  much  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  as 
well  as  much  that  we  know,  to  stand  as  a 
set-off  against  the  flacritiousness  of  the 
year  in  which  he  appears  to  ordinary 
judgment  to  descend  to  the  very  nadir  of 
human  hypocrisy  and  crime.  The  first  of 
the  transactions  which  we  have  thus  pre 
faced  was  Mohammed's  affair  with  Zeinab, 


daughter  of  Jahsh. 


"  The  numerous  marriages  of  Mohammed," 
says  Mr.  Muir,  "  failed  to  confine  his  inclinations 
within  the  ample  circuit  of  his  harem.  Rather, 
its  multiplied  attractions  weakened  restraint, 
and  stimulated  desire  after  new  and  varied 
charms.  On  a  certain  day  the  Prophet  visited, 
as  he  often  did,  the  house  of  Zeid,  his  freedman 
and  adopted  son.  Zeid  was  not  at  home.  His 
wife  Zeinab  invited  him  to  enter,  and  starting 
up  in  her  loose  and  scanty  dress,  made  haste  to 
array  herself  for  his  reception.  But  the  beau- 
ties of  her  figure  through  the  half-opened  door 
had  already  been  too  freely  unvailed  bef.»re  the 
licentious  gaze  of  Mohammed.     lie  was  smitten 

*  Gibbon,  chap.  51. 


by  the  sight  '  Gracious  God  Almighty  P  he 
exclaimed  ;  *  Gracious  God  !  how  thou  turnest 
the  hearts  of  mankind  P  These  rapturous 
words  were  repeated,  as  he  turned  to  depart,  in 
a  low  voice ;  but  they  were  uttered  distinctly 
enough  to  be  heard  by  Zeinab,  who  perceived 
the  flame  she  had  kindled ;  and,  proud  of  her 
conquest,  she  was  nothing  loth  to  tell  her  hus- 
band of  it  on  his  return.  Zeid  went  straight- 
way to  Mohammed,  and  declared  his  readiness 
to  divorce  Zeinab  for  him.  This  Mohammed 
declined.  4  Keep  thy  wife  to  thyself,1  he  said, 
'  and  fear  Cod.'  But  Zeid  could  plainly  see  that 
these  words  proceeded  from  unwilling  lips,  and 
that  the  Prophet  had  still  a  longing  eye  for 
Zeinab.  Perhaps  he  did  not  care  to  keep  her 
when  he  found  that  she  desired  to  leave  him, 
and  was  ambitious  of  the  new  and  distinguished 
alliance.  Accordingly  he  completed  the  di- 
vorce. Mohammed  still  hesitated.  There  might 
be  little  scandal,  according  to  Arab  morals,  in 
seeking  the  hand  of  a  married  woman  whose 
husband  had  no  wish  to  retain  her ;  but  the 
husband  in  the  present  case  was  Mohammed's 
adopted  son,  and  even  in  Arabia  such  a  union 
was  held  to  be  illicit  Still  the  passion  for 
Zeinab  could  not  be  smothered ;  it  continued  to 
burn  within  the  heart  of  Mohammed,  and  at 
lust,  bursting  forth,  scattered  all  other  consider- 
ations to  the  winds.  Sitting  one  day  with 
Ayesha,  the  prophetic  ecstacy  appeared  to  come 
over  him.  As  he  recovered  he  smiled  joyfully, 
and  said :  '  Who  will  go  and  congratulate  Zei- 
nab, and  say  that  the  Lord  hath  joined  her  to 
mc  in  marriage?1  His  maid  Sol  ma  made  haste 
to  carry  the  glad  news  to  Zeinab  who  showed 
her  delight  by  bestowing  on  the  messenger  all 
the  jewels  she  had  upon  her  person.  Moham- 
med delayed  not  to  fulfill  the  divine  behest,  and 
took  Zeinab  to  his  bed  "— VoL  iii.  pp.  228,  229. 

The  marriage  caused  great  scandal 
amongst  his  followers,  while  to  the  merely 
pagan  unbelievers  it  seemed  nothing  less 
than  incest.  A  revelation  from  heaven  show- 
ed to  the  former  the  equal  error  and  folly 
of  the  scruples  they  had  indulged,  while  the 
latter  had  learned  discretion  from  the  fate 
of  Asma,  of  Abu  Afak,  of  Kab,  and  of  ma- 
ny more.  A  little  later  came  another  wife 
to  the  ever-growing  harem  of  the  Prophet; 
and  while  still  engaged  in  regulating  its  gov- 
ernment and  guarding  its  occupants  from 
glances  less  holy  than  his  own,  Mohammed 
received  tidings  of  coming  war.  The  Co- 
reish  were  joined  by  an  immense  force  of 
Bedouins,  and  laid  siege  to  Medina.  The 
city  was  placed  in  extreme  jeopardy,  and 
was  saved  at  first  by  the  trench  outside  it, 
and  ultimately  by  generalship  which  was 
not  very  unlike  jockeyship.  Mohammed 
succeeded  in  rousing  suspicions  and  mu- 
tual distrust  in  the  minds  of  the  allies,  and 
caused  them  to  raise  the  siege  according- 
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ly.     But  till  the  siege  was  actually  raised  mounted  with  some  difficulty  on  a  well-padded 

his  danger  was  extreme.     There  was  dis-  "«*he  was  conducted  to  the  camp.    The  men 

sension  in  his  own  camp,  and  no  danger  °[  hl*  *ibe  P118  °wn  tnbe»  *<**!  w,ho  thr(m§!* 

.,    .      ,  .  ,   ,  r\  i          j*«         «  about  him  by  the  way,  continually  reminded 

so  great  as  that  which  had  been  discover-  him  of  the  fr£ndship  /n'd  8ervices  £  the  ^^ 

ed  within  Medina  itself.     *or  a  tribe  of  itza?  and  urged  bim  as  their  own  representative 

Jews,  the  Bani  Coreitza,  took  this  oppor-  to  deal  gently  with  the  prisoners,     He  answer- 

tunity  of  giving   up   their   allegiance  to  ed  not  a  word  till  ho  approached  the  scene ; 

Mohammed,   and    promised   aid    to    the  and  then  he  said  :  *  Verily,  this  grace  is  given  to 

Coreish.     That   they  deserved  an  exem-  Sad,  that  he  careth  not,  in  the  affairs  of  God. 

plary  chastisement  we  are  obliged  toad-  for  any  blame  the  blaraers  may  cast  upon  him  * 

•*     i  ,*  w^ ~~*.  ^^«^«^«  +\>*™  ,,*  As  he  drew  near,  Mohammed  called  aloud  to 

mil;  but  we  may  not  condemn  them  ut-  thoge  around  him.  tgtand        tQ  moet 

tcrly,  for  Mohammed  had  certainly  given  master>  and  assigt  hira  to  alight,    Tbe£  he 

them  the  strongest  reasons  for  fear  and  commanded  that   Sad   should  pronounce  his 

distrust.     Their  conduct  was  treacherous  :  judgment  on  the  Coreitza.     *  Proceed  with  thy 

had  Mohammed's  been  sincere  ?  judgment,'  repeated  the  Prophet    Sad  turned 

himself  to  his  people,  who  were  still  urging 

"  He  had  just  begun  to  cleanse  himself  from  mercy  on   him,  and  said:  4  Will  ye  then  bind 

the  dust  of  the  campaign,  when  suddenly  he  yourselves  by  the  covenant  of  God,  that  what- 

pretended  that  Gabriel  had  brought  him  a  com-  soever  I  shall  decide  ye  will  accept  the  same?' 

raancl  to  proceed  immediately  against  the  Bani  There  was  a  general  murmur  of  assent.     Then 

Coreitza,     4  What  !'  said  the  heavenly  visitant  he  proceeded :  4  Thu  verily  is  my  judgment, 

in  the  language  of  reproach,  4  hast  thou  laid  that  the  male  captives  shall  be  put  to  death,  that 

aside  thine  armor,  while  as  yet  the  angels  have  the  female  captives  and  the  children  shall  be  sold 

not  laid  theirs  aside  ?     Arise,   and  go  forth  into  slavery,  and  the  spoil  be  divided  amongst 

against  the  Coreitza.     Behold,  I  go  before  thee  the  army.'    Many  a  heart  quailed  besides  the 

to  shake  the  foundations  of  their  walls.'  "  hearts  of  the  wretched  prisoners,  at  this  savage 

and  bloody  decree.    But  all  questionings  were 

The  army  was  at  once  assembled,  three  J£thwi£  ftoPP^  h*  M°ham™e<i;  wh°  ^°P^ 

.             ,     J                 .„,     .,.  .      .      V  the  verdict  as  his  own,  nay,  declared  it  to  be 

thousand   strong,   with   thirty-six    horse,  the  so]emn  judgment  of  t^e  Almighty.     Cold 

and  marched  to  the  tortress  ot  the  Core-  an<j  unmovcd,  he  said :  *  Truly  thou  has  decid- 

itza,  two  or  three  miles  southeast  of  the  ed  according  to  the  judgment  of  God  pronounced 

city.     Not  having  expected  such  a  thing,  on  high  from  beyond  the  seven  heavens.'' v — Vol. 

the  Coreitza  were  wholly  unprepared,  and  hi.  pp.  274-276. 
were   speedily  reduced  to  the  verge  of 

starvation.     At  the  end  of  from  fourteen  The  sentence  was  forthwith  carried  into 

to  twenty-five  days,  (it  is  not  clear  which,)  execution,  and  when  about  eight  hundred 

they  capitulated  on  condition  that  their  victims   had  saturated   the  market-place 

fate  should  be  decided  by  another  tribe,  of  Medina  with  their  blood,  Mohammed 

their  own  and  Mohammed's  allies,  the  turned  him  from  the  ghastly  sight  to.  a 

Bani  Aws.     It  happened  that  while  assist-  beautiful  Jewess,  all  whose  male  relatives 

ing  in  the  defense  of  Medina,  an  old  chief  had  but  a  moment  before  been  butchered 

of  this  tribe,  Sad  ibn  Muadz,  had  been  in  cold  blood,  and  invited  her  to  become 

wounded  in  the  shoulder  by  an  arrow ;  again  a  bride !     She  refused,  and  was  re- 

and  Mohammed,   having  acceded  to  the  tained  by  the  Prophet  as  his  concubine 

stipulation  of  the  Coreitza,  appointed  Sad  and  slave. 

ibn  Muadz  to  pronounce  their  fate.    How  Thus  closed  the  fifth  year  of  the  Hejira. 

matters  went,  and  what  fate  the  white-  Sick  and  weary  of  its  bloody  horrors  and 

haired  old  Jew  pronounced  upon  his  fel-  its  brutal  Inst,  we  are  thankful  when  it 

lows,  are  well  told  by  Mr.  Muir :  ends.     We  are  bound,   as   we  think  of 

«  Sad  still  sunerel  from  the  severe  wound  he  ^ to  remember  the  simplicity,  the  ignor- 

had  received  at  the  trench.  From  the  field  of  bat-  *nce,  and  the  distinguishing  characteristics 

tie  he  had  been  carried  to  a  tent  pitched  by  Mo-  of  the  Arabs,  in  order  to  understand  how 

hammed  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Mosque,  where  such  things  should    have  been   possible ; 

the  wounded  men  were  waited  on  by  Rufeida,  and  we  arc  also  bound,  ere  we  condemn 

an  experienced  nurse.     His  wound  had  begun  Mohammed,  to  remember  that  human  na- 

apparently  to  heal.    But  the  sense  of  the  injury  ture  ig  the  same  in  our  flay  as  in  the  days 

still i  rankled in  his ;  heart;  and  Mohammed  knew  .           d  that  crimeg  and  hypocrisies 

well   the  bitter   hate  into  which  his  former  °           j*                                       *i^jr       i-  ^ 

friendship  had  been  turned  by  the  treachery  of  scarcely  less  revolting  than  those  which 

the  Coreitza.    He  was  now  summoned.    His  have  just  moved  our  indignation,   have 

figure  was  large  and  corpulent    Having  been  not  been  wholly  unknown   even  among 
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nations  which,  according  to  popular  opin- 
ion, are  far  more  enlightened  and  far  more 
moral  than  the  Arabians  of  the  time  of 
Mohammed. 

It  was  nearly  three  years  later  than 
this,  that  Mohammed  compassed  the  one 
desire  of  his  heart,  which  would  seem  to 
have  been  dearer  to  him  than  all  others. 
He  marched  with  an  army  of  from  eight 
to  ten  thousand  men,  and,  almost  without 
fighting,  made  himself  master  of  Mecca. 
His  enemies  were  at  his  feet :  the  hour  of 
his  most  brilliant  and  indisputable,  though 
long  and  patiently  expected  triumph,  was 
fully  come.  Scores  of  times  and  in  scores 
of  places  had  he  fought  for  it,  planned  and 
preached,  prayed  and  lied,  and  shed  blood 
for  it.  It  was  attained  at  last,  and  from 
that  time  he  regarded  himself,  and  was 
regarded  by  others,  as  virtual  Sovereign 
of  Arabia.  He  received  numberless  de- 
putations from  tribes  in  all  parts  of  the 
peninsula,  tendering  allegiance  and  hom- 
age. He  organized  his  government,  and 
though  his  agents  collected  an  imperial 
revenue  in  his  name,  he  never  used  the 
funds  thus  obtained  for  merely  personal 
aggrandizement,  but  only  for  consolidat- 
ing and  extending  the  power  of  the  nation 
which  had  now  first  found  its  hands.  In- 
deed, much  of  praise  must  be  awarded  in 
respect  of  these  things,  we  believe,  to  his 
principal  advisers  and  lieutenants  as  well 
as  to  himself.  We  are  ready  to  admit, 
with  Dr.  Sprenger,  though  it  is  slightly 
anticipating  the  actual  course  of  events, 
that  they  who  call  these  principal  friends 
and  advisers,  most  of  whom  were  among 
the  Prophet's  earliest  converts,  "hot- 
headed fanatics,  must  take  fanaticism  as 
synonymous  with  wisdom  and  persever- 
ance. We  find  that  in  all  their  actions 
they  were  guided  by  the  most  consum- 
mate prudence  and  by  cool  reflection,  and 
their  objects  were  in  most  cases  noble, 
and  the  means  which  they  employed  were 
rarelv  objectionable."* 

Shortly  after  the  conquest  of  Mecca  the 
ritual  of  Moslem  worship  was  completed, 
and  it  remains  unchanged  to  this  present 

*  Life  of  Mohammed,  pp.  173,  I'M. 
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day.  The  same  ceremonies  are  observed 
now  which  were  observed  by  Mohammed 
the  year  before  his  death.  The  pilgrim- 
age he  then  performed  has  served  ever 
since  as  a  model  to  the  Moslem  world,  and 
may  not  be  knowingly  departed  from 
even  to  the  saving  of  a  hair  of  the  shaven 
head,  the  changing  of  the  color  of  the  gar- 
ments worn,  or  the  omission  to  cast  at 
least  so  many  stones  in  snch  a  place,  and 
to  say  so  many  prayers  at  certain  other 
places  ;  to  drink  water,  to  bathe,  to  fast, 
to  walk,  to  run,  precisely  as  tradition  af- 
firms to  have  been  done  in  the  first  and 
last  great  pilgrimage  to  the  reformed 
Kaaba  of  Mecca  which  the  founder  of  Is- 
lamism  led. 

In  just  ten  Arabian  years  after  the  date 
of  his  arrival  in  Medina,  an  outcast  from 
his  native  city,  and  seeking  home  and  hos- 
pitality among  strangers,  Mohammed 
sickened  and  died.  On  the  last  day  of  his 
illness  a  strange  invigoration  occurred  to 
him ;  and  as  it  was  the  hour  of  public 
worship,  he  was  assisted  to  the  temple  in 
which  he  had  so  often  ministered.  Ho 
spoke  to  the  breathless  and  devoted  crowd 
with  a  force  and  eloquence  unusual  even 
for  him,  discharged  a  small  debt  which  he 
had  previously  forgotten,  attended  to 
some  important  matters  of  state,  and  re- 
turned to  the  room  of  his  favorite  wife, 
exhausted  by  the  exertion.  He  felt  him- 
self rapidly  sinking,  and  having  called  for 
a  pitcher  of  water,  he  wetted  his  face 
and  prayed :  "  O  Lord !  I  beseech  thee  as- 
sist me  in  the  agonies  of  death !"  Three 
times  he  ejaculated  with  fervor :  "  Gabriel, 
come  close  unto  me  !"  He  requested  to 
be  left  in  perfect  quiet ;  prayed  in  a  whis- 
per, "  Lord,  grant  me  pardon,  and  join 
me  to  the  companionship  on  high ;"  then 
at  intervals  were  heard  the  feebly  articu- 
late whispers:  "Eternity  in  Paradises'4 
" Pardon T'  "Yes;  the  blessed  com- 
panionship on  high."  He  stretched  him- 
self gently  as  he  paused,  his  head  grew 
heavier  as  it  rested  on  Ayesha's  breast, 
and  with  this  last  aspiration  after  the 
companionship  on  high  the  Founder  of 
Islam  and  of  the  empire  of  the  Saracens 
had  passed  away. 
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We  now  come  to  the  Bishop's  grand 
article  of  impeachment ;  namely,  the 
number  of  the  Israelites  when  they  went 
down  with  Jacob  into  Egypt,  and  their 
alleged  numbers  when  they  left  it. 

The  first  difficulty  here  has  respect  to 
the  number  of  souls  which  are  said  to 
have  migrated  with  Jacob  at  that  time. 
Dr.  Colenso  places  the  difficulty  on  this 
point  in  front  of  all  the  rest,  and  makes 
very  much  of  it.  "We  must  confess  that 
we  are  not  ourselves  greatly  affected  by 
it. 

Our  first  observation  on  this  point  is, 
that  we  think  candor  should  suggest  that 
where  a  supposed  discrepancy  is  so  ob- 
vious that  the  writer  himself  could  not 
have  failed  to  see  it,  and  to  have  seen  that 
it  could  not  fail  to  be  seen  by  others,  the 
presumption  is  strong  that  there  must 
have  been  circumstances,  whether  known 
to  us  or  not,  which  gave  him  full  warrant 
for  writing  as  he  has  done.  To  suppose 
otherwise  would  be  to  suppose  him  desti- 
tute, not  only  of  principle,  but  of  common 
sense.  In  Genesis  46  the  total  of*  the 
souls  said  to  have  come  from  the  loins  of 
Jacob,  and  to  have  come  with  him  into 
Egypt,  is  given  as  "  threescore  and  six  ;" 
and  in  the  next  verse,  where  they  are 
made  to  include  Joseph  and  his  two  sons, 
they  are  given  as  "threescore  and  ten," 
(26,  27.)  In  the  same  chapter,  the  writer 
who  gives  these  totals  has  given  the 
series  of  names  from  which  they  are  to  be 
made  up.  Surely  he  was  capable  of  see- 
ing whether  the  names  he  had  written 
down  amounted  to  the  numbers  sixty-six 
and  seventy  or  not.  He  must  have  known 
when  he  openly  reckoued  Joseph  and  his 
two  sons  among  "  the  souls  of  the  house 
of  Jacob,  which  came  into  Egypt,"  that 


*  TJie  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua  Criti- 
calhj  Examined.  By  the  Right  Rev.  John  Wil- 
liam Colenso,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal.  London: 
Longman  <fc  Co. 
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it  was  only  in  some  special  or  loose  sense 
that  this  could  be  true,  inasmuch  as  Jo- 
seph had  gone  to  Egypt  long  before,  and 
his  sons  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  were 
born  there.  Nor  could  the  required  num- 
bers be  made  up  without  including  Jacob 
himself  as  in  this  series ;  and  the  writer 
could  hardly  need  to  be  assured  that  Ja- 
cob could  not  have  come  out  of  the  loins 
of  Jacob.  Nevertheless,  he  reckons  after 
this  manner,  and  tells  us  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  genealogical  table  that  he 
means  so  to  do.  Here  are  his  words : 
"These  are  the  names  of  the  children  of 
Israel  which  came  into  Egypt,  Jacob  and 
his  sons,"  (ver.  8.) 

But  the  grand  difficulty  is  about  "  Hez- 
ron  and  Hamul,"  (ver.  12.)  These  were 
great-grandsons  of  Jacob.  Their  names 
occur  in  a  list  described  as  descendants  of 
the  patriarch  who  came  with  him  into 
Egypt,  while,  in  fact,  these  persons  were 
not  born  until  after  that  event.  How  are 
we  to  account  for  this?  It  would  not, 
we  think,  bo  very  wonderful  if  we  were 
obliged  to  confess  that  we  can  not  account 
for  it.  For  though  we  might  not  be  able 
to  assign  a  sufficient  reason,  it  would  not 
at  all  follow  that  there  was  no  such  rea- 
son. The  buried  circumstances  of  the 
past  have  left  many  a  mystery  of  this 
kind  on  the  surface  of  history.  Dr.  Co- 
lenso, indeed,  settles  the  matter  in  a  very 
curt  fashion.  According  to  his  interpret- 
ation, the  historian  was  an  imbecile,  and 
did  not  see  the  inconsistency ;  or  some- 
thing  worse,  would  not  see  it.  But 
thoughtful  and  cautious  men  do  not  dis- 
pose of  such  questions  after  this  summary 
manner.  The  man  who,  in  this  genealogy, 
has,  without  any  disguise,  counted  Jacob 
along  with  the  sons  of  Jacob,  and  counted 
Joseph,  and  Ephraim,  and  Manasseh,  along 
with  those  described  as  having  come  into 
Egypt  with  Jacob,  though  they  had  not 
so  come,  may  have  had  a  reason,  though 
he  has  not  stated  it,  for  having  named 
27 
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Hczron  and  Hamul  as  though  they  had 
formed  a  part  of  that  migration,  though 
they  did  not.  From  the  open  and  in- 
genuous manner  in  which  the  historian 
has  explained  his  somewhat  singular  mode 
of  making  up  his  numbers  sixty-six  and 
seventy,  we  are  bound  in  candor  to  sup- 
pose that  he  saw  the  discrepancy  in  the 
case  of  Hezron  and  Hamul,  and  was  far 
from  meaning  to  deceive  any  one  by  what 
he  had  written. 

Indeed,  the  manner  in  which  these 
names  are  introduced  is  manifestly  an  ex- 
ceptional manner.  In  the  preceding  verses 
we  have  the  name  of  Reuben,  then  of  his 
sons.  So  of  Simeon.  So  of  Levi.  But 
coming  to  Judah,  two  of  his  sons,  Er  and 
Onan,  are  said  to  have  died  in  Canaan. 
As  they  were  dead,  they  might,  as  the 
simplest  and  briefest  course,  have  been 
passed  over.  Bat  as  this  is  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  death  had  diminished  the 
offspring  of  Jacob,  the  void  created  by 
the  death  of  two  grandsons  in  Canaan  is 
to  be  filled  up  by  two  great-grandsons 
born  in  Egypt.  Beyond  a  doubt,  what 
is  said  of  Hezron  and  Hamul,  and  what 
is  said  of  Jacob,  and  what  is  said  of 
Joseph  and  his  sons  —  all  are  open  to 
the  charge  of  not  being  strictly  accu- 
rate. But  a  lofty  negligence  of  this  kind, 
in  regard  to  little  things,  is  a  character- 
istic of  the  sacred  writers.  We  might 
cite  hundreds  of  passages  in  which  the  in- 
troduction of  a  brief  expression,  or  it  may 
be  of  a  single  word,  would,  as  we  think, 
have  sufficed  to  preclude  all  misconcep- 
tion. But  the  expression  or  the  word  is 
not  there.  Dr.  Colenso  thinks  he  has 
caught  the  historian  making  blunders. 
The  historian  seems  to  say :  "  Honest  men 
will  see  what  I  mean.  If  men  wish  to 
cavil,  I  do  not  write  for  such.  I  use 
general  expressions,  but  I  use  them  with 
exceptions,  and  every  man  may  see  what 
the  exceptions  are."  It  is  manifest  that 
in  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  we  have 
to  do  with  the  writer  who  has  not  the  fear 
of  critics  of  the  Colenso  order  before  his 
eyes.  The  volume  of  revelation,  if  writ- 
ten so  as  to  meet  or  anticipate  all  the 
questionings  of  such  men,  would  have 
been  a  strange  book. 

Had  more  than  two  of  Jacob's  grand- 
sons died  in  Canaan,  possibly  more  than 
two  of  his  great-grandsons  after  the  mi- 
gration would  have  been  reckoned  in  the 
sacred  number  seventy,  which  was  to  form 
the  starting-point  of  Israel    in    Egypt. 


That  the  historian  saw  the  alleged  dis- 
crepancy, that  he  did  not  mean  to  de- 
ceive by  it,  and  that  there  were  circum- 
stances at  the  time  to  justify  his  present- 
ing this  genealogical  chapter  as  we  have  it, 
are  points  we  can  believe  to  the  full,  and 
without  difficulty.  As  to  the  supposition 
that  there  were  no  such  circumstances,  and 
that  the  historian  has  really  blundered,  or 
attempted  to  play  the  knave,  it  must  suf- 
fice to  say  that  proof  on  these  points  has 
not  been  given,  and  that  the  idea  of  its 
being  given  is  preposterous.  The  incon- 
sistency described  Dy  Dr.  Colenso  is  too 
palpable  to  be  real.  The  man  must  have 
been  on  the  verge  of  idiocy  that  should 
have  perpetrated  it.  The  argument  of 
the  Bishop  is  pushed  so  far  that  it  destroys 
itself.  He  has  not  done  justice  to  what 
we  know  of  the  case.  He  has  not  made 
the  allowance  which  a  wise  man  should 
have  made  for  what  we  do  not  know. 

Concerning  the  increase  of  these  seventy 
souls  into  two  millions  before  the  Exodus, 
we  beg  the  reader's  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  : 

First.  We  regard  the  interval  from  Ja- 
cob's going  down  into  Egypt  to  the  de- 
parture of  his  descendants  under  Moses, 
as  restricted  to  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
years.  The  notion  that  it  extended  to 
four  hundred  and  thirty  is  not  tenable. 

Second.  Jacob's  children  included  in  the 
seventy  consist  almost  wholly  of  sons,  and 
the  younger  would  take  to  themselves 
wives  necessarily  and  freely  from  among 
the  Egyptians.  Joseph's  example  would 
not  be  without  its  influence  in  tnat  direc- 
tion. 

Third.  In  their  new  circumstances,  with 
a  more  settled  home,  and  with  the  most 
ready  means  of  subsistence,  and  regarding 
the  Divine  promise  of  increase  as  the  pro- 
mise of  a  national  blessing,  marriage 
would  be  general,  and  would  take  place 
early.  Even  in  a  country  like  Ireland, 
where  the  increase  of  population  has  been 
unusually  rapid,  we  learn,  from  the  census 
of  1841,  that  in  a  population  of  one  mil- 
lion six  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  four  from  the  age  of 
seventeen  to  forty-six,  only  six  hundred 
and  ninety  thousand  and  eighty-six  were 
married,  leaving  nine  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  thousand  and  eighteen  unmarried. 
We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any 
such  state  of  things  existed  among  the  Is- 
raelites in  Egypt.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  among  the  Hebrews  illicit 
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intercourse  between  the  sexes  was  not 
tolerated. 

Fourth.  We  must  not  suppose  these 
people  to  have  been  strangers  to  polygamy. 
The  lives  of  the  patriarchs  were  not  with- 
out precedent  of  this  kind.  Abraham 
loved  Sarah,  but  he  had  Ishmael  by  Hagar. 
Jacob  had  been  husband  to  Leah  and 
Rachel  at  the  same  time;  and,  in  the 
meanwhile,  children  were  born  to  him  by 
Zilpah  the  handmaid  of  Leah,  and  by 
Bilhah  the  handmaid  of  Rachel.  Deut. 
21  :  15-17  shows,  not  only  that  polygamy 
existed  among  the  Israelites,  but  that  it 
was  recognized  and  regulated  by  law. 

Fifth.  While  the  increase  of  population 
in  tropical  regions  is  often  such,  especially 
among  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  as 
we  never  know  in  our  latitude,  Egypt  is 
mentioned  by  Plutarch,  Seneca,  Strabo, 
and  other  ancient  writers,  as  remarkable 
beyond  all  other  countries  for  the  fecund- 
ity of  its  women.  More  than  one  child  at 
a  birth  was  common.  Five  at  a  birth,  says 
Aristotle,  (Hist.Anim.  lib.  viii.  c.  5,  §  1,) 
are  the  most  that  has  been  known;  but 
that  number  had  been  known  at  four  suc- 
cessive births. 

Sixth.  The  depressed  state  to  which  a 
large  portion  of  the  people  were  reduced 
during  some  while  before  the  Exodus,  in 
place  of  imposing  any  check  on  popula- 
tion, would  tend  rather  to  increase  it ;  the 
depressed  classes  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
being  found  to  be  the  most  prolific.  The 
rice-eaters  of  Bengal,  for  example,  number 
a  population  of  twenty-one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  to  the  British  square  league. 

Seventh.  These  particulars  will  have 
respect  to  purely  natural  causes.  But  on 
this  question  we  are  not  to  be  restricted  I 
to  merely  natural  law.  Among  a  people 
whose  increase  was  to  be  the  special  care 
of  Providence,  not  only  might  the  births 
have  been  more  numerous  than  natural 
law  would  account  for,  but  the  deaths 
might  be  much  fewer.  And  if  we  suppose 
the  deaths  to  have  been  comparatively 
few,  while  the  births  were  unusually  high, 
the  increase  of  numbers  might  soon  be- 
come such  as  to  be  without  parallel  in  the 
history  of  any  other  people. 

From  all  these  considerations  we  are 
justified  in  looking  to  the  highest  rate  of 
increase  in  any  known  population,  and  in 
accounting  it  probable  that  the  increase 
of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  was  not  merely 
up  to  that  rate,  but  something  more. 
We  shall  take  as  an  illustration  of  the 


Possible  in  this  respect  from  purely  natural 
iw,  the  increase  among  the  settlers  in 
Pitcairn's  Island  during  the  last  century. 
In  1790,  nine  European  men,  mutineers 
from  the  Bounty,  left  the  island  of  Ota- 
heite  with  six  native  men  and  twelve  na- 
tive women.  They  landed  and  settled  on 
the  then  uninhabited  island  now  known  as 
Pitcairn's  Island.  When  two  years  had 
passed,  the  six  Otaheitian  men  conspired 
against  the  white  men,  and  killed  five  of 
them.  The  result  was  that  the  murderers 
were  all  killed  in  their  turn.  This  reduced 
the  population  at  the  end  of  the  second  year 
to  four  European  men  and  ten  Otaheitian 
women.  Five  years  later  the  four  European 
men  were  reduced  to  two,  and  one  year  later 
a  solitary  man  survived  with  the  remaining 
women  and  children.  In  1814  the  island 
was  visited  by  a  British  frigate.  This 
was  twenty-two  years  after  the  population 
had  been  limited  to  four  men  and  ten  wo- 
men, sixteen  years  after  the  four  men  had 
been  reduced  to  two,  and  fifteen  years 
since  the  two  men  were  reduced  to  one. 
But  the  number  of  souls  found  in  the 
island  was  forty-eight,  consisting  mostly 
of  adults.  That  is,  the  population  may  be 
said  to  have  more  than  trebled  itself  within 
the  twenty-four  years.  For  had  not  two 
of  the  men  making  up  the  fourteen  per- 
sons in  1793  been  prematurely  cut  off,  the 
increase  would  no  doubt  have  been  consi- 
derably above  forty-eight,  and  this  circum- 
stance may  be  reckoned  against  the  few 
infants  the  men  may  have  left  who  were 
cut  off  at  the  close  of  the  second  year.* 

It  is  clear  from  these  facts,  than  an  in- 
crease of  population  may  take  place,  in 
favorable  circumstances,  at  the  rate  of  a 
triple  increase  every  quarter  of  a  century. 
But  if  this  was  possible  in  Pitcairn's 
Island,  why  not  possible  in  Egypt?  And 
if  such  increase  oe  possible  from  purely 
natural  laws,  surely  it  may  be  possible — 
more  than  possible — where  there  is  the 
action  of  a  special  providence  to  that  end. 
Immediately  after  their  migration  it  is 
said:  "And  Israel  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  in  the  country  of  Goshen;  and 
they  had  possessions  therein,  and  grew, 
and  multiplied  exceedingly,"   (Gen.  47  : 

2?.)t 

*  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty,  in  Murray's  Family 
Library,  ch.  viii.  Donbleday's  True  Law  of  Po- 
pulation, pp.  61-62. 

f  Kalisch,  indeed,  in  bis  commentary  on  Ex. 
12 :  87,  mentions  an  instance  in  which  five  per- 
son's multiplied  at  a  far  more  rapid  rate  than  the 
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It  was  promised  to  Abraham  that  his 
seed   should    go  out  of   Egypt    in    the 
"fourth  generation."    It  is  not  easy  to 
interpret  that  expression  from  its  connec- 
tion.    Dr.  Colenso  labors  hard  to  show- 
that  there  were  names  which,  taken  in 
succession,  spanned  the  whole  distance  of 
two  hundred  and    fifteen  years.     "Who 
doubts  it?    It  is  probable  that,  in  two 
millions  of  people,  and  where  life  was 
considerably  longer  than  at  present,  there 
were  many  such  instances.    In  this  sense 
the  promise  was  no  doubt  fulfilled.     But 
each  one  of  those  senior  men  may  have 
seen    sons,   and    grandsons,    and    great- 
grandsons,  all  making  so  many  successive 
generations.    It  is  said  of  Joseph  that  he 
saw  "  Ephraim's  children  of  the  third  gen- 
eration."   That  is,  Joseph  lived  to  see  his 
fourth  generation.     Now,  Joseph  did  not 
marry  until  after  he  was  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  he  died  when  one  hundred  and 
ten  ;  so  that  in  eighty  years  from  the  time 
of  his  marriage  he  saw  four  generations. 
Suppose  we  give  twenty  years  to  a  gener- 
ation ;  that  will  give  something  more  than 
ten  generations  and  a  half  in  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  years.    But  take  twenty-five 
years  to  the  average  generation,  and  that 
we  may  apply  this  reckoning  we  have  now 
to  ask — What  would  be  a  fair  number  to 
name   as    forming   the  root   of  the   in- 
tended Israelitish  nation  in  Egypt?    If 
we  take  the  between  sixty  and  seventy 
male  persons  who  settle  with  Joseph  in 
that  country,  and  if  we  suppose  these 
men  to  be  married  or  soon  to  marry,  we 
have   somewhere  between   one   hundred 
and  twenty  and  one  hundred  and  forty. 
We  must  further  insist,  notwithstanding 
the  Bishop's  protest,  that  the  patriarchal 
history  requires  us  to  suppose  that   the 
servants  and  retainers  of  Jacob  and  his 
sons  formed  a  considerable  body  of  per- 
sons, that  should  be  regarded  as  a  part  of 
the  new  social   organization  which  now 
passed  into  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  and 
was  to  become  settled  there  for  the  next 
two  centuries.     It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  Abraham,  when  he  determined  to  res- 
cue Lot,  is  said  to  have  "  armed  his  three 
hundred  and  eighteen  trained  men  born  in 
his  house ;"  and  if  the  establishment  of 


settlers  on  Pitcairn's  Island.  This  was  the  case  of 
a  man  named  Pine,  who,  in  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry, was  wrecked,  with  four  women,  on  a  desert 
island  north-east  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But 
as  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  evidence  in  this 
case,  we  lay  no  stress  upon  it. 


Abraham,  who  was  then  childless,  was  of 
that  order,  did  the  establishment  of  Jacob 
and  his  twelve  sons  bear  no  resemblance 
to  it  ?    Had  Jacob's  "  three  bands"  with 
which  he  met  Esau  dwindled  to  nothing, 
or  next  to  nothing  ?    It  is  true  the  people 
who  left  Egypt  are  described  as  the  child- 
ren of  Israel,  and  as  the  seed  of  Abraham. 
But  they  could  not  have  been  such  with- 
out a  considerable  admixture  of  other 
blood.    Ephraim  and  Manasseh  had  the 
blood  of  the  Egyptians  in  their  veins,  and 
passed  it  to  the  tribes  which  descended 
from  them.    The  bond-maids  of  Leah  and 
Rachel  became  the  mothers  of  men  who 
were  to  found  Hebrew  tribes.    The  nu- 
cleus of  the  race  would  be  Abrahamic, 
but  there  would  be  many  adhesions  from 
other  sources.    Let  us  then  reckon  the 
number  which  were  of  the  migration  into 
Egypt  with  Jacob,  and  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  destined  to  give  existence  to 
the  future  Hebrew  population,   as   two 
hundred.    That  number  would  not  include 
more  than  two  or  three  score  of  persons 
beside  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Jacob, 
with  their  wives,  and  not  more  than  half 
the  number  we  might  justly  demand,  if 
the  exigency  required  it. 

Dr.  Colenso  indeed  says,  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  narrative  is  against  the  supposition 
that  the  Hebrews  took  wives  from  among 
the  Egyptians.  "As  the  object  of  the 
King,"  it  is  said,  "  was  to  keep  down 
their  numbers,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  he  would  allow  them  freely  to  take 
wives  from  among  his  own  people,"  (p. 
104.)  But  where  ^s  the  evidence  that  the 
Pharaoh  cotemporary  with  Joseph  had 
any  wish  to  keep  down  their  numbers? 
The  presumption  is,  that  he  had  no  such 
thought.  Ihe  priest  caste  of  Egypt,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  all  history, 
was  the  highest  caste  in  that  kingdom,  and 
the  highest  man  of  that  caste  had  given 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Joseph ;  and 
courts,  all  the  world  over,  give  fashion  to 
crowds.  It  is  true,  the  time  came  in  which 
a  king  arose  who  knew  not  Joseph ;  and 
then,  how  soon  or  late  we  can  not  say,  the 
Egyptian  rule  began  to  be  unfavorable  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  they  became  an  obnox- 
ious people  in  the  eyes  of  the  subsequent 
Pharaohs.  But  by  that  time  this  people 
may  have  become  sufficiently  numerous  to 
make  it  no  longer  necessary  that  they 
should  marry  much  otherwise  than  among 
themselves  ;  and  the  Hebrew  type  in  the 
men  had  no  doubt  so  far  impressed  itself 
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on  their  wives  as  to  constitute  them  a 
class  separate  from  the  Egyptians.  We 
see  not  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt,  that 
within  a  very  short  interval  after  the  mi- 
gration, the  Hebrew  community  in  Egypt 
— that  is,  a  community  characterized 
strongly  by  its  Hebrew  blood — became 
much  more  considerable  than  we  have  as- 
sumed. 

And  now  what  will  follow,  if  we  sup- 
pose this  two  hundred  persons  to  increase 
in  a  triple  ratio  through  eight  generations 
and  a  half  in  the  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
years  ?  The  result  would  give  us  a  popu- 
lation of  three  million  two  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  five  hundred.  So  much 
for  the  impossible  about  the  two  millions. 
And  so  this  arithmetical  battering-ram, 
though  wielded  by  episcopal  hands,  fails 
of  its  office,  and  is  shaken  into  fragments. 
We  scarcely  need  say  we  do  not  regard 
the  Israelites  on  leaving  Egypt  as  number- 
ing three  millions.  We  are  not  obliged 
to  suppose  that  they  had  increased  so  fast 
even  under  the  special  arrangement  of 
Providence,  as  we  know  the  settlers  in 
Pitcairn's  Island  did  under  the  influence 
of  nothing  beyond  natural  law. 

But  we  are  now  admonished  that  the 
supposition  that  the  people  of  the  Exodus 
were  two  millions  in  number,  makes  their 
reputed  departure  on  the  night  of  the 
Passover  u  utterly  incredible  and  impossi- 
ble." The  text  on  this  point  says  :  "  And 
the  children  of  Israel  journeyed  from 
Rameses  to  Succoth,  about  six  hundred 
thousand  on  foot  that  were  men,  beside 
children.  And  a  mixed  multitude  went 
up  also  with  them ;  and  flocks,  and  herds, 
even  very  much  cattle,"  (Ex.  12  :  37,  38.) 
On  which  the  Bishop  says : 

"  It  appears  from  Numbers  1:3;  2  :  32, 
that  these  six  hundred  thousand  were  the  men 
in  the  prime  of  life,  from  twenty  years  old  and 
upward,  all  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to  war  in 
Israel.  And  (as  we  have  seen)  this  large  num- 
ber of  able-bodied  warriors  implies  a  total  po- 
pulation of  at  least  two  millions.  Here  then  we 
have  this  vast  body  of  people  of  all  ages,  sum- 
moned to  start,  according  to  the  story,  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  and  actually  started,  not  one 
being  left  behind,  together  with  all  their  multi- 
tudinous flocks  and  herds,  which  must  have 
been  spread  out  through  a  district  as  large  as  a 
£ood- sized  English  county.  Remembering  as 
I  do,  the  confusion  in  my  own  small  household 
of  thirty  or  forty  persons,  when  once  we  were 
obliged  to  fly  at  dead  of  night — having  been 
roused  from  our  beds  with  a  false  alarm,  that 
an  invading  Zulu  force  had  entered  the  colony, 


had  evaded  the  English  troops  sent  to  meet 
them,  and  was  making  its  way  direct  for  our 
station,  killing  right  and  left  as  it  came  along — 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  this  statement  to  be 
utterly  incredible  and  impossible.  Were  an 
English  village,  say,  two  thousand  people,  to  be 
called  suddenly  to  set  out  in  this  way,  with  old 
people,  young  children,  and  infants,  what  in- 
describable distress  there  would  be  !  But  what 
shall  be  said  of  two  thousand  times  as  many  ? 
And  what  of  the  sick  and  infirm,  and  the 
women  in  recent  or  imminent  child-birth,  in  a 
population  like  that  of  London,  where  the 
births  are  two  hundred  and  sixty -four  a  day,  or 
about  on*  in  every  Jive  minuted  t 

"  But  this  is  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  dif- 
ficulty. We  are  required  to  believe  that  in  one 
single  day  the  order  to  start  was  communicated 
suddenly  at  midnight,  to  every  single  family  of 
every  town  and  village,  through  a  tract  of 
country  as  large  as  Hertfordshire,  but  ten  times 
as  thickly  peopled ;  that  in  obedience  to  such 
order,  having  first  borrowed  from  their  Egyp- 
tian neighbors  in  all  directions,(though,if  we  are 
to  suppose  Egyptians  occupying  the  same  ter- 
ritory with  the  Hebrews,  the  extent  of  it  must  be 
very  much  increased,)  they  then  came  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  land  of  Goshen  to  Rameses,  bring- 
ing with  them  the  sick  and  infirm,  the  young 
and  the  aged;  further,  that  since  issuing  the 
summons,  they  had  sent  out  to  gather  all  their 
flocks  and  herds,  spread  over  so  wide  a  district, 
and  had  driven  them  also  to  Rameses;  and 
lastly,  that  having  done  all  this,  since  they 
were  roused  at  midnight,  they  were  started 
again  from  Rameses  that  very  same  day,  and 
marched  on  to  Succoth,  not  leaving  a  single 
sick  or  infirm  person,  a  single  woman  in  child- 
birth, or  even  a  single  hoof  (Ex.  10  :  26)  behind 
them."— Pp.  61,  62. 

We  give  this  passage  at  length  because 
it  presents  as  strong  a  case  as  is  to  be 
found  in  the  volume,  and  because  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Bishop  has  generally  construct- 
ed his  argument.  Every  circumstance 
tending  to  give  a  character  of  incredibility 
to  the  history  is  not  only  prominently 
stated,  but  is  often  exaggerated ;  and  the 
marshaling  of  the  whole  is  skillfully  man- 
aged so  as  to  carry  the  usual  conclusion. 
But,  unhappily,  circumstances  of  a  con- 
trary tendency,  which  ought  to  have  been 
given  with  equal  care,  distinctness,  and 
emphasis,  are  not  so  given,  and  in  this  in- 
stance are  passed  over  altogether. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  by  thus 
magnifying  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
migration  in  the  case  of  large  numbers  of 
eople,  the  author  has  proved  too  much, 
f  many  of  the  impediments  to  all  move- 
ments of  that  kind  which  are  here  dwelt 
upon  are  to  be  regarded  as  insuperable, 
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then  we  must  not  believe  in  the  migra- 
tions of  peoples  in  vast  numbers  in  any 
age  or  country.  According  to  this  sort 
of  historical  criticism,  the  hordes  of  Tar- 
tary  and  Mongolia,  which  from  time  im- 
memorial have  consisted  of  migratory 
nations,  can  never  have  existed ;  for 
at  no  juncture  could  those  multitudes 
have  moved  from  place  to  place  without 
impediment  from  the  presence  of  the  aged 
and  the  young,  the  sick  and  the  preg- 
nant, nor  without  encountering  a  host  of 
inconveniences  on  their  march  of  which 
they  knew  little  while  at  rest.  With 
those  people,  tents,  utensils,  flocks,  herds 
— every  thing — moved  when  they  moved. 
Asiatics  have  always  known  how  to 
achieve  much  in  this  way  which  we  Euro- 
peans can  not  readily  understand.  Nearly 
all  the  great  revolutions  in  early  Oriental 
history  have  been  brought  about  by  the 
migration  of  "shepherd -kings,"  who,  at 
the  head  of  their  wnole  people,  have  come 
down  from  Central  Asia  upon  Southern 
Asia.  Attila  and  Zcnghis  were  late  in- 
stances of  this  sort.  Gipsy  life,  or  Egypt- 
ian life  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  low 
remnant  of  Eastern  ways  still  found  even 
in  the  West. 

But  our  great  complaint  against  Dr. 
Colenso  on  the  point  now  under  consider- 
ation is,  not  that  he  has  overlooked  such 
facts  as  these,  for  it  is  not  in  his  way  to 
appreciate  them,  but  that  he  has  wholly 
ignored  one  fact  of  a  very  obvious  descrip- 
tion, and  which  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
show  that  much  which  he  has  accounted 
as  incredible  is  really  credible,  and  that 
many  of  his  impossibilities  are  possibilities 
after  all. 

The  Bishop's  assumption  is,  that  the 
Israelites  were  "  summoned  to  start  at  a 
moment's  notice;"  that  the  word  which 
oamc  to  them  at  midnight  was  a  word 
as  unexpected  as  the  alarm  of  the  in- 
vading Kaffirs  which  roused  his  lord- 
ship's household  from  their  slumbers  at 
Natal ;  and  that  the  two  millions  of 
persons  began  their  march  accordingly 
that  very  night.  But  what  if  this  whole 
assumption  about  the  suddenness  and 
unexpectedness  of  the  summons  should 
itself  be  unhistorical — untrue  ?  The  his- 
tory informs  us  of  a  mission  given  by  Je- 
hovah to  Moses  and  Aaron*    The  lan- 


*  "And  God  said  unto  Moses.  Thus  shalt  thou 
say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  The  Lord  God  of 
your  fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of 


guage  of  this  commission  places  the  Is- 
raelites before  us  as  an  organized  people, 
with  their  recognized  leaders,  who  were 
well  known  and  easily  convened.  What 
was  designed  for  the  "  children  of  Israel " 
was  to  be  delivered  to  them  through  their 
"  elders ;"  and  Moses  is  assured  that  eld- 
ers and  people  will  be  made  to  hearken  to 
his  voice  ;  that  is,  they  shall  have  faith  in 
him  when  he  tells  them  that  Jehovah  is 
about  to  free  them  from  their  bondage 
in  Egypt,  and  to  settle  them  in  Canaan. 
Their  traditions  would  prepare  them  for 
the  exercise  of  such  faith.  The  first  effect, 
indeed,  of  the  message  of  Moses  to  Pha- 
raoh was  only  to  cause  their  burdens  to 
be  made  more  heavy,  and,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  the  faith  and  spirit  of  the 
people  failed.  But  from  the  time  the 
great  national  plagues  began  —  plagues 
which  fell  so  heavily  upon  the  Egyptians 
without  touching  the  Israelites — we  hear 
no  more  of  distrust  or  complaint.  The 
space  occupied  by  the  infliction  of  these 
chastisements  must  have  been  at  least 
some  five  or  six  weeks.  The  first  plague 
was  continued  seven  days,  the  last  was  in 
anticipation  quite  as  long,  and  there  were 
eight  between  these  two.  During  that 
interval  two  words — deliverance  and  Ca- 
naan— would,  we  may  well  suppose,  be 
words  ringing  ceaselessly  in  their  ears. 
Each  new  plague  as  it  came  upon  the 
Egyptians  would  be  as  a  new  iteration  of 
the  Divine  promise,  and  a  new  evidence 
that,  difficult  as  it  might  be  of  accomplish- 
ment, accomplished  it  would  be.  Moses 
had  been  assured  that  neither  the  first  nor 
the  second  wonder  would  suffice  to  bend 
the  stubborn  will  of  Pharaoh,  but  that  the 
terror  sufficient  to  that  end  would  at  length 
come.  At  length,  the  last  judgment  was 
at  hand  ;  and  be  it  observed  that  it  was 
predicted  that  it  should  be  the  last,  and 
that  with  this  should  come  the  promised 
deliverance : 

"  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses.  Tet  will  I 
bring  one  plague  more  upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon 
Egypt;  afterward  he  will  let  you  go  hence: 

Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,  hath  teat  me  unto 
you.— Go,  and  gather  the  elders  of  Israel  toge- 
ther, and  say  unto  them,  The  Lord  God  of  vour 
fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  or  Ja- 
cob, appeared  unto  me,  saving,  I  have  sorely  visit- 
ed you,  and  seen  that  which  is  done  to  yon  in 
Egypt :  and  I  have  said,  I  will  bring  yon  up  out  of 
Vie  affliction  of  Egypt  unto  the  land  of  the  CanaaniUt 
— a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  And  thej 
shall  hearken  to  thy  roice." — Ex.  8  :  15-18. 
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when  he  shall  let  you  go,  he  shall  surely  thrust 
you  out  hence  altogether.  Speak  now  in  the 
ears  of  the  people,  and  let  every  man  borrow 
[ask]  of  his  neighbor,  and  every  woman  of  her 
neighbor,  jewels  of  silver,  and  jewels  of  gold. 
And  the  Lord  gave  the  people  favor  in  the  sight 
of  the  Egyptians.  Moreover,  the  man  Moses 
was  very  great  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  sight 
of  Pharaoh's  servants,  and  the  sight  of  the 
people." 

Every  thing  now,  it  will  be  seen,  be- 
spoke the  near  approach  of  the  promised 
departure.  The  very  suddenness  and 
hurry  of  it  are  indicated  beforehand. 

Now,  if  Dr.  Colenso  had  been  disposed 
to  exercise  his  imagination  on  this  posture 
of  things  as  he  has  done  upon  some  others, 
it  is  easy  to  see  the  kind  of  picture  be 
would  have  presented  to  us.     We  think 
we  hear  him  say :  "  It  must  be  remember- 
ed here,  that  these  people  were  all  well 
acquainted  with  their  descent  from  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  with  the  pro- 
mise concerning  their  future  in  Canaan  as 
the  seed   of  those  holy  men.     Joseph's 
dying  injunction  to  them,  and  their  preser- 
vation of  his  bones  as  the  consequence  of 
their  faith  in  his  last  words,  were  facts 
which  must  have  been  familiar  to  them  all, 
from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest.    And 
now,  when,  according  to  the  Divine  pro- 
mise, they  have  multiplied  in  a  manner  so 
extraordinary,  when  Egypt,  too,  has  be- 
come as  the  furnace  of  the  oppressor  to 
them,  the   tidings   comes   to   tnem  that 
Moses  has  been  commissioned  to  free  them 
from  their  sufferings,  and  to  lead  them  to 
their  long -promised  and  lone- expected 
heritage.     As  plague  after  plague  falls 
upon  the  land  of  Egypt,  sparing  the  land 
of  Goshen,  we  have  to  imagine  now  every 
mind,  every  heart,  would  be  filled  with 
the  expectation  of  deliverance ;  how  the 
good  news,  thus  shown  to  be  so  trust- 
worthy, would  be  upon  all  tongues ;  how 
all  the  ordinary  currents  of  secular  traffic 
would  be  disturbed ;  how  every  head  of  a 
family  would  endeavor  to  bring  his  pro- 
perty as  closely  about  him  as  possible,  and 
to  reduce  it  to  as  small  a  compass  as  pos- 
sible ;  how  the  men  would  covertly  search 
after  arms,  and  buy  them  at  almost  any 
price ;    how  the  women  would  ply  their 
liands  in  providing  clothes  for  the  day 
and   tent  covering    in    every  form  pos- 
sible  for  the  night;  bow  the  men  who 
had   the   care  of  herds  would  be  ques- 
tioning themselves  as  to  the  best  manner 
of  caring  for  them ;  how  each  plague,  as 


it  came  on  the  Egyptians,  would  stimulate 
the  faith  of  the  Israelites,  and  prompt 
them  to  some  new  forecast ;  how  the  faith, 
augmented  by  nine  successive  plagues, 
would  rise  to  its  highest  when  Moses 
should  assure  them  that  the  effect  of  the 
tenth  would  be  that  Pharaoh  would  thrust 
them  out — themselves,  and  all  that  they 
possessed.  An  extraordinary  crisis  was 
at  hand,  and  extraordinary  preparation 
was  thus  to  be  made  for  it." 

All  this  Dr.  Colenso  might  have  said, 
ought  to  have  said ;  but  not  a  glimpse  of 
this  aspect  of  the  question  has  he  given 
us.  Tne  fact  that  the  people  in  being  thus 
forewarned  were  so  far  forearmed,  is  a  fact 
of  which  the  Bishop  has  no  knowledge. 
The  Israelites  no  more  expected  this  sum- 
mons on  the  night  of  the  Passover  than 
the  Bishop  and  his  household  expected 
their  alarm  on  the  memorable  night  in 
Natal !  It  may  be  said  that  Dr.  Colense 
does  not  believe  in  the  previous  history  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  and  in  consequence 
does  not  believe  in  this  forewarning.  It 
may  be  so.  But  has  it  come  to  this — that 
a  writer  is  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  all 
circumstances  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch 
which,  taken  apart,  seem  to  make  against 
its  credibility,  and  to  pass  over  all  matters 
tending  to  account  for  these  circumstances, 
and  to  establish  a  different  conclusion? 
No  one,  indeed,  will  venture  to  say  that 
Dr.  Colenso  has  a  right  to  take  this 
course ;  but  whether  right  or  wrong,  it  is 
the  course  he  has  taken.  We  do  not  say 
that  the  Israelites  were  sure  as  to  the 
hour  in  which  their  departure  would  com- 
mence. Hence  there  was  enough  of  sud- 
denness in  the  summons  to  occasion  their 
taking  dough  with  them  that  had  not  be- 
come bread,  and  many  of  them  were  but 
ill-provided  with  food  for  their  journey. 
Such  circumstances  were  sufficiently  char- 
acteristic of  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  been  "  thrust  out  altogether,"  to  be  no- 
ticed by  the  historian,  without  at  all  dis- 
turbing our  conclusion,  founded  on  the 
most  certain  evidence,  that  during  the 
past  five  or  six  weeks,  at  least,  the  de- 
parture had  been  foreseen,  and  that  with 
the  approach  of  the  tenth  plague  and  the 
Passover  service  it  was  made  to  be  certain 
a  week  before. 

The  notion  that  the  Israelites  are  de- 
scribed as  having  come  from  all  parts  of 
Goshen  to  Rameses,  and  then  as  setting 
forth  together  on  the  march,  and  all  this 
I  during  the  night  of  the  Passover,  is  one 
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of  Dr.  Colenso's  exaggerated  fancies. 
The  departure  may  have  commenced  in 
the  night,  but  it  is  not  said  that  it  did.  It 
is  described,  more  than  once,  as  taking 
place  that  "  self-same  day"  Nay,  more  ; 
in  Num.  33d  the  departure  from  Rameses 
is  made  to  be  the  work  of  the  whole 
"morrow"  after  the  night  of  the  four- 
teenth. "And  they  departed  from  Ra- 
meses in  the  first  month,  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  first  month ;  on  the  morrow 
after  the  Passover  the  children  of  Israel 
went  out  with  a  high  hand  in  the  sight  of  all 
the  Egyptians."  The  Israelites  who  start- 
ed from  Rameses,  with  Moses  and  Aaron 
probably  at  their  head,  were,  no  doubt, 
the  advanced  body,  joined  from  various 
points  by  others,  as  was  found  possible. 
Of  Rameses,  and  the  exact  route  taken, 
we  have  no  certain  knowledge.  It  is  pain- 
ful to  see  how  the  Bishop  clings  to  every 
expression  which  by  the  most  literal  and 
unnatural  construction  may  be  made  to 
tell  against  the  credibility  of  the  sacred 
narrative,  suppressing  or  imagining  evi- 
dence without  limit  to  carry  his  point. 

What  we  have  said  above  will  go  far 
toward  meeting  Dr.  Colenso's  difficulty 
about  the  "  tents,"  and  the  provender,  and 
the  arms.  We  have  seen,  too,  that  the 
necessity  of  sustaining  large  flocks  and 
herds  in  the  wilderness  was  superseded 
by  the  fact  that  the  Levitical  ritual  was 
but  very  partially  observed  during  the  so- 
journ there.  In  the  first  and  second  year 
a  measure  of  conformity  in  this  respect 
was  exacted ;  and  we  know  that  the  de- 
livery of  the  law  from  Sinai  was  followed 
by  the  celebration  of  the  Passover. 
Whence  the  requisite  number  of  lambs  or 
kids  (for  cither  served  the  purpose)  were 
obtained  is  not  stated.  In  a  history  re- 
lating to  such  extraordinary  events,  and 
consisting  not  so  much  of  a  continuous 
narrative  as  of  jottings  at  intervals,  and 
sometimes  long  intervals,  the  marvel  is 
that  the  instances  in  which  we  have  to 
confess  our  ignorance  as  to  how  things 
were  done  are  not  more  numerous. 

No  one  denies  that  there  were  parts  of 
the  desert  which,  in  their  barrenness  and 
desolateness,  fully  justified  the  terms  in 
which  the  Prophets  have  described  it; 
but  the  Pentateuch  itself  shows  that  there 
were  districts  in  those  days  to  which  such 
language  could  not  be  applied.  We  know, 
also,  from  later  history,  and  from  modern 
travel,  that  this  has  always  been  the  case, 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 


much  more  the  case  anciently  than  at  pre- 
sent. The  valleys  about  Sinai,  which 
yield  the  means  of  subsistence  to  some  six 
thousand  Arabs  now,  mav  have  been  more 
fruitful  then,  and  other  valley  districts,  or 
tracts  bordering  upon  the  desert,  may 
have  included  sufficient  pasturage  to  allow 
of  its  being  possible  that  the  number  of 
lambs  or  kids  necessary  for  the  required 
service  should  be  available,  either  as  reared 
by  the  Israelites  or  as  purchased  by  them.* 
We  may  add,  that  as  the  only  instance  of 
the  celebration  of  the  Passover  in  the 
wilderness  was  on  this  occasion,  and  as 
the  full  observance  of  the  Levitical  law 
was  reserved  to  the  Promised  Land,  we 
know  not  how  far  the  Passover  at  that 
time  was  really  such  as  the  ritual  had  re- 
quired. We  know  it  was  sufficiently  in 
conformity  with  what  Moses  had  com- 
manded to  be  accepted ;  but  our  informa- 
tion goes  no  further. 

The  Bishop  makes  much  of  the  passage 
which  says  that  the  Israelites  were  not  to 
be  put  in  possession  of  the  Promised  Land 
"  in  one  year,  lest  the  land  become  deso- 
late, and  the  beasts  of  the  field  multiply 
against  them,"  (ch.  13.)  But  it  would  be 
easy  to  show  that  two  millions  of  persons 
would  be  a  sparse  population  in  the  ex- 
pected territory  compared  with  what  we 
nave  reason  to  suppose  existed  in  Egypt, 
and  with  what  we  know  to  exist  in  many 
parts  of  Asia  at  this  day.  We  know,  too, 
that  far  down  in  Hebrew  history  the  flock 
of  the  shepherd  and  the  highway  of  the 
traveler  were  not  secure  against  the  lion 
and  the  bear.  Palestine  bore  no  resem- 
blance to  the  level  land  along  the  tract  of 
the  Nile,  nor  to  the  plains  of  Hindostan : 
it  was  to  a  considerable  extent  the  land  of 
hills,  and  lakes,  and  forests — the  land  in  the 
eye  of  the  Psalmist  when  he  said :  u  Thou 
makest  darkness,  and  it  is  night :  wherein 
all  the  beasts  of  the  forest  do  creep  forth. 
The  young  lions  roar  after  their  prey,  and 
seek  their  meat  from  God.  The  sun  aris- 
eth,  they  gather  themselves  together,  and 
lay  them  down  in  their  dens,"  (Psalm 
104  :  20-22.)  The  promise  had  respect, 
not  to  what  was  absolutely  necessary,  but 
to  what  would  be  a  privilege  and  conve- 
nience to  the  new  settlers. 

Dr.  Colenso's  exception  to  the  specified 
number  of  the  Hebrew  first-born  is  more 
deserving  of  attention.  We  admit  that  in 
a  population  of  two  millions  the  number  of 

*  Stanley  8  Sinai  and  Palettiiu,  ch.  i. 
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the  first-born  must  have  been  greater  than 
is  stated  ;  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  a 
corruption  has  crept  iuto  the  transcription 
of  the  numerals  on  this  point;  an  occur- 
rence which  will  be  very  credible  to  those 
who  know  the  resemblance  between  cer- 
tain letters  used  by  the  Hebrews  in  their 
enumerations.  Those  who  attribute  a 
plenary  inspiration  to  the  sacred  text,  do 
not  suppose  that  an  infallible  guidance  of 
that  nature  has  been  extended  to  the  mul- 
titude of  persons  who  in  later  ages  have 
been  employed  in  transcribing  that  text. 
If  a  man  shall  be  disposed,  on  account  of 
an  occasional  error  arising  in  this  way,  to 
question  the  general  credibility  of  the  sa- 
cred history,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Bible 
as  it  has  come  to  ns  to  prevent  his  indulg- 
ing an  imbecile  and  perverse  humor  of  that 
sort.  Even  here,  Dr.  Colenso  has  not 
been  content  with  the  case  as  he  finds  it, 
but  has  done  his  best  to  complicate  the 
real  difficulty  by  introducing  others  which 
are  merely  imaginary.  The  first-borns 
were  not  only  restricted  to  males,  but  to 
the  first  born  to  the  father,  whatever  the 
number  of  his  wives  might  be.  Jacob 
had  sons  by  four  wives,  but  Reuben  only, 
his  son  by  his  first  wife,  Leah,  was  his 
first-born.     See  also  Deut.  21  :  15-17.* 

*  It  may  be  well  to  state,  that  there  are  ortho- 
dox and  devout  men  who  eay,  that  long  before 
Dr.  Colenso  undertook  to  enlighten  them  on  this 
subject,  they  had  ceased  to  place  more  than  a 
Tery  partial  dependence  on  the  mention  of  num- 
bers in  the  Pentateuch,  and  iu  the  early  Hebrew 
Scriptures  generally.  The  system  of  notation 
among  the  Jews  being,  as  we  have  said,  so  liable 
to  oversight  in  transcription,  and  an  error  of  this 
kind  once  introduced  being  eo  liable,  not  only  to 
be  repeated,  but  to  lead  to  further  corruptions  that 
other  figures  might  be  brought  into  harmony 
with  it,  these  persona  say  that,  from  these  causes, 
they  can  readily  suppose  that  the  number  of  the 
^raelites  who  are  said  to  have  left  Egypt,  and  the 
numbers  given  in  many  connections  afterward,  are 
to  a  largo  extent  inaccurate,  and  feel,  at  the  same 
time,  that  these  errors  of  copyists,  whether  coming 
in  as  oversights  or  from  design,  have  left,  not  only 
the  moral  and  religious  teaching,  but  the  chain  of 
historical  facts  contained  in  the  record,  undisturb- 
ed. All  the  difficulties,  accordingly,  which  Dr. 
Colenso  has  founded  upon  figures—and  nearly  all 
his  difficulties  are  of  that  nature — become  very 
light  matters  to  such  persons. 

Our  aim  has  been  to  show,  that  supposing  no 
error  of  this  kind  beyond  what  may  be  described 
as  a  rare  exception,  the  scheme  of  Dr.  Colenso  is 
untenable ;  that  after  all  he  has  written,  the  histor- 
ical character  of  the  Pentateuch,  as  generally  ac- 
cepted, has  not  been  materially  impeached.  We 
would  only  add,  that  the  persons  who  dispose  of 
Dr.  Colenso  by  telling  him  that  they  care  little 
about  those  Hebrew  figures  of  which  he  makes  so 


The  Christian  who  knows  so  much  con- 
cerning the  extraordinary  history  in  the 
Pentateuch,  and  who  can  explain  so  much 
in  relation  to  it,  is  not  likely  to  have  his 
credence  in  it  shaken  because  there  are  a 
few  things  in  respect  to  which  his  know- 
ledge is  small,  and  where  his  explanations 
must  be  imperfect.  The  aggregate  of  evi- 
dence in  a  case  may  be  irresistible,  while 
some  points  may  be  obscure,  and  from  the 
want  of  further  light  may  seem  to  be  con- 
tradictory. Englishmen  know  too  well 
how  to  look  at  evidence,  to  allow  of  their 
being  driven  from  their  faith  in  a  case  be- 
cause while  nine  points  out  of  ten  relating 
to  it  are  proved,  the  evidence  pertaining 
to  the  tenth  does  not  amount  to  proof.  In 
place  of  its  being  true,  as  Dr.  Colenso  as- 
sumes, that  we  have  no  right  to  suppose 
any  thing  in  such  a  connection,  we  main- 
tain, on  the  contrary,  that  in  all  cases 
where  the  general  evidence  is  so  strong,  it 
becomes  us  to  accept  of  any  possible  solu- 
tion of  minor  difficulties  as  probable.  The 
mind  of  this  country  will  never  cease  to 
look  at  this  question  after  this  manner.  It 
would  be  foreign  to  its  whole  habit  of 
thought  to  do  otherwise.  Dr.  Colenso 
and  his  admirers  have  to  lay  their  account 
with  this  fact. 

We  have  now  dealt  with  the  historical 
credibility  of  the  Pentateuch,  article  by 
article,  passing  over  nothing  that  can  be 
regarded  as  forming  a  material  part  of  it. 
And  we  think  we  have  said  enough  to  en- 
able any  man  to  judge  fairly  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  performance.  It  has  been 
shown,  we  think,  that,  with  very  rare  ex- 
ceptions, the  hostile  conclusions  of  the 
Bishop  are  founded  on  a  most  partial  and 
erroneous  interpretation  of  the  writings 
from  which  they  are  professedly  drawn. 
A  book  more  full  of  palpable  errors  we 
never  read  as  coming  from  an  author  with 
any  pretension  to  scholarship. 

much  use,  have  to  remember :  1st,  that  the  errors 
of  this  nature  which  they  cede,  are  not  solitary, 
but  in  the  Pentateuch  recur  as  the  6cheme  or  sys- 
tem; 2d,  that  these  errors  were  existing  in  the 
Hebrew  text  before  the  Septuagint  translation  was 
made  from  it ;  3d,  that  it  is,  accordingly,  to  writ- 
ings thus  disfigured  by  inaccuracy,  that  the  Apos- 
tles, Evangelists,  and  our  Lord  himself,  eo  often 
make  their  appeal,  without  the  slightest  indication 
as  to  the  existence  of  those  many  untrue  state- 
ments which  are  supposed  to  have  found  a  place 
in  the  sacred  narrative.  All  this  may  have  teen, 
and  thoughtful  men  say  they  feel  that  the  grounds 
of  the  Christian  faith  remain  unshaken,  inasmuch 
as  even  the  history  may  be  eafe,  though  the  num- 
bers be  given  up. 
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THE       SLEEP       OF       PLANTS. 


Every  body  knows  that  flowers  open 
in  the  morning  and  close  in  the  evening. 
Their  petals,  in  fact,  close  up  in  the  same 
folds,  and  return  to  the  same  position 
which  they  originally  occupied  in  the  bud. 
This  phenomenon  was  called  by  Linnaeus 
the  Somnus  plantarum,  or  sleep  of  plants. 
The  investigations  of  botanists  since  the 
time  of  Linnams  have  brought  to  light 
several  interesting  physical  truths  explana- 
tory of  this  vegetable  sleep. 

According  to  Carl  Fritsch,  the  duration 
of  this  plant-sleep,  which  is  the  same  con- 
dition of  rest  as  that  of  animal-sleep, 
varies  in  different  species  from  ten  to 
eighteen  hours ;  its  average  duration  is 
about  fourteen  hours. 

Some  flowers  require  a  greater  amount 
of  light  and  heat  than  others  to  enable 
them  to  open.  Hence  the  hours  of  the 
day  are  to  some  extent  indicated  by  the 
opening  and  closing  of  certain  flowers,  so 
that  Linna»us  was  enabled  to  construct 
what  he  fancifully  called  a  "  horologium 
florae,"  or  flower-clock.  Thus,  Common 
Morning  Glory  ( Convolvulus  purpureus) 
opens  at  dawn  ;  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  a 
little  after  ten  o'clock ;  the  Ice  Plant,  at 
twelve  o'clock  at  noon.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Goat's-beard,  which  opens  its  flowers 
at  sunrise,  closes  them  at  mid-day,  and  for 
that  reason  is  called  u  Go-to-bed-at-noon  ;" 
the  Four  o'Clock  opens  about  that  time  in 
the  afternoon  ;  the  flowers  of  the  Evening 
Primrose  and  of  the  Thorn  Apple  open  at 
sunset ;  and  those  of  the  night-flowering 
Cereus,  when  it  is  dark. 

Aquatic  flowers  open  and  close  with  the 
greatest  regularity.  The  white  water-lily 
closes  its  flowers  at  sunset,  and  sinks  be- 
low the  water  for  the  night,  and  in  the 
morning  is  buoyed  up  by  the  expansion  of 
its  petals,  and  again  floats  on  the  surface 
as  before.  The  Victoria  regia  expands 
for  the  first  time  about  six  o'clock  m  the 
evening,  and  closes  in  a  few  hours ;  it  then 
opens  again  at  six  the  next  morning,  re- 
mains so  till  the  afternoon,  when  it  closes 
and  sinks  below  the  water. 


Some  flowers,  such  as  the  gentian  and 
crocus,  after  they  have  closed,  may  be 
made  to  open  by  exposure  to  strong  arti- 
ficial light ;  but  on  others,  such  as  the 
convolvulus,  it  has  no  effect  whatever. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  opening  and 
closing  of  flowers  is  not  a  momentary 
movement,  but  a  slow  and  continuous  pro- 
cess, which  is  continually  varying  in  in- 
tensity during  the  different  hours  of  the 
day.  The  complete  expansion  seldom  ex- 
ceeds an  hour  in  duration — most  frequently 
not  so  long;  the  petals  then  begin  to 
close,  at  first  slowly,  but  afterward  more 
rapidly,  as  they  become  more  folded  to- 
gether, and  in  this  closed  condition  the 
flower  continues  until  the  time  of  opening 
again  returns. 

Most  flowers  open  during  the  first  hour 
after  sunrise,  and  close  in  the  afternoon. 
Mid  day  is  therefore  the  culminating  point 
of  floral  awakening,  and  midnight  of  floral 
sleeping. 

Even  the  ordinary  green  leaves  or  vege- 
tative organs  are  affected  by  sleep  as  well 
as  the  organs  of  reproduction.  This  is 
particularly  visible  in  those  plants  which 
possess  compound  leaves,  and  which  be- 
long to  the  natural  order  Leguminoscs  or 
the  Pea  tribe.  Thus  the  compound  leaves 
of  the  American  Senna  (Cassia  Mori- 
la?tdica)  and  the  locust-tree  droop  at  sun- 
set, aud  continue  in  that  state  through  the 
night,  but  with  approach  of  morning  they 
again  elevate  themselves  to  their  usual 
position.  In  the  sensitive-plant,  the  leaf- 
lets fold  together,  and  the  leafstalk  sup- 
porting them  sinks  down  as  soon  as  the 
evening  shades  prevail.  The  change  of 
position  in  the  leaves  of  these  plants  is  so 
well  marked,  that  they  present,  with  their 
drooping  foliage,  a  totally  different  aspect 
in  the  evening  to  what  they  do  in  the 
morning.  A  little  girl,  who  had  observed 
the  phenomenon  of  sleep  in  a  locust-tree 
that  grew  before  her  nursery- window, 
upon  being  required  to  go  to  bed  a  little 
earlier  than  usual,  replied  with  much  mute- 
ness :  "  0  mother!  it  is  not  yet  time  to  go 
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to  bed  ;  the  locust-tree  has  not  yet  begun 
to  say  its  prayers." 

There  cau  bo  no  doubt  but  that  temper- 
ature exercises  the  highest  influence  in  the 
production  of  these  diurnal  changes.  The 
higher  the  degree  of  heat  which  is  neces- 
sary to  the  germination  of  a  plant  and  its 
subsequent  growth,  so  much  the  higher  is 
the  warmth  required  to  awaken  its  flowers 
and  cause  them  to  expand.  If  this  tem- 
perature is  not  reached  during  the  day, 
the  flowers  will  not  open,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  composite  whose  florets  close 
in  cloudy  weather.  Hence  it  is  also  a  law 
of  nature  that  the  flowers  which  are  the 
first  to  open  in  the  morning,  when  the  sun 
is  low  in  the  heavens,  and  the  earth  does 
not  receive  much  heat  from  him,  belong  to 
plants  which  will  germinate  at  low  tem- 
peratures. Consequently,  when  the  daily 
temperature  ascends  above  a  certain  point, 
these  flowers  close  themselves. 

So  long  as  the  corolla  is  open,  and  the 
flower  awake,  it  proves  that  the  plant  is 
active  ;  but  this  vegetable  activity  is  the 
result  of  the  amount  of  heat  and  light  re- 
ceived from  the  sun,  and  that  is  always 
directly  in  proportion  to  the  angular  ele- 
vation of  the  sun  above  the  horizon.  This 
is  proved  by  the  slumbering  of  flowers  in 
polar  countries,  even  when  the  sun  never 
sets  below  the  horizon,  but  approaches  its 
margin  at  midnight  without  sinking  below 
its  surface ;  the  flowers  thus  continuously 
illuminated  go  to  sleep,  and  open  at  certain 
hours  with  as  much  regularity  as  during 
the  temporary  absence  and  appearance  of 
the  sun  in  lower  latitudes.  Man  has  in- 
vented instruments  to  guide  him  back  to 
more  southern  lands  when  he  wanders  to 
polar  countries,  but  nature  has  anticipated 
all  his  care;  for  the  slumbering  flowers 
around  him  tell  him  that  it  is  night,  that 
the  sun  is  in  the  north,  and  rapidly  ap- 
proaching his  lowest  point  above  the 
horizon.  This  wonderful  midnight  sun 
has  a  peculiar  effect  on  the  polar  vegeta- 
tion. Although  the  foliage  of  ligneous 
plants,  such  as  shrubs  and  trees,  which 
here  sink  down  to  the  condition  of  dwarfs, 
is  tough  and  coriaceous,  and  of  a  dark  and 
somber  green,  gloomy  as  the  long  night  of 
the  polar  world,  yet  in  the  steady  light 
which  comes  from  the  sun  as  he  circulates 
above  the  horizon  for  weeks,  that  somber 
green  tint  of  the  foliage  is  beautifully  soft- 
ened in  the  grasses  and  other  herbaceous 
plants.  But  far  higher  and  purer  are  the 
colors  of  the  flowers.    The  trientalis  and 


anemone,  which  in  temperate  climates 
produce  white  flowers,  steep  themselves 
in  the  beams  of  the  midnight  sun  of  the 
deepest  red.  They  continue  open  when 
the  rest  of  the  polor  flowers  are  closed. 
Thus,  within  the  arctic  circle,  as  in  the 
other  regions  of  the  earth,  there  is  the 
same  law  of  periodicity  in  the  opening 
and  closing  of  the  flowers,  even  under 
continuous  sunlight,  proving  to  a  cer- 
tainty that  these  movements  follow  the 
ever-varving  angular  elevation  of  the  sun 
above  tne  horizon,  and  consequently  are 
wholly  the  result  of  the  variability  of  the 
heat  and  light  derived  from  him  in  the 
course  of  the  day. 

But  how  do  the  sun's  light  and  heat 
produce  these  mechanical  movements  of 
the  petals  and  leaves  of  plants  ?  It  may 
be  thus  explained.  All  living  tissues 
possess  a  certain  amount  of  elasticity  and 
tensibility,  and  are  capable  of  being  ex- 
panded and  becoming  turgid  and  distend- 
ed when  filled  with  moisture  and  gases. 
Thus,  drooping  flowers  placed  in  water 
speedily  recover  themselves,  their  leaves 
assuming  their  natural  position,  for  the 
water  ascends  by  capillary  attraction  iu 
their  stem,  and  diffuses  itself  in  the  fibrous 
and  cellular  tissues  of  the  plants,  which 
are  again  distended  with  the  fluid.  Now, 
the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun  during  the 
day  must  greatly  favor  the  evaporation 
from  the  leaves,  and  this  will  cause  the 
sap  to  rise  with  greater  energy ;  so  also, 
under  the  same  influences,  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  carbonic  acid,  the  evolution  of 
oxygen,  and  its  assimilation,  with  the  other 
nutritive  processes,  must  go  on  more  ra- 
pidly; because  we  know  that  when  the 
sun  is  absent,  plants  cease  to  give  out 
oxygen ;  that  their  leaf-green  or  chlorophyl 
ceases  to  form,  for  plants  grown  in  the 
dark  become  etiolated  or  deprived  of 
color,  and  their  resins,  volatile  oils,  and 
other  organic  products  disappear.  The 
slumbering  of  flowers  is  therefore  very 
analogous  to  the  sleep  of  animals.  Their 
life-processes  are  still  going  on,  but  with 
less  activity.  Their  whole  system  is  re- 
laxed. As  soon,  however,  as  the  first  rays 
of  the  sun  strike  the  foliage,  the  chemistry 
of  nature  is  again  resumed  in  the  lab 
atory  of  the  leaf,  each  foliole  reooi 
its  allotted  task  in  the  labor  of 
struction,  and  the  growth  of  toe  i 
tion  within  the  ightened  d"«**  too 
planet  steadily 
cends  to  the 
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and  the  tissues  of  the  plant  being  again 
filled  with  fluid  and  gases,  the  plants 
themselves  naturally  strive  to  take  their 
greatest  amount  of  rigidity  and  elasticity, 
their  flowers  open,  their  drooping  leaves 
elevate  themselves,  and  they  recover  all 
their  vital  energies. 

But  how  is  the  fact  to  be  understood, 
that  some  flowers  open  at  sunset,  and 
others  when  his  last  rays  have  disappeared, 
or  in  the  night-time?  At  first,  this  ap- 
pears to  contradict  the  principles  already 
laid  down.  But  it  is  easily  explained.  It 
is  probable  that  heat  is  the  chief  agent  in 
causing  these  movements  of  flowers  whe- 
ther by  day  or  by  night,  and  that  the  light 
only  influences  them  in  so  far  as  it  con- 
tains calorific  rays.      On  this  principle, 


the  opening  of  some  flowers  at  sunset 
wiiilst  others  are  closing,  is  very  readily 
understood.  Chemical  changes  connected 
with  nutrition  and  reproduction  in  plants, 
can  only  take  place  when  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  conditions  of  heat  and 
light  necessary  to  produce  them,  and  these 
conditions  in  some  plants  only  exist  at 
sunset.  Hence  such  plants  are  awake  and 
active  at  this  time.  And  the  same  obser- 
vation applies  to  night-flowers  ;  these  onlv 
experience  the  proper  amount  of  warmth 
at  night,  and  therefore  open  themselves 
and  are  the  most  energetic  at  this  period ; 
but  as  soon  as  morning  comes,  the  condi- 
tions again  change,  the  vital  energies  of 
these  plants  relax,  and  they  fold  them- 
selves once  more  to  their  daily  slumbers. 


From    the    London    Quarterly. 


MAN 


BALLOONING      ANIMAL.* 


Max  is  not  only  a  ballooning  animal, 
but  also  progressively  such.  After  all 
the  ascents  of  Lunardi,  Gay  Lnssac,  our 
own  Green,  and  many  others,  there  comes 
in  our  day,  and  before  this  meeting  of 
the  British  Association,  a  philosopher 
who  outvies  and  overtops  them  all.  "  Ex- 
celsior "  has  been  Mr.  Glaisher's  motto ; 
and  he  has  truly  verified  its  meaning.  If 
the  physiologists  had  the  warmest  words, 
Mr.  Glaisher  has  soared  into  the  coldest 
regions.  That  enterprising  meteorologist 
has  made  no  less  than  eight  scientific  bal- 
loon ascents,  and  with  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage to  the  science  he  professes.  In 
fact,  the  balloon,  in  place  of  a  huge  toy, 
has  now  become  a  philosophical  instru- 
ment ;  and  its  application  to  higher  pur- 
poses has  been  shown  to  keep  pace  with 
its  ascension  to  higher  regions.  By  no 
other  means  could  science  rise  above 
those  distracting  influences  which  affect 
all  experiments  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth ;  where  are  felt  all  the  consequences 

*  The  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  at  Cambridge. 


of  radiation,  conduction,  and  the  reflection 
of  heat,  and  of  currents  of  air,  with  many 
other  influences  of  a  similar  character. 
In  the  aerial  regions,  these  causes  of  dis- 
turbance are  escaped ;  but  the  doubt  was, 
whether  an  aeronaut  could  make  the 
required  observations  with  comfort  and 
safety  to  himself  at  great  elevations. 
There  was  the  strongest  inducement  to 
make  the  trial ;  not  only  meteorology, 
but  all  the  allied  sciences,  as  astronomy, 
magnetism,  and  chemistry,  would  bo 
benefited  by  success.  It  might  not  be 
obvious  how  astronomy  would  be  advan- 
taged until  it  is  remembered  that  our 
acquaintance  with  the  true  position  of 
every  heavenly  body  depends  upon  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  re- 
refraction. 

Before  ascending,  let  us  look  at  the 
principal  objects  of  the  experiments  to 
be  made.  The  primary  one  was,  the 
determination  of  the  temperature  of  the 
air,  and  its  hygrometric  state;  or  its 
capacity  for  and  condition  of  moisture  at 
elevations  varying  up  to  five  miles.  A 
secondary  object  was    to    compare  the 
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readings  of  an  aneroid  barometer,  (now 
much  in  favor  with  observers,)  with  those 
of  a  mercurial  barometer,  also  up  to  an 
elevation  of  five  miles.  Another  proposi- 
tion was  to  determine  the  oxygenic  con- 
dition by  means  of  ozone  papers — that 
is,  by  papers  made  sensitive  to  the  in- 
fluence of  ozone,  a  recently-discovered 
ingredient  in  the  atmosphere  which  has 
perplexed  meteorologists,  and  has  been 
thought  by  Faraday  to  be  a  mode  (allo- 
trope)  of  oxygen.  It  was  also  highly 
desirable  to  determine  the  temperature 
of  the  dew-point,  by  different  instruments, 
particularly  up  to  such  hights  as  those 
at  which  man  may  be  somewhere  resident, 
or  at  which  troops  may  be  located,  as  in 
the  plains  and  highlands  of  India.  All 
these  objects  are  of  practical  as  well  as  of 
scientific  importance. 

Amply  provided  with  well-made  instru- 
ments, Mr.  Glaisher  ascended  from  Wol- 
verhampton in  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber last ;  from  the  Crystal  Palace,  near 
London,  also,  in  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember ;  and  once  from  Mill  Hill,  near 
Hendon,  where  the  balloon  had  fallen  the 
preceding  night,  and  had  been  anchored 
during  the  darkness.  By  the  first  ascent 
a  hight  was  reached  of  twenty-six  thousand 
one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  feet,  and 
in  the  descent  a  mass  of  vapor,  of  eight 
thousand  feet  in  thickness,  was  to  be  tra- 
versed, so  dense  that  during  the  passage 
through  it  the  balloon  was  not  visible 
from  the  car.  By  the  second  ascent 
(August  18th)  an  altitude  was  attained  of 
eleven  thousand  five  hundred  feet.  The 
balloon  then  descended  to  thirty-two  hun- 
dred feet,  and  afterwards  ascended  to  a 
height  of  twenty-three  thousand  four 
hundred  feet.  Then  a  consultation  was 
held  ;  and,  as  clouds  of  unknown  thick- 
ness and  moisture  were  immediately 
above  the  aeronauts,  they  decided  not 
to  pass  into  them.  At  the  third  ascent, 
(August  20th,)  from  the  grounds  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  the  air  was  so 
calm,  that  the  balloon  hovered  for  a  long 
time  over  the  Palace,  and  afterward  over 
London,  while  it  was  lighted  up.  Then 
it  soared  above  the  clouds,  and,  finally, 
descended  at  Mill  Hill,  near  Hendon, 
some  eight  or  nine  miles  from  London. 
There  the  balloon  was  anchored  for  the 
night,  and  the  lower  valve  closed,  with 
the  hope  of  retaining  the  gas.  Before  the 
next  sunrise  the  machine  and  its  human 
freight  were  afloat  again  and  afar.    At  a 


hight  of  five  thousand  feet  the  light  of 
the  sun  increased,  and  the  balloon  gradu- 
ally emerged  from  dense  clouds  into  a  ba- 
sin, surrounded  with  immense  black 
mountains  of  cloud,  confusedly  piled. 
Shortly  after,  Mr.  Glaisher  beheld  below 
deep  ravines  of  grand  proportions,  bound- 
ed with  beautiful  curved  lmes.  Soon  the 
tops  of  the  mountain-like  clouds  became 
silvery  and  golden ;  and,  at  eight  thou- 
sand feet,  the  aeronauts  were  on  their 
level.  Now  the  sun  flooded  with  its 
golden  radiance  the  whole  space  directly 
right  and  left  for  many  degrees,  until  all 
before  and  behind  seemed  tinted  with 
orange  and  silver.  It  was  a  glorious 
scene ;  and  even  a  calculating  philosopher 
accoutered  with  all  kinds  of  instruments, 
was  compelled  to  pause  from  all  science, 
and  to  admire  the  ravines  of  wonderful 
extent  which  opened  every  minute  upon 
his  view.  Shining  masses,  in  mountain- 
like chains,  rose  perpendicularly  from 
cloudy  plains,  dark  on  one  side,  but 
bright  and  silvery  on  the  other,  with  sum- 
mits of  dazzling  whiteness.  "  Some  there 
were,"  says  Mr.  Glaisher, "  of  a  pyramidal 
form,  a  large  portion  undulatory,  and  in 
the  horizon  Alpine  ranges  bounded  the 
view."  On  this  occasion  a  hight  of  near- 
ly three  miles  was  attained. 

Each  ascent  had  its  notable  scenery, 
but  apparently  none  so  grand  as  that  just 
described.  The  ascent  from  Wolver- 
hampton, on  September  5th,  was  remark- 
able for  the  great  hight  reached.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  altitude  was  from 
thirty-five  thousand  to  thirty-six  thousand 
feet.  At  twenty-nine  thousand  feet  from 
the  earth  Mr.  Glaisher  became  insensible, 
and  only  recovered  his  consciousness  when 
he  descended  to  the  same  hight  as  that  at 
which  he  had  lost  it  on  ascending.  Tins' 
fact  serves  to  determine  the  limit  of  hu- 
man consciousness ;  and  above  this  there 
is  evidently  danger,  since  the  balloon  is 
necessarily  left  to  itself.  An  ingenious 
suggestion  has  been  made  of  a  contriv- 
ance by  means  of  which  the  opening  of 
the  escape-valve  will,  when  desirable,  de- 
pend on  the  relaxation  of  voluntary  exer- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  aeronaut.  When 
insensibility  supervenes  at  great  altitudes, 
the  valve  would  open  spontaneously  by 
means  of  a  weight  attached  to  its  rope, 
thus  causing  a  descent  of  the  balloon  to 
safer  altitudes.  Without  the  adoption  of 
some  such  expedient,  there  will  be  peril 
of  life  at  thirty  thousand  feet  and  upward. 
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It  would  naturally  be  expected  that  the 
diminished  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
occasioned  by  balloon  ascents,  would  ex- 
ercise a  very  different  influence  on  differ- 
ent persons.  In  all  probability  this  differ- 
ence depends  upon  individual  tempera- 
ment and  organization,  and  even  the  same 
man  is  differently  affected  at  different 
times. 

From  his  eight  ascents  Mr.  Glaisher  has 
deduced  many  results  of  great  interest  to 
aeronauts  and  meteorologists.  In  respect 
of  aeronautics,  it  is  found  necessary  to  em- 
ploy a  balloon  which  will  contain  nearly 
ninety  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas,  for 
great  altitudes ;  and  even  with  a  balloon 
of  this  magnitude,  it  is  impossible  to 
reach  a  bight  of  six  miles,  unless  carbu- 
reted hydrogen,  varying  in  specific  gravi- 
ty from  three  hundred  and  seventy  to 
three  hundred  and  forty,  is  supplied  for 
the  purpose.  We  have  a  ready  method 
of  predicting  the  altitude  attainable  by  a 
balloon,  in  the  fact  that  at  three  miles  and 
three  quarters  in  hight  a  volume  of  gas 
will  double  its  own  bulk ;  and  it  is  obvious 
that,  in  order  to  reach  an  elevation  of  six 
or  seven  miles,  one  third  of  the  capacity 
of  the  balloon  should  be  able  to  support 
its  entire  weight,  inclusive  of  sufhcient 
ballast  for  descent.  The  amount  of  bal- 
last taken  up  also  affords  another  mode 
for  calculating  the  power  of  ascending. 
By  reserving  less  a  great  hight  can  be  at- 
tained; but  then  a  a  large  quantity  is  ne- 
cessary to  regulate  the  descent,  and  ena- 
ble the  aeronaut  to  select  a  favorable  spot 
with  security  of  reaching  it.  In  this  re- 
spect, there  seems  to  be  a  limit  never  to 
be  exceeded ;  for  the  necessity  of  carry- 
ing  five  or  six  hundred  pounds  of  ballast 
at  once  clips  the  wings  of  fancy,  and  re- 
minds man  of  gravitation.  Moreover  ex- 
cessive altitude  is  found  to  be  incompati- 
ble with  philosophical  observations  on 
several  accounts — one  being,  that  the  bal- 
loon holds  its  highest  place  very  briefly, 
and  appears  reluctant  to  linger  even  in 
a  much  lower  elevation,  even  should  there 
be  no  leakage  or  any  imperfection  in  it- 
self. 

What  has  been  said  by  an  aeronaut  of 
experience,  that  strong  opposing  upper 
currents  have  been  heard  in  audible  con- 
tention, and  sounding  like  the  "  roaring  of 
a  hurricane,"  seems  to  be  exaggerated ; 
for  Mr.  Glaishcr  and  his  companion  found 
themselves  in  the  most  perfect  stillness, 
excepting  a  slight  whining  noise  in  the 


netting  when  the  machine  was  rising  with 
great  rapidity.  Possibly  the  supposed 
"  roaring  like  a  hurricane"  was  caused 
by  the  flapping  when  the  balloon  descends, 
and  especially  when  it  tends  to  collapse. 
In  a  rapid  descent  the  lower  part  of  the 
balloon  might  flap  so  loudly,  that  the 
noise  might  be  mistaken  for  wind. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  ballooning 
is  not  confined  to  men  of  extraordinary 
nerve  or  endurance ;  for  Mr.  Glaisher  as- 
sures ns,  that  any  person  possessed  of  an 
ordinary  degree  of  self-possession  may  as- 
cend to  a  hight  of  three  miles;  but  he 
warns  all  who  are  affected  with  heart-dis- 
ease, or  pulmonary  complaints,  that  they 
should  not  attempt  an  altitude  of  four 
miles.  Above  all,  the  balloon  mast  be 
properly  handled ;  and  if  the  adventurer 
can  secure  Mr.  Cox  well,  the  companion  of 
Mr.  Glaishcr,  he  will  be  fortunate,  and 
may  be  daring ;  for  Mr.  Coxwell  has  made 
as  many  as  four  hundred  ascents,  and 
knows  the  why  and  wherefore  of  all  aero- 
nautic operations.  "I  saw  this  immedi- 
ately," says  Mr.  Glaisher, "  from  the  clear- 
ness of  his  explanation  to  me  of  each  oper- 
ation ;  and  it  enabled  me  to  dismiss  from 
my  mind  all  thoughts  of  my  position,  and 
to  concentrate  my  whole  energies  upon 
my  duties."  In  fact,  Mr.  Coxwell  did 
wonders  before  he  started, for  in  six  weeks 
he  built  a  balloon  larger  than  any  which 
had  been  seen  in  England.  Its  dimen- 
sions were — sixty-nine  feet  in  hight,  di- 
ameter fifty-four  feet.  It  met,  however, 
with  mishaps  before  ascending ;  and,  while 
in  process  of  inflation  at  Wolverhampton, 
a  gust  of  wind  tore  the  ring  from  it,  and 
the  consequence  was  a  rent  from  bottom 
to  top,  a  speedy  collapse,  and  the  loss  of 
fifty-eight  thousand  feet  of  gas.  In  the 
whole  eight  ascents  three  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas 
have  been  used,  of  which  as  much  as 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  feet 
have  been  lost.  The  total  expenditure 
has  been  two  hundred  and  seventy  pounds; 
and  it  was  recommended  that  the  Balloon 
Committee  should  be  reappointed,  with  a 
grant  of  two  hundred  pounds,  estimated 
as  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  probable  ex- 
penses of  the  ensuing  year. 

Reducing  the  scientific  results  of  these 
atmospheric  explorations  to  as  small  a 
compass  as  possible,  we  may  state  that 
Mr.  Glaisher  has  tabulated  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  air  at  every  five  thousand 
feet  of  elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
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in  each  ascent  up  to  the  hight  of  thirty 
thousand  feet.  From  this  table  we  observe 
that  the  average  decrease  of  temperature 
in  the  first  fifty-six  hundred  feet  exceeds 
twenty  degrees ;  while  in  the  next  five 
thousand  it  is  little  more  than  ten  degrees. 
The  average  decrease  for  twenty  -  five 
thousand  feet  is  nearly  fifty-one  degrees. 
It  seems  that  two-fifteenths  of  the  whole 
decrease  of  temperature  in  five  miles  take 
place  in  the  first  mile,  and  therefore  that 
the  decrement  in  temperature  is  not 
uniform  with  the  increment  in  eleva- 
tion. From  another  table  we  learn  that 
the  mean  decrease  of  temperature  ex- 
ceeds twenty -one  degrees  for  the  first 
mile,  and  that  the  rate  of  decrease  of  tem- 
perature is  not  uniform  up  to  five  thousand 
feet.  More  information  is  desirable  upon 
the  actual  decrease,  seeing  that  it  is  not 
uniform,  and  particularly  as  to  its  influence 
on  the  laws  of  refraction. 

With  reference  to  barometers,  an  an- 
eroid can  be  made  to  read  correctly,  cer- 
tainly to  the  first  and  probably  to  the 
second  place  of  decimals,  to  a  pressure  as 
low  as  five  inches.  As  to  hygrometric 
conditions,  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere 
does  decrease  with  the  hight,  and  that  at 
a  remarkably  rapid  ratio ;  until  at  hights  ex- 
ceeding five  miles  the  amount  of  watery  va- 
por in  the  atmosphere  is  very  small  indeed. 
This  briefly  compressed  residuum  of  aero- 
nautic experiments  must  be  regarded  as 
the  mere  first-fruits  of  ascents  advancing 
to  altitudes  of  seven  and  eight  miles.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  a  grant  in  the  ensuing 
year  will  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of 
other  and  important  observations. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  in  future  as- 
cents we  may  learn  something  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  Analogy 
and  reasoning  lead  us  to  infer  that  it  is 
only  of  limited  extent,  and,  as  Professor 
Challis  has  argued,  there  are  good  grounds 
for  thinking  that  it  does  not  extend  to  the 
moon.  From  a  consideration  of  the  atomic 
constituents  of  bodies,  it  would  seem  that 
beyond  a  certain  point  there  can  be  no 
more  atoms ;  and  there  the  atmosphere 
would  terminate  with  a  small  finite  dens- 
ity. It  has  been  generally  supposed, 
though  on  no  sufficient  or  definite  grounds, 
that  the  atmosphere  of  our  earth  is  about 
seventy  miles  high.  Those  who  suppose 
that  it  extends  to  the  moon,  have  to  meet 
the  objection  of  Professor  Challis,  that  in 
such  case  "  the  moon  would  attach  to  itself 
a  considerable  portion,  of  its  gravitation, 


which  must  necesarily  have  connection  with 
the  remainder,  and  thus  there  would  be 
a  continual  drag  on  the  portion  of  atmo- 
sphere more  immediately  surrounding  the 
earth,  and  intermediately  on  the  earth  it- 
self, which  would  in  some  degree  retard 
its  rotation  on  its  axis.  If,  therefore,  that 
rotation  be  strictly  uniform,  which  is  fairly 
presumable,  the  earth's  atmosphere  can 
not  extend  to  the  moon."  The  same  gen- 
tleman proposed  observations  by  barom- 
eter and  thermometer  in  balloon  ascents, 
with  a  view  to  insure  an  approximate  de- 
termination of  the  hight  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. It  is  most  philosophical  to  sup- 
pose that  atmospheres  generally  have  de- 
finite boundaries,  at  which  their  densities 
have  small  but  finite  values. 

While  we  are  discoursing  upon  the  pre- 
sumed limits  of  our  atmosphere,  and  are 
so  far  in  the  clouds,  we  may  as  well  con- 
tinue our  upward  flight,  and  even  dare 
the  dazzling  sun  himself.  Observations  of 
the  great  source  of  our  light  have  always 
been  attended  with  inconvenience,  and 
often  with  danger.  Sir  John  Herschel 
has  frequently  found  the  heat  of  the  sun 
to  be  so  intense  as  to  break  the  obscured 
glass  by  which  his  eye  had  been  protected, 
and  that  so  suddenly  as  to  threaten  the 
loss  of  sight.  That  eminent  astronomer, 
therefore,  proposed  a  reflect ing-plate  of 
glass,  of  whicn  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pritchard 
gave  a  description  to  the  proper  section. 
By  using  this,  the  observer  is  placed  in 
the  most  absolute  security,  and  can  at 
pleasure  moderate  the  light  reflected  to 
the  eye  piece  ;  so  that,  with  an  ordinary- 
sized  telescope,  the  object-glass  of  which 
is  not  more  than  three  or  four  inch  aper- 
ture, the  willow-leaved  objects  of  which 
the  sun's  luminous  surface  seems  to  be 
entirely  composed,  can  be  distinctly  seen 
and  studied  at  leisure. 

The  mention  of  these  objects  leads  us  to 
notice  more  particularly  what  they  are. 
Mr.  Nasmyth  gave  an  account  of  them  in 
a  short  but  highly  interesting  sketch  of 
the  character  of  the  sun's  surface  as  at 
present  known.  The  "  spots  of  the  sun," 
so  familiar  to  us  all  by  name,  are,  in  fact, 
gaps  or  holes,  more  or  less  extended,  in 
the  photosphere  or  luminous  surface  of  the 
sun.  They  expose  the  nucleus,  or  totally 
dark  bottom  of  the  sun,  and  over  this  ap- 
pears a  misty  surface,  a  thin,  gauze-like 
vail.  Then  comes  the  penumbral  stratum, 
and  over  all  the  luminous  stratum.  The 
latter,  as  Mr.  Nasmyth  had  the  good  for- 
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tune  to  discover,  is  composed  of  a  multi- 
tude of  very  elongated,  lenticular,  or,  to 
use  a  more  familiar  term,  willow-leaf- 
shapcd,  masses,  crowded  over  the  photo- 
sphere, and  crossing  one  another  in  every 
possible  direction.  To  represent  these 
pictures  to  the  eye,  Mr.  Nasmyth  exhibit- 
ed an  odd-looking  diagram,  on  which  he 
had  pasted  elongated  slips  of  white  paper 
over  a  sheet  of  black  card.  These  crossed 
one  another  in  every  direction,  and  in  such 
numbers  as  to  hide  the  dark  nucleus  every- 
where, except  at  the  spots. 

The  exhibitor  had  iound  the  elongated 
lens-shaped  objects  to  be  in  constant  mo- 
tion relatively  to  one  another.  They 
sometimes  approached,  sometimes  reced- 
ed, and  sometimes  assumed  a  new  angular 
position,  in  which  one  end  either  main- 
tained a  fixed  distance  or  approached  its 
neighbor,  while  at  the  other  end  they  re- 
tired from  each  other.  Some  of  these  ob- 
jects were  in  superficial  area  as  large  as 
all  Europe,  and  some  even  as  large  as  the 
surface  of  the  whole  earth.  They  were 
seen  to  shoot  in  streams  across  the  spots, 
bridging  them  over  in  well-defined  lines  ; 
sometimes,  by  crowding  in  on  the  edges 
of  the  spot,  they  closed  it  in,  and  by  this 
closing  in  frequently  obliterated  it.  It 
was  discerned  that,  although  these  objects 
were  of  various  dimensions,  yet  generally 
their  length  was  from  ninety  to  one  hun- 
dred times  as  great  as  their  breadth  at 
the  middle  or  the  widest  part. 

These  observations  unquestionably  form, 
as  Dr.  Pritchard  remarked,  a  very  import- 
ant addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  phy- 
sical structure  of  the  sun.  The  whole 
difficulty  lies  in  at  first  detecting  them ;  as 
soon  as  they  are  once  observed  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  studying  them  and  their  rela- 
tive motions  at  leisure.  It  was  objected 
that  these  willow  -  leaved  appearances 
might  be  produced  by  diffraction,  caused 
by  the  numberless  minute  ridges  which 
even  the  finest  polishing -powder,  and 
most  careful  labor,  must  leave  upon  the 
surface  of  even  the  best  polished  glass. 
Such  an  objection  demanded  refutation, 
and  received  it  from  Dr.  Pritchard,  and 
Mr.  Xasmyth  himself.  They  particularly 
noticed  that  the  changes  of  relative  posi- 
tion in  these  objects  were  incompatible 
with  the  objector's  supposition. 

Mr.  Nasmyth  may  well  be  gratified  with 
the  marked  attention  his  short  paper  re- 
ceived ;  and  may  readily  be  pardoned  for 
saying  that  "  he  felt  more  proud  of  some  ' 


of  the  too  flattering  observations  of  Dr. 
Pritchard,  than  if  an  order  of  knighthood 
were  conferred  upon  him."  Should  the 
willow-leaves  not  fade  awav  as  mere  foli- 
age  of  fancy,  and  should  Mr.  Nasniyth's 
observations  be  confirmed  by  others,  we 
shall  certainly  know  more  of  our  brilliant 
and  beneficent  illuminator  than  we  could 
have  anticipated.  And  the  dark  reflector 
of  Sir  John  Herschel,  already  alluded  to, 
may  add  to  the  facilities  for  protracted 
telescopic  study. 

From  the  physical  condition  of  the  body 
of  the  sun  to  the  distribution  of  its  rays 
is  a  natural  transition ;  and  we  may  here 
advert  to  a  paper  read  by  Professor  Hen- 
nessy,  "  On  the  Relative  Amount  of  Sun- 
shine falling  on  the  Torrid  Zone  of  the 
Earth."  By  a  mathematical  calculation, 
the  area  of  that  portion  of  the  equatorial 
regions  of  the  earth  which  receives  as 
much  sunshine  as  the  rest  of  the  earth's 
surface,  is  ascertained.  This  area  is  found 
to  be  bounded  at  the  outer  limits  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere  by  parallels  situated 
at  distances  of  twenty-three  degrees  forty- 
four  minutes  and  forty  seconds  at  each 
side  of  the  equator.  Consequently  the 
amount  of  sunshine  falling  upon  the  outer 
limits  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  between 
the  tropics,  is  very  nearly  equal  to  that 
which  falls  upon  the  remaining  portions  of 
the  earth's  surface.  Principal  Forbes  has 
shown  that  the  amount  of  heat  extinguish- 
ed by  the  atmosphere  before  a  given  solar 
ray  reaches  the  earth,  is  more  than  one 
half  for  inclinations  less  than  twenty-five 
degrees,  aud  that  for  inclinations  of  five 
degrees  only  the  twentieth  part  of  the 
heat  reaches  the  ground.  Iience  we  at 
once  infer  that  the  torrid  zone  must  be  far 
better  situated  for  receiving  solar  heat 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  earth's  surface; 
and  it  follows  that  the  distribution  of  the 
absorbing  and  radiating  surfaces  within 
the  torrid  zone  must,  upon  the  whole,  ex- 
ercise a  predominant  influence  in  modify- 
ing terrestrial  climate  in  general. 

Since  the  sun  has  now  so  long  been  the 
great  portrait- taker  of  society,  it  docs 
seem  a  singular  omission  that  he  was 
never  compelled  to  take  a  portrait  of  him- 
self. Sir  John  Herschel  suggested  in  1 854 
that  daily  photographs  of  the  son  should 
be  made ;  and  this  suggestion  gave  birth 
to  a  remarkable  instrument  which  at  first 
bore  the  name  of  the  solar  photographic, 
telescope,  but  which  is  now  known  as  the 
Kew  photoheliograph.    The  British  Asao- 
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ciation  assisted  in  carrying  out  this  work 
by  assigning  to  it  the  dome  of  the  Kew 
Observatory,  and  by  securing  its  comple- 
tion in  1857  in  their  workshop  at  the  same 
place.  The  expense  of  its  construction, 
one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  was  de- 
frayed by  Mr.  Oliveira.  This  instrument 
was  conveyed  to  Spain  at  the  time  of  the 
eclipse  in  1860,  and  did  good  solar  service 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  De  La  Rue,  who 
has  generously  undertaken  the  charge  of 
the  instrument  for  the  present.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  continue  the  use  of  the  photo- 
heliograph  for  a  series  of  years,  and  by 
accumulating  observations  to  afford  fair 
grounds  for  reasoning.  It  plain  language, 
the  sun  must  be  made  to  take  a  large 
number  of  likenesses  of  himself  for  every 
day  in  every  year,  and  then  we  may  form 
a  warrantable  idea  of  his  real  condition. 
We  shall  then  know  his  frowns  and  his 
smiles,  his  spots  and  his  luminous  surface, 
and  learn  how  he  really  appears  when  he 
lboks  his  best  or  his  worst. 

Professor  Selwyn  exhibited  several "  au- 
tographs of  the  sun"  taken  by  a  photo- 
grapher at  Ely.  The  phenomena  shown  in 
these  autographs  seemed  to  confirm  the 
views  of  Sir  J.  Ilerschel  that  the  two  paral- 
lel regions  of  the  sun  where  the  spots  ap- 


pear are  like  the  tropical  regions  of  the 
earth  where  tornadoes  and  cyclones  occur. 
The  faculoe  indicate  that  the  tropical  re- 
gions of  the  sun  are  highly  agitated,  and 
that  immense  waves  of  luminous  matter 
are  thrown  up,  between  which  the  dark 
cavities  of  the  spots  appear,  whose  sloping 
sides  are  seen  in  the  penumbra,  as  explain- 
ed by  Wilson  in  the  last  century.  Other 
solar  phenomena  might  be  pointed  out  as 
analogies  between  solar  spots  and  earthly 
storms ;  and  the  autographs  here  referred 
to  confirm  the  observations  of  Mr.  Nas- 
myth. 

The  subject  of  Refraction  was  treated 
by  Professor  Challis ;  but  it  is  too  scien- 
tific for  brief  popular  representation.  Its 
importance  is  practically  great,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  case  of  determining  the  real 
diameter  of  the  moon ;  for  if  refraction  in 
any  atmosphere  which  the  moon  may  have, 
be  such  as  it  is  in  that  surrounding  our 
earth,  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon 
as  ascertained  by  measurement  would  be 
greater  than  that  inferred  from  the  obser- 
vation of  an  occultation  of  a  star,  because 
by  reason  of  the  refraction  of  the  atmo- 
sphere the  star  would  disappear  and  re- 
appear when  the  line  of  vision  was  within 
the  moon's  apparent  boundary. 


From    the    London    Magazine. 
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The  first  great  earthquake  of  which 
any  very  distinct  knowledge  has  reached 
us  is  that  which  occurred  in  the  year  63 
after  our  Saviour,  which  produced  great 
destruction  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vesu- 
vius, and  shattered  the  cities  of  Pompeii 
and  Herculaneura  upon  the  bay  of  Naples, 
though  it  did  not  destroy  them.  This 
earthquake  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  hav- 
ing been  the  forerunner  and  the  warning 
(if  that  warning  could  have  been  under- 
stood) of  the  first  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
VOL.  LVin.— NO.  4 


on  record,  which  followed  sixteen  years 
afterward  in  the  year  79.  Before  that 
time  none  of  the*  ancients  had  any  notion 
of  its  being  a  volcano,  though  Pompeii 
itself  is  paved  with  its  lava.  The  crater 
was  probably  filled,  or  at  least  the  bottom 
occupied  by  a  lake  ;  and  we  read  of  it  as 
the  stronghold  of  the  rebel  chief  Spar- 
tacus,  who,  when  lured  there  by  the 
Roman  army,  escaped  with  his  followers 
by  clambering  up  the  steep  sides  by  the 
help  of  the  wfld  vines  that  festooned  them* 
28 
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The  ground  since  the  first  earthquake  in 
63  had  often  been  shaken  by  slight  shocks, 
when  at  length,  in  August,  70,  they 
became  more  numerous  and  violent,  and 
on  the  night  preceding  the  eruption,  so 
tremendous  as  to  threaten  every  thing 
with  destruction.  A  morning  of  compara- 
tive repose  succeeded,  and  the  terrified 
inhabitants  of  those  devoted  towns  no 
doubt  breathed  more  freely,  and  hoped 
the  worst  was  over ;  when,  about  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Elder  Pliny, 
who  was  stationed  in  command  of  the 
Roman  fleet  at  Misenum  in  full  view  of 
Vesuvius,  beheld  a  huge  black  cloud  rising 
from  the  mountain,  which,  "  rising  slowly 
always  higher,"  at  last  spread  out  aloft 
like  the  head  of  one  of  those  picturesque 
flat-topped  pines  which  form  such  an  or- 
nament of  the  Italian  landscape.-  The 
meaning  of  such  a  phenomenon  was  to 
Pliny  and  to  every  one  a  mystery.  We 
know  now  too  well  what  it  imports,  and 
they  were  not  lQng  left  in  doubt.  From 
that  cloud  descended  stones,  ashes,  and 
pumice ;  and  the  cloud  itself  lowered 
down  upon  the  surrounding  country,  in- 
volving land  and  sea  in  profound  darkness, 
pierced  by  flashes  of  fire  more  vivid  than 
lightning.  These,  with  the  volumes  of 
ashes  that  began  to  encumber  the  soil, 
and  which  covered  the  sea  with  floating 
pumice-stone,  the  constant  heaving  of  the 
ground,  and  the  sudden  recoil  of  the  sea, 
form  a  picture  which  is  wonderfully  well 
described  by  the  Younger  Pliny.  His 
uncle,  animated  by  an  eager  desire  to 
know  what  was  going  on,  and  to  afford 
aid  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  made 
sail  for  the  nearest  point  of  the  coast  and 
landed;  but  was  instantly  enveloped  in 
the  dense  sulphureous  vapor  that  swept 
down  from  the  mountain,  and  perished 
miserablv. 

It  does  not  seem  that  any  lava  flowed 
on  that  occasion.  Pompeii  was  buried 
under  the  ashes ;  Ilerculaneum  by  a  tor- 
rent of  mud,  probably  the  contents  of  the 
crater,  ejected  at  the  first  explosion. 
This  was  most  fortunate.  Wo  owe  to  it 
the  preservation  of  some  of  the  most 
wronderful  remains  of  antiquity.  For  it  is 
not  yet  much  more  than  a  century  ago 
that,  in  digging  a  well  at  Portici  near 
Naples,  the  Theater  of  Ilerculaneum  was 
discovered,  some  sixty  feet  under  ground, 
— then  houses,  baths,  statues,  and,  most 
interesting  of  all,  a  library  full  of  books, 
and  those  books  still  legible,  and  among 


them  the  writings  of  some  ancient  authors 
which  had  never  before  been  met  with, 
but  which  have  now  been  read,  copied, 
and  published,  while  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds, I  am  sorry  to  say,  still  remain 
unopened.  Pompeii  was  not  buried  so 
deep ;  the  walls  of  some  of  the  buildings 
appeared  among  the  modern  vineyards, 
and-  led  to  excavations,  which  were  easy, 
the  ashes  being  light  and  loose.  And 
there  you  now  may  walk  through  the 
streets,  enter  the  houses,  and  find  the 
skeletons  of  their  inmates,  some  in  the 
very  act  of  trying  to  escape.  Nothing 
can  be  more  strange  and  striking. 

Since  that  time  Vesuvius  has  been 
frequently  but  very  irregularly  in  erup- 
tion. The  next  after  Pompeii  was  in  the 
year  202,  under  Sever  us ;  and  in  472  oc- 
curred an  eruption  so  tremendous  that  all 
Europe  was  covered  by  the  ashes,  and 
even  Constantinople  thrown  into  alarm. 
This  may  seem  to  savor  of  the  marvel- 
ous, but  before  I  have  done,  I  hope  to 
show  that  it  is  not  beyond  what  we  know 
of  the  power  of  existing  volcanos. 

I  shall  not,  of  course,  occupy  attention 
with  a  history  of  Vesuvius,  but  pass  at 
once  to  the  eruption  of  1779 — one  of  the 
most  interesting  on  record,  from  the  ex- 
cellent account  given  of  it  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  who  was  then  resident  at 
Naples  as  our  Minister,  and  watched  it 
throughout  with  the  eye  of  an  artist  as 
well  as  the  scrutiny  of  a  philosopher. 

In  1767,  there  had  been  a  considerable 
eruption,  during  which  Pliny's  account  of 
the  great  pine-like,  flat-topped,  spreading 
mass  of  smoke  had  been  superbly  seen, 
extending  over  the  Island  of  Capri,  which 
is  twenty-eight  miles  from  Vesuvius.  The 
showers  of  ashes,  the  lava  currents,  the 
lightnings,  thunderings,  and  earthquakes 
were  very  dreadful ;  but  they  were  at 
once  brought  to  a  close  when  the  mob 
insisted  that  the  head  of  St.  Januarius 
should  be  brought  out  and  shown  to  the 
mountain,  and  when  this  was  done,  all 
the  uproar  ceased  on  the  instant,  and 
Vesuvius  became  as  quiet  as  a  lamb ! 

He  did  not  continue  so,  however,  and 
it  would  have  been  well  for  Naples  if  the 
good  Saint's  head  could  have  been  per- 
manently fixed  in  some  conspicuous  place 
in  sight  of  the  hill — for  from  that  time 
till  the  year  1770  it  never  was  quiet.  In 
the  spring  of  that  year  it  began  to  pour 
out  lava ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  Sir 
William  Hamilton  approached  too  near, 
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the  running  stream  was  on  the  point  of 
surrounding  him,  and  the  sulphureous 
vapor  cut  off  his  retreat,  so  that  his  only 
mode  of  escape  was  to  walk  across  the 
lava,*  which,  to  his  astonishment,  and,  no 
doubt,  to  his  great  joy,  he  found  accom- 
panied with  no  difficulty,  and  with  no 
more  inconvenience  than  what  proceeded 
from  the  radiation  of  heat,  on  his  legs  and 
feet,  from  the  scoriae  and  cinders  with 
which  the  external  crust  of  the  lava  was 
loaded,  and  which  in  great  measure  inter- 
cepted and  confined  the  glowing  heat  of 
the  ignited  mass  below. 

In  such  cases,  and  when  cooled  down 
to  a  certain  point,  the  motion  of  the  lava- 
stream  is  slow  and  creeping ;  rather  roll- 
ing over  itself  than  flowing  like  a  river, 
the  top  becoming  the  bottom,  owing  to 
the  toughness  of  the  half-congealed  crust. 
When  it  issues,  however,  from  any  accessi- 
ble vent,  it  is  described  as  perfectly  liquid, 
of  an  intense  white  heat,  and  spouting  or 
welling  forth  with  extreme  rapidity.  So 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  described  it  in  an 
eruption  at  which  he  was  present ;  and  so 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  the  eruption  we 
are  now  concerned  with,  saw  it,  "bub- 
bling up  violently"  from  one  of  its  foun- 
tains on  the  slope  of  the  volcano,  "  with  a 
hissing  and  crackling  noise,  like  that  of 
an  artificial  firework,  and  forming,  by  the 
continual  splashing  up  of  the  vitrified 
matter,  a  sort  of  dome  or  arch  over  the 
crevice  from  which  it  issued,"  which  was 
all,  internally,  "red-hot  like  a  heated 
oven.'' 

However,  as  time  went  on,  this  quiet 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  its  contents  would 
no  longer  suffice,  and  the  usual  symptoms 
of  more  violent  action — rumbling  noises 
and  explosions  within  the  mountain,  puffs 
of  smoKe  from  its  crater,  and  jets  of  red- 
hot  stones  and  ashes — continued  till  the 
end  of  July,  when  they  increased  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  exhibit  at  night  the  most 
beautiful  firework  imaginable.  The  erup- 
tion came  to  its  climax  from  the  fifth  to 
the  tenth  of  August,  on  the  former  of 
which  days,  after  the  ejection  of  an  enor- 
mous volume  of  white  clouds,  piled  like 

*  We  spent  the  night  of  August  2d,  1849,  on 
Vesuvius,  which  was  pouring  out  a  river  of  melted 
lava,  forming  a  lake  a  mile  and  a  half  long  and 
a  mile  wide,  upon  which  we  walked  a  consider- 
able distance,  jumping  from  one  old  block  of 
lava  to  another.  We  saw  quite  near  us  streams 
of  lava  running  along  like  red  hot  molasses. — 
Editor  of  Eclectic. 


bales  of  the  whitest  cotton,  in  a  mass 
exceeding  four  times  the  hight  and  size  of 
the  mountain  itself,  the  lava  began  to 
overflow  the  rim  of  the  crater,  and  stream 
in  torrents  down  the  steep  slope  of  the 
cone.     This  was  continued  till  the  eighth, 
when  the  great  mass  of  the  lava  would 
seem  to  have  been  evacuated,   and   no 
longer  repressing  by  its  weight  the  free 
discharge  of  the  imprisoned  gases,  allow- 
ed what  remained  to  be  ejected  in  foun- 
tains  of  fire,  carried   up   to  an  immense 
hight  in  the  air.     The  description  of  one 
of  these  I  must  give  in  the  picturesque 
and  vivid  words  of  Sir  William  Hamilton 
himself.     "About  nine  o'clock,"  he  says, 
on  Sunday  the  eighth  of  August,  u  there 
was    a    loud    report,   which    shook    the 
houses  at  Portici  and  its  neighborhood  to 
such  a  degree,  as  to  alarm  the  inhabitants* 
and    drive    them    out    into   the   streets. 
Many   windows   were   broken,  and  as  I 
have   since   seen,   walls   cracked   by   the 
concussion  of  the  air  from  that  explosion. 
....  In  one  instant  a  fountain  of  liquid 
transparent  fire  began  to  rise,  and  grad- 
ually increasing,  arrived  at  so  amazing  a 
hight,  as  to  strike  every  one  who  beheld 
it  with  the  most  awful  astonishment.     I 
shall  scarcely  be  credited  when  I  assure 
you   that,  to  the  best   of   my  judgment, 
the    hight  of   this    stupendous    column 
of  fire  could  not  be  less  than  three  times 
that    of    Vesuvius      itself,     which,   you 
know,  rises  perpendicularly  near   thirty- 
seven  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea."       (The    hight    by   my    own    mea- 
surement in  1824  is  thirty-nine  hundred 
and  twenty  feet.)     "Puffs  of  smoke,  as 
black  as  can  possibly  be  imagined,  suc- 
ceeded one  another  hastily,  and  accompa- 
nied the  red-hot,  transparent,  and  liquid 
lava,  interrupting  its  splendid  brightness 
here  and  there  by  patches  of  the  darkest 
hue.     Within  these  puffs  of  smoke  at  the 
very  moment  of  their  emission  from  the 
crater,  I  could  perceive  a  bright  but  pale 
electrical  fire  playing  about  in  zigzag  lines. 
The  liquid  lava,  mixed  with  scoria*  and 
stones,  after  having  mounted,  I  verily  be- 
lieve, at  least  ten  thousand  feet,  falling 
perpendicularly  on  Vesuvius,  covered  its 
whole  cone,  part  of  that  of  Somma,  and 
the  valley  between  them.     The  falling 
matter  being  nearly  as  vivid  and  inflamed 
as    that  which    was  continually  issuing 
fresh  from  the  crater,  formed  with  it  one 
complete  body  of  fire,  which  could  not  be 
less  than  two  miles  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
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and  of  the  extraordinary  hight  above 
mentioned,  casting  a  heat  to  the  distance 
of  at  least  six  miles  around  it.  The  brush- 
wood of  the  mountain  of  Somma  was  60on 
in  a  flame,  which,  being  of  a  different  tint 
from  the  deep  red  of  the  matter  thrown 
out  from  the  volcano,  and  from  the  silvery 
blue  of  the  electrical  fire,  still  added  to  the 
contrast  of  this  most  extraordinary  scene. 
After  the  column  of  fire  had  continued  in 
full  force  for  near  half  an  hour,  the  erup- 
tion ceased  at  once,  and  Vesuvius  remain- 
ed sullen  and  silent." 

The  lightnings  here  described  arose  evi- 
dently in  part  from  the  chemical  activity 
of  gaseous  decompositions  going  forward, 
in  part  to  the  friction  of  steam,  and  in 
part  from  the  still  more  intense  friction  of 
the  dust,  stones,  and  ashes  encountering 
one  another  in  the  air,  in  analogy  to  the 
electric  manifestations  which  accompany 
the  dust-storms  in  India. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  state  of  the  in- 
habit ants  of  the  country  when  an  explosion 
is  going  on,  I  will  make  one  other  extract : 
u  The  mountain  of  Somma,  at  the  foot  of 
which  Ottaiano  is  situated,  hides  Vesuvius 
from  its  sight,  so  that  till  the  eruption  be- 
came considerable  it  was  not  visible  to 
them.  On  Sunday  night,  when  the  noise 
increased,  and  the  fire  began  to  appear 
above  the  mountain  of  Somma,  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  flew  to  the 
churches,  and  others  were  preparing  to 
quit  the  town,  when  a  sudden  violent  re- 
port was  heard,  soon  after  which  they 
found  themselves  involved  in  a  thick  cloud 
of  smoke  and  minute  ashes :  a  horrid  clash- 
ing noise  was  heard  in  the  air,  and  pre- 
sently fell  a  deluge  of  stones  and  large 
scoria*,  some  of  which  scoria)  were  of  the 
diameter  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  and  must 
have  weighed  more  than  one  hundred 
pounds  before  they  were  broken  by  their 
falls,  as  some  of  the  fragments  of  them 
which  I  picked  up  in  the  street,  still 
weighed  upward  of  sixty  pounds.  When 
these  large  vitrified  masses  either  struck 
ajrainst  each  other  in  the  air  or  fell  on  the 
ground  they  broke  in  many  pieces,  and 
covered  a  large  space  around  them  with 
vivid  sparks  of  fire,  which  communicated 
their  heat  to  everything  that  was  combus- 
tible. In  an  instant  the  town  and  country 
about  it  were  on  fire  in  many  parts ;  for  in 
the  vineyards  there  were  several  straw 
huts,  which  had  been  erected  for  the 
watchmen  of  the  grapes,  all  of  which  were 
burnt.     A  great  magazine  of  wood  in  the 


heart  of  the  town  was  all  in  a  blaze,  and 
had  there  been  much  wind,  the  flames 
must  have  spread  universally,  and  all  the 
inhabitants  would  have  infallibly  been 
burnt  in  their  houses,  for  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  stir  out.  Some  who  at- 
tempted it  with  pillows,  tables,  chairs, 
tops  of  wine-casks,  etc.,  on  their  heads, 
were  either  knocked  down  or  driven  back 
to  their  close  quarters,  under  arches  and 
in  the  cellars  of  the  houses.  Many  were 
wounded,  but  only  two  persons  have  died 
of  the  wounds  they  received  from  this 
dreadful  volcanic  shower.  To  add  to  the 
horror  of  the  scene,  incessant  volcanic 
lightning  was  writhing  about  the  black 
cloud  that  surrounded  them,  and  the  sul- 
phureous smell  and  heat  would  scarcely 
allow  them  to  draw  their  breath." 

The  next  volcano  I  shall  introduce  is 
iEtna,  the  grandest  of  all  our  European 
volcanos.  I  ascended  it  in  1824,  and 
found  its  hight  by  a  very  careful  baro- 
metric measurement  to  be  ten  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet  above 
the  sea,  which,  by  the  way,  agrees  within 
some  eight  or  ten  feet  with  Admiral 
Smyth's  measurement. 

Ihe  scenery  of  iEtna  is  on  the  grandest 
scale.  Ascending  from  Catania,  you  skirt 
the  stream  of  lava  which  destroyed  a  large 
part  of  that  city  in  16G9,  and  which  ran 
into  the  sea,  forming  a  jetty  or  breakwa- 
ter that  now  gives  Catania  what  it  never 
had  before,  the  advantage  of  a  harbor. 
There  it  lies  as  hard,  rugged,  barren,  and 
fresh-looking  as  if  it  had  flowed  but  yes- 
terday. In  many  places  it  is  full  of  huge 
caverns,  great  air-bubbles,  into  which  one 
may  ride  on  horseback,  (at  least  large 
enough,)  and  which  communicate,  in  a 
succession  of  horrible  vaults,  where  one 
might  wander  and  lose  one's  self  without 
hopes  of  escape.  Higher  up,  near  Nicolo- 
si,  is  the  spot  from  which  that  lava  flowed. 
It  is  marked  by  two  volcanic  cones,  each 
of  them  a  considerable  mountain,  called 
the  Monti  Rossi,  rising  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  which 
were  thrown  up  on  that  occasion.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  J£tna  is  that  of  its  flanks  bristling  over 
with  innumerable  smaller  volcanos.  1  or  the 
hight  is  so  great  that  the  lava  now  scarce- 
ly ever  rises  to  the  top  of  the  crater,  for 
before  that  its  immense  weight  breaks 
through  at  the  sides.  In  one  of  the  erup- 
tions that  happened  in  the  early  part  of 
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the  century,  I  forget  the  date,  but  I  think 
it  was  in  1819,  and  which  was  described 
to  me  on  the  spot  by  an  eye-witness — the 
Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  Mario  Gerael- 
laro — the  side  of  -<Etna  was  rent  by  a 
great  fissure  or  crack,  beginning  near  the 
top,  and  throwing  out  jets  of  lava  from 
openings  fourteen  or  fifteen  in  number  all 
the  way  down,  so  as  to  form  a  row  of  fiery 
fountains,  rising  from  different  levels,  and 
all  ascending  nearly  to  the  same  hight, 
and  thereby  proving  them  all  to  have 
originated  in  the  great  internal  cistern  as 
it  were,  the  crater  being  filled  up  to  the 
top  level. 

From  the  summit  of  JEtna  extends  a 
view  of  extraordinary  magnificence.  The 
whole  of  Sicily  lies  at  your  feet,  and  far 
beyond  it  are  seen  a  string  of  lesser  vol- 
canoes, the  Lipari  Islands,  between  Sicily 
and  the  Italian  coast,  one  of  which,  Strom- 
boli,  is  always  in  eruption,  unceasingly 
throwing  up  ashes,  smoke,  and  liquid  fire. 

But  I  must  not  linger  on  the  summit  of 
iEtna.  We  will  now  take  a  flight  thence, 
all  across  Europe,  to  Iceland — a  wonder- 
ful land  of  frost  and  fire.  It  is  full  of  vol- 
canoes, one  of  which,  Hkcla,  has  been 
twenty-two  times  in  eruption  within  the 
last  eight  hundred  years.  Besides  Hecla, 
there  are  five  others,  from  which  in  the 
same  period  twenty  eruptions  have  burst 
forth,  making  about  one  every  twenty 
years.  The  most  formidable  of  these  was 
that  which  happened  in  1783,  a  year  also 
memorable  as  that  of  the  terrible  earth- 
quake in  Calabria.  In  May  of  that  year, 
a  bluish  fog  was  observed  over  the  moun- 
tain called  Skaptar  Jokul,  and  the  neigh- 
borhood was  shaken  by  earthquakes.  Af- 
ter a  while  a  great  pillar  of  smoke  was 
observed  to  ascend  from  it,  which  darken- 
ened  the  whole  surrounding  district,  and 
which  descended  in  a  whirlwind  of  ashes. 
On  the  tenth  of  May,  innumerable  foun- 
tains of  fire  were  seen  shooting  up  through 
the  ice  and  snow  which  covered  the  moun- 
tain ;  and  the  principal  river,  called  the 
Skapta,  after  rolling  down  a  flood  of  foul 
and  poisonous  water,  disappeared.  Two 
days  after  a  torrent  of  lava  poured  down 
into  the  bed  which  the  river  had  deserted. 
The  river  had  run  in  a  deep  ravine,  six 
hundred  feet  deep  and  two  hundred  broad. 
This  the  lava  entirely  filled,  and  not  only 
so,  but  it  overflowed  over  the  surrounding 
country,  and  ran  into  a  great  lake,  from 
which  it  instantly  expelled  the  water  in 
an  explosion  of  steam.    When  the  lake 


was  fairly  filled,  the  lava  again  overflowed 
and  divided  into  two  streams,  one  of 
which  covered  some  ancient  lava-fields ; 
the  other  reentered  the  bed  of  the  Skapta 
lower  down,  and  presented  the  astounding 
sight  of  a  cataract  of  liquid  fire  pouring 
over  what  was  formerly  the  waterfall  of 
Stapafoss.  This  was  the  greatest  eruption 
on  record  in  Europe.  It  lasted  in  its  vio- 
lence till  the  end  of  August,  and  closed 
with  a  violent  earthquake ;  but  for  nearly 
the  whole  year  a  canopy  of  cinder-laden 
cloud  hung  over  the  island ;  the  Faroe 
Islands ;  nay,  even  Shetland  and  the 
Orkneys,  were  deluged  with  the  ashes, 
and  volcanic  dust  and  a  preternatural 
smoke  which  obscured  the  sun,  covered 
all  Europe  as  far  as  the  Alps,  over  which 
it  could  not  rise.  I  have  little  doubt  that 
the  great  Fire-ball  of  August  18th,  1783, 
which  traversed  all  England  and  the  Con- 
tinent, from  the  North  Sea  to  Rome,  by 
far  the  greatest  ever  known,  (for  it  was 
more  than  half  a  mile  in  diameter,)  was 
somehow  connected  with  the  electric  ex- 
citement of  the  upper  atmosphere,  produc- 
ed by  this  enormous  discharge  of  smoke 
and  ashes.  The  destruction  of  life  in  Ice- 
land was  frightful ;  nine  thousand  men, 
eleven  thousand  cattle,  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand horses,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand  sheep  perished  ;  mostly  by  suffo- 
cation. The  lava  ejected  has  been  com- 
puted to  have  amounted  in  volume  to 
more  than  twenty  cubic  miles. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  still  more  re- 
mote regions,  and  describe,  in  as  few  words 
as  may  be,  two  immense  eruptions — one 
in  Mexico  in  the  year  1759,  the  other  in 
the  island  of  Sumbawa  in  the  Eastern  Ar- 
chipelago, in  1815. 

I  ought  to  mention,  by  way  of  prelim- 
inary, that  almost  the  whole  line  of  coast 
of  South  and  Central  America,  from  Mex- 
ico southward  as  far  as  Valparaiso — that 
is  to  say,  nearly  the  whole  chain  of  the 
Andes — is  one  mass  of  volcanos.  In  Mex- 
ico and  Central  America,  there  are  two 
and  twenty,  and  in  Quito,  Peru,  and  Chili, 
six  and  twenty  more  in  activity;  and 
nearly  as  many  more  extinct  ones,  any  one 
of  which  may  at  any  moment  break  out 
afresh.  This  does  not  prevent  the  country 
from  being  inhabited,  fertile,  and  well 
cultivated.  Well,  in  a  district  in  Mexico 
celebrated  for  the  growth  of  the  finest 
cotton,  between  two  streams  called  Cui- 
tiraba  and  San  Pedro,  which  furnished 
water  for  irrigation,  lay  the  farm  and 
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homestead  of  Don  Pedro  de  Jurullo,  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  fertile  properties 
in  that  country.  He  was  a  thriving  man, 
and  lived  in  comfort  as  a  large  proprietor, 
little  expecting  the  mischief  that  was  to 
befall  him.  In  June,  1759,  however,  a 
subterraneous  noise  was  heard  in  this 
peaceful  region.  Hollow  sounds  of  the 
most  alarming  nature  were  succeeded  bv 
frequent  earthquakes,  succeeding  one  an- 
other fo»  filly  or  sixty  days ;  but  they  died 
away,  and  in  the  beginning  of  September 
everv  thing  seemed  to  have  returned  to 
its  usual  state  of  tranquillity.  Suddenly, 
on  the  night  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  Sep- 
tember, the  horrible  noises  recommenced. 
All  the  inhabitants  fled  in  terror ;  and  the 
whole  tract  of  ground,  from  three  to  four 
square  miles  in  extent,  rose  up  in  the  form 
of  a  bladder  to  a  Light  of  upward  of  five 
hundred  feet!  Flames  broke  forth  over 
a  surface  of  more  than  half  a  square  league, 
and  through  a  thick  cloud  of  ashes  illumin- 
ated by  this  ghastly  light,  the  refugees, 
who  had  ascended  a  mountain  at  some  dis- 
tance, could  see  the  ground  as  if  softened 
by  the  heat,  and  swelling  and  sinking  like 
an  agitated  sea.  Vast  rents  opened  in  the 
earth,  into  which  the  two  rivers  I  men- 
tioned precipitated  themselves,  but  so  far 
from  quenching  the  fires,  only  seemed  to 
make  them  more  furious.  Finally,  the 
whole  plain  became  covered  with  an  im- 
mense torrent  of  boiling  mud,  out  of  which 
spraug  thousands  of  little  volcanic  cones 
called  Hornitos,  or  ovens.  But  the  most 
astonishing  part  of  the  whole  was  the 
opening  of  a  chasm  vomiting  out  fire,  and 
red-hot  stones,  and  ashes,  which  accumu- 
lated so  as  to  form  "  a  range  of  six  large 
mountain  masses,  one  of  which  is  upward 
of  sixteen  hundred  feet  in  Light  above  the 
old  level,  and  which  is  now  known  as  the 
volcano  of  Jorullo.  It  is  continually  burn- 
ing ;  and  for  a  whole  year  continued  to 
throw  up  an  immense  quantity  of  ashes, 
lava,  and  fragments  of  rock.  The  roofs  of 
houses  at  the  town  or  village  of  Quereta- 
ro,  upward  of  one  hundred  and  forty  miles 
distant,  were  covered  with  the  ashes.  The 
two  rivers  have  again  appeared,  issuing  at 
some  distance  from  among  the  hornitos, 
but  no  longer  as  sources  of  wealth  and 
fertility,  for  they  are  scalding  hot,  or  at 
least  were  so  when  Baron  Humboldt  visit 
ed  them  several  years  after  the  event. 
The  ground  even  then  retained  a  violent 
heat,  and  the  hornitos  were  pouring  forth  , 
columns  of  steam  twenty  or  thirty  feet 


high,  writh  a  rumbling  noise  like  that  of  a 
steam-boiler. 

The  Island  of  Sumbawa  is  one  of  that 
curious  line  of  islands  which  links  on  Aus- 
tralia to  the  south-eastern  comer  of  Asia. 
It  forms,  with  one  or  two  smaller  vol- 
canic islands,  a  prolongation  of  Java,  at 
that  time,  in  1815,  a  British  possession, 
and  under  the  government  of  Sir  Stamford 
Kaffles,  to  whom  we  owe  the  account  of 
the  eruption,  and  who  took  a  great  deal 
of  pains  to  ascertain  all  the  particulars. 
Java  itself,  I  should  observe,  is  one  rook- 
ery of  volcanos,  and  so  are  all  the  adjoin- 
ing islands  in  that  long  crescent-shaped 
line  I  refer  to. 

On  the  Island  of  Sumbawa  is  the  vol- 
cano of  Tomboro,  which  broke  out  into 
eruption  on  the  fifth  of  April  in  that  year ; 
and  I  can  hardly  do  better  than  quote  the 
account  of  it  in  Sir  Stamford  Raines's  own 
words : 

"  Almost  every  one,"  says  this  writer, 
"  is  acquainted  with  the  intermitting  con- 
vulsions of  Etna  and  Vesuvius  as  they  ap- 
pear in  the  descriptions  of  the  poet,  and 
the  authentic  accounts  of  the  naturalist ; 
but  the  most  extraordinary  of  them  can 
bear  no  comparison,  in  point  of  duration 
and  force,  with  that  of  Mount  Tomboro  in 
the  island  of  Sumbawa.  This  eruption 
extended  perceptible  evidences  of  its  ex- 
istence over  the  whole  of  the  Molucca 
Islands,  over  Java,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Celebes,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  to 
a  circumference  of  one  thousand  statute 
miles  from  its  center,"  (that  is,  to  one 
thousand  miles'  distance,)  "  by  tremulous 
motions  and  the  report  of  explosions.  In 
a  short  time  the  whole  mountain  near  the 
Sang'ir  appeared  like  a  body  of  liquid  fire, 
extending  itself  in  every  direction.  The 
fire  and  columns  of  flame  continued  to 
rage  with  unabated  fury,  until  the  dark- 
ness, caused  by  the  quantity  of  falling 
matter,  obscured  it  at  about  eight  P.M. 
Stones  at  this  time  fell  very  thick  at 
Sang'ir,  some  of  them  as  large  as  two  fists, 
but  generally  not  larger  than  walnuts. 
Between  nine  and  ten  p.m.,  ashes  began  to 
fall,  and  soon  after  a  violent  whirlwind 
ensued,  which  blew  down  nearly  every 
house  of  Sang'ir,  carrying  the  roofs  and 
light  parts  away  with  it.  In  the  port  of 
Sang'ir,  adjoining  Sumbawa,  its  effects 
were  much  more  violent,  tearing  up  by 
the  roots  the  largest  trees,  and  carrying 
them  into  the  air,  together  with  men, 
horses,  cattle,  and  whatsover  came  within 
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its  influence.  This  will  account  for  the 
immense  number  of  floating  trees  seen  at 
sea.  The  sea  rose  nearly  twelve  feet 
higher  than  it  had  ever  been  known  to  do 
before,  and  completely  spoiled  the  only 
small  spots  of  rice-land  in  Sang'ir,  sweep- 
ing away  houses  and  every  thing  within 
its  reach.  The  whirlwind  lasted  about  an 
hour.  No  explosions  were  heard  till  the 
whirlwind  had  ceased  at  about  eleven 
a.m.  From  midnight  till  the  evening  of 
the  eleventh,  they  continued  without  in- 
termission ;  after  that  time  their  violence 
moderated,  and  they  were  heard  only  at 
intervals;  but  the  explosions  did  not 
cease  entirely  until  the  fifteenth  of  July. 
Of  all  the  villages  round  Tomboro,  Tem- 
po, containing  about  forty  inhabitants,  is 
the  only  one  remaining.  In  Pekate  no 
vestige  of  a  house  is  left ;  twenty-six  of 
the  people,  who  were  at  Sumbawa  at  the 
time,  are  the  whole  of  the  population  who 
have  escaped.  From  the  best  inquiries, 
there  were  certainly  not  fewer  than  twelve 
thousand  individuals  in  Tomboro  and  Pe- 
kate at  the  time  of  the  eruption,  of  whom 
five  or  six  survive.  The  trees  and  herb- 
age of  every  description,  along  the  whole 
of  the  north  and  west  of  the  peninsula, 
have  been  completely  destroyed,  with  the 
exception  of  a  high  point  of  land  near  the 
spot  where  the  village  of  Tomboro  stood. 
At  Sanger,  it  is  added,  the  famine  occa- 
sioned by  this  event  was  so  extreme,  that 
one  of  the  rajah's  own  daughters  died  of 
starvation." 

I  have  seen  it  computed  that  the  quan- 
tity of  ashes  and  lava  vomited  forth  in 
this  awful  eruption  would  have  formed 
three  mountains  the  size  of  Mont  Blanc, 
the  highest  of  the  Alps;  and  if  spread 
over  the  surface  of  Germany,  would  have 
covered  the  whole  of  it  two  feet  deep ! 
The  ashes  did  actually  cover  the  whole 
island  of  Tombock,  more  than  one  hun- 
dred miles  distant,  to  that  depth,  and 
forty-four  thousand  persons  there  perished 
by  starvation,  from  the  total  destruction 
of  all  vegetation. 

The  mountain  Kirauiah  in  the  Island  of 
Owyhee,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Isles,  ex- 
hibits the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  a 
lake  of  molten  and  very  liquid  lava  always 
filling  the  bottom  of  the  crater,  and  al- 
ways in  a  state  of  terrific  ebullition,  rolling 
to  and  fro  its  fiery  surge  and  flaming  bil- 
lows— yet  with  this  it  is  content,  for  it 
would  seem  that  at  least  for  a  long  time 
past  there  has  been  no  violent  outbreak 


so  as  to  make  what  is  generally  under- 
stood by  a  volcanic  eruption.  Volcanic 
eruptions  are  almost  always  preceded  by 
earthquakes,  by  which  the  beds  of  rock, 
that  overlie  and  keep  down  the  struggling 
powers  beneath,  are  dislocated  and 
cracked,  till  at  last  they  give  way,  and  the 
strain  is  immediately  relieved.  It  is  chief- 
ly when  this  does  not  happen,  when  the 
force  below  is  sufficient  to  heave  up  and 
shake  the  earth,  but  not  to  burst  open  the 
crust,  and  give  vent  to  the  lava  and  gases, 
that  the  most  destructive  effects  are  pro- 
duced. The  great  earthquake  of  Novem- 
ber 1st,  1755,  which  destroyed  Lisbon, 
was  an  instance  of  this  kind,  and  was  one 
of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  very  greatest  on 
record ;  for  the  concussion  extended  over 
all  Spain  and  Portugal — indeed  over  all 
Europe,  and  even  into  Scotland — over 
North-Africa,  where  in  one  town  in  Mo- 
rocco eight  thousand  or  ten  thousand  peo- 
ple perished.  Nay,  its  effects  extended 
even  across  the  Atlantic  to  Madeira, 
where  it  was  very  violent,  and  to  the 
West-Indies.  The  most  striking  feature 
about  this  earthquake  was  its  extreme 
suddenness.  All  was  going  on  quite  as 
usual  in  Lisbon  the  morning  of  that 
memorable  day,  the  weather  fine  and 
clear,  and  nothing  whatever  to  give  the 
population  of  that  great  capital  the  least 
suspicion  of  mischief.  All  at  once,  at 
twenty  minutes  before  ten  a.m.,  a  noise 
was  heard  like  the  rumbling  of  carriages 
under  ground;  it  increased  rapidly  and 
became  a  succession  of  deafening  explo- 
sions like  the  loudest  cannon.  Then  a 
shock,  which,  as  described  by  one  writing 
from  the  spot,  seemed  to  last  but  the 
tenth  part  of  a  minute,  and  down  came 
tumbling  palaces,  churches,*  theaters,  and 
every  large  public  edifice,  and  about  a 
third  or  a  fourth  part  of  the  dwelling- 
houses.  More  shocks  followed  in  rapid 
succession,  and  in  six  minutes  from  the 
commencement  sixty  thousand  persons 
were  crushed  in  the  ruins  !  Here  are  the 
simple  but  expressive  words  of  one  J. 
Latham,  who  writes  to  his  uncle  in  Lon- 
don :  "  I  was  on  the  river  with  one  of  my 
customers  going  to  a  village  three  miles 
off.  Presently  the  boat  made  a  noise  as 
if  on  the  shore  or  landing,  though  then  in 

*  While  in  Lisbon  in  September,  1858,  we  saw 
tbe  walls  of  a  marble  Gothic  church  still  standing 
in  rains,  with  the  key-stones  of  the  arched  win- 
dows dropped  out,  left  as  a  monument  of  the 
dreadful  scene. — Editor  of  Tot  Eclectic. 
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the  middle  of  the  water.  I  asked  my 
companion  if  he  knew  what  was  the  mat- 
ter. He  stared  at  me,  and  looking  at 
Lisbon,  we  saw  the  houses  falling,  which 
made  him  say:  4God  bless  us,  it  is  an 
earthquake !'  About  four  or  five  minutes 
after  the  boat  made  a  noise  as  before,  and 
we  saw  the  houses  tumble  down  on  both 
sides  of  the  river."  They  then  landed 
and  made  for  a  hill ;  thence  they  beheld 
the  sea*  (which  had  at  first  receded  and 
laid  a  great  tract  dry)  come  rolling  in,  in 
a  vast  mountain  wave  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
high,  on  the  land,  and  sweeping  all  before 
it.  Three  thousand  people  had  taken  re- 
fuge on  a  new  stone  quay  or  jetty  just 
completed  at  great  expense.  In  an  in- 
stant it  was  turned  topsy-turvy  ;  and  the 
whole  quay,  and  every  person  on  it,  with 
all  the  vessels  moored  to  it,  disappeared, 
and  not  a  vestige  of  them  ever  appeared 
again.  Where  that  quay  stood,  was  after- 
ward found  a  depth  of  one  hundred  fath- 
oms (six  hundred  feet)  water.  It  hap- 
pened to  be  a  religious  festival,  and  most 
of  ihe  population  were  assembled  in  the 
churches,  which  fell  and  crushed  them. 
That  no  horror  might  be  wanting,  fires 
broke  out  in  innumerable  houses  where 
the  wood-work  had  fallen  on  the  fires,  and 
much  that  the  earthquake  had  spared  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  And  then  too  broke 
forth  that  worst  of  all  scourges,  a  lawless 
ruffian-like  mob  who  plundered,  burned, 
and  murdered  in  the  midst  of  all  that  de- 
solation and  horror.  The  huge  wave  I 
have  spoken  of  swept  the  whole  coast  of 
Spain  and  Portugal.  Its  swell  and  fall 
was  ten  or  twelve  feet  at  Madeira.  It 
swept  quite  across  the  Atlantic,  and  broke 
on  the  shores  of  the  West-Indies.  Every 
lake  and  firth  in  England  and  Scotland 
was  dashed  for  a  moment  out  of  its  bed, 
the  water  not  partaking  of  the  sudden 
shove  given  to  the  land,  just  as  when  you 
splash  a  flat  saucerful  of  water,  the  water 
dashes  over  on  the  side  from  which  the 
shock  is  given. 

One  of  the  most  curious  incidents  in 
this  earthquake  was  its  effect  on  ships  far 
out  at  sea,  which  would  lead  us  to  sup- 


*  Lifbon  is  six  miles  from  the  ocean  up  the 
river  Tagup.  The  bed  of  the  river  was  laid  bare 
for  a  moment,  and  then  came  in  the  wave  sixty 
feet  high  from  the  ocean.  The  earth  along  the 
there  of  the  river  opened,  and  the  quay,  vessels, 
and  people  went  down  in  a  moment  into  a  watery 
grave,  and  the  earth  closed  over  them.  No  relic 
came  to  the  surface. — Ennoii  or  Tub  Ecleciic.        ' 


pose  that  the  immediate  impulse  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  violent  blow  or  thrust  up- 
ward, under  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  Thus 
it  is  recorded  that  this  upward  shock  was 
so  sudden  and  violent  on  a  ship,  at  that 
time  forty  leagues  from  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
that  the  sailors  on  deck  were  tossed  up 
into  the  air  to  a  hight  of  eighteen  inches. 
A  British  ship  eleven  miles  from  land 
near  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1796  was 
st  nick  upward  from  below  with  such 
force  as  to  unship  and  split  up  the  main- 
mast. 

The  same  kind  of  upward  bounding 
movement  took  place  at  Riobamba  in 
Quito  in  the  great  earthquake  of  Febru- 
ary 4th,  1797,  which  was  connected  with 
an  eruption  of  the  volcano  of  Tunguragua. 
That  earthquake  extended  in  its  greatest 
intensity  over  an  oval  space  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  from  south  to 
north,  and  sixty  from  east  to  west,  within 
which  space  every  town  and  village  was 
leveled  with  the  ground;  but  the  total 
extent  of  surface  shaken  was  upward  of 
five  hundred  miles  in  one  direction,  (from 
Puna  to  Popayan,)  and  four  hundred  in 
the  other.  Quero,  Riobamba,  and  several 
other  towns,  were  buried  under  fallen 
mountains,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes 
thirty  thousand  persons  were  destroyed. 
At  Riobamba,  however,  after  the  earth- 
quake, a  great  number  of  corpses  were 
found  to  have  been  tossed  across  a  river, 
and  scattered  over  the  side  of  a  sloping 
hill  on  the  other  side. 

The  frequency  of  these  South-American 
earthquakes  is  not  more  extraordinary 
than  the  duration  of  the  shocks.  Hum- 
boldt relates  that  on  one  occasion,  when 
traveling  on  mule-back  with  his  companion 
Bonpland,  they  were  obliged  to  dismount 
in  a  dense  forest,  and  throw  themselves  on 
the  ground,  the  earth  being  shaken  unin- 
terruptedly for  upward  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  with  such  violence  that  they  could 
not  keep  their  legs. 

One  of  the  most  circumstantially  de- 
scribed earthquakes  on  record  is  that 
which  happened  in  Calabria  on  the  fifth  of 
February,  1783 — I  should  say  began  then, 
for  it  may  be  said  to  have  lasted  four 
years.  In  the  year  1783,  for  instance, 
nine  hundred  and  forty-nine  shocks  took 
place,  of  which  five  hundred  and  one  were 
great  ones,  and  in  1 784  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one  shocks  were  felt,  ninety-eight  of 
which  were  violent.  The  center  of  action 
seemed  to  be  under  the  towns  of  Mon- 
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teleone  and  Oppido.  In  a  circle  twenty- 
two  miles  in  radius  round  Oppido  every 
town  and  village  was  destroyed  within 
two  minutes  by  the  first  shock,  and  within 
one  of  seventy  miles'  radius  all  were 
seriously  shaken  and  much  damage  done. 
The  whole  of  Calabria  was  affected,  and 
even  across  the  sea  Messina  was  shaken, 
and  a  great  part  of  Sicily. 

There  is  no  end  of  the  capricious  and 
out-of-the-way  accidents  and  movements 
recorded  in  this  Calabrian  earthquake. 
The  ground  undulated  like  a  ship  at  sea, 
people  became  actually  sea-sick,  and  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  undulation,  (just  as  it 
happens  at  sea,)  the  scud  of  the  clouds 
before  the  wind  seemed  to  be  fitfully  ar- 
rested during  the  pitching  movement  when 
it  took  place  in  the  same  direction,  and  to 
redouble  its  speed  in  the  reverse  move- 
ment. At  Oppido  many  houses  were 
swallowed  up  bodily.  Loose  objects  were 
tossed  up  several  yards  into  the  air.  The 
flagstones  in  some  places  were  found  after 
a  severe  shock  all  turned  bottom  upward. 
Great  fissures  opened  in  the  earth,  and  at 
Terra  Nova  a  mass  of  rock  two  hundred 
feet  high  and  four  hundred  in  diameter 
traveled  four  miles  down  a  ravine.  All 
landmarks  were  removed,  and  the  land  it- 
self, in  some  instances,  with  trees  and 
hedges  growing  on  it,  carried  bodily  away 
and  set  down  in  another  place.  Altogether 
about  forty  thousand  people  perished  by 
the  earthquakes,  and  some  twenty  thou- 
sand more  of  the  epidemic  diseases  pro- 
duced by  want  and  the  effluvia  of  the  dead 
bodies. 

Volcanoes  occasionally  break  forth  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and,  when  this  is 
the  case,  the  result  is  usually  the  produc- 
tion of  a  new  island.  This,  in  many 
cases,  disappears  soon  after  its  formation, 
being  composed  of  loose  and  incoherent 
materials,  which  easily  yield  to  the  de- 
structive power  of  the  waves.  Such  was 
the  case  with  the  Island  of  Sabrina,  thrown 
up,  in  1811,  off  St.  Michaels,  in  the  Azores, 
which  disappeared  almost  as  soon  as  form- 
ed, and  in  that  of  Pantellaria,  on  the  Sici- 
lian coast,  wThich  resisted  longer,  but  was 
gradually  washed  into  a  shoal,  and  at 
length  has,  we  believe,  completely  disap- 
peared. In  numerous  other  instances,  the 
cones  of  cinders  and  scoriae,  once  raised, 
have  become  compacted  and  bound  toge- 
ther by  the  effusion  of  lava,  hardening  into 
solid  stone,  and  thus,  becoming  habitual 
volcanic  vents,  they  continue  to  increase  in 


hight  and  diameter,  and  assume  the  im- 
portance of  permanent  volcanic  islands. 
Such  has  been,  doubtless,  the  history  of 
those  numerous  insular  volcanoes  which 
dot  the  ocean  in  so  many  parts  of  the 
world,  such  as  Tcneriffe,  the  Azores,  As- 
cension, St.  Helena,  Tristan  d'Aumbra, 
etc.  In  some  cases  the  process  has  been 
witnessed  from  its  commencement,  as  in 
that  of  two  islands  which  arose  in  the 
Aleutian  group,  connecting  Kamtschatka 
with  North-America,  the  one  in  1*796,  the 
other  in  1814,  and  which  both  attained 
the  elevation  of  three  thousand  feet. 

Beside  these  evident  instances  of  erup- 
tive action,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  enormous  floods  of  lava  have 
been  at  various  remote  periods  in  the 
earth's  history,  poured  forth  at  the  bottom 
of  seas  so  deep  as  to  repress,  by  the  mere 
weight  of  water,  all  outbreak  of  steam, 
gas,  or  ashes ;  and  reposing  perhaps  for 
ages  in  a  liquid  state,  protected  from  the 
cooling  action  of  the  water  on  their  upper 
surface  by  a  thick  crust  of  congealed 
stony  matter,  to  have  assumed  a  perfect 
level,  and,  at  length,  by  slow  cooling,  taken 
on  that  peculiar  columnar  structure  which 
we  see  produced  in  miniature  in  starch  by 
the  contraction  or  shrinkage,  and  conse- 
quent splitting,  of  the  material  in  drying ; 
and  resulting  in  those  picturesque  and  sin- 
gular landscape  -  features  called  basaltic 
colonnades,  when  brought  up  to  day  by 
sudden  or  gradual  upheaval,  and  broken 
into  cliffs  and  terraces  by  the  action  of 
waves,  torrents,  or  weather.  Those  grand 
specimens  of  such  colonnades  which  Bri- 
tain possesses  in  the  Giant's  Causeway  of 
Antrim,  and  the  Cave  of  Fingal  in  Staffa, 
for  instance,  are,  no  doubt,  extreme  out- 
standing portions  of  such  avast  submarine 
lava-flood  which  at  some  inconceivably  re- 
mote epoch  occupied  the  whole  interme- 
diate space,  affording  the  same  kind  of 
evidence  of  a  former  connection  of  the 
coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  as  do  the 
opposing  chalk-cliffs  of  Dover  and  Bonlogne 
of  the  ancient  connection  of  France  with 
Britain.  Here  and  there  a  small  basaltic 
island,  such  as  that  of  Rathlin,  remains  to 
attest  this  former  continuity,  and  to  recall 
to  the  contemplative  mind  that  sublime 
antagonism  between  sudden  violence  and 
persevering  effort,  which  the  study  of 
geology  impresses  in  every  form  of  repeti- 
tion. 

There  exists  a  very  general  impression 
that  earthquakes  are  preceded  and  ushered 
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in  by  some  kind  of  preternatural,  and,  as 
it  were,  expectant  calm  in  the  elements,  as 
if  to  make  the  confusion  and  desolation 
they  create  the  more  impressive.  The 
records  of  such  visitations  which  we  pos- 
sess, however  striking  some  particular 
cases  of  this  kind  may  appear,  by  no 
means  bear  out  this  as  a  general  fact,  or  go 
to  indicate  any  particular  phase  of  weather 
as  preferentially  accompanying  their  occur- 
rence. This  does  not  prevent,  however,  cer- 
tain conjunctures  of  atmospheric  or  other 
circumstances  from  exercising  a  determin- 
ing influence  on  the  times  of  their  occur- 
rence. According  to  the  view  we  have 
taken  of  their  origin,  (namely,  the  displace- 
ment of  pressure,  resulting  in  a  state  of 
strain  in  the  strata  at  certain  points,  gra- 
dually increasing  to  the  maximum  tney 
can  bear  without  disruption,)  it  is  the  last 
ounce  which  breaks  the  camel's  back. 
Great  barometrical  fluctuation,  accumulat- 
ing atmospheric  pressure  for  a  time  over 
the  sea,  and  relieving  it  over  the  land ;  an 
unusually  high  tide,  aided  by  long-con- 
tinued and  powerful  winds,  heaping  up  the 
water ;  nay,  even  the  tidal  action  of  the 
sun  and  moon  on  the  solid  portion  of  the 
earth's  crust — all  these  causes,  for  the 
moment  combining,  may  very  well  suffice 


to  determine  the  instant  of  fracture,  when 
the  balance  between  the  opposing  forces  is 
on  the  eve  of  subversion.  The  last-men- 
tioned cause  may  need  a  few  words  of  ex- 
planation. The  action  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  though  it  can  not  produce  a  tide  in 
the  solid  crust  of  the  earth,  tends  to  do  so, 
and,  were  it  fluid,  would  produce  it.  It 
therefore,  in  point  of  fact,  does  bring  the 
solid  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  into  a 
state  alternately  of  strain  and  compres- 
sion. The  effective  part  of  their  force,  in 
the  present  case,  is  not  that  which  aids  to 
lift  or  to  press  the  superficial  matter,  (for 
that,  acting  alike  on  the  continents  and  on 
the  bed  of  the  sea,  would  have  no  influ- 
ence,) but  that  which  tends  to  produce 
lateral  displacement ;  or  what  geometers 
call  the  tangential  force.  This  of  neces- 
sity brings  the  whole  ring  of  the  earth's 
surface,  which  at  any  instant  lias  the  act- 
ing luminary  on  its  horizon  ^  into  a  state 
of  strains ;  and  the  whole  area  over  which 
it  is  nearly  vertical,  into  one  of  compres- 
sion. We  leave  this  point  to  be  further 
followed  out,  but  we  can  not  forbear  re- 
marking, that  the  great  volcanic  chains  of 
the  world  have  in  point  of  fact,  a  direction 
which  this  cause  of  disruption  would  tend 
rather  to  favor  than  to  contravene. 


From    Colburn'i    New    Monthly. 
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Toward  the  close  of  the  year  18 — I 
went  with  my  children  to  spend  some 

time  at  the  quiet  watering-place  of  S . 

I  had  just  recovered  from  a  dangerous  ill- 
ness, and  had  been  recommended  by  my 
medical  advisers  in  London  to  pass  the 
ensuing  winter  in  the  mild  climate  of  the 

south-west  of  England.    At  S 1  found 

a  house,  which  in  all  respects  suited  me, 
and  I  took  it  bv  the  month,  wishing  to 
give  the  place  a  trial  before  fixing  myself 
there  for  the  winter.    The  house  I  hired 


was  handsomely  furnished  and  fitted  up, 
pleasantly  situated,  with  a  sloping  lawn  in 
front,  and  a  garden,  sheltered  Dy  some 
fine  old  trees,  behind,  and  the  rent  was, 
all  its  advantages  considered,  uncommonly 
low.  I  soon  established  myself  in  it, 
much  to  my  satisfaction.  But  the  wea- 
ther was  becoming  cold,  and  I  found 
it  necessary  to  have  a  fire  in  my  bedroom. 
Unfortunately,  the  one  I  had  selected, 
from  its  being  a  cheerful,  airy  apartment, 
smoked,  and  the   art  of  the  chimney- 
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sweeper  was  resorted  to  in  vain.  I  am 
rather  asthmatic,  therefore  I  was  com- 
pelled to  evacuate  my  otherwise  pleasant 
room,  and  to  take  possession  of  a  large, 
gloomy-looking  apartment  in  what  seemed 
to  be  a  wing  of  the  house.  This  remote 
chamber  was  situated  at  the  extreme  end 
of  a  long,  narrow  passage ;  it  was  spa- 
cious, and  opened  into  an  inner  room,  or 
dressing-room,  which  again  communicated 
with  a  private  staircase. 

The  windows  of  these  rooms  were  in 
the  Gothic  style,  high  and  arched,  the  pa- 
pering was  of  a  dusky  hue,  and  the  cur- 
tains of  the  bed  were  of  the  darkest  shade 
of  green.  In  short,  all  around  was  so 
somber  that  I  felt  a  corresponding  tinge 
of  gloom  as  I  retired  to  my  new  apart- 
ment for  the  night ;  but  I  stirred  the  fire, 
it  blazed  brightly,  and  as  I  was  free  from 
my  enemy — smoke — I  committed  myself 
to  my  pillow,  and  soon  found  the  repose  I 
sought.  How  long  I  slept  soundly  I  do 
not  know,  but  after  a  time  my  dreams  be- 
came dreadfully  disturbed  ;  I  started  up, 
and  I  thought  I  heard  the  door  of  my 
room,  which  led  to  the  dressing-room  and 
to  the  back  staircase,  open  and  shut.  I 
listened — there  was  no  repetition  of  the 
sound — all  partook  of  the  deep,  dead 
stillness  of  night;  I  felt  extremely  drowsy, 
and  soon  slept  again.  Again  my  fancy 
was  busy  with  horrid  things,  and  I  dream- 
ed that  a  wild-looking,  bloody  figure  was 
standing  by  my  bed,  and  glaring  with 
fiery  eyes  at  me  from  fleshless  sockets.  I 
was  sensible  of  intense  agony,  and  I 
thought  I  fainted  from  absolute  fright. 
After  a  time  I  seemed  to  come  to  myself; 
the  dreadful  figure  had  vanished ;  I  at- 
tempted to  scream  out,  but  the  power  of 
utterance  seemed  denied  to  me.  At 
length,  after  long  struggling  with  what  I 
afterward  concluded  was  an  attack  of 
nightmare,  I  shook  off  my  uneasy  sleep, 
and  hailed,  with  a  sense  of  transport  and 
security,  the  first  faint  dawn  of  day.  I 
rose  unrefreshed,  but  after  breathing 
awhile  the  pure  morning  air,  its  vivifying 
influence  restored  my  harassed  spirits  to 
their  usual  equanimity,  and  the  little  duties 
and  occurrences  of  tne  day  banished  from 
my  mind  the  painful  impression  of  its 
midnight  vision.  As  night  approached, 
however,  I  felt  some  reluctance  to  retire 
to  my  gloomy  and  distant  dormitory,  but 
I  was  not  so  weak  as  to  give  way  to  such 
folly,  and,  conquering  my  unpleasant  sen- 
sations, I  agam  tool:  possession  of  the 


couch  with  dark-green  curtains.  I  slept 
calmly  and  well,  and  after  occupying  that 
apartment  for  a  few  days,  I  began  to  for- 
get altogether  my  singular  dream. 

About  this  time  I  was  invited  to  spend 
an  evening  at  the  house  of  the  oldest 
medical  practitioner  in  the  town.  He  had 
been  called  in  previously  to  attend  one  of 
my  children  who  was  unwell,  and  his  wife 
had,  in  consequence  of  this  introduc- 
tion, paid  me  a  visit.     I  was  a  stranger 

in    S ,  and    Dr.    and    Mrs.    Graham 

were  noted  for  their  hospitality,  which 
they  were  so  good  as  to  extend  to 
me.  On  arriving  at  their  house  I  found 
about  fourteen  persons  assembled,  to  some 
of  whom  I  was  introduced.  Cards  were 
the  order  of  the  evening,  for  the  good 
people  of  S were  inveterate  card- 
players,  and  whist  was  the  favorite  game. 
1  never  play  at  cards,  and  whist  is  to  me 
an  unfathomable  mystery ;  so,  after  much 
entreaty,  many  excuses,  and  repeated  pro- 
testations of  my  utter  incapacity  to  "  take 
a  hand,"  I  made  good  my  escape  from  the 
card-tables,  and  was  permitted  to  join  two 
ladies,  who,  like  myself,  preferred  con- 
versation or  silence  even  if  there  were  no 
other  resource.  My  companions  were  not 
very  similar  in  age  or  appearance ;  the 
one  was  an  old  lady,  who  had  assuredly 
passed  the  whole  of  that  undefined  and 
undefinable  period  known  by  the  uncer- 
tain name  of  "a  certain  age;"  the  other 
was  a  young  married  woman,  whose  Hebe 
countenance  and  laughing  black  eyes 
plainly  told  that  she  was  little  acquainted 
with  care,  and  that  she  preferred  "  L' Al- 
legro" to  "  II  Penseroso.  After  discuss- 
ing the  pretty  scenery  and  the  pretty 

walks  round  IS ,  the  accommodations 

it  affords  for  strangers,  and  the  prices  and 
qualities  of  its  markets,  the  advantage  of 
its  climate  was  mentioned.  "I  don't 
know,"  said  the  black-eyed  lady  ;  "  I  can 
not  quite  agree  in  the  mildness  of  its  clim- 
ate— at  least,  we  don't  experience  it  where 
we  live,  on  the  top  of  that  horrid  hill." 

"  It  is  a  very  airy  situation,"  observed 
the  old  lady. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  younger,  "  it  is  so  airy 
that  we  might  as  well  live  in  the  open  air ; 
but  my  husband,  who  is  a  captain  in  the 
navy,  and  who  has  all  his  Hfe  been  accus- 
tomed to  a  fresh  breeze,  as  he  calls  it,  can 
not  bear  to  live  except  in  what  I  call  a 
gale  of  wind.  For  my  part,  I  should  much 
prefer  that  pretty-looking  house  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  which  has  quite  enough  of 
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the  sea-breezes  in  front,  and  is  sheltered 
so  well  from  the  northerly  winds  behind." 

u  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you  say  so, 
ma'am,"  replied  the  old  lady;  "if  you 
were  in  that  house,  I  don't  doubt  you 
would  soon  be  glad  to  get  out  of  it." 

"  Why,  pray  ?"  asked  both  the  other 
lady  and  myself  at  the  same  moment. 

44  Oh !"  she  replied,  "  you  are  both 
strangers  here,  or  you  would  not  ask  that 
question  ;"  then,  dropping  her  voice,  and 
looking  very  solemn,  she  continued,  "  that 
house  is  haunted,  they  say." 

"  Good  heavens !  haunted  ?"  I  exclaim- 
ed. 

"  Haunted  ?  that's  delightful !"  said  the 
other  lady,  laughing  violently.  "  Of  all 
things  I  should  like  to  live  in  it,  then,  it 
would  be  so  droll  to  see  a  ghost." 

44  Droll  ?"  repeated  the  elder  lady,  in  a 
tone  of  grave  rebuke ;  44 1  do  not  think 
that  word  applicable  to  any  thing  which 
belongs  to  the  other  world." 

44  Do  you  believe  in  ghosts  ?"  asked  the 
black-eyed  lady  of  me,  with  a  gay  smile 
and  a  suppressed  sneer. 

44 1  believe  that  nothing  is  impossible 
with  God,"  I  replied. 

44  Well,"  said  she, 44 1  would  as  soon  ex- 
pect to  see  these  tables  and  chairs  begin 
to  dance  about,*  as  dead  people  get  out  of 
their  graves  to  perambulate  the  earth ;  but 
I  should  like  vastly  to  see  what  the  ignor- 
ant and  superstitious  would  call  a  ghost." 

44  Then,  ma'am,"  resumed  the  old  lady, 
44  if  you  occupied  the  house  yon  fancy  so 
much,  you  would  be  very  likely  to  see 
one." 

I  felt  annoyed  at  this  intelligence,  and  I 
dare  say  I  turned  pale,  but  the  ancient 
narrator  of  the  ghost-story  was  purblind, 
and  neither  heeded  this  symptom  of  parti- 
cular interest  on  my  part,  nor  the  winks 
and  warning  looks  of  Mrs.  Graham,  who, 
being  a  prisoner  at  whist,  could  not  come 
to  the  rescue,  nor  succeed  in  stopping  the 
old  lady's  unlucky  communications.  She 
went  on : 

44  In  that  house  a  fearful  deed  has  been 
done,  a  murder  was  committed  there,  and 
that  worst  kind  of  murder,  which  leaves 
no  time  for  repentance,  no  hope  of  for- 
giveness. The  monster  who  deprives  his 
fellow-being  of  life  may  yet  live  to  repent 
of  his  crime,  and  to  have  his  guilt  washed 
out  in  the  blood  of  his  Redeemer,  but  the 


•  Table-turning  and  spirit-manifestations  were 
not  in  yoguc  then. 


misguided  wretch  who  lays  violent  hands 
on  himself,  and  takes  that  life  which  God 
had  given  him,  rushing  uncalled  for  into 
the  presence  of  his  Eternal  Judge,  what 
time  has  he  to  breathe  even  one  repentant 
prayer  to  the  Throne  of  Grace?  What 
right  to  hope  for  pardon  of  his  guilty 
deed  ?  The  late  owner  of  that  house 
committed  suicide ;  it  is  charity  to  hope 
that  his  intellects  were  deranged,  but  there 
is  much  reason  to  fear  that  his  conscience 
was  bad,  for  he  had  led  any  thing  but  a 
correct  life." 

44 Who  was  he?"  asked  the  younger 
lady. 

44  A  Mr.  Norton,  a  man  of  some  pro- 
perty, although  he  had  squandered  the 
greater  part  of  his  fortune  in  gambling 
and  extravagance.  It  was  said  that  he 
had  been  a  sad  profligate  in  his  youth,  and 
had  been  quite  devoted  to  pleasure,  until 
a  series  of  disappointments  and  mortifica- 
tions disgusted  him  with  the  world,  and 
changed  him  into  a  misanthropic  recluse. 
He  was  a  middle-aged  man  when  he  came 

here  to  live.    S was  not  then  so  much 

frequented  as  it  is  now,  and  only  a  few  fami- 
lies came  here  for  sea-bathing  occasionally 
in  summer.  Ho  bought  the  house  and 
grounds  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  built 
an  addition  to  the  house,  and  there  he 
lived  in  the  utmost  seclusion.  But  he  was 
not  quite  alone,  for  two  young  ladies  lived 
with  him  who  were  said  to  be  his  daugh- 
ters, though  they  did  not  bear  his  name. 
They  were  of  course  illegitimate  children. 
Two  fair  lovely  girls  they  were,  but  so 
drooping  and  sad-looking !  They  seemed 
to  feel  the  disgrace  of  their  birth,  and  to 
shun  all  notice,  never  even  walking  but 
in  the  most  unfrequented  place?.  I 
have  heard  that  their  mother  was  gov- 
erness to  his  sister's  children;  that 
he  persuaded  her  to  elope  with  him, 
and  afterward  kept  an  establishment 
for  her  at  a  village  near  London,  where 
he  frequently  visited  her.  It  seems  he 
spared  no  expense  on  the  daughters'  edu- 
cation, but  they  were  very  unhappy,  for 
after  their  mother's  death  he  took  them 
to  reside  with  him,  and  he  was  to  them 
the  most  cruel  of  tyrants.  His  temper 
was  dreadful,  and  it  became  daily  more 
morose  and  more  violent.  No  servant 
would  have  remained  with  him  but  for 
the  enormously  high  wages  which  he 
gave.  Well,  he  had  been  quite  outrage- 
ous for  some  time,  and  one  night,  as  our 
friend  there,  Dr.  Graham,  was  passing 
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down  the  lane  that  runs  almost  close  to 
one  side  of  the  house,  going  on  a  night- 
visit  to  patient,  he  was  startled  by  seeing 
a  figure  all  bloody  at  a  window  in  Mr. 
Norton's  house ;  he  thought  it  was  fancy 
at  first,  but  the  moon  was  shining  bright- 
ly, and  on  looking  attentively  he  became 
convinced    that  he  saw  a  human  being 
covered  with  blood,  and  holding  up  its 
hands  apparently  in  supplication  to  hea- 
ven.    He  went  to  the  house,  and  with 
much     difficulty    roused    the    servants. 
When  he  described  what  he  had  seen,  and 
at  which  window  the  bloody  figure  was 
standing,  they  said  that  it  was  the  win- 
dow of  their  master's  chamber,  and  that 
they  dared  not  disturb  him ;  but  the  Doc- 
tor insisted  that  Mr.  Norton  might  have 
burst  a  blood-vessel,  or  be  ill  in  some 
way,  and  that  he  was  determined  to  in- 
quire into  the  matter ;  so  a  man-servant 
and  he  proceeded  to  the  room  *occupied 
by  Mr.  Norton.    They  knocked.     No  one 
answered.     As  they  stood  waiting  at  the 
door  they  heard  a  deep  groan  within,  so 
they   burst   open   the   door,   which   was 
locked  on  the  inside ;  and  you  may  ima- 
gine their  horror  when  they  found  the 
miserable  man  lying  on  the  floor,  at  the 
foot    of   the   window,   weltering  in  his 
blood !     There  was  a  wide  gash  in  his 
throat,   and    surgical    assistance   was  in 
vain.     He  expired  a  few  moments  after. 
But  I  should  tell  you  that  before  he  died 
he  expressed  by  signs  much  anxiety  to 
have  pen,  ink,  and  paper  brought  to  him. 
It  was  done,  and  he  tiied  hard  to  write  a 
few  lines,  but  death  60on  arrested  his  pro- 
gress,  and  the   wrriting  he  had  accom- 
plished was  so  indistinct  that  the  only 
words  which  could  be  made  out  were 
4  daughters' — 4  sealed  papers' — 4  proofs' — 


4  marriage.'  " 


"  What  became  of  the  unfortunate 
girls  ?"  I  asked,  forgetting,  in  my  interest 
about  them,  the  appearance  of  the  spirit 
in  the  house  I  occupied. 

u  Ah !  poor  things,"  said  the  old  lady, 
44  they  have  been  very  badly  off  since,  I 
fear.  They  were  terribly  shocked  at  their 
father's  death,  and  much  grieved,  though 
he  had  been  such  a  cruel  and  unkind 
parent  to  them  ;  but  their  minds  were  in 
some  degree  tranquillized  by  his  body 
being  allowed  Christian  burial,  for  at  the 
coroner's  inquest  it  was  brought  in  c  In- 
sanity.' So  he  lies  in  the  churchyard 
yonder,  but  not  very  quietly,  if  all  tales 
be  true. 


"  As  soon  as  his  relations  got  notice  of 
his  death,  his  nephew,  a  rich  lawyer  in 
London,  came  down  here  and  took  pos- 
session of  all  the  papers  and  effects  of  the 
deceased  ;  no  will  was  found,  so  this  gen- 
tleman and  his  family,  being  the  legal 
heirs,  claimed  and  got  all  his  property. 
No  provision  had  been  made  for  the  two 
poor  girls  by  their  father,  and  the  heir, 
who  was  a  hard-hearted,  miserly  sort  of 
man,  refused  at  first  to  give  them  any 
thing,  saying  they  might  go  to  be  cham- 
bermaids ;  but  he  was  at  length  shamed 
into  giving  them  a  few  hundred  pounds, 
and  with  these  he  turned  them  adrift. 

"They  went  to  London,  where  they 
struggled  with  many  difficulties,  and  the 
last  time  I  heard  of  them  they  were  keep- 
ing a  little  day-school  in  the  village  where 
their  mother  had  resided,  and  which  af- 
forded them  but  a  scanty  pittance,  hardly 
sufficient  to  maintain  them." 

"  Could  nothing  have  been  done  for 
them  here  ?"  I  asked — "  no  subscription 
entered  into  for  them  ?" 

"I  dare  say,"  replied  the  old  lady, 
44  had  they  staid  among  us,  something 
might  have  been  done  to  assist  them,  but 
their  dispositions  were  very  shy;  they  left 

S immediately    after     the    father's 

shocking  death,  and  they  took  great 
pains  that  every  trace  of  them  should  be 
lost.  The  absent  are  apt  to  be  forgotten, 
and  to  be  poor  is  far  from  a  claim  to  re- 
membrance." 

44  But,"  interrupted  the  lady  with  the 
black  eyes,  44  the  ghost — you  have  forgot- 
ten the  ghost — I  want  to  hear  about  it. 
No  doubt  it  is  the  cut-throat  gentle- 
man." 

44  Yes,"  said  the  old  lady,  sinking  her 
voice  to  a  mysterious  whisper,  44  they  say 
he  walks.  His  heir  endeavored  to  sell 
the  house,  but  no  one  would  buy  it ;  he 
then  left  instructions  to  have  it  let  fur- 
nished, but  the  rent  he  asked  was  so  high 
that  the  house  remained  long  unoccu- 
pied. 

44  It  was  about  a  year  after  Mr.  Nor- 
ton's death  that  a  man,  passing  one 
clear  moonlight  night  down  the  lane  I 
mentioned  before,  saw  a  figure  standing 
at  the  window  of  the  room  in  which  Mr. 
Norton  had  committed  suicide ;  it  seemed 
covered  with  blood,  and  its  clasped  hands 
were  apparently  raised  to  heaven. 

44  The  man  was  terrified  out  of  his  wits, 

and  not  venturing  on  a  second  look,  he 

I  never  stopped  running  until  he  reached 
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his  own  door,  where  he  fell  down  in 
strong  convulsions.  The  old  woman, 
too,  who  lived  in  the  house  to  take  care 
of  it,  was  one  night  about  the  same  time 
disturbed  by  the  distant  flapping  of 
doors ;  she  supposed  that  she  had  inad- 
vertently left  a  window  open  in  the  old 
part  of  the  building,  and  on  going  to  as- 
certain, she  encountered  at  the  head  of 
the  back  staircase  some  dreadful  object, 
the  sight  of  which  frightened  her  almost 
out  of  her  senses.  She  could  never  ex- 
actly describe  what  it  was,  but  she 
thought  it  seemed  a  figure  covered  with 
blood.  She  took  shelter  that  very  night 
at  the  house  of  her  nearest  neighbor,  and 
no  entreaty  could  prevail  on  her,  or  on 
anv  one  else,  to  stav  again  in  '  the  haunt- 
ed  house,'  as  it  has  been  called  from  that 
period/' 

"  And  so,"  interrupted  the  skeptical 
dame,  "this  poor  house  has  been  de- 
nounced as  haunted  upon  the  testimony 
of  a  country  booby  who  was  probably 
drunk,  and  that  of  a  sleepy  old  woman 
whose  brains,  if  she  had  any,  were  no 
doubt  st lifted  with  nonsensical  stories 
about  witches,  and  charms,  and  hobgob- 
lins." 

"  Have  any  other  persons  seen  any 
thing  in  that  house  to  irighten  them?"  I 
asked,  in  a  tone  of  eager  inquiry. 

"Yes,"  said  the  old  lady.  "I  was 
going  to  tell  you  that  last  summer  a  gen- 
tleman took  the  house  for  six  months. 
He  had  a  large  iamilv,  and  brought  his 
own  servants;  therefore,  as  they  had  no 
introductions  or  acquaintances  here,  it 
was  not  likely  that  thev  could  have  heard 
any  of  the  stories  relative  to  the  spirit 
that  haunts  it.  When  they  had  re- 
mained here  three  months  exactly,  they 
suddenly  took  their  departure  without 
assigning  any  reason  for  going,  and  for- 
feiting the  rent  of  the  other  three  months. 
They  did  not  complain  of  any  nocturnal 
visitor,  but  the  washerwoman,  who  was 
sent  for  to  receive  the  amount  of  her  bill, 
said  she  heard  among  the  servants  that 
some  members  of  the  family  had  been 
much  alarmed  by  something  they  had 
seen  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  that  this  was 
the  cause  of  their  unexpected  removal." 

"  But,"  persisted  the  lady  with  the 
black  eyes,  "the  house  is  occupied  at 
present,  and  the  family  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  disturbed  with  ghosts ;  at 
least,  thev  take  the  visitations  of  the  dead 
man  very  quietly." 


"  Wait  a  little,"  replied  the  pertina- 
cious supporter  of  the  ghost-story,  "  They 
have  not  been  there  long  yet,  but 
if  they  remain  there  they  will  see  him, 
depend  on  it.  By  the  by,  this  is  the 
anniversary  of  the  night  on  which  he 
committed  suicide;  it  was  on  a  Christ- 
mas-eve, like  this.  I  should  not  wonder 
if  he  walks  tonight." 

Supper  was  just  then  announced,  and 
our  conversation  was  broken  off;  but, 
urged  by  a  painful  curiosity,  I  seized  an 
opportunity  before  leaving  Dr.  Graham's 
to  ask  the  communicative  old  lady  what 
particular  apartments  were  said  to  be 
haunted  by  the  restless  spirit  of  the  un- 
happy suicide.  As  I  had  surmised,  she 
described  the  very  rooms  which  I  myself 
occupied !  It  was  in  one  of  them  that  he 
died,  to  them  his  wandering  ghost  was 
said  thus  frequently  to  return,  and  that 
very  night  I  might  become  the  witness 
of  a  spectacle  terrible  to  behold!  My 
spirits  sank  within  me,  and  I  returned 
home  in  no  enviable  mood.  Persons  of 
vivid  imaginations,  whether  they  do  or 
do  not  believe  in  ghosts,  will  understand 
my  sensations  as  I  entered  my  remote 
apartment — the  scene  of  a  bloody  mur- 
der, if  not  the  haunt  of  a  damned  spirit  I 
I  became  so  nervous  that  I  thought  of 
desiring  my  waiting-maid,  on  the  plea  of 
indisposition,  to  sleep  on  the  sofa  near 
me.  But  how  could  I  pretend  to  be  ill 
when  I  had  just  returned  at  a  late  hour 
from  an  evening  party  ?  I  would  seem 
unreasonable,  and  I  never  liked  to  appear 
whimsical  to  my  servants. 

For  this  night,  then,  I  determined  to 
brave  the  terrors  of  the  haunted  chamber ; 
to-morrow  I  would  return  to  the  smoky 
room,  and  no  longer  expose  myself  need- 
lessly to  uncomfortable  feeliiigs.  Com- 
mitting myself  to  the  benign  protection 
of  Him  who  watches  over  the  universe, 
I  trimmed  my  night-lamp  and  retired  to 
bed ;  but,  alas !  not  to  sleep.  I  endeav- 
ored to  chase  from  my  mind  the  gloomy 
subjects  which  had  taken  possession  of 
it — to  think  of  cheerful  things,  or  to  recall 
the  cherished  remembrance  of  scenes  long 
past ;  in  vain,  fancy  would  have  its  own 
way,  and,  to  my  distempered  imagination, 
the  pale  moonbeams,  as  they  glanced 
from  the  high  arched  windows,  assumed 
spectral  forms,  that  flitted  in  shadowy 
mockery  before  my  aching  sight.  1 
closed  my  eyes,  and  lay  in  that  breathless 
state  of  vague  apprehension  which  is  too 
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dreadful  long  to  endure.    All  was  still- 
ness around  me  ;  the  plaintive  whistling 
of  the  wind  had  hushed,  the  very  waves 
of  ocean  seemed  to  slumber  ;  there  was 
no  sound  but  the  quick  throbbing  of  my 
own  heart.    A  cold  chill  crept  over  me, 
and  I  became  sensible  of  an  undefinable 
sensation  of  solemn   awe.     Presently  I 
heard  the  door  of  the  inner  room  which 
led  to   the  back   staircase   open   softly; 
there  was  a  pause  of  total  stillness,  and 
the  door  of  the  room  I  occupied  opened 
gently  and  slowly  as  the   other.     Again 
all  was  still ;  no  footfall  met  my  ear — no 
sound  to  betray  that  a  living  being  had 
entered  my  lonely  chamber.     For  some 
moments  I  lay  in  an  agony  of  suspense, 
my  face  covered  with  my  hands ;  but  a 
curiosity,   too  painful  to  be  restrained, 
overcame  my  dread,  and  raising  my  eyes 
I  beheld   an    object    more  fearful   than 
words  can  describe!     Oh!    the  intense 
horror  of  that  dreadful  moment !     There 
it  stood — the  unearthly  gory  figure,  with 
its  blood-stained  hands  lifted  in  apparent 
supplication  to  that  distant  Heaven  whose 
laws    it    had  violated,   whose    promised 
blessings  it  had    forfeited   forever!      It 
stood  at  the  identical  window  at  which 
Mr.  Norton  had  been  seen  by  Doctor 
Graham  the  Christmas-eve  on  which  the 
suicide  was  committed.    I  tried  to  scream 
— to  rise  and  make  my  escape  from  the 
apartment — but  I  had  no  power  either  to 
move  or  to  speak,  nor  had  I  the  power  of 
averting  my  gaze  from  the  appalling  ob- 
ject.    It  turned,  and  its  hollow  eyes  fell 
full  upon  me  ;  it  advanced,  slowly  extend- 
ing its  right  hand,  and  with  a  finger  (from 
which  drops  of  blood  appeared  to  fall, 
although  they  left  no  trace  on  the  floor 
beneath)  it  pointed  to  a  remote  corner  of 
the   chamber,   in  which    stood    an    old- 
fashioned  bureau.    Earnestly  it  pointed, 
and    earnestly   was  its    unearthly    look 
riveted  upon  me !     Cold  dews  poured 
down  my  face,  my  teeth  chattered,  and, 
in  the  emphatic  words  of  Scripture,  my 
very    "flesh    quaked."      Human  nature 
could  bear  no  more !  my  head  reeled,  and 
I  fell   back  totally  insensible.    When  I 
recovered  from  my  long  faintingfit  the 
morning  was  far  advanced — the  bright 
rays   of    the   joyous  sun  enlivened  my 
gloomy  chamber.    I  heard  the  dipping  of 
oars,  the  boatswain's  shrill  whistle,  and 
distant  rattling  of  wheels,  and   I  thank- 
fully welcomed    the   stirring  sounds  of 
animated  life.    I  heard,  too,  and  hailed 


with  transport,  the  gay  voices  of  my 
children  as  they  pursued  beneath  my 
window  the  innocent  sports  of  happy 
infancy. 

Blest  hours  of  cheering  day  !  How  I 
rejoiced  in  their  return !  How  I  loathed 
the  sable  night — 

"  When  mortals  sleep,  when  specters  rise, 
And  naught  is  wakeful  but  the  dead !" 

To  remain  in  the  haunted  house  was 
inpossible,  and  I  determined  to  leave  it 
that  very  day.  It  was  necessary  for  me 
to  return  to  the  scene  of  the  preceding 
night,  in  order  to  remove  some  papers  I 
had  placed  in  the  old  bureau.  Whilst  I 
was  engaged  in  searching  the  different 
drawers,  I  felt  something  give  way  be- 
neath my  finger ;  surprised  at  this,  I 
continued  the  pressure,  when  a  secret- 
drawer  suddenly  flew  open,  and  discover- 
ed to  my  amazed  view  a  bundle  of  old 
papers,  tied  with  a  black  cord,  and  label- 
led "  Certificate  of  the  marriage  of  Os- 
wald  Norton  with  Matilda  Manners." 
"  Will,"  etc.,  etc.  I  stood  for  some  mo- 
ments lost  in  astonishment,  but  having  no 
time  to  spare,  I  speedily  determined  on 
sending  for  Dr.  Graham,  and  communi- 
cating the  discovery  to  him. 

I  related  to  him  in  strict  confidence  the 
awful  scene  of  the  past  night,  the  appa- 
rent anxiety  of  the  unearthly  intruder  to 
direct  my  attention  to  this  bureau,  and 
the  chance  which  had  just  led  to  the  ex- 
traordinary  fulfilling  of  his  restless  wish. 
The  worthy  Doctor  heard  me  with  the 
most  profound  attention  and  the  deepest 
awe. 

"  It  was  most  strange,  most  startling !" 
he  exclaimed,  "  even  if  it  had  been  but 
a  sleeping  vision." 

"We  will  not  discuss  that  subject 
further  at  present,"  I  said.  "  But  I  shall 
leave  these  papers  with  you,  in  the  hope 
that  you  who  were  present  at  Mr.  Nor- 
ton's awful  death  will  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  restore  his  injured  daughters  to 
the  rights  which  have  so  long  been  with- 
held from  them." 

I  received  his  promise  to  this  effect, 

and  that    day  I  quitted  S forever. 

Circumstances  soon  after  called  me 
abroad ;  I  remained  absent  some  years, 
and  on  my  return  to  England  I  felt  a 
wish  to  learn  if  the  papers  I  had  found 
had  been  instrumental  in  placing  the  Miss 
Nortons  in  the  situation  they  were  born 
to  fill.    I  dispatched,  accordingly,  to  Dr. 
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Graham  a  letter  of  inquiry,  and  heard 
from  him  in  return  that  the  proper  legal 
proceedings  had  been  instituted  with  suc- 
cess, and  that  the  daughters  of  the  un- 
fortunate Mr.  Norton  had  received,  along 
with  the  acknowledgment  of  their  legiti- 
macy, the  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds 


each,  which  had  been  left  to  them  by 
their  father's  will.  Dr.  Graham  added, 
that  the  haunted  house  was  haunted  no 
longer,  and  that  the  restless  dead,  its 
errand  on  earth  accomplished,  returned 
no  more  from  the  silent,  though  populous 
mansions  of  the  grave ! 


••m  » 
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BY  A  PROFESSOR  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 


It  has  long  been  a  prevalent  notion, 
that  Political  Economy  is  a  scries  of 
deductions  from  the  principle  of  selfish- 
ness or  private  interest  alone.  The  com- 
mon desire  of  men  to  grow  rich  by  the 
shortest  and  easiest  methods — to  obtain 
every  gratification  with  the  smallest  sac- 
rifice on  their  own  part,  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  all  that  the  political  econo- 
mist desires  to  have  granted  in  theory, 
or  to  see  regulating  in  practice  the  trans- 
actions of  the  world,  to  insure  its  material 
prosperity.  A  late  eminent  writer  has 
described  as  follows  the  doctrine  of  Adam 
Smith,  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations ;  "He 
every  where  assumes  that  the  great 
moving  power  of  all  men,  all  interests, 
and  all  classes,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  coun- 
tries, is  selfishness.  He  represents  men 
as  pursuing  wealth  for  sordid  objects, 
and  for  the  narrowest  personal  pleasures. 
The  fundamental  assumption  of  his  work 
is  that  each  man  follows  his  own  interest, 
or  what  he  deems  to  be  his  interest.  And 
one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  his  book  is 
to  show  that,  considering  society  as  a 
whole,  it  nearly  always  happens  that  men, 
in  promoting  their  own,  will  unintention- 
ally promote  the  interest  of  others."  * 

IJut,  in  truth,  the  acquisitive  and  selfish 
propensities  of  mankind,  their  anxiety  to 
get  as  much  as  possible  of  every  thing 
they  like,  and  to  give  as  little  as  possible 


*  Buckle's  H'utory  of  Civilization,  vol.  ii. 


in  return,  are  in  their  very  nature  princi- 
ples of  aggression  and  injury  instead  of 
mutual  benefit :  the  mode  of  acquisition 
to  which  they  immediately  prompt,  is 
that  of  plunder  or  theft,  and  the  competi- 
tion which  they  tend  to  induce  is  that  of 
conflict  and  war.  Their  first  suggestion 
is  not,  "  I  will  labor  for  you,"  but,  "  You 
shall  labor  for  me ; "  not,  "  Give  me  this, 
and  I  will  give  you  what  will  suit  you 
better  in  exchange,  but,  "  Give  it  to  me, 
else  I  will  take  it  by  force."    The 


or 


conqueror  rather  than  the  capitalist,  tho 
pirate  rather  than  the  merchant,  the 
brigand  rather  than  the  laborer,  the  wolf 
rather  than  the  watchdog,  obey  the  im- 
pulses of  nature.  The  history  of  the 
pursuit  of  gain  is  far  from  being  the 
simple  history  of  industry,  with  growing 
national  prosperity ;  it  is  the  history  also 
of  depredation,  tyranny,  and  rapine.  One 
passage  in  it  is  thus  given,  in  the  early 
annals  of  our  own  country :  "  Every  rich 
man  built  his  castle,  and  they  filled  the 
land  with  castles.  They  greatly  oppress- 
ed the  wretched  people  by  making  them 
work  at  their  castles,  and  when  they 
were  finished  they  filled  them  with  evil 
men.  Then  they  took  those  whom  they 
suspected  to  have  any  goods,  seizing  both 
men  and  women  by  night  and  day ;  and 
they  put  them  in  prisons  for  their  gold 
and  silver,  and  tortured  them  with  pains 
unspeakable  .  .  .  The  earth  bare  no  corn ; 
you  might  as  well  have  tilled  the  sea;  for 
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the  land  was  all  ruined  by  such  deeds."  * 
Such  deeds  ruin  at  this  day  some  of  the 
fairest  lands  in  this  world  of  good  and 
evil. 

But,  if  misery  and  desolation  are  the 
natural  fruits  of  the  natural  instincts  of 
mankind,  how  has  the  prosperity  of 
Europe  steadily  advanced  in  spite  of  the 
enemy  to  it  which  nature  seems  to  have 
planted  in  every  man's  heart  ?  How  has 
the  predatory  spirit  been  transformed 
into  the  industrial  and  commercial  spirit  ? 
Under  what  conditions  are  individual 
efforts  exerted,  for  the  most  part,  for  the 
general  good  ?  These  are  the  chief  prob- 
lems solved  in  Adam  Smith's  Inquiry 
into  tlic  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth 
of  Nations.  He  has  been  careful  to 
point  out  that  "  the  interests  of  individu- 
als and  particular  orders  of  men,  far  from 
being  always  coincident  with,  are  fre- 
quently opposed  to,  the  interests  of  the 
public;"  and  he  observes  that  "all  for 
themselves  and  nothing  for  other  people, 
seems  to  have  been,  in  every  age,  the  vile 
maxim  of  the  masters  of  mankind."  The 
effort  of  every  man  to  improve  his  own 
condition  is,  it  is  true,  in  Adam  Smith's 
philosophy,  a  principle  of  preservation  in 
the  body  politic ;  but  his  aim  was  to 
demonstrate  that  this  natural  effort  is 
operative  for  the  good  of  society  at  large 
only  in  proportion  to  the  just  liberty 
secured  to  every  member  of  it  to  employ 
his  natural  powers  as  he  thinks  proper, 
whether  for  his  own  advantage,  or  for 
that  of  others.  Every  infraction  of,  and 
every  interference  with,  individual  liberty, 
he  denounced  as  being  as  economically  im- 
politic as  morally  unjust.  His  systematic 
purpose  was  to  expose  the  losses  which  a 
nation  suffers,  not  only  from  permission 
of  the  grosser  forms  of  violence  and  op- 
pression, but  from  every  sort  of  restric- 
tion whatever  upon  voluntary  labor  and 
enterprise.  Of  laws  regulating  agricul- 
ture and  manufactures  for  the  supposed 
advantage  of  the  public,  he  said  :  "  Both 
were  evident  violations  of  natural  liberty, 
and  therefore  unjust,  and  they  were  as 
impolitic  as  they  were  unjust."  That 
security,  he  added,  which  the  laws  in 
Great  Britain  give  to  every  man,  that  he 
shall  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor,  is 
alone  sufficient  to  make  any  country 
flourish.  The  history  of  Europe,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  the  history  of  the  progress  of 


*  Anglo  Sax  m  Chronicle. — Bonn's  edition. 
VOL.  LVIIf.— NO.  4 


opulence,  is  not,  in  his  pages,  the  history 
of  selfishness,  but  of  improving  justice ; 
of  emancipated  industry,  and  of  protec- 
tion for  the  poor  and  weak.  It  is,  accord- 
ingly* the  history  of  strengthening  re- 
straints upon  the  selfish  disposition  of 
mankind  to  sacrifice  the  happiness  and 
good  of  others  to  their  advantage  or  im- 
mediate pleasure.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  increase  of  the  wealth 
of  nations  rests  are  thus  summed  up,  at 
the  end  of  Adam  Smith's  Fourth  Book : 
"  All  systems,  either  of  preference  or 
restraint,  being  thus  completely  taken 
away,  the  obvious  and  simple  system  of 
natural  liberty  establishes  itself  of  its  own 
accord.  Every  man,  so  long  as  he  does 
not  violate  the  laws  of  justice,  is  left  per- 
fectly free  to  pursue  his  own  interest  hia 
own  way,  and  to  bring  both  his  industry 
and  his  capital  into  competition  with 
those  of  any  mau  or  order  of  men." 

The  treatise  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations 
is,  therefore,  not  to  be  regarded,  as  it 
was  by  Mr.  Buckle,  as  a  demonstration 
of  the  public  benefit  of  private  selfishness. 
Adam  Smith  denies  neither  the  existence 
nor  the  value  of  higher  motives  to  exer- 
tion. The  springs  of  industry  are  various. 
Domestic  affection,  public  spirit,  the 
sense  of  duty,  inherent  energy  and  intel- 
ectual  tastes,  make  busy  workmen,  as 
well  as  personal  interest.  And  per- 
sonal interest  is  itself  a  phrase  for 
many  different  motives  and  pursuits, 
deserving  the  name  of  selfishness  or  not, 
according  to  their  nature  and  degree; 
just  as  wealth  under  a  single  term  in- 
cludes many  things  of  very  different 
moral  quality,  according  to  their  charac- 
ter and  use.  The  aims  of  men  in  life 
may  be  high  or  low ;  they  may  seek  for 
riches  of  very  different  kinds  and  for 
very    different    purposes.*      But    what 

*  This  paper  was  wiitten  before  the  publication 
of  M  de  Lavergne's  essay,  De  V Accord  de  VEcon* 
omie  Politique  et  de  la  Religion,  in  the  Revue  dee 
Deux  Monies  of  the  fifteenth  of  November  last. 
It  may  not  be  oat  of  place,  however,  to  notice  her* 
a  miscoDception,  as  the  present  writer  thinks, 
which  runs  through  that  essay.  Political  economy 
and  religion  are,  according  to  M.  de  Lavergne,. 
though  essentially  distinct,  related  to  each  other 
as  the  soul  and  body  are.  Wealth,  he  says, 
means  food,  clothes,  and  houses;  and  leligion, 
though  it  treats  of  higher  things,  does  not  teach 
that  men  should  be  left  to  peri-b  of  hunger  and 
eold.  Political  economy  has  for  its  special  end 
the  satisfaction  of  the  bodily  wants,  and  religion 
that  of  the  spiritual  wants  of  man.  M.  de  Lavergne 
seems  to  have  been  ledi  astray  by  the  economic 
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Adam  Smith  contended  for  was,  that  no 
class  of  men,  be  their  motives  good  or 
bad,  should  be  suffered,  under  any  pre- 
text, to  encroach  upon  the  industrial  liber- 
ty of  other  men.  The  true  moving  power 
of  the  economic  world,  according  to  his 
system,  is  not  individual  selfishness,  but 
individual  energy  and  self-control.  His 
fundamental  pnnciple  is  perfect  liberty. 
The  Wealth  of  Nations  is,  in  short,  an 
exhaustive  argument  for  free  labor  and 
free  trade,  and  a  demonstration  of  the 
economical  policy  of  justice  and  equal 
laws.  Arguing  against  the  law  of  appren- 
ticeship, the  philosopher  said  :  "  The  pro- 
perty which  every  man  has  in  his  own 
labor,  as  it  is  the  original  foundation  of 
all  other  property,  so  it  is  the  most  sacred 
and  inviolable.  The  patrimony  of  a  poor 
man  lies  in  the  strength  and  dexterity  of 
his  hands,  and  to  hinder  him  from  employ- 
ing his  strength  and  dexterity  in  what 
manner  he  thinks  proper  for  his  own  ad- 
vantage is  a  plain  violation  of  that  most 
sacred  property.  It  is  a  manifest  encroach- 
ment upon  the  just  liberty  both  of  the 
workman  and  of  those  who  might  be  dis- 
posed to  employ  him.  As  it  hinders  the 
one  from  working  at  what  he  thinks  pro- 
per, so  it  hinders  the  other  from  employing 
whom  they  think  proper." 

The  system,  therefore,  which  is  most 
subversive  of  the  doctrines  of  political 
economy,  as  taught  by  Adam  Smith,  is 
that  most  selfish  of  all  possible  systems — 
slavery.  The  political  economist  must 
condemn  it  as  loudly  as  the  moralist.  It 
attacks  the  life  of  industry,  and  prevents 
the  existence  of  exchange.  It  robs  the 
laborer  of  his  patrimony;  it  robs  those 
who  would  hire  him  in  the  markets  of  their 
lawful  profits ;  and  it  is  a  fraudulent  ab- 
straction from  the  general  wealth  of  na- 

use  of  general  terms,  such  as  material  wealth,  ma- 
terial interests,  and  material  progress.  For  wealth 
is  not  really  or  properly  limited  in  political  econ- 
omy to  such  things  as  satisfy  the  bodily  or  ma- 
terial wants  of  humanity.  It  comprehends  many 
thing*,  the  use  of  which  is  to  minister  to  man's  in- 
tellectual and  moral  life,  but  which  have,  not- 
withstanding, a  price  or  value.  Books,  for  exam- 
ple, as  well  as  bread  and  meat,  are  wealth.  Spir- 
itual and  other  instructors  are  paid  for  as  well  as 
butchers  and  doctors.  Wealth  means,  in  fact, 
many  different  things,  more  or  less  material  or  im- 
material, in  different  ages  and  countries.  The 
highest  kinds  of  wealth  will  be  found  where  there 
is  most  general  freedom  for  the  development  of 
the  highest  powers  of  humanity,  and  where  no 
class  have  a  license  for  the  gratification  of  their 
■elfish  passions  at  the  expense  of  any  other  class. 


tions,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  which 
depend  upon  the  degree  of  industrial  liber- 
ty secured  to  every  individual  throughout 
the  world  for  the  exercise  of  his  highest 
powers.  Of  the  property  of  the  slavehold- 
er in  the  industry  ot  his  slaves,  the  para- 
dox, la  proprUU  Jest  le  vol>  is  a  literal 
truth  according  to  political  economy  as 
well  as  common  morality,  and  as  regards 
not  only  the  slaves,  but  the  whole  commer 
cial  world.*  A  political  economist  lately 
remarked,  that  "  the  foundation  of  econo- 
mic science  is  the  right  of  private  property 
and  exchange,  which  is  opposed  to  social* 
ism,  which  seeks  to  abolish  private  pro- 
perty and  exchange."  f  The  fundamental 
principles  of  the  science  are  still  more  op- 
posed to  slavery,  which  abolishes  the  la- 
borer's right  of  property  in  the  fruits  of 
his  own  exertion,  not  with  his  own  con- 
sent, but  by  the  violence  of  others.  Yet 
slavery  is  a  system  within  the  legitimate 
range  of  economic  inquiry,  which  is  by  no 
means  limited,  as  the  writer  just  referred 
to  has  contended,  to  the  phenomena  of  an 
imaginary  world  of  free  exchanges,  but 
extends  to  all  the  economic  phenomena  of 
the  real  world,  in  which  wealth  is  produc- 
ed and  distributed  according  to  very  dif- 
ferent systems.J    Injustice  and  oppression 

*  An  American  apologist  for  slavery  invokes 
Political  Economy  on  the  side  of  the  "domestio 
institution,"  in  the  following  terms:  "Would  It 
not  be  better  that  each — Great  Britain  and  the 
slave  States  of  America— should  go  on  in  the  ca- 
reer which  they  are  now  following,  and  (eating 
upon  that  fundamental  principle  of  Political  Econ- 
omy which  commands  nations  to  develop  their 
own  resources  at  home,  to  sell  where  they  can 
realize  the  greatest  profit,  and  to  buy  where  they 
can  buy  the  cheapest)  content  themselves  with 
their  present  prosperity,  instead  of  seeking  a 
doubtful  prosperity  from  the  destruction  of  the 
prosperity  of  others?"  (The  South  Vindicated,  p. 
127.)  Great  Britain  does,  undoubtedly,  owe  h*r 
present  prosperity  to  ber  obedience  to  that  funda- 
mental principle  of  Political  Economy  which  cods. 
mends  nations  to  develop  their  resources  at  home) 
by  freeing  domestic  industry  from  every  fetter.  It 
would  have  been  happy  for  the  Southern  Stales  of 
America  had  they  been  content  with  a  similar 
prosperity,  instead  of  "  seeking  a  doubtful  advan- 
tage by  the  destruction  of  the  protpeiity  of  others." 

f  Paper  read  before  the  British  Association  at 
Cambridge,  by  Mr.  II.  D.  Macleod. 

X  "The  definition  of  Political  Economy  is  ihe 
science  of  exchanges  or  of  values. .  .  .  The  general 
conception  of  wealth  is  exchangeability.  Hence, 
if  Political  Economy  is  the  science  of  wealth.  It 
must  be  the  science  of  the  exchangeable  relation  of 
quantities.  .  .  .  Exchanges  form  the  domain  of 
economic  science.  .  .  .  The  whole  body  of  ex- 
changes which  take  place  within  a  country,  and 
with  foreign  countries,  constitute  what  the  major*- 
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have  their  natural  train  of  economic  con- 
sequences as  well  as  liberty  and  equal 
laws,  and  the  economist  is  concerned  with 
both,  as  the  physician  studies  the  laws  of 
disease  as  well  as  health.  "Writers  on 
political  economy,"  says  the  chief  among 
them  in  our  time,  "  propose  to  investigate 
the  nature  of  wealth,  and  the  laws  of  its 
production  and  distribution,  including, 
directly  or  remotely,  the  operation  of  all 
the  causes  by  whicn  the  condition  of  hu- 
man beings  is  made  prosperous  or  the 
reverse."*  There  is  not  a  country  in  Eu- 
rope at  this  day,  not  excepting  our  own, 
the  economic  phenomena  of  which  the 
principle  of  exchange  would  be  sufficient 
to  interpret.  But,  even  if  pure  commercial 
competition  now  regulated,  throughout 
the  whole  of  Europe,  the  production  and 
distribution  of  every  article  of  wealth,  the 
whole  domain  of  history,  and  the  breadths 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  would  remain 
for  the  economist  to  explore,  and  to  ac- 
count on  other  principles  for  the  direction 
and  results  of  human  industry,  the  use  of 
natural  resources,  and  the  division  of  the 
produce.  The  economy  of  the  slave  States 
of  America,  for  example,  afforded  an  op- 
portunity for  this  inquiry,  of  which  Mr. 
Cairnes  availed  himself,  in  his  admirable 
Essay  on  the  Slave  Power.  In  an  earlier 
Essay,  he  described  political  economy  as 
belonging  to  "  the  class  of  studies  which 
includes  historical,  political,  and  social  in- 
vestigations," and  defined  it  as  "  the  sci- 
ence which  traces  the  phenomena  of  the 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth  up 


ity  of  economist*  now  hold  to  be  pure  economic 
science." — Abstract  from  Mr.  Maeleode  Paper  in 
the  Parthenon,  November  Iff,  1862. 

*  Principles  of  Political  Economy.  By  J.  S. 
MilL  Fifth  edition,  1862,  vol.  i.  p.  1.  And,  in 
p.  526,  Mr.  Mill  says:  "One  eminent  writer 
(Archbishop  Whately)  has  proposed,  as  a  name  for 
Political  Economy,  Catallactics,  or  the  Science  of 
Exchanges;  by  others,  it  has  been  called  the 
Science  of  Values  ...  It  is,  nevertheless, 
evident  that,  of  the  two  great  departments  of 
Political  Economy,  the  production  of  Wealth  and 
its  distribution,  the  consideration  of  Value  has  to 
do  with  the  latter  alone,  and  with  that  only  so  far 
as  competition,  and  not  usage  or  custom,  is  the 
distributing  agency.  Even  in  the  present  system 
of  industrial  life,  in  which  employments  are  min- 
utely subdivided,  and  all  concerned  in  production 
depend  for  their  remuneration  on  the  price  of  a 
particular  commodity,  Exchange  is  not  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  distribution  of  the  produce — no 
more  than  roads  and  carriages  are  the  essential 
laws  of  motion.  ...  To  confound  these  ideas 
seems  to  me  not  only  a  logical,  but  a  practical 
blunder.'' 


to  their  causes  in  the  principles  of  human 
nature,  and  the  laws  and  events  of  the  ex- 
ternal world."*  In  the  later  Essay,  instead 
of  deducing  unreal  consequences  from  the 
hypothesis  of  industrial  liberty,  he  has 
traced  the  origin  and  consequences  of  the 
opposite  order  of  things.  Instead  of  the 
theory  of  wages,  profit,  and  rent,  applica- 
ble to  a  free  society,  he  lays  bare  the 
structure  of  a  society  which  excludes 
wages,  for  the  laborer  is  fed  and  flogged 
like  a  beast  of  burden ;  in  which  there  is 
no  profit,  according  to  the  economist's 
definition,  •  for  labor  is  not  hired,  but 
stolen;  in  which  there  is  little  or  no 
rent,  for  only  the  best  soils  can  be  culti- 
vated, and  they  are  constantly  becoming 
worthless  instead  of  growing  in  value; 
in  which  fear  is  substituted  for  the  hope 
of  bettering  his  condition,  and  torment 
for  reward,  as  the  stimulous  to  the 
laborer's  exertion ;  and  in  which  wealth 
exists  only  in  its  rudest  forms,  because 
the  natural  division  of  employments  has 
no  place,  and  only  the  rudest  instruments 
of  production  can  be  used.  Adam  Smith 
baa  previously  examined  the  milder  con- 
ditions of  feudal  servitude,  demonstrat- 
ing that  the  backwardness  of  mediaeval 
Europe  was  attributable  to  these  and 
similar  discouragements  to  industry,  and 
showing  how  it  was  forced  into  unnatural 
channels  by  such  obstructions.  For, 
through  every  part  of  his  philosophy, 
"Dr.  Smith  sought,"  as  Dugald  Stewart 
relates,  "to  trace  from  the  principles  of 
human  nature  and  the  circumstances  of 
society,  the  origin  of  the  positive  institu- 
tions and  conditions  of  mankind."  In 
the     Wealth  of  Nations,  f  accordingly, 


*  Logical  Method  of  Political  Economy.  By  J. 
G.  Cairnes,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the 
University  of  Dublin. 

\  The  Wealth  of  Nation*  contains  the  sub- 
stance of  the  last  division  of  a  complete  course  of 
lectures  upon  moral  science,  in  which  Adam  Smith 
expounded  in  succession,  Natural  Theology,  E  hies, 
Jurisprudence,  and  Political  Economy.  His  lec- 
tures on  Jurisprudence  have  not  survived;  but 
his  pupil  Dr.  Millar  states,  that  '*  he  followed  in 
them  the  plan  suggested  by  Montesquieu,  endeav- 
oring to  trace  the  gradual  progress  of  jurispru- 
dence from  the  rudest  to  the  most  refined  ages, 
and  to  point  out  the  effect  of  those  arts  which 
contribute  to  subsistence  and  to  the  accumulation 
of  property,  in  producing  corresponding  improve- 
ments or  alterations  in  law  and  government w 
From  this  it  is  clear  that  his  conception  of  the 
true  scope  and  method  of  jurisprudence  agreed 
with  his  conception  of  the  true  scope  and  method 
of  economic  inquiry. 
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he  traced  the  operation  both  of  the  :  sometimes  assured  that  the  negro  slave, 
causes  which  rescued  Europe  from  bar- 1  with  this  cogent  reason  for  indolence — 
barism  and  occasioned  its  progress  in  I  the  more  cogent  the  more  reasonable  he 
opulence,  and  of  those  which  impeded !  is — and  kept,  moreover,  in  compulsory 
the  action  of  the  natural  principles  of  j  ignorance  by  his  master,  is  by  nature  a 
preservation  and  improvement.  In  short,  i  stupid  and  indolent  workman.  Tocque- 
Iris  treatise  included  an  inquiry  into  the  j  ville  remarks,  in  his  Tour  in  Sicily, 
cause  of  the  poverty  as  well  as  of  the ;  that  agriculture  which  had  fled  from  the 
wealth  of  nations,  and  an  investigation  of  j  neighborhood  of  the  owners  of  the  Sicil- 
the  actual  constitution  and  career  of  in- 1  ian  soil,  flourished  around  the  smoulder- 
dustrial  society.  lie  showed  how  rural  i  ing  fires  of  Etna,  because  the  chance  of 
industry  and  progress  were  thwarted  in  j  occasional  ravages  by  the  volcano  did  not 
the  middle  ages  by  such  impediments ;  ■  fill  the  mind  of  the  cultivator  with  un- 
that,  but  for  the  happier  circumstances  of'  ceasing  despair.  "Soon,"  he  says, "  we  left 
its  towns,  Europe  could  never  have  the  lava,  and  found  ourselves  in  the  midst 
emerged  from  the  calamities  which  befel  of  a  kind  of  enchanted  country, which  any- 
it  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  where  would  be  striking,  but  in  Sicily  it 
Empire.  The  servile  and  insecure  posi- !  is  ravishing.  Orchard  succeeds  orchard, 
tion  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  prevent- !  surrounding  cottages  and  pretty  villages ; 
ed    industry    from    achieving    its    first   no  spot  is  lost ;  every  where  there  is  an 


triumphs  in  the  country  according  to 
the  course  of  nature,  which  makes  agri- 
culture the  primary,  because  the  most 
necessarv,  business  of  mankind.     "  Order 


appearance  of  prosperity  and  plenty.  As 
I  went  on,  I  asked  myself  wnat  was  the 
cause  of  this  great  prosperity.  It  can  not 
bo  attributed   whollv  to  the  richness  of 


and  good  government,  on  the  other  hand,    the  soil,  for  the  whole  of  Sicily  is  so  fer- 
and  along  with  them  the  libcrtv  and  se-  j  tile   as  to   require  less  cultivation  than 

curity  of  individuals,  were  established  in  i  most  countries The    reason  which 

cities  at  a  time  when  the  occupiers  of  land  finally  seemed  to  me  to  be  most  conclu- 
in  the  country  were  exposed  to  every  j  sive  was  this :  The  land  round  Etna  being 
sort  of  violence.  But  men  in  this  de- '  liable  to  frightful  ravages,  the  nobles  and 
fenceless  condition  naturally  content  them- !  the  monks  grew  disgusted  with  it,  and 
selves  with  a  bare  subsistence,  because  to  the  people  became  the  proprietors."  But 
acquire  more  might  only  tempt  the  in-  in  no  age  or  country  of  Europe  have  the 
justice  of  their  oppressors.  On  the  con- 1  owners  of  the  soil  ever  crushed  the  ener- 
trary,  when  they  are  secure  of  enjoying  gies  and  intelligence  of  the  cultivators 
the  fruits  of  their  industry,  they  naturally  beneath  such  a  cruel  yoke  as  that  which 
exert  it  to  better  their  condition,  and  to  j  the  planters  of  the  Slave  States  of  Amer* 
acquire,  not  only  the  necessaries,  but !  ica  have  laid  upon  their  unhappy  negroes; 
tlie  comforts  and  elegancies  of  life.  That '  — of  whose  kinsmen,  breathing  the  air  of 
industry,  therefore,  which  aims  at  some-!  liberty,  the  Governor  of  Tobago  was  able 
thing  more  than  necessary  subsistence,  j  to  assert,  "  that  a  more  industrious  class 
was  established  in  cities  long  before  it  j  does  not  exist  in  the  world."*  In  Brazil, 
was  commonly  practiced  by  the  occupiers  \  the  children  of  emancipated  negroes  are 
of  land  in  the  country."  In  this  manner, '  found  in  every  walk  of  civil  life,  often 
Adam  Smith  has  traced  the  causes  of  the1  distancing  their  white  competitors;  and 
actual  and,  as  he  calls  it,  the  "unnatural"    in  the  youngest  colonies  of  Great  Britain, 


course  of  industry  in  the  slow  and  che- 


the  negro  often  proves  as  good  a  trades- 


quered  progress  of  modern  Europe.     lie ,  man  as  the  Anglo-American,  and  more 
investigated  the  phenomena  of  what  was, '  often  still  a  better  citizen,  f 
happily  for  us,  on  the  whole,  a  progress- 


ambition  of  the  slave  is,  as  Bentliam  says,  their  indefatigable  and  provident  Industry,  wtti 
the  reverse  of  the  freeman  ;  he  seeks  to  be  disposed  to  overrate  rather  than  underrate  tfie 
descend  in  the  scale  of  industry  rather  !  ■c'ivity  of  the  negro  and  his  love  of  labor.— 7JU 
than  to  ascend.     «  l$v  displaying  superior    EJ'jg^ JJ&JSX-  "  **  "*-«- 


enpaci'y,  he  would  only  raise  the  measure 
of   his   ordinary  duties."      Yet   we   are 


f  The  following  statement,  affording  evidence) 
as  to  the  character,  capacity,  and  enterprise  of 
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In  the  Slave  States  of  America  Mr. 
Buckle  might  have  seen  the  economical 
results  of  a  society  based  upon  selfishness 
instead  of  justice.  The  negro  shows  else- 
where, as  wre  have  seen,  his  capacity  to 
tako  his  part  in  the  free  division  of  labor, 
and  the  consequent  multiplication  of 
the  productions  of  the  different  arts, 
which  occasions,  in  the  words  of  Adam 
Smith,  in  a  well-governed  society  that 
universal  opulence  which  extends  itself  to 

the  negroes,  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  the  writer 
of  this  paper  from  one  of  the  principal  Eagiish 
residents  in  Victoria,  the  capital  of  Vancouver's 
Island.     Tt  formed  part  of  a  general  Ascription 
of  the  Colony,  furnished  without  any  reference  to 
the  question  of  Slavery : — "  Before  the  gold  ex- 
citement, but  during  the  same  year,  (1858,)  the 
Legislature  of  California  passed  a  law  forbidding 
the  immigration  of  negroes.     This  caused  the  lat- 
ter to  appoint  a  deputation,  which  visited  the 
British  Possession  of  Vancouver's  Island ;  and  so 
favorable  was  their  report,  that  it  not  only  caused 
many  colored  people  to  leave  California,  but  also 
aroused  general  attention,   particularly   that  of 
British  subjects ;  for  by  all  who  had  occasionally 
beard  of  the  Island  before,  it  was  considered  a 
sort  of  petty  Siberia.     While  people  were  reading 
accounts  of  the  climate,   soil,  and  low  price   of 
town  lots  in  Victoria,  there  came  rumors  of  rich 
pold  sands  on  the  banks  of  the  Frazer  River  in 
British  Columbia.    Two  or  three  small  coasting 
vessel 8  had  previously  sailed  with  colored  pas- 
sengers ;  but  the  demand  for  passages  by  white 
people  became  so  great,  that  large  steamships  de- 
parted every  few  days  with  from  three  hundred  to 
one  thousand.  Among  them  were  some  colored  peo- 
ple, and  they  have  increased  in  number  until,  I 
think,  we  may  safely  estimate  them  at  five  hun- 
dred.   The  occupations  of  these  colored  people  in 
Victoria  are,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  por- 
ters, sawyers,  draymen,  day-laborers,  barbers,  and 
bath  keepers ;    eating-house  keepers ;  one  hosier, 
as  black  as  a  coal,  with  the  best  stock  in  the 
town;  and  two  or  three  grocers.    Some  of  them 
went  to  the  mines,  and  were  moderately  success- 
ful.   Their  favorite  investment  is  in  a  plot  of 
ground,  on  which  they  build  a  neat  little  cottage 
and     cultivate    vegetables,    raise    poultry,    etc. 
Nearly  all  had  been  prosperous,  and  a  few  bad  so 
judiciously  invested  that  they  were  in  receipt  of 
from  ten  pounds  to  forty  pounds  a  month  from  rent 
They  are  industrious  economical,  and  intend  to 
make  the  colony  their  permanent  home;  the  out- 
skirts  of  the  town  are  well  sprinkled  with  their 
humble  but  neat  dwellings,  and  their  land  is  year- 
ly increasing  in  value.     By  this  showing  they  are 
a  quiet,  industrious,  and  law-abiding  people ;  but 
there  is  a  drawback,  taking  them  altogether  as 
citizens,  which  arises  from  their  earnest  dosire  to 
be  on  a  perfect  social  equality  with  the  whites  at 
church,  the  theater,  concerts,  and   other  public 
places  of    assembly.     When   you    consider    the 
strong  disinclination  for  their  company,  not  only 
of  our   large  American  population,   but  also  of 
Englishmen,  who  very  quickly  imbibe  the  Ameri- 
can prejudice,  you  can  readily  conceive  that  a 
number  of  disagreeable  scenes  occur." 


the  lowest  ranks  of  the  people.    In  the 
squalid  and  comfortless  homes  even  of  the 
higher  ranks  of  the  people  in  the  Ameri- 
can Slave  States,  we  see  the  consequence 
of  oppressed  and  degraded  industry.     "  It 
may  be,"  says  Adam  Smith  again,  "  that 
the  accommodation  of  a  European  prince 
does  not  always  so  much  exceed  that  of 
an  industrious  and  frugal  peasant,  as  the 
accommodation  of  the  latter  exceeds  that 
of  an  African  king,  the  absolute  master  of 
the   lives   and  liberties  of  ten  thousand 
naked   savages."      The   American   slave- 
owner is,  as  it  were,  a  petty  African  king, 
and  in  real  penury,  as  well  as  in  power, 
resembles  such  a  ruler.     It  is  said,  indeed, 
that  we  owed  to  slavery  the  produce  which 
supplied    the    principal    manufacture    of 
Great  Britain.      But  the  whole  of  this 
production  was  in  truth  to  be  credited  to 
free  industry,  while  all  the  waste  and  ruin 
which  accompanied  it  must  be  ascribed  to 
slavery.    The  possibility  of  the  profitable 
growth  of  so  much  cotton  was  caused  by 
the  commerce  and  invention  of  liberty, 
while  the  barbarism  of  the  poor  whites, 
the  brutifying  of  the  negro  population, 
and  the  exhaustion  of  the  American  soil, 
are  the  net  results  of  slavery.    In  truth, 
to  Watt,  Hargreaves,  Crompton,  and  Whit* 
ney — free  citizens  of   England  and  the 
Northern  States — the  Southern   planters 
owed   the   whole   value  of  their   cotton. 
What  slavery  may  really  claim  as  its  own 
work  is  that,  by  exhausting  the  soil  it  oc- 
cupies by  a  barbarous  agriculture,  which 
sets  the  laws  of  chemistry  as  well  as  of 
political  economy  at  defiance,  it  hastens  its 
own  extinction  from  the  day  that  its  area 
is  once  definitely  and  nafrowly  circum- 
scribed.   This,  its  own  advocates  admit, 
but  with  a  singular  inference :  u  Slavery 
has,  by  giving  to  the  laws  of  nature  free 
scope,  moved  over  a  thousand   miles  of 
territory,  leaving    not    a    slave    behind. 
Why  should  good  men  attempt  to  check 
it  in  its  progress  ?     If  the  laws  of  nature 
pass  slavery  farther  and  further  south, 
why  not  let  it  go,  even  though,  in  process 
of  time  it  should,  by  the  operation  of  na- 
tural laws,  pass  away  altogether  from  the 
territory  where  it  now  exists?"*     Why, 
we  may  ask,  should  devastation  be  suffer- 
ed to  spread  ?     Should  fires  be  suffered  to 
burn  themselves  out  by  advancing  from 
street  to  street  until  not  a  house  remains 
to  check  the  conflagration?    The  slave- 

*  The  South  Vindicated. 
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holder,  as  he  moves  southward  or  west- 
ward, not  only  carries  moral  and  material 
destruction  with  him,  but  leaves  it  behind 
for  those  who  come  after  him.  The  rich 
slave-breeder  follows  him  with  his  abomi- 
nable trade,  and  the  poor  white  sinks  back 
into  barbarism  in  the  wilderness  the  slave- 
holder has  made.*  The  order  of  European 
progress  has  been  reversed.  In  Europe, 
justice,  liberty,  industry,  and  opulence 
grew  together  as  Adam  Smith  described. 
In  the  Slave  States  of  America,  as  Mr. 
Cairnes  has  shown,  the  Slave  Power  con- 
stitutes u  the  most  formidable  antagonist 
to  civilized  progress  which  has  appeared 
for  many  centuries,  representing  a  system 
of  society  at  once  retrograde  and  aggres- 
sive— a  system  which,  containing  within 
it  no  germ  from  which  improvement  can 
spring,  gravitates  inevitably  toward  bar- 
barism, while  it  is  impelled  by  exigencies 
inherent  in  its  position  and  circumstances 
to  a  constant  extension  of  its  territorial 
domain." 

Once  it  was  the  prayer  of  every  planter 
that  slavery  might  soon  cease  to  degrade 
his  habitation.  Now  the  Governor  of  a 
Southern  State  boldly  declares  in  a  mes- 
sage to  its  Legislature,  without  perception 
of  the  real  force  of  his  own  argument, 
that  "  irrespective  of  interest,  the  Act  of 
Congress  declaring  the  slave-trade  piracy, 

*  Mr.  Hopkins,  in  his  introduction  to  The  South 
Vindicated,  puts  the  total  free  population  of  the 
Southern  States  at  six  millions  three  hundred 
thousand.  The  number  of  free  "families"  he  puts 
at  one  million  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand 
fix  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  of  which  three 
hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  own  Slaves.  He  then  asks  what  be- 
comes of  the  Ave  million  whites  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Cairnes  as  "  too  poor  to  own  slaves"  ?  Mr. 
Hopkins,  however,  has  taken  his  figures  from  the 
census  of  1850,  the  census  of  1860,  he  says,  not 
Wing  completed  or  published.  By  a  reference, 
however,  to  the  statistics  given  in  Mr.  Ellison's  ex- 
cellent work  on  Slavery  and  Secession,  2d  Ed.  p. 
St'iP,,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  free  population 
of  the  States  enumerated  as  Slave  St  ites  by  Mr. 
Hopkins  was,  in  1860,  considerably  above  eight 
millions.  Taking  the  same  proportion  of  non- 
sluveowuing  to  slaveowning  families,  it  would  fol- 
low that  more  than  five  millions  of  the  population 
belong  to  the  former. t 


is  a  brand  upon  us,  which  I  think  it  im- 
portant to  remove.  If  the  trade  be  piracy, 
the  slave  must  be  plunder,  and  no  inge- 
nuity can  remove  the  logical  necessity  of 
such  a  conclusion."*  And  a  Southern 
journal  avows :  "  We  have  got  to  hating 
every  thing  with  the  prefix  'free,'  from 
free  negroes  down  and  up  through  the 
whole  catalogue.  Free  farms,  free  labor, 
free  society,  free  will,  and  free  schools  all 
belong  to  the  same  brood  of  damnable 
'isms.'  But  the  worst  of  all  these 
abominations  is  the  modern  system  of  free 
schools."  For  the  perpetuation  and  ex- 
tension ^>f  the  system  to  which  is  owing 
this  retrogressive  movement  of  the  Eng- 
lish race  in  a  region  endowed  with  every 
natural  help  to  progress,  the  slaveholders 
are  in  arms.  They  nave  not  been  slow  to 
point,  indeed,  at  General  Butler's  misrule 
in  a  Southern  city,  and  to  ask  if  the  cause 
of  their  adversaries  in  the  cause  of  liberty? 
But  such  men  as  General  Butler  are  living 
arguments  against  a  Slave  Power.  Gene- 
ral Butler  was  absolute  master  at  New- 
Orleans  ;  and,  even  in  the  words  of  an 
ardent  apologist  for  slavery,  "  that  cruel- 
ties may  be  inflicted  by  the  master  upon 
the  slave,  that  instances  of  inhumanity 
have  occurred  and  will  occur,  are  neces- 
sary incidents  of  the  relation  which  sub- 
sists between  master  and  slave,  power  and 
weakness."!  There  was  never  a  more 
striking  example  of  the  ease  with  whioh 
men  are  cheated  by  words,  than  the  gen- 
erous sympathy  given  in  England  to  the 
cause  of  the  slaveholders,  as  the  cause  of 
independence,  and  therefore  of  liberty  I 
It  is  the  cause  of  independence,  such  as 
absolute  power  enjoys,  of  every  restraint 
of  justice  upon  pride  and  selfish  passions. 
The  power  of  England  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure a  moral  power,  founded  on  the  respect 
of  the  civilized  world  for  the  courageous 
opposition  of  her  people  for  centuries  to 
such  independence  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 


*  Slavery  and  Secession,  by  T.  Ellison,  2d  E&, 
pp.  16.  18. 
f  The  South  Vindicated,  p.  82. 
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PERUVIAN-BARK   TREES   AND    THEIR   TRANSPLANTATION. 


BY  BERTHOLD  SEEMANN,  F.LS.,  F.R.G.S.1 


Many  years  before  the  Irish  famine, ' 
William  Cobbett  predicted  that  calamity, 
and  many  years  before  the  present  cot- 
ton distress,  far-seeing  minds  foretold  that 
catastrophe.  Nothing  could  be  more 
sound  than  the  principles  upon  which 
these  unheeded  warnings  were  based — 
the  uncertainty  always  attendant  on  a 
single  source  of  supply.  Cobbett  knew 
that  potatoes,  like  all  other  organisms, 
are  subject  to  occasional  attacks  of  dis- 
eases and  wide-spread  epidemics ;  and 
that  a  whole  people,  like  the  Irish,  rely- 
ing for  their  staple  food  upon  these  roots, 
must  sooner  or  later  share  the  fate  of  the 
product  upon  which  they  have  placed 
their  main  dependence,  and  with  the  for- 
tunes of  which  they  have  intimately  asso- 
ciated themselves.  It  was  the  same  with 
cotton.  Far-seeing  men  could  perceive 
the  political  thunderstorm  gathering  in 
the  United  States ;  and  knowing  that  all 
Lancashire,  all  England — in  fact,  all  the 
world — relied  upon  this  one  source  of 
supply  for  cotton,  they  denounced  the 
recklessness  of  such  improvidence  in  the 
strongest  terms,  formed  associations  for 
obtaining  the  raw  material  from  other 
countries  than  the  United  States,  and  in 
speech  and  print  did  all  in  their  power 
to  arouse  public  attention.  Tet  as  long 
as  the  mills  were  busy,  and  millions  of 
bales  were  coming  in  without  interrup- 
tion, no  notice  was  taken  of  their  en- 
deavors to  stave  off  the  fearful  doom  to 
which  our  manufacturing  population  was 
drifting.  Now  that  the  calamity  has  at 
length  overtaken  us,  and  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  pounds  are  spent  in  keeping 
the  workpeople  from  actual  starvation, 
every  body  remembers  hearing  Cassan- 
dra's voice.  If  but  a  hundredth  part  of 
what  is  now  required  to  feed  the  hungry 
spinners  had  been  devoted  to  encourag- 
ing the  growth  of  cotton  in  the  various 
tropical  and  subtropical  possessions  of 
Great  Britain,  Lancashire  distress  would 


never  have  been  heard  of,  and  manufac- 
turers would  have  gradually  relied  upon 
the  produce  of  free  labor  instead  of  pay- 
ing a  premium  to  slavery. 

Mankind  is  threatened  by  a  third  dan- 
ger, which  may  prove  equally  great, 
equally  fatal  in  its  consequences.  Most 
men  are  probably  not  aware  of  the  vast 
benefits  tney  owe  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Peruvian  bark,  the  produce  of  various 
species  of  Chinchona^  and  the  alkaloids, 
quinine  and  chichonine,  embedded  in  it. 
History  takes  no  notice  of  the  death  of 
countless  mediocrities  from  fever  and 
ague,  but  fails  not  to  record  that  Alexan- 
der the  Great  died  of  the  common  remit- 
tent fever  at  Babylon,  and  that  Oliver 
Cromwell  was  carried  off  by  ague.  A  few 
doses  of  quinine  might  have  saved  their 
lives,  and  compelled  Clio  to  make  very 
different  entries  in  her  diary  than  she  has 
done.  The  whole  Walcheren  expedition 
was  saved  from  destruction  by  a  Yankee 
skipper  arriving  just  in  the  nick  of  time 
with  a  supply  of  this  medicine.  In  order 
to  hold  many  important  tropical  posses- 
sessions  it  is  not  only  necessary  for  our 
race  to  keep  the  powder  dry,  but  also 
take  care  not  to  let  the  quinine  run  too 
low.  In  fact  the  drug  is  almost  as  indis- 
pensable to  mankind  as  air  itself,  and 
aided  by  this  silent  agent  Europeans  have 
been  able  to  establish  happy  homes,  busy 
factories,  and  flourishing  colonies  in  dis- 
tricts which,  without  this  invaluable  aid, 
would  have  simply  become  their  grave- 
yards. Our  only  wonder  is  how  we 
could  ever  have  done  without  it,  and 
what  would  become  of  us  if  the  supply 
should  ever  fail.  And  the  supply  does 
begin  to  fail,  fail  rapidly.  It  is  known 
that  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  Peruvian  bark  (meaning  by 
that  term  all  medicinal  barks  produced 
by  Chinchona  trees)  are  annually  import- 
ed into  England ;  and  it  is  estimated  that 
no  less  than  three  million  pounds,  and 
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probably  a  much  greater  quantity,  are 
consumed    every   year    throughout    the 
world.     The  demand  is  daily  increasing, 
•  and  the  drain  upon  the  South- American 
forests,  including  those  of  New-Granada, 
Ecuador,  Peru,   and    Bolivia,  has    now 
been  going  on  for  more  than  two  centu- 
ries, though  not  to  such  an  extent  as  at 
present.     The  better  kinds,  those  yield- 
ing the  largest  quantity  of  alkaloids,  are 
very  local  in  their  geographical  range  at 
present,   often   limited   to   very   circum- 
scribed districts ;  and  though  we  speak  of 
Chinchona  forests,  it  is  absolute  delusion 
to   fancy  that  these  trees,  like   our  own 
pines  and   oaks,  form   entire  woods  by 
themselves.       On    the     contrary,     they 
are  intermingled  with  other  trees,   and 
generally   occur    in   isolated    specimens. 
The  bark  is  collected   by  ignorant  In- 
dians, who,   improvident    of  the  future, 
strip    the    tree   anyhow,    and    in    most 
instances  without  properly  felling  it,  so 
that  it  begins  to  rot  after  being  robbed 
of  its  produce,  and  has  no  power  to  put 
forth  new  shoots  from  the  root.     Thus, 
what  with  the  excessive  and  unceasing 
demand  for  bark,  and  the  reckless  man- 
ner of  collecting  it,  largo  tracts  of  coun- 
try, formerly  famous  for  their  abundant 
yield,  are  now  entirely  denuded  of  almost 
every  trace  of  Chinchona  vegetation.  The 
neighborhood  of  Loxa  in  Ecuador  was  at 
no  very  remote  period  one  of  the  princi- 
pal localities  for  several  of  our  best  barks, 
but  when,  in   1847,  Captain  Pirn  and  I 
visited  the  place,  we  had  to  go  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  town  before 
we  obtained  even  the  sight  of  a  single 
specimen.     Stimulated    by    the    present 
high  prices  the  bark  collectors  have  pene- 
trated the   remotest   districts,   explored 
wilds    probably   never    trodden   by  the 
foot  of  the  white  man ;  and  if  by  any 
chance  they  are  lost,  or  their  provisions 
fall  short,  death  is  their  inevitable  doom. 
Dr.  Weddell  describes  a  poor  fellow  who 
thus  had  ended  his  days,  far  away  from 
home  and  frieuds.     His  corpse  was  near- 
ly naked,  and  covered  with  myriads  of 
insects,  the  stings  of  which  had  torment- 
ed  his  last  moments.     Close  by  was  a 
hastily-constructed  hut,  his  clothes,   his 
knife,  and  an  earthen  pot,  showing  the 
remnants  of  the  last  meal  of  a  man  in 
search  of  medicine  which  was  to  save  the 
life  of  others. 

The   Indians,   though    at  present   the 
best  cascar Micros,  or  bark-collectors,  and 


intimately  acquainted  with  the  names  and 
commercial  value  of  the  different  sorts, 
are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  for- 
merly ignorant  of  the  great  therapeutio 
qualities  of  these  drugs.     They  called  the 
Loxa  bark  "  Quinaquina"  (bark  of  barks,) 
and  Markham  has  well  shown  that  in  the 
Quichua  language,  to  which  the  term  be- 
longs, a  doubling  of  a  name  is  an  indica- 
tion that  the  plant  to  which  it  applies 
possesses,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Indians, 
some  medicinal  virtue.     Now,  we  know 
of  no  other  use  of  the  Loxa  bark  except 
that  derived  from  its  febrifuge  properties, 
and  in  my  mind  there  is  little  doubt  that 
it  was  to  this  the  doubling  of  the  name 
must  be  attributed.     Those  who  have  had 
practical  experience  in  gathering  informa- 
tion about  medicinal  plants  from  the  lips 
of  barbarous  people,  as  I  have  had,  will 
not  be   surprised    at    the   secrecy   with 
which  the  knowledge  of  the  use  of  Quina- 
quina was    preserved.    As  a  rule,  the 
most  sovereign  remedies  are  never  re- 
vealed to  a  stranger,  nor  known  to  the 
people  at  large,  and  no  bribe  will  induce 
the   "medical   profession"   amongst  the 
Indians  to  be  otherwise  than   reserved 
when  questioned  by  Europeans.  Madame 
de  Genlis,  in  her  Zuma,  builds  the  plot 
of  her  charming  little  story  on  a  conspira 
cy  of  the  Indians,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  allow  the   climate  to    destroy  their 
Spanish  enemy  by  withholding  the  know- 
ledge of  the  bark  when  fever  attacked 
them.     I  am  aware  that  this  is  not  his- 
tory, but  I  have  always  thought,  con- 
sidering the  Indian   character,  and  the 
strong  desire  of  the  aboriginal  population 
to  get  rid  of  their  foreign  oppressors,  that 
Madame  do  Genlis  had  here  hit  upon  the 
true   solution   of   the   question   why   so 
many  years  elapsed  before  Europeans  be- 
came acquainted  with  this  bark  of  barks. 
It  is  not  until  the  year  1630,  that  Don 
Juan  Lopez  de  Canizares,  the  Spanish 
Corregidor  of  Loxa,  being  ill  of  intermit- 
tent fever,  an  Indian  is  said  to  have  re- 
vealed to  him  the  virtues  of  the  bark,  and 
instructed  him  in  the  proper  way  of  ad- 
ministering it.    About  eight  years  later 
the  wife  of  the  fourth  Count  of  Chinchon, 
Viceroy  of  Peru,  was  suffering  from  the 
same  complaint,  when  the  Loxa  Corregi- 
dor forwarded    a    parcel  of  powdered 
quinaquina  as  a  sovereign  and  never-fail- 
ing remedy  for  "  tertiana."    It  effected  a 
complete  cure,  and  the  particular  plant 
which  had  this  honor,  ana  yields  the  true 
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and  original  Peruvian  bark  is,  as  Howard 
justly  concludes,  the  Chahuarguera  varie- 
ty of  Chinchona  Condaminea,  a  kind  con- 
taining a  large  percentage  of  Chinchoni- 
dine  (the  importance  of  which  is  just  be- 
ginning to  be  recognized.)  It  is  there- 
fore not  to  quinine,  but  to  Chinchonodine 
that  the  Countess's  cure  was  due.  That 
lady  on  returning  to  Spain  in  1640,  took 
with  her  a  quantity  of  the  healing  bark, 
and  was  thus  the  first  to  introduce  this 
invaluable  medicine  into  Europe.  Hence 
it  was  sometimes  called  Countess's  bark, 
or  Countess's  powder  ;  and  hence,  to 
commemorate  the  event,  Linnaeus  named 
the  genius  of  plants  producing  these 
barks,  Chinchona.  By  some  accident, 
not  isolated  in  his  nomenclature,  he  mis- 
spelt the  name,  writing  Cinchona,  and  un- 
til a  recent  period  no  attempt  was  made 
to  correct  it. 

The  Jesuits  in  their  wanderings  through 
South-America   became  well  acquainted 
with  the  bark,  and  in  1680  sent  parcels 
of  it  to  Rome,  whence  it  was  distributed 
by  Cardinal  de  Lugo  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  their  society  throughout  Europe, 
and  obtained  the  name  of  Jesuit's  bark, 
or  Cardinal's  bark.    It  was  in  consequence 
of  this  patronage  that  bigoted  Protestants 
refused  to  avail  themselves  of  a  medicine 
favored  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  just  as 
staunch  Catholics  objected  to  the  use  of 
beer,  an  infusion  of  barley  flavored  with 
hop,  instead   of  sweet  gale,   and   other 
herbs,  as  in  the  case  of  ale,  because  as  an 
old  song  has.  it,  "  with  this   same   beer 
came  in  heresy  here."     At  the  time  of 
Cromwell's  death  from  ague,  the  use  of 
Peruvian   bark   was   actually  known   in 
London.     In    1678   Louis   XIV.  bought^ 
the  secret  of  preparing  quinaquina  from 
Sir  Robert  Talbot,  an  English  physician, 
for  twro  thousand  louis  d'ors,  a  title,  and 
a  large  pension,  and  from  that  time  down- 
ward, the  use  of  this  medicine,  though 
often  and  violently  opposed  by  practition- 
ers, gradually  made  its  way  into  every 
country  and  all  circles  of  society.     The 
only  people  who  now  entertain    any  pre- 
judice against  its  administration  are  the 
natives  of  those  very  countries  from  which 
we  obtain  our  supplies.     The  medical  men 
of  Guayaquil,  for  instance,  must  call  it  by 
some  other  name  in  their  prescriptions,  or 
else  patients  object   to   taking   it.     The 
Spanish  people  throughout  America  have 
a  deeply-rooted   theory  that  all  diseases 
are  referable  to  the  influence  of  either 


heat  or  cold,  and,  confounding  cause  and 
effect,  they  pronounce  all  fevers  to  pro- 
ceed from  heat.  Bark  they  justly  believe 
to  be  very  heating,  and  hence  their  preju- 
dice against  its  application  in  fever — a 
prejudice  which  seems  to  have  communi- 
cated itself  even  to  the  Indians. 

Until  the  present  century  Peruvian 
bark  was  administered  in  its  crude  state ; 
and  it  was  not  until  1816  that  a  Portu- 
guese surgeon,  Dr.  Gomez,  succeeded  in 
isolating  the  febrifugal  principle,  hinted 
at  by  Dr.  Duncan  at  Edinburgh,  and 
named  by  the  former  Chinchonine.  But 
the  final  discovery  of  quinine  is  due  to 
two  French  chemists,  Pelletier  and  Ca- 
ventou,  in  1820,  who  considered  it  a  ve- 
getable alkaloid  analogous  to  morphine 
and  strychnine,  and  they  afterward  found 
that  the  febrifugal  principle  was  seated  in 
two  alkaloids,  quinine  and  chinchonine, 
separate  or  together.  In  1829  Pelletier 
discovered  a  third  alkaloid,  aricine,  de- 
rived from  Chinchona  pubescens,  and  at 
present  of  no  known  medicinal  value. 

Quinine  is  a  white  substance,  without 
smell,  bitter,  fusible,  crystalized,  with  the 
property  of  left-handed  rotatory  polariza- 
tion. The  salts  of  quinine  are  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Chinchonidine 
differs  from  quinine  in  being  less  soluble 
in  water,  altogether  insoluble  in  ether,  and 
having  the  property  of  right-handed  rota- 
tory polarization,  agreeing  in  the  latter 
respect  with  quinine,  a  substance  which 
forms  salts  like  those  of  quinine,  and  be- 
comes green  by  successive  additions  of 
chlorine  and  ammonia.  In  this  changing 
of  color  it  differs  essentially  from  chincho- 
nidine, which  has  not  the  property  of  turn- 
ing green,  and  forms  a  sulphate  almost 
exactly  like  that  of  quinine. 

In  many  distant  parts  quinine  is  equal 
in  value  to  gold,  and  there  is  hardly  a 
chemist  of  eminence  who  has  not  tried  his 
hand  at  producing  these  alkaloids  artifi- 
cially. We  have  of  late  years  obtained  so 
many  wonderful  results  in  the  laboratory, 
that  we  should  not  treat  their  endeavors 
as  aiming  at  any  thing  beyond  their  reach. 
There  is  just  a  possibility  that  one  day  the 
dreams  of  alchemists  may  be  realized  by 
the  baser  metals  being  converted  into 
gold,  and  the  artificial  production  of  qui- 
nine ranks  in  the  same  category.  But 
these  alkaloids  are  such  complex  atoms, 
that  there  is  very  little  probability  of  their 
ever  being  obtained  from  any  sources  save 
Nature's  own  workshop.    Such  being  the 
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present  aspect  of  this  question,  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  the  highest  interest  to  man- 
kind that  the  even  flow  of  their  source 
should  not  be  interrupted. 

The  genus  Chinchona  of  Linnaeus  be- 
longs to  the  ChinchonacesB,  the  same  na- 
tural order  which  embraces  the  Coffee, 
Ipecacuanha,  and  many  other  important 
productions.    All  the  species,  and  there 
are  a  great  number,  are  either  trees  or 
large  shrubs,  and  the  general  aspect  may 
be  compared  to  our  beech,  whilst  a  flower- 
ing branch  might  be  likened  to  that  of  a 
lilac.    The  bark  is  smooth,  or  in  the  older 
trees  more  or  less  rugged,  often  covered 
with  various  lichens,  which   at  one  time 
were  thought  to  be  excellent  marks  for 
distinguishing  the  different  sorts  of  barks, 
but  which  are  now  accounted  of  little 
value   in  pharmacological  determination. 
The  wood  is  at  first  white,  but  afterward 
assumes  a  yellowish  tinge ;  it  is  of  beauti- 
ful grain,  and  takes  a  ready  polish.    The 
leaves  are  opposite,  entire,  either  glabrous, 
or  more  or  less  covered  with  hair,  and  on 
the  under  side,  in  the  axils  of  the  veins, 
either  covered  with  scrobiculoe  or  destitute 
of  them.     A  theory  had  gained  ground 
that  the  absence  of  these  scrobiculoe  proved 
the  worthlessness  of  a  species  for  all  febri- 
fugal purposes,  but  this  theory  has  of  late  j 
been  demolished,  some  utterly  worthless 
species  having  scrobiculoe,  and  some  really 
valuable  ones,  for  instance  Chinchona  sue- 
cirubra,  the  lied  bark,  not  having  them. 
The  petiole  is  rather  long,  and  supported 
by  stipules.    The  flowers,  arranged  in  cy- 
mose  panicles,  are  white,  pink,  or  purple, 
and  often  sweetly  scented.    The  calyx  is 
five-toothed.   The  corolla  hypocrateriform, 
five-lobed,  and  having  inside  five  stamens. 
The  capsule  is  ovate,  oblong,  or  linear- 
lanceolate,  crowned  with  the  remnant  of 
the  calyx — two-celled,  many-seeded,  and 
opening  from  the  base  to  the  apex.    This 
latter  technicality  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Linnams  in  his  tenth  edition  of  his  Genera 
Plantarum  ;  but  in  consequence  of  infor- 
mation, probably  received  from  Mutis  of 
Bogota,  that  the  capsules  opened  some- 
times from  the  top  to  the  base,  as  well  as 
from  the  base   to  the  top,  the  character 
was  disregarded  until  restored  by  End- 
licher  and  Klotzsch ;  Dr.  Karsten  has  call- 
ed its  validity  once  more  in  question,  but 
many  botanists  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  exceptional  cases  brought  forward  in 
support  of  his  opinion  may  be  explaiued 
away  by  regarding  them  as  the  result  of 


mechanical,  rather  than  organic  dehiscence. 
Commercially,  this  technical  point  (by 
which  Chinchonas  principally  differ  from 
Ladenbergias)  is  of  the  utmost  value,  as 
all  the  Chinchonaceous  plants,  the  capsules 
of  which  open  from  the  apex  to  the  base, 
may,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  accord- 
ing to  Howard's  investigation,  be  consid- 
ered as  not  producing  alkaloids.  The 
seeds  are  flat,  winged,  and  so  light  that 
one  would  fancy  that  a  breath  of  wind 
could  disperse  them  over  large  tracts  of 
country,  and  that  by  means  of  these  pecu- 
liarities the  different  species  of  Chinchona 
enjoyed  a  very  wide  geographical  range, 
while  exactly  the  contrary  is  the  case,  all 
the  species  being  extremely  local. 

The  Chinchona  trees  range  from  the 
nineteenth  degree  of  South  to  the  tenth 
degree  of  North  latitude,  following  the 
almost  semicircular  curve  of  the  Cordillera 
of  the  Andes  over  seventeen  hundred  and 
forty  miles  of  latitude.  The  most  favora- 
ble conditions  of  their  growth  are,  as 
Markham  has  summed  them  up,  a  conti- 
nuous vegetation,  a  mean  temperature, 
varying  according  to  species,  from  sixty 
to  seventy  degrees  Fahrenheit,  an  almost 
constant  supply  of  moisture,  and  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  five  thousand  to  eight  thou- 
sand feet ;  some  species,  however,  descend- 
ing below  twenty-five  hundred,  and  some 
ascending  to  nine  thousand  feet.  Their 
favorite  haunts  are  ravines  and  valleys,  or 
slopes  of  mountains.  Thero  they  grow, 
surrounded  by  the  most  magnificent  scen- 
ery in  the  world,  midst  tree-ferns,  arbore- 
scent passion  flowers,  Melastomaccos,  and 
allied  Chinchonaceous  genera. 

There  are  five  principal  regions  from 
which  our  present  supply  of  bark  is  de- 
rived, namely,  the  New-Granada  region, 
the  Red-bark  region  on  the  western  slopes 
of  Chimborazo,  the  Crown-bark  region  in 
the  province  of  Loxa  (Ecuador,)  the  Gray- 
bark  region  of  Huanuco  in  Northern 
Peru,  and  the  Calisaya  region  in  Southern 
Peru  and  Bolivia.  The  species  inhabiting 
most  of  these  regions  have  lately  been 
studied  with  more  than  usual  accuracy 
and  minuteness.  Those  of  New-Granada 
have  been  investigated  for  many  years  by 
Mr.  Lindig,  and  the  results  have  been 
made  known  by  Dr.  Karsten  in  his  Flora 
Columbiana.  The  Red-bark  region  has 
visited  by  Messrs.  Sprnce  and  Cross,  both 
of  whom  wrote  excellent  reports  on  it. 
Southern  Ecuador  and  Northern  Pern 
have  been  most  ably  handled  by  Mr.  J.  EL 
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Howard  in  his  Illustrations  of  the  Nueva 
Quinologia  of  Pavon,  a  work  originally 
embracing  some  of  the  results  of  the 
Spanish  expedition  to  South  -  America 
under  Ruiz,  Pavon,  and  Tafalla,  but  left 
unpublished  until  Mr.  Howard  took  them 
in  hand,  embellished  them  with  splendid 
plates,  and  gave  them  to  the  world  with 
a  long  series  of  annotations  such  as  only 
a  perfect  master  of  the  subject  could  sup- 
ply. The  Caravaya  region  in  Bolivia  and 
Southern  Peru,  first  explored  by  Haenke, 
has  lately  been  visited  by  Mr.  Markham, 
whose  investigations  have  been  published 
in  his  Travels  in  Peru  and  India^  a 
volume  full  of  the  latest  and  soundest  in- 
formation on  every  thing  connected  with 
the  history,  conditions  of  growth,  and 
cultivation  of  Chinchonas.  Dr.  Weddell, 
an  English  botanist,  residing  in  France, 
had  previously  given  us  a  monograph, 
principally  on  the  Bolivian  species,  which 
he  has  studied  during  his  extensive  travels 
in  their  native  country.  The  literature 
relating  to  Chinchonas  is  an  extremely 
rich  one;  even  when,  in  1826,  Bergen 
published  his  monograph,  his  catalogue  of 
all  written  on  the  subject  extended  over 
seventy-two  pages,  and  included  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy  different  publications. 
Since  then  numberless  additions  have  been 
made,  but  none  of  them  exceed  in  value 
those  of  Karsten,  Markham,  Howard,  and 
Weddell. 

The  constant  drain  for  Chinchona  bark 
upon  South  -  America  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the 
forests  is  proceeding  at  so  rapid  a  rate 
that  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  trees, 
local  as  many  species  are,  is  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  time.  Indeed,  the  days  are  fast 
approaching  when  the  poor  fever-stricken 
patient  will  sigh  in  vain  for  the  only 
remedy  that  can  afford  a  speedy  and  cer- 
tain relief.  The  Republics  in  whose  do- 
minion Nature  has  placed  these  invaluable 
forests  are  too  weak  and  ignorant  to  pass 
or  enforce  laws  for  their  proper  protection 
and  administration,  and  too  indotent  to 
make  plantations  which  would  insure  our 
future  supplies  of  bark.  Under  such  cir- 
circum stances  German,  Dutch,  and  Eng- 
lish men  of  science — I  shall  not  discuss 
the  question  of  who  was  the  first — have 
for  years  advocated  the  necessity  of  intro- 
ducing the  bark  trees  into  the  higher 
mountains  of  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
but  for  a  long  time  their  memoirs  were 
shelved  by  men  in  office.    In  1852,  how- 


ever, the  Dutch  Government  was  induced 
by  Mr.  Pahud,  then  Minister  of  the  Colo- 
nies, to  send  Dr.  Hasskarl,  a  German 
botanist,  to  Peru  in  order  to  obtain  seeds 
and  plants  of  the  Chinchonas  for  trans- 
plantation to  the  Upper  mountains  of  Java. 
Unfortunately  Dr.  Hasskarl  got  hold  of  a 
species  which  he  believed  to  be  a  valuable 
one,  but  which,  after  millions  of  it  had 
been  raised  in  Java,  proved  to  be  Chin- 
chona Pahudiana,  utterly  useless  for  all 
practical  purposes.  The  really  valuable 
species  the  Dutch  did  not  succeed,  and 
have  not  succeeded  to  this  day,  in  pro- 
pagating to  any  extent,  though  under 
skillful  treatment  they  may  be  multiplied 
rapidly,  even  the  leaf-buds  striking  readily. 
But  considering  that  the  whole  cultivation 
was  necessarily  an  experiment,  their  pro- 
gress was  sufficiently  encouraging  to  back 
the  proposal  which  first  Dr.  Royle,  and 
afterward  with  better  success  of  being 
accepted,  Mr.  Markham,  made  to  the  Brit- 
ish Government  to  introduce  the  Chin- 
chona trees  to  India,  Ceylon,  and  Jamaica. 
In  1859  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
charged  Mr.  Markham,  wrho  was  thorough- 
ly familiar  with  South-America  and  the 
Spanish  and  Quichua  languages,  with  the 
duty  of  superintending  the  introduction. 
The  latter  at  once  submitted  a  plan  which, 
if  carried  out  in  its  integrity,  would  have 
been  productive  of  the  best  results.  It 
was  to  send  a  competent  botanist  to  every 
one  of  the  five  great  Chinchona  regions, 
and  have  a  swift  steamer  on  the  coast  of 
South-America  to  receive  the  seeds  and 
plants  collected,  and  convey  them  direct 
to  the  East  Indies,  where  about  forty  thou- 
sand pounds  are  annually  spent  to  pur- 
chase quinine  for  the  troops  and  officials. 
A  false  system  of  economy  induced  the 
India  office  to  withhold  its  sanction,  not 
only  to  the  exploration  of  the  New-Gra- 
nada and  Loxa  regions,  but  also  to  the  use 
of  a  steamer,  the  most  important  part  of 
the  whole  plan.  Messrs.  Spruce  and  Cross 
undertook  to  forward  the  product  of  the 
Red-bark  region,  Mr.  Pritchett  those  of 
the  Huanuco  district,  whilst  Mr.  Markham 
himself  penetrated  into  Caravaya,  far  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  even  Spanish 
civilization.  Though  the  utmost  secrecy 
was  observed,  the  real  object  of  these  ex- 
plorations soon  spread  about,  and  the  nar- 
row-minded South-American  governments 
passed  laws  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
seeds  or  plants.  Mr.  Markham  had  just 
collected  a  sufficient  number  of  the  Chin- 
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chona  Calisaya  and  other  valuable  spe- 
cies, when  the  jealousy  of  the  municipal 
Juntas  compelled  him  to  beat  a  hasty  re- 
treat, and  avoiding  the  regular  roads, 
make  the  best  of  his  way  over  the  frozen 
summits  of  the  Cordilleras  to  the  port  of 
Islay. 

Though  Mr.  Markham's  well-conceived 
plan  was  but  partially  carried  out,  there 
are  now  fine  plantations  of  Chinchonas, 
including  the  most  valuable  species,  in  the 
East  Indies,  Ceylon,  and  Jamaica,  and  so 
rapid  is  their  extension  that,  in  all  human 
probability,  there  will  be  a  supply  of  Peru- 
vian bark  from  these  sources  at  the  very 
time  South-American  forests  are  approach- 
ing   exhaustion.     Other    countries   with 


climates  suitable  might  try  the  cultivation, 
which,  in  order  to  be  of  real  benefit  to 
mankind,  ought  to  be  as  general  as  that  of 
the  spices,  and  conducted  by  private  enter- 
prise. The  first  plantations  in  Java  were 
made  in  the  open  clearings,  but  afterward 
this  system  was  given  up,  and  avenues 
were  cut  through  the  virgin  forest,  in 
which  the  Chinchonas  were  set,  thus  going 
to  the  other  extreme,  and  allowing  them 
no  sun  whatever.  The  latter  is  the  system 
still  pursued  in  Java,  whilst  the  former, 
with  some  modification,  has  been  adopted 
on  some  of  the  most  important  plantations 
in  India,  and  is  expected  to  lead  to  more 
speedy  and  profitable  results. 


From    Chambers's    Journal. 
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I  feel  that  ago  has  overtaken 

My  Bteps  on  life's  descending  way, 
But  time  has  lefc  no  lingering  pain, 

No  shadow  of  an  evil  day ; 
And  you,  my  children,  gather  near 

Tosmooth  and  solace  my  decline, 
And  I  have  hope  that  your  career 

Will  be  as  blest  as  mine. 

Not  all  exempt  has  been  my  sky 

From  threatening  storm  and  lowering 
cloud, 
But  sunbursts  shed  from  source  on  high 

Have  cheered  my  spirit  when  it  bowed. 
Not  all  without  the  shard  and  thorn 

His  been  my  path  from  first  to  last; 
But  springs  and  flowers,  of  Mercy  born, 

Have  soothed  me  as  I  passed. 

And  now  my  mind,  all  clear  and  cool — 

As  I  serenely  talk  or  muse — 
Is  tranquil  as  yon  glassy  pool, 

Reflecting  Autumn's  sunset  hues. 
Time  has  not  dulled  my  moral  sense, 

Nor  has  it  dimmed  my  mental  sight; 
No  passions  weaken  ray  defense, 

No  doubts  and  cares  affright. 

But  Retrospection,  even  yet, 

Will  lead  me  through  past  trodden  ways, 
And  I  remember — why  forget?  — 

Tile  magic  of  my  early  days; 


All  nature  so  divinely  wrought, 
Tho  unraveled  mystery  of  things, 

Awoke  me  to  exalted  thought, 
And  lent  my  spirit  wings. 

And  I  remember  how  I  grew 

Up  to  the  sunny  noon  of  youth, 
From  youth  to  manhood,  till  I  knew 

That  love  was  near  akin  to  truth. 
My  trials,  bravely  overcome; 

My  triumphs,  not  of  purpose  Tain- 
All    these,    with    vague    but   pleasant 
hum, 

Still  murmur  through  my  brain. 

My  children,  offspring  of  a  tree 

Whoso  top  is  hoary  with  decay, 
Whose  trunk  is  shaken  as  may  bo 

Before  it  falls  and  fades  away— 
Receive  what  faithful  men  unfold, 

Revere  what  truthful  men  proclaim, 
And  before  Heaven  and  man  uphold 

The  honor  of  my  name. 

For  me,  I  have  no  mortal  fear, 

No  tremblings  as  I  hurry  down ; 
My  way  is  clear,  the  end  is  near, 

The  goal,  the  glory,  and  the  crown. 
Then  shed  no  bitter  tears  for  me, 

As  ye  consign  me  to  the  dust ; 
Rather  rejoice  that  I  shall  bo 

With  God,  my  strength  and  trust 
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CONCERNING   CUTTING   AND   CARVING: 


WITH  SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  TAMPERING  WITH  THE  COIN  OF  THE  REALM. 


I  beheld,  as  in  a  vision,  the  following 
remarkable  circumstances : 

There  was  a  large  picture,  by  that  great 
artist  Mr.  Q.  R.  Smith,  hung  up  in  a  cer- 
tain public  place.  It  appeared  to  me  that 
the  locality  partook  of  the  nature  of  a 
market-place  in  a  populous  city ;  and  num- 
bers of  numan  beings  beheld  the  picture. 
A  little  vulgar  boy  passed,  and  looked  at 
it ;  his  words  were  these :  "  My  eye ! 
Ain't  it  spicy  ?  Rather  !"  A  blooming 
maiden  gazed  upon  it;  and  her  remark 
was  as  follows :  "  Sweetly  pretty !"  But 
a  man  who  had  long  painted  wagons  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  who  had  re- 
cently painted  a  signboard,  after  looking 
at  the  picture  a  little,  began  to  improve  it 
with  a  large  brush,  heavily  loaded  with 
coarse  red  and  blue,  such  as  are  used  for 
painting  wagons.  Another  man  came,  a 
house-painter  ;  and  he  touched  the  picture, 
in  several  parts,  with  a  brush  filled  with 
that  white  material  which  is  employed  for 
finishing  the  ceiling  of  rooms  which  are 
not  very  carefully  finished.  These  per- 
sons, though  horribly  spoiling  the  picture, 
did  honestly  intend  to  improve  it ;  and 
they  fancied  they  had  much  improved  it. 
Finally  there  came  a  malicious  person, 
who  was  himself  an  artist;  and  who  envied 
and  hated  the  first  artist  for  painting  so 
well.  As  for  this  man,  he  busied  himself 
upon  the  principal  figure  in  the  picture, 
lie  made  its  eyes  horribly  to  squint.  He 
put  a  great  excrescence  on  its  nose.  He 
painted  its  hair  a  lively  scarlet.  And 
having  hideously  disfigured  the  picture,  he 
wrote  beneath  it,  Q.  P.  Smith  pinxit. 
And  he  pointed  out  the  canvas  to  all  his 
friends,  saying :  "  That's  Smith's  picture  : 
isn't  it  beautiful  ?" 

Into  this  vision  I  fell,  sitting  by  the  even- 
ing fire.  The  immediate  occasion  of  this 
vision  was,  that  I  had  been  reading  a  little 
volume,  prettily  printed  and  nicely  bound, 
purporting  to  be  The  Children's  Garland 
from  the  Best  Poets,  selected  and  ar- 


ranged by  Coventry  Patmore.  There  I 
had  been  pleasantly  reviving  my  recol- 
lection of  many  of  the  pieces,  which  I  had 
been  taught  to  read  and  repeat  as  a  boy 
at  school.  And  as  I  read,  a  sense  of 
wonder  grew,  gradually  changing  to  a 
feeling  of  indignation.  I  said  to  myself: 
Surely  Mr.  Coventry  Patm ore's  modesty 
has  led  him  to  take  credit  on  his  title-page 
for  much  less  than  he  deserves.  He  has 
not  merely  selected  and  arranged  these 
pieces  from  the  best  poets ;  he  has  also 
(according  to  his  own  ideas)  improved 
them.  We  have  (I  thought)  in  this  vol- 
ume, the  picture  of  Q.  R.  Smith  touched 
up  with  red  and  whitewash,  and  having  the 
eyes  and  nose  altered  by  the  painter  of 
signboards.  Or  to  speak  more  accurately, 
in  reading  this  volume,  we  are  requested 
to  walk  through  a  gallery  of  paintings  by 
great  masters,  almost  all  improved,  in 
many  places,  by  the  6ame  painter  of 
wagon-wheels,  with  the  same  large  brush 
filled  with  coarse  red.  As  we  go  on  with 
the  book,  we  come  upon  some  poem  which 
we  have  known  all  our  lives,  and  every 
word  of  which  is  treasured  and  sacred  in 
our  memory.  But  we  are  made  to  feel 
that  this  is  indeed  our  old  friend ;  but  his 
nose  is  cut  off,  and  one  of  his  eyes  is  put 
out.  Such  was  my  first  hasty  and  unjust 
impression.  Every  poem  of  those  I  re- 
membered from  childhood,  had  a  host  of 
verbal  variations  from  the  version  in 
which  I  knew  it.  In  Southey's  well-known 
verses  about  The  Bell  on  the  Inchcape 
Pocky  I  counted  thirty-seven.  There 
were  a  good  many  in  Campbell's  two 
poems ;  one  called  The  Parrot^  and  the 
other  about  Napoleon  and  the  British 
sailor.  So  with  Cowper's  Royal  George: 
so  with  Macaulay's  Armada.  So  with 
Scott's  Young Lochinvar ;  so  with  Byron's 
Destruction  of  Sennacherib;  so  with 
Wordsworth's  poem  as  to  the  dog  that 
watched  many  weeks  by  his  dead  master 
on  Helvellyn ;  so  with  Goldsmith's  Good 
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people  all,  of  every  sort;  so  with  Mrs. 
Hemans's  Graves  of  a  Household.  Mr. 
Patmore  tells  us  in  his  Preface,  that,  *'  in  a 
very  few  instances  he  has  ventured  to  sub- 
stitute a  word  or  phrase,  where  that  of 
the  author  has  made  the  piece  in  which  it 
oecurs  unfit  for  children's  reading."  But 
on  my  first  reading  of  his  book,  it  appear- 
ed that  he  had  made  alterations  by  scores, 
most  of  them  so  trivial  as  to  be  very  ir- 
ritating. But  I  proceeded  to  investigate. 
I  compared  Mr.  Patmore's  version  of  each 
poem,  with  the  version  of  each  poem  con- 
tained in  the  last  edition  of  its  author's 
works,  and  though  I  found  a  few  varia- 
tions, made  apparently  through  careless 
transcribing,  and  though  I  was  annoyed 
by  considerable  disregard  of  the  author's 
punctuation  and  capitals,  still  it  appeared 
that  in  the  main  Mr.  Patmore  gives  us 
the  pieces  as  their  authors  left  them ; 
while  the  versions  of  them,  given  in  those 
books  which  are  put  into  the  hands  of 
children,  have  in  almost  every  case,  been 
touched  up  by  nobody  knows  whom.  So 
that  when  Mr.  Patmore's  book  falls  into 
the  hands  of  men  who  made  their  first 
acquaintance  with  many  of  the  pieces  it 
contains,  in  their  schoolboy  days,  and  who 
naturally  prefer  the  version  of  them  which 
is  surrounded  by  the  associations  of  that 
season,  Mr.  Patmore  will  be  unjustly 
accused  of  having  cut  and  carved  upon 
the  dear  old  words.  Whereas,  in  truth, 
the  present  generation  has  reason  to  com- 
plain of  having  been  introduced  to  the 
wrong  things  in  youth ;  so  that  now  we 
can  not  rightly  appreciate  the  right  things. 
And  for  myself,  my  first  unjust  suspicion 
of  Mr.  Patmore,  speedily  dispelled  by  in- 
vestigation, led  me  to  many  thoughts  upon 
the  whole  subject  of  literary  honesty  and 
dishonesty  in  this  matter. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  essential  that  a 
plain  principle  of  common  faithfulness 
should  be  driven  into  those  persons  who 
edit  and  publish  the  writings  of  other 
men.  If  you  pretend  to  show  us  Raphael's 
picture,  let  it  be  exactly  as  Raphael  left 
it.  But  if  your  purpose  be  to  exhibit  the 
picture  as  touched  up  by  yourself,  do  not 
mendaciously  call  the  picture  a  Raphael. 
Call  it  what  it  is ;  to  wit,  Raphael  altered 
and  improved  by  Snooks.  If  you  take  a 
sovereign,  and  drill  several  holes  in  it,  and 
fill  them  up  with  lead,  you  will  be  made 
to  feel,  should  you  endeavor  to  convey 
that  coin  into  circulation,  that  though  you 
may  sell  it  for  what  it  is  worth  as  a  sove- 


reign plugged  with  lead,  you  had  better 
not  try  to  pass  it  off  upon  people  as  a 
genuine  sovereign.  All  this  is  as  plain  as 
may  be.  But  there  are  many  collectors 
and  editors  of  little  poems,  who  take  a 
golden  piece  by  Goldsmith,  Wordsworth, 
Campbell,  or  Moore,  and  punch  out  a 
word  here  and  there,  and  stick  in  their 
own  miserable  little  plug  of  pinchbeck. 
And  then,  having  thus  debased  the  coin, 
they  have  the  impudence  to  palm  it  off 
upon  the  world  with  the  superscription  of 
Goldsmith,  Wordsworth,  Campbell,  or 
Moore.    It  is  needful,  I  think,  that  some 

Elain  principles  of  literary  honesty  should 
e  instilled  into  cutting  and  carving  editors. 
Even  Mr.  Palgrave,  in  his  Golden  Trea- 
sury, is  not  free  from  some  measure  of 
blame ;  though  his  sins  are  as  nothing 
compared  with  those  of  the  editors  of 
school  collections  and  volumes  of  sacred 
poetry.  Mr.  Palgrave  has  not  punched 
out  gold  to  stick  in  pinchbeck ;  but  in  one 
or  two  glaring  instances,  he  has  punched 
out  gold  and  left  the  vacant  space.  Every 
one  knows  that  exquisite  little  poem  of 
Hood's,  The  Death  Bed.  That  poem 
consists  of  four  stanzas.  Mr.  Palgrave 
gives  us  in  his  book  a  poem  which  he 
calls  The  Death  Bed;  and  puts  at  the 
end  of  it  the  honored  name  of  Hood.  But 
it  is  not  Hood's  Death  Bed;  anymore 
than  a  sovereign  with  one  half  of  it  cutoff 
would  be  a  true  sovereign.  Mr.  Palgrave 
gives  us  just  two  stanzas ;  Hood's  first  and 
last;  leaving  out  the  two  intermediate  ones. 
In  a  note,  whose  tone  is  much  too  confi- 
dent for  my  taste,  Mr.  Palgrave  attempts 
to  justify  this  tampering  with  the  coin  of 
of  the  realm.  He  says  that  the  omitted 
stanzas  are  very  ingenious,  but  that  in- 
genuity is  not  in  accordance  with  pathos. 
But  what  we  want  is  Hood  with  his  own 
peculiar  characteristics;  not  Hood  with 
the  corners  rubbed  off  to  please  even  so 
competent  a  critic  as  Mr.  Palgrave.  In 
my  judgment,  the  two  omitted  stanzas 
are  eminently  characteristic  of  Hood.  I 
do  not  think  they  are  very  ingenious; 
they  express  simple  and  natural  feelings ; 
and  they  are  expressed  with  a  most 
touching  and  pathetic  beauty.  And  on 
the  whole,  if  you  are  to  give  the  poem  to 
the  world  as  Hood's,  they  seem  to  have 
an  especial  right  to  Btand  in  it  If  you 
give  a  picture  of  a  bison,  surely  you 
should  give  the  hump ;  even  though  you 
may  think  the  animal  would  be  more 
graceful  without  it.    We  want  to  have 
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the  creature  as  God  made  it;  with  the 
peculiarities  God  gave  it. 

The  poems  which  are  cut  and  carved  to 
the  extremest  degree,  are  hymns.  There 
is  indeed  some  pretext  of  reason  here ; 
for  it  is  necessary  that  hymns  should  be 
made,  in  respect  to  the  doctrines  they  set 
forth,  to  fit  the  views  of  the  people  who 
are  to  sing  them.  Not  that  I  think  that 
this  justifies  the  practice  of  adulterating 
the  text.  But  in  the  few  cases  where  a 
hymn  has  been  altered  so  completely  as 
to  become  virtually  a  new  composition ; 
and  a  much  better  composition  than  it 
was  originally,  and  where  the  authorship 
is  a  matter  really  never  thought  of  by  the 
people  who  devoutly  use  the  hymn, 
something  is  to  be  said  for  this  tamper- 
ing. For  the  hymn  is  not  set  forth  as  a 
poem  written  by  this  man  or  that,  but 
merely  as  a  piece  which  many  hands  may 
have  brought  into  its  present  shape  ;  and 
which  in  its  present  shape  suits  a  specific 
purpose.  You  don't  daub  Raphael's 
picture  with  wagon  paint ;  and  still  ex- 
hibit it  as  a  Raphael.  You  touch  it  up 
according  to  your  peculiar  views ;  and 
then  exhibit  it  saying  merely,  Is  not  that 
a  nice  picture  ?  It  is  nobody's  in  parti- 
cular. It  is  the  joint  doing  of  many  men, 
and  perhaps  of  many  years.  But  where 
hymns  are  presented  in  a  literary  shape, 
and  as  the  productions  of  the  men  who 
wrote  them,  the  same  law  of  honesty  ap- 
plies as  in  the  case  of  all  other  literary 
work.  I  observe,  with  very  great  satis- 
faction, that  in  the  admirable  Book  of 
Praise  lately  published  by  Sir  Roundell 
Palmer,  that  eminent  lawyer  has  made  it 
his  rule  "  to  adhere  strictly  in  all  cases  in 
which  it  could  be  ascertained,  to  the 
genuine  uncorrupted  text  of  the  authors 
themselves."  And  Sir  Roundell  Palmer 
speaks  with  just  severity  of  the  censur- 
able, but  almost  universal  practice  of 
tampering  with  the  text. 

I  confess  that  till  I  examined  Mr.  Pat- 
more's  volume,  I  had  no  idea  to  what  an 
extent  this  literary  clipping  of  the  coin 
had  gone,  even  in  the  matter  of  poetry, 
for  clipping  and  altering  which  tnere  is 
no  pretext  of  reason.  It  appears  to  me  a 
duty,  in  the  interest  of  truth,  to  protest 
against  this  discreditable  cutting  and 
carving.  There  are  various  editors  of 
school-books,  and  other  collections  of 
poetry  for  the  young,  who  seem  incapable 
of  giving  the  shortest  poem  by  the 
greatest  poet,  without  improving  it  here 


and  there  with  their  red  brush.  No 
statue  is  presented  to  us  without  first 
having  its  nose  knocked  off.  And  of 
course  there  is  no  necessity  here  for 
squaring  the  poems  to  some  doctrinal 
standard.  It  is  a  pure  matter  of  the 
editor's  thinking  that  he  can  improve  the 
compositions  of  Campbell,  Wordsworth, 
Moore,  Goldsmith,  Southey,  Scott,  Byron, 
Macaulay,  or  Poe.  So  that  in  the  case  of 
every  one  of  these  manifold  alterations 
the  question  is  just  this  simple  one: 
Whether  Wordsworth  or  some  pushing 
teacher  of  elocution  is  the  best  judge  of 
what  Wordsworth  should  say;  whether 
we  are  to  hold  by  these  great  poets,  be- 
lieving that  they  most  carefully  consider- 
ed their  most  careful  pieces  ;  or  to  hold 
by  any  body  who  chooses  to  alter  them. 
There  is  something  intensely  irritating  in 
the  idea  of  Mr.  Smith,  with  his  pencil  in 
his  hand,  sitting  down  with  a  volume  of 
Wordsworth,  every  word  in  every  line  of 
which  was  carefully  considered  by  the 
great  poet,  and  stands  there  because  the 
great  poet  thought  it  the  right  word  ;  and 
jauntily  altering  a  word  here  and  there. 
The  vision  still  returns  to  me  of  the  sign- 
painter  touching  up  Raphael.  But  I 
have  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  Mr.  Smith 
or  Mr.  Brown  thinks  himself  quite  equal 
to  improving  Wordsworth.  The  self-suf- 
ficiency of  human  beings  is  wonderful. 
I  have  heard  of  a  man  who  thought  he 
could  improve  things  better  than  any 
thing  of  Wordsworth's.  Probably  you 
never  heard  of  the  youthful  Scotch  divine 
who  lived  in  days  when  stupid  bigotry 
forbade  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
the  pulpits  of  the  Scotch  Church.  That 
young  divine  went  to  preach  for  an  aged 
clergyman  who  was  somewhat  wiser  than 
his  generation ;  and  who  accordingly  told 
the  young  divine  in  the  vestry  before  ser- 
vice that  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  habitual- 
ly used  in  that  church.  "  Is  it  necessary," 
said  the  young  divine,  "  that  I  should  use 
the  Lord's  Prayer  ?"  "  Not  at  all,"  re- 
plied the  aged  clergyman,  "if  you  can  use 
any  thing  better."  But  the  young  divine 
was  true  to  his  party ;  and  he  used  certain 
petitions  of  his  own,  which  he  esteemed  as 
improvements  on  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

You  may  be  quite  sure  that  in  the  com- 
positions of  any  careful  writer  you  could 
not  alter  many  words  without  injury  to 
the  writer's  style.  You  could  make  few 
alterations  which  the  writer  would  ap- 
prove.   In  a  careful  style,  rely  on  it  there 
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was  some  appreciable  reason  present  to 
the  author's  mind  for  the  employment  of 
almost  every  word  ;  and  for  each  word's 
coming  in  just  where  it  does.     This  is 
true  even  of  prose.     And  I  should  fancy 
that  few  men  would  long  continue  to  write 
for  any  periodical  the  editor  of  which  was 
wont  to  cut  and  carve  upon  their  articles. 
You  remember  how  bitterly  Southey  used 
to  complain  of  the  way  in  which  Lock- 
hart  altered  his.     But  all  this  holds  good 
with  infinitely  greater  force  in  the  case  of 
poetry;   especially   in   the   case   of  such 
short  gems  as  many  of  those  in  Mr.  Pat- 
more's  volume.     The  prose  writer,  how- 
ever accurate,  covers  his  pages  a  day; 
each  sentence  is  carefully  weighed;  but 
weighed  rapidly.     But  the  poet  has  lin- 
gered long  over  every  word  in  his  hap- 
piest verse.     How  carefully  each  phrase 
has  been  considered ;  how  each  phrase  is 
fitted  to  all  the  rest !     I  declare  it  seems 
to  me  there  is  something  sacred  in  the 
best  stanzas  of  a  great  poet.    It  is  profa- 
nation to  alter  a  word.     And  you  know, 
how,  to  the  sensitively  strong  mind  and 
car  of  the  author  a  single   wrong  note 
makes  discord  of  the  whole ;  the  altera- 
tion of  a  word  here  and  there  may  turn 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.     And  such 
alterations  may  be  made  in  all  good  faith 
by  people  whose  discernment  is  not  sharp- 
ened to  this  particular  use.     There  was 
a  pretty  song,  popular  some  years  ago, 
which  was  called  W7tat  are  tlie  wild  waves 
saying?     The   writer  had  many   times 
heard  that  song ;  but  he  hardly  recognized 
its  name  when  he  heard  it  once  asked  for 
by  the  title  of  lYhat  are  the  mad  waves 
soaring  ?    Let  us  have  the  poet's  work  as 
he  left  it.   You  do  not  know  how  painfully 
the  least  verbal  alteration  may  jar  upon  a 
sensitive  ear.     I  hold  that  so  sacred  is 
the  genuine  text  of  a  great  poet,  that  even 
to  the  punctuation,  and  the  capital  letters, 
however   eccentric    their  use  may  be,  it 
should  be  esteemed  as  sacrilege  to  touch 
it.     Let  me  say  here  that  no  man  who 
does  not  know  the  effect  upon  poetry  of 
little  typographical  features  is  fit  to  edit 
any  poet.     It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Co- 
ventry Patmore  fails  here.     It  is  plain 
that  he  does  not  perceive,  with  the  sensi- 
tiveness proper  to  the  editor  of  another 
man's  poetry,  what  an  effect  upon  the  ex- 
pression of  a  stanza  or  a  line  is  produced 
by  typographical  details.  Mr.  Patmore  not 
unfrequently  alters  the  punctuation  which 
the   authors  (we  may  suppose)   adopted 


after  consideration  ;  and  which  has  grown, 
to  every  true  reader  of  poetry,  as  much 
a  part  of  the  stanza  as  its  words  are. 
Every  one  knows  how  much  importance 
Wordsworth  attached  to  the  use  of  capi- 
tal letters.  Now,  in  the  poem  entitled 
Fidelity,  (Children**  Garland,  p.  248,) 
Mr.  Patmore  has  at  nine  differentplaces 
substituted  a  small  letter  for  Words- 
worth's capital;  considerably  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  expression  of  the  piece ; 
and  at  any  rate,  to  the  clipping  of  the 
coin  Wordsworth  left  us.  In  the  last 
verse  of  Poe's  grand  poem,  The  JRaven, 
Mr.  Patmore  has,  in  six  lines,  made  Jive 
alterations ;  one  quite  uncalled  for ;  four 
for  the  worse.  Poe  wrote  demon ;  Mr. 
Patmore  chooses  to  make  it  daemon.  Poe 
wrote  "  the  shadow  that  lies  floating  on 
the  floor ;"  Mr.  Patmore  substitutes  is  for 
lies,  to  the  detriment  of  the  sense.  And 
Poe  ends  the  stanza  thus : 

"  And  my  soul  from  out  that  shadow  that  lies 
floating  on  the  floor 
Shall  be  lifted — nevermore ! 

It  is  extraordinary  how  many  varia- 
tions for  the  worse  Mr.  Patmore  intro- 
duces into  the  last  line.     He  makes  it 

"  Shall  be  lifted  *  Nevermore.1 " 

First.  The  dash  before  the  nevermore 
is  omitted :  a  loss. 

Second.  The  Nevermore  is  made  to  be- 
gin with  a  capital:  which  though  very 
right  in  preceding  stanzas,  is  here  ab- 
surd. 

Third.  The  Nevermore  is  marked  as  a 
quotation  ;  which  it  is  not.  It  is  one  in 
the  preceding  stanzas,  and  is  properly 
marked  as  one  ;  but  here  the  mark  of  quo- 
tation is  wromj. 

Fourth.  Poe  puts,  most  fitly,  a  mark  of 
exclamation  after  the  nevermore!  If  ever 
there  was  a  stanza  which  should  end  with 
that  point,  it  is  here.  But  Mr.  Patmore, 
for  no  earthly  reason,  leaves  it  out 

Xow,  some  folk  may  say  these  are 
small  matters.  I  beg  to  say  that  they  are 
not  small  matters  to  any  accurate  reader; 
and  above  all,  to  any  reader  with  an  eye 
for  the  expression  of  poetry.  And  no  man 
who  has  not  an  eye  for  these  minute 
points,  and  who  does  not  feel  their  force, 
is  tit  for  an  editor  of  poetry.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  no  mortal,  with  an  eye  for  such 
niceties,  will  deny,  that  each  of  Mr.  Pat- 
more's  four  alterations  of  one  line  of 
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Toe,  is  an  alteration  for  the  worse.  I 
have  taken  as  the  proper  representation  of 
Poe,  the  best  American  edition  of  his 
whole  works,  in  four  volumes.  But  if 
you  look  at  the  beautiful  little  edition  of 
his  poems,  edited  by  Mr.  Hannay,  you 
will  find  that  the  accurate  scholar  has 
given  that  stanza  exactly  as  the  American 
edition  gives  it ;  and  of  course,  exactly 
right.  If  Mr.  Patmore  does  not  under- 
stand how  indescribably  irritating  these 
little  cuttings  and  carvings  are  to  a  care- 
ful reader  or  writer,  he  is  not  the  man  to 
edit  the  Children's  Garland,  or  any 
other  collection  of  poetry.  Every  one 
can  imagine  the  indignation  with  which 
Wordsworth  the  scrupulous,  and  Poe  the 
minutely  accurate,  would  have  learned 
that  their  best  poems  were,  either  through 
carelessness,  or  with  the  design  of  making 
them  better,  altered  by  Mr.  Patmore, 
even  in  the  matter  of  capital  letters  and 
[mints  ;  and  that  finally  the  result  was  to 
be  exhibited  to  the  world,  not  as  Raphael 
touched  up  by  Smith  the  sign-painter,  but 
as  Raphael  pure  and  genuine. 

And  while  thus  fault-finding  at  any 
rate,  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  though  ac- 
quitting Mr.  Patmore  of  any  vain-glorious 
purpose  of  improving  those  Ileal  Poet* 
from  whom  he  has  selected  his  Garland, 
I  can  not  acquit  him  of  culpable  careless- 
ness hi  a  good  many  instances.  Though 
he  may  not  have  smeared  the  great  mas- 
tor's  picture  with  red  paint,  he  bas  not 
been    sufficiently  careful   to  present  the 

! picture  to  us  unsmeared  by  any  body  else. 
Except  in  those  "  very  few  instances"  in 
which  he  bas  changed  a  word  or  phrase 
"  unfit  for  children's  reading,"  we  nave  a 
right  to  expect  an  accurate  version  of  the 
text.  But  it  is  quite  easy  to  point  out 
instances  in  which  Mr.  Patmore  s  reading 
could  not  have  been  derived  from  any 
edition  of  the  poet,  however  bad ;  nor  can 
any  one  say  that  Mr.  Patmorc's  reading  is 
an  improvement  upon  the  textus  receptus. 
The  third  and  fourth  lines  of  Macaulay's 
poem,  The  Armada,  runs  as  follows : 

"  When  that  great  fleet  invincible  against  ber 

The  richest  spoils  of  Mexico,  the  stoutest 
hearts  of  Spain." 

Mr.  Patmore  makes  two  alterations  in 
these  lines.  For  that  great  fleet  he  reads 
the  great  fleet,  to  the  detriment  alike  of 
rhythm  and  meaning.  And  for  the  richest 
spoils  of  Mexico,  he  reads  the  richest 
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stores.  It  is  extremely  plain  that  spoils 
is  a  much  better  word  than  stores.  It  was 
not  the  stores  of  Mexico ;  that  is,  the 
I  wealth  stored  up  in  Mexico,  that  the  Ar- 
|  mada  bore.  It  was  the  spoils  of  Mexico ; 
'  that  is,  the  wealth  which  the  Spaniards  had 
taken  away  from  Mexico,  that  the  Armada 
bore.  It  is  possible  that  the  Spaniards 
may  have  taken  away  all  the  wealth  of 
Mexico ;  in  which  case  the  spoils  and  the 
stores  would  coincide  in  fact.  But  they 
would  still  be  totally  different  in  concep- 
tion ;  and  so  exact  a  writer  as  Macaulay 
would  never  confound  the  two  things. 

Next,  let  us  turn  to  Campbell's  touch- 
ing verses  entitled  The  Parrot.  Camp- 
bell pat  at  the  top  of  his  verses  the  words, 
The  Parrot :  a  Domestic  Anecdote.  Mr. 
Patmore  puts  the  words,  T/ie  Parrot:  a 
true  Story.  The  poem  tells  us,  very  sim- 
ply aud  beautifully,  how  a  certain  parrot, 
which  in  its  early  days  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  hear  the  Spanish  language  spok- 
en, was  brought  to  the  island  of  Mull ; 
where,  we  may  well  suppose,  it  heard  no 
Spanish.  It  lived  in  Mull  for  many  years 
till  its  green  and  gold  changed  to  gray  ; 
till  it  grew  blind  and  apparently  dumb. 
But  let  the  story  be  told  in  the  poet's 
words : 

"  At  tost,  when  blind  and  seeming  dumb, 

lie  scolded,  laughed,  and  spoke  no  more, 
A  Spanish  stranger  chanced  to  coma 

To  Multo's  shore; 
He  hailed  the  bird  In  Spanish  speech, 

The  bird  in  Spanish  speech  replied. 
Flapped  round  his  cage  with  joyous  screech, 

Dropped  down,  and  died." 

In  glancing  over  Mr.  Patmore's  reading 
of  this  little  piece,  I  am  annoyed  by  ob- 
serving several  alterations  in  Campbell's 
punctuation;  every  alteration  manifestly 
for  the  worse.  But  there  is  a  more 
serious  tampering  with  the  text.  The 
moral  of  the  poem,  of  course,  is  that  par- 
rots have  hearts  and  memories  as  well  as 
we.  And  the  poem  sets  out  by  stating 
that  great  principle.    The  first  verse  is : 

"  The  deep  affections  of  the  breast, 

Tl,.,t    HaB««i    *^    linn.*   tk!^^n    £_. 


Mr.  Patmore  has  the  bad  taste,  not  to  say 
more,  to  leave  that  verse  out.  I  can  not 
see  any  good  reason  why.  The  principle 
it  states  is  one  which  a  word  or  two 
would   render  quite  intelligible  to  any 
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child.  Indeed,  to  any  child  who  could 
not  take  in  that  principle,  the  entire  story 
would  be  quite  unintelligible.  And  I  can 
not  recognize  Mr.  Patmorc's  treatment  of 
this  poein  as  other  than  an  unjustifiable 
tampering  with  the  coin  of  the  realm. 

There  is  another  poem  of  Campbell's 
which  fares  as  badly.  Campbell  calls  it 
Napoleon  and  the  British  Sailor.  Mr. 
Patmore  in  his  seal  for  cutting  and  carv- 
ing,  calls  it  Napoleon  and  the  Sailor ;  a 
tnte  Story.  This  poem,  like  the  last,  sets 
out  with  a  principle  or  sentiment;  and 
then  goes  on  with  the  facts.  Mr.  Pat- 
more  takes  it  upon  himself  to  leave  out 
that  first  verse ;  and  then  to  daub  the 
second  verse  in  order  to  make  it  intelligi- 
ble in  the  absence  of  the  first.  I  hold 
this  to  be  utterly  unpardonable.  It  is 
emphatically  Raphael  improved  by  the 
sign-painter.  And  the  pretext  of  any 
thing  "  unfit  for  children  s  reading"  will 
not  hold  here.  Any  child  that  could  un- 
derstand the  story  would  understand  this 
first  verse : 

"  I  love  contemplating — apart 

From  all  his  homicidal  glory, 
The  traits  that  soften  to  our  heart 
Napoleon's  story  I" 

Then  Campbell's  second  verse  runs  thus: 

"  'Twas  while  his  banners  at  Boulogne 
Armed  in  our  island  every  freeman, 
His  navy  chanced  to  capture  one 

Poor  British  seaman." 

Thus  simply  and  naturally  does  the 
story  which  follows  rise  out  of  the  senti- 
ment which  the  poet  has  expressed.  But 
as  Mr.  Patmore  has  cut  out  the  sentiment, 
he'  finds  it  necessary  to  tamper  with  the 
second  verse,  and  accordingly  he  starts  in 
this  abrupt,  awkward,  and  ugly  fashion  ; 
which  no  true  reader  of  Campbell  will  be- 
hold without  much  indignation,  and  which 
would  have  roused  the  sensitive  poet  him- 
self to  still  greater  wrath : 


"  Nnpo! eon's  banners  at  Boulogne 
Armed  in  our  island  every  *— ■ 
His  navy  chanced, 


And  so  on.  Here,  you  see,  in  the  verse 
as  improved  by  Mr.  Patmore,  we  have 
two  distinct  propositions,  separated  by  a 
comma.  Mr.  Patmore  not  merely  has  no 
eye  for  punctuation,  but  is  plainly  igno- 
rant of  its  first  principles.  It  any  school- 
boy, after  having  had  the  use  of  the  colon 
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and  semicolon  explained  to  him,  were  to 
use  a  comma  in  such  fashion  in  an  English 
theme,  he  would  richly  deserve  a  black 
mark  for  stupidity  ;  and  he  would  doubt- 
less receive  one.  But  apart  from  this 
lesser  matter,  which  will  not  seem  small 
to  any  one  with  a  sense  of  grammatical 
accuracy,  I  ask  whether  it  be  not  too  bad 
that  Campbell's  natural  and  beautiful 
verse  should  be  adulterated  into  this  irri- 
tating caricature  of  it? 

Let  us  next  test  Mr.  Patmorc's  accuracy 
in  exhibiting  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Every 
body  knows  Lady  Heron* »  Song,  which 
Sir  Walter  himself  called  Lochinvar  /  but 
which  Mr.  Patmore,  eager  for  change, 
calls  Young  Lochinvar.  Sir  Walter's 
first  two  lines  arc  these : 

"  0,  young  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west. 
Through  all  the  wide  Border  his  steed  wu 
the  best" 

Mr.  Patmore  can  not  render  these  sim- 
ple lines  accurately.  He  begins  West 
with  a  capital  letter ;  which,  right  or 
wrong,  Sir  Walter  did  not.  Then  he 
puts  a  point  of  exclamation  after  West, 
where  Sir  Walter  has  a  comma.  Sir  Wal- 
ter tells  us  that  Lochinvar's  steed  wu  the 
best;  Mr.  Patmore  improves  the  state- 
ment into  his  steed  is  the  best.  The  very 
pittincss  of  these  changes  makes  them  the 
more  irritating.  Granting  that  Mr.  Pat- 
morc's reading  is  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  the  original,  why  not  leave  us  the 
poem  as  the  great  man  gave  it  us  ? 
Through  all  that  well-known  song,  one  is 
worried  by  Mr.  Patmore's  wretched  little 
smears  of  red  paint.  The  punctuation 
throughout  is  no  longer  matter  for  an  im- 
position ;  it  is  matter  for  a  flogging.  Sir 
Walter  says, 

"So  loldbj  he  entered  the  Netherby  Hall;" 

Mr.  Patmore  with  his  brush  makes  it  « 
bravely.  And,  eager  for  change  at  any 
price,  Mr.  Patmore  gives  us  a  new  spell- 
ing of  the  name  of  the  river  Eak.  Sir 
Walter,  like  everv  body  else,  spells  that 
word  Eak.  Mr.  Patmore  is  not  content 
with  this,  but  devetopes  the  word  into 
Eske.  Sir  Walter  describes  a  certain  lo- 
cality as  Cannobie  Lee;  Mr.  Patmore  im- 
proves the  name  into  Cannobie  ul 
And  finally,  the  song  ending  with  a  ques- 
tion, Sir  Walter  ends  it  with  a  point  of 
interrogation.    But  Mr.  Patmore,  imps- 
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tient  of  the  restraints  of  grammar,  con- 
cludes with  a  point  of  exclamati  n. 

All  this  is  really  too  bad.  Byron  fares 
no  better  ;  and  Mr.  Patmore's  alterations 
are  of  the  same  irritating  and  contemptible 
kind-     Byron  wrote 

"  And  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostril  all 
wide, 
Bat  through  it  there  rolPd  not  the  breath  of 
his  pride ;" 

Mr.  Patmore  can  not  leave  this  alone. 
In  the  first  line  he  reads  nostrils  for  nos- 
tril y  in  the  second,  them  for  it.  Now, 
not  only  are  Byron's  words  the  best,  just 
because  Byron  chose  them,  but  Byron's 
description  is  strikingly  true  to  fact. 
Every  one  who  has  seen  a  horse  fallen,  or 
a  horse  dead,  knows  how  remarkably  flat 
the  creature  lies  upon  the  ground.  It  is 
startling  to  find  the  sixteen  hands  of 
hight,  when  the  animal  was  upon  his  legs, 
turned  to  something  that  hardly  surpasses 
your  knee  when  the  creature  is  lying  upon 
his  side.  And  the  head  of  a  dead  horse, 
lying  upon  the  ground,  would  show  one 
nostril  and  not  two.  You  would  see  only 
the  upper  one,  and  remark  that  the  warm 
breath  of  the  creature  was  no  longer 
rolling  through  that.  These  little  mat- 
ters make  just  the  difference  between  be- 
ing accurate  and  being  inaccurate ;  be- 
tween being  right  and  being  wrong. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  from  a 
desire  to  improve  Mr.  Keble's  name,  that 
Mr.  Patmore,  in  his  Index  of  Writers^  al- 
ters it  to  Ketble.  I  object  likewise  to 
Mr.  Patmore's  improving  Barnfield's  cou- 
plet 

"  She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn, 
Leaned  her  breast  up  till  a  thorn :" 

by  substituting  against  for  up  till.  The 
very  stupidest  child  would  know,  after  one 
telling,  the  meaning  of  up  till;  and  Mr. 
Patmore's  alteration  is  a  destruction  of  the 
antique  flavor  of  the  piece. 

The  thoughtful  Teader,  who  has  had 
some  experience  of  life,  must  have  arrived 
at  this  conviction ;  that  if  two  or  three 
slices  of  a  leg  of  mutton  are  extremely 
bad,  all  the  rest  of  the  leg  is  probably  bad 
too.  I  have  not  examined  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Patmore's  volume ;  but  I  am  obliged 
to  conclude,  from  the  absence  of  minute 
accuracy  in  the  pieces  which  I  have  ex- 
amined, that  the  entire  volume  is  deficient 
in  minute  accuracy.  Now,  in  a  book 
like  this,  accuracy  is  the  first  thing.    If 


any  scholar  were  to  take  up  a  play  of 
^Eschylus  or  Aristophanes,  and  find  it  as 
carelessly  edited  as  several  of  the  poems 
which  we  have  considered,  I  think  the 
scholar  would  be  disposed  to  throw  that 
play  into  the  fire.  And  I  can  not  for  my 
life  see  why  perfect  accuracy  should  be  less 
sought  after  by  an  editor  of  English  poems 
than  by  an  editor  of  Greek  plays. 

But  on  the  general  question  of  cutting 
and  carving  I  would  almost  go  so  far  as 
to  say,  that  after  a  poem  has  been  current 
for  years,  and  has  found  a  place  in  many 
memories,  not  even  its  author  has  a  right 
to  alter  it.  Nothing,  at  least,  but  an  im- 
provement the  most  extraordinary  can 
justify  such  a  breaking  in  upon  a  host  of 
old  associations.  It  is  a  mortifying  thing 
when  a  man  looks,  in  later  life,  into  the 
volume  of  his  favorite  author,  to  find  that 
the  things  he  best  remembers  are  no  lon- 
ger there.  Even  manifest  improvement 
can  not  reconcile  us  to  the  change.  When 
the  present  writer  was  a  youth  at  college, 
he  cherished  an  enthusiastic  admiration  for 
John  Foster's  Essays.  Let  it  be  said,  his 
admiration  is  hardly  less  now.  I  read  and 
re-read  them  in  a  large  octavo  volume; 
one  of  the  earlier  editions,  which  had  not 
received  the  author's  latest  corrections. 
Yet  I  valued  every  phrase ;  and  I  well  re- 
member how  aggrieved  I  felt  when  I  got 
an  edition  with  Foster's  final  emendations, 
and  found  that  Foster  had  cut  out,  and 
toned  down,  and  varied,  just  the  things  of 
which  my  memory  kept  the  firmest  hold. 
One  feels  as  though  one  had  a  vested  in- 
terest in  what  had  been  so  prized  and  lin- 
gered over.  You  know  how  Wordsworth 
and  Moore  kept  touching  op  their  verses ; 
generally  for  the  worse.  I  do  not  think 
the  last  edition,  which  Wordsworth  him- 
self corrected,  is  the  best  edition  of  his 
poetry.  In  that  poem  of  his  which  has 
already  been  named,  concerning  the  faith- 
ful dog  on  Helvellyn,  he  made,  late  in 
life,  various  little  changes ;  which  not  be- 
ing decidedly  for  the  better,  must  be  held 
as  for  the  worse.  For  any  change  from 
the  dear  old  way  is  for  the  worse,  unless 
it  be  very  markedly  for  the  better.  And 
surely,  after  describing  the  finding  of  the 
poor  tourist's  body,  the  old  way,  which 
was  this : 

"  Sad  sight  1  the  shepherd,  with  a  sigh, 
Looks  round,  to  learn  the  history  ;" 

is  quite  as  good  as  the  new  way,  which  is 
this: 
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"  The  appalled  Discoverer  with  a  sigh, 
Looks  round,  to  learn  the  history." 

No  rule,  indeed,  can  be  laid  down  here. 
No  great  poet  cuts  and  carves  upon  his 
own  productions  so  much  as  Mr.  Tenny- 
son.    You  remember  how 

"  Revered  Victoria,  you  that  hold—" 

lias  changed  into 

"  Revered,  beloved,  oh  you  that  hold." 

You  remember  how  in  the  storv  of  the 
schoolboys  who  stole  a  litter  of  pigs,  the 
passage, 

"  "We  paid  in  person,  scored  upon  that  part 
Which  cherubs  want." 

has  now  dropped  all  reference  to  the 
scoring.  Ana  Jjocksley  Hall  bristles  ] 
with  verbal  alterations,  which  every  care- 
ful  reader  of  Tennyson  knows.  One  ; 
bows,  of  course,  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Tennyson  ;  and  does  not  venture  to  set 
up  one's  own  taste  as  against  his.  Yet, 
let  me  confess  it,  I  miss  and  I  regret  some 
of  the  old  things.  Doubtless  there  are 
passages  which  at  the  first  were  open  to 
hostile  criticism,  and  which  met  it ;  which 
now  have  been  raised  above  all  cavil. 
There  is  that  passage  in  the  Dream  of 
Fair  Women,  which  describes  the  death 
of  Iphigenia.  She  tells  of  it  herself. 
Here  is  the  verse  as  it  stands  even  in  the 
seventh  edition : 

44  The  tall  masts  quivered  as  they  lay  afloat, 
The  temples  and  the  people  and  the  shore ; 
One  drew  a  sharp  Knife  through  my  tender 
throat 
Slowly — and  nothing  more." 

Every  one  feels  how  unpleasant  is  the 
picture  conveyed  by  the  last  two  lines.   It ! 
passes   the    limits    of   tragedy,   and  ap- 
proaches the  physically  revolting.     It  is, 
likewise,  suggestive  rather  of  the  killing  \ 
of  a  sheep  or  pig,  than  of  the  solemn  sa- ! 
orifice  of  a   human  being.     I  confess,  I  ! 
incomparably    prefer     the    simplicity    of 
the  inspired  statement:  "And  Abraham 
stretched  forth  his  hand,   and   took  the 
knife  to  slay  his  son."'     We  don't  want 
any  details  as  to  how  the  knife  was  to  be 
used ;  or  as  to  the  precise  point  at  which 
it  was  to  let  out  life.     It  would  jar,  were 
were   we  to   read,  "Abraham    stretched 
forth  his  hand,  and  was  just  going  to  cut 


Isaac's  throat."  Now  Mr.  Tennyson  is 
worse  than  that ;  for  he  gives  us\  doubt- 
less with  painful  accuracy,  the  account  of 
the  actual  cutting  of  the  throat.  Then, 
beside  this,  Mr.  Tennyson's  verse,  as  it 
used  to  stand,  was  susceptible  of  a  wrong 
interpretation.  I  do  not  mean  that  any 
candid  reader  would  be  likely  to  mistake 
the  poet's  sense ;  but  I  mean  that  an  ill- 
set  critic  would  have  occasion  for  misre- 
presenting it.  You  may  remember  that  a 
severe  critic  did  misrepresent  it.  In  an 
ancient  Review,  you  may  see  the  verse 
printed  as  I  have  given  it  above ;  and 
then  the  critic  goes  on  to  say  something 
like  this :  "  What  an  unreasonable  person 
Iphigenia  must  have  been !  *  He  cut  my 
throat ;  nothing  more ;'  what  more  could 
the  woman  possibly  want  ?"  Of  course,  we 
know  what  the  poet  meant ;  but,  in  strict- 
ness, what  he  meant  he  did  not  say.  But 
look  to  the  latest  edition  of  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's poems ;  and  you  will  be  content. 
Here  is  the  verse  now.  You  will  see  that 
it  has  been  most  severely  cut  and  carved  ; 
but  to  a  most  admirable  result : 

"  The  high  masts  trembled  as  they  lay  afloat ; 
The  towers,  the  temples  wavered,  and  the 
shore; 
The  bright  death  quivered  at  the  victim's 
throat, 
Touched,  and  I  knew  no  more." 

I  should  fancy,  my  friend,  that  you 
have  nothing  to  say  against  such  tamper- 
ing with  the  coin.  This  is  as  thougn  a 
piece  of  baser  metal  were  touched  with 
the  philosopher's  stone,  and  turned  to 
gold.  And  there  have  been  cases  in  which 
a  very  felicitous  change  has  been  made  by 
one  man  upon  the  wilting  of  another.  A 
single  touch  has  sometimes  done  it.  I 
wonder  whether  Mr.  Palgrave  was  aware 
that  in  giving  in  his  book  those  well- 
known  verses  To  Alt/tea  from  Prison^ 
which  he  rather  absurdly  describes  as  by 
Colonel  Lovelace,  (why  does  he  not  tell 
us  that  his  extracts  from  a  greater  poet 
are  by  William  Shakspeare,  Esquire?), 
there  is  one  verse  which  he  has  not  given 
as  Lovelace  wrote  it, 

u  When  1  lie  tanqled  in  her  hair 
And  fettered  to  her  eye, 
The  birds,  that  wanton  in  the  air, 
Know  no  such  liberty." 

Lovelace  wrote  "  the  gods  that  wanton  in 
the  air;"  and  birds  was  substituted  by 
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Bishop  Percy.  It  is  a  simple  and  obvious 
substitution  ;  and  the  change  is  so  greatly 
and  so  unquestionably  for  the  better,  that 
it  may  well  be  accepted ;  as  indeed  it  has 
universally  been. 

The  mention  of  a  happy  substitution 
naturally  suggests  the  most  unhappy  sub- 
stitution on  record.  You  may  remember 
how  the  great  scholar,  Bentley,  puffed  up 
by  his  success  in  making  emendations  on 
Horace  and  Terence,  unluckily  took  it 
upon  himself  to  edit  Milton.  And  here 
indeed,  we  have,  with  a  vengeance,  Ra- 
phael improved  by  the  painter  of  wag- 
ons.   Milton  wrote,  as  every  body  knows  : 

"  No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible :" 

but  Bentley,  eager  to  improve  the  line, 
turns  it  to 

"  No  light,  but  rather  a  transpicuous  gloom" 

There  is  another  passage  in  which  the 
contrast  between  the  master  and  the  wag- 
on painter  is  hardly  less  marked.  Where 
Milton  wrote, 

"  Our  torments  also  may  in  length  of  time 
Become  our  elements :" 

Bentley,  as  an  improvement,  substituted 
the  following  remarkable  passage : 

"  Then,  as  Hwas  well  observed,  our  torments 
may, 
Become  our  elements." 

It  is  to  be  admitted  that  the  stupidity  of 
Bentley's  reading,  is  even  surpassed  by 
its  impudence.  Of  course,  the  principle 
taken  for  granted  at  the  beginning  of 
such  a  work  is,  that  Bentley's  taste  and 
judgment  were  better  than  Milton's.  For, 
you  observe,  there  was  no  pretext  here 
of  restoring  a  more  accurate  reading,  lost 
through  time;  there  was  no  pretext  of 
giving  more  exactly  what  Milton  wrote. 
There  was  no  question  as  to  Milton's  pre- 
cise words  ;  but  Bentley  thought  to  make 
them  better.  And  there  is  something 
insufferable  in  the  picture  of  the  self-satis- 
fied old  Don,  sitting  down  in  his  easy- 
chair  with  Paradise  Lost  ;  and,  pencil  in 
hand,  proceeding  to  improve  it.  Doubt- 
less he  was  a  very  great  classical  scholar ; 
but  unless  his  wits  had  mainly  forsaken 
him  when  he  set  himself  to  edit  Milton,  it 
is  very  plain  that  he  never  could  have 
been  more  than  an  acute  verbal  critic. 


Thinking  of  Bentley's  Milton,  one  ima- 
gines the  Apollo  Belvedere  put  in  a  hair- 
dresser's window,  with  a  magnificent 
wig ;  and  dressed  in  a  suit  of  clothes  of 
the  very  latest  fashion.  I  think  likewise 
of  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Mr.  N.  P.Wil- 
lis, the  American  author.  When  he  was 
at  college  in  his  youth,  the  head  of  his  col- 
lege kept  a  white  horse,  which  he  was  ac- 
customed to  drive  in  a  vehicle  of  some 
kind  or  other.  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  and  his 
companions  surreptitiously  obtained  tem- 
porary possession  of  the  horse  ;  and  paint- 
ed it  crimson,  with  a  blue  mane  and  tail. 
I  confess  that  I  like  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  bet- 
ter for  that  deed,  than  for  any  thing  else 
I  ever  heard  of  his  doing;  and  I  may 
mention,  for  the  satisfaction  of  my  young- 
er readers,  that  the  colors  used  in  paiutiug 
the  horse  were  of  such  a  nature,  that  they 
adhered  to  the  animal  for  a  lengthened 
period,  notwithstanding  all  endeavors  to 
remove  them.  Now  Dr.  Bentley,  in  edit- 
ing Milton,  did  as  it  were  paint  the  white 
horse  crimson  and  blue ;  and  then  exhibit 
it  to  the  world,  saying :  "  That  is  Smith's 
fine  horse !"  Nor  should  it  be  accepted 
as  any  apology  for  like  conduct  on  the 
part  of  any  editor,  that  the  editor  in  good 
faith  has  such  a  liking  for  these  colors,  that 
he  thinks  a  horse  looks  best  when  it  looks 
blue  and  crimson.  And  though  the  change 
made  by  an  editor  be  not  of  such  a  compre- 
hensive nature  as  the  painting  of  an  entire 
horse  anew,  but  rather  consist  of  a  multi- 
tude of  little  touches  here  and  there ;  as 
points  changed,  capitals  left  out,  and 
whiches  for  thats ;  still  the  result  is  very 
irritating.  You  know  that  a  very  small 
infusion  of  a  foreign  substance  can  vitiate 
a  thing.  Two  drops  of  prussic  acid  in  a 
cup  of*  water ;  two  smears  of  red  paint 
across  the  Raphael ;  affect  the  whole.  I 
know  hardly  any  offense,  short  of  great 
crime,  which  seems  to  me  deserving  of  so 
severe  punishment,  as  this  of  clipping  the 
coin  of  the  realm  of  literature. 

There  is  something,  too,  which  irritates 
one,  in  the  self-sufficient  attitude  which  is 
naturally  assumed  by  a  man  who  is  cutting 
and  carving  the  composition  of  another. 
It  is  an  evil  which  attends  all  reviewing, 
and  which  a  modest  and  conscientious  re- 
viewer must  feel  keenly,  that  in  reviewing 
another  man's  book,  you  seem  to  assume 
a  certain  superiority  to  him.  For  in 
every  case  in  which  you  find  fault  with 
him,  you  are  aware  that  the  question 
comes  just  to  this  ;  whether  your  opinion 
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or  his  is  worth  most.  To  which  may  be 
added  the  further  question ;  whether  you 
or  he  have  devoted  most  time  and  thought 
to  forming  a  just  opinion  on  this  particular 
point.  But  when  a  man  sits  down  not 
merely  to  point  out  an  author's  faults,  but 
to  correct  them,  the  assumption  of  supe- 
riority is  more  marked  still.  And  every 
body  knows  that  the  writings  of  great 
geniuses  have  been  unsparingly  cut  and 
carved  by  very  inferior  men.  Von  know 
how  Byron  sent  Tlte  Siege  of  Corinth  to 
Mr.  Gifford,  giving  him  full  power  to  alter 
it  to  any  extent  he  pleased.  And  you 
know  how  Mr.  Clifford  did  alter  it;  by 
cutting  out  all  the  good  passages  and 
leaving  all  the  bad.  The.  present  writer 
has  Been  a  man  in  the  very  act  of  cutting 
and  carving.  Once  upon  a  time,  I  entered 
a  steamer  which  was  wont  to  ply  upon 
the  waters  of  a  certain  noble  river,  that 
winds  between  Highland  hills.  And  en- 
tering that  bark,  I  l>eheld  a  certain 
friend,  seated  on  the  quarter  deck,  with  a 
little  volume  in  his  hand.  I  never  saw  a 
man  look  more  entirely  satisfied  with  him- 
self than  did  my  friend,  as  he  turned  over 
the  leaves  of  the  little  volume  in  a  hasty, 
skipping  fashion,  anil  jauntily  scribbled 
here  and  there  with  a  pencil.  I  beheld 
him  in  silence  for  a  lime,  and  then  asked 
what  on  earth  he  was  doing.  "  Oh !"  said 
he,  "  I  am  a  member  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Great  Council  to  prepare 
a  new  book  of  hymns  to  be  sung  through- 
out the  churches  of  this  country.  And 
this  little  volume  is  a  proof  copy  of  the 
hymns  suggested  ;  and  a  copy  of  it  is  sent 
to  each  member  of  the  committee  to  re- 
ceive his  emandatinns.  And  as  you  see, 
lam  beguiling  my  time  in  sailing  down 
the  river,  by  improving  these  hymns."  In 
this  easy  manner  did  my  friend  scribble 
whatever  alterations  might  casually  sug- 
gest themselves,  upon  the  best  composi- 
tions of  the  best  hymn  writers.  Slowly 
and  laboriously  had  the  authors  written 
those  hymns,  carefully  weighing  each 
word;  and  weighing  each  word  perhaps 
for  a  very  long  time.  But  in  the  pauses 
of  conversation,  with  no  serious  thought 
whatsoever,  but  willing  to  testify  how 
much  better  he  knew  what  a  hymn  should 
be  than  the  best  authors  of  that  kind  of 
literature,  did  my  friend  sot  down  his 
random  thoughts.  Give  me  that  volume, 
said  I,  with  no  small  indignation.  He 
gave  it  to  me, and  I  proceeded  to  examine 
his  improvements.      And  I  can  honestly 
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say  that  not  merely  was  every  alteration 
for  the  worse,  but  that  many  of  the  al- 
terations testified  my  friend's  utter  ignor- 
ance of  the  very  first  principles  of  metrical 
composition ;  and  that  all  of  thcin  testified 
the  extreme  narrowness  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  that  species  of  literature.  Some 
of  the  verses,  as  altered  by  him,  were  as- 
tounding specimens  of  rhythm.  The  only 
thing  I  ever  saw  which  equalled  them  was 
a  stanza  by  a  local  poet,  very  zealous  for 
the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day.  Her© 
is  the  stanza : 

"  Ye  thnt  keep  horses,  read  psalm  50 : 
To  win  money  on  the  Sabboih  dnv,  see 
th«t  ye  never  be  so  thrifty  1" 

In  Scotland,  we  have  a  psalter  and  a 
hymnal  imposed  by  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity ;  so  that  in  all  parish  churches  there  is 
entire  uniformity  in  the  words  of  praise. 
But  it  worries  one  to  enter  a  church  in 
England,  and  to  find,  as  one  finds  so  often, 
that  the  incumbent  has  published  a  hymnal 
the  sale  of  which  he  insures  by  using  it  in 
his  church ;  and  all  the  hymns  in  which 
arc  cut  and  carved  to  suit  his  peculiar 
doctriual  and  usthetical  views.  The  exe- 
crable taste  and  the  remarkable  ignorance 
evinced  in  some  of  these  compilations,  have 
on  myself,  I  confess,  the  very  reverse  of  a 
devotional  effect.  And  the  inexpressible 
badness  of  certain  of  the  hymns  I  have 
seen  in  such  volumes,  leads  me  to  the  be- 
lief that  they  must  be  the  original  com- 
positions of  the  editor  himself.  There  is 
an  excellent  little  volume  of  psalms  and 
hymns  collected  by  Mr.  Henry  Herbert 
\Vyatt,  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton  ;  but 
even  in  it,  one  is  annoyed  by  occasional 
needless  changes.  In  Bishop  Heber's 
beautiful  hymn,  which  begins  "From 
Greenland's  icy  mountains,"  Mr.  Wyatt 
has  smeared  the  third  verse.  The  Bishop 
wrote,  as  every  one  knows : 

"  Stall  we,  whoso  souls  are  lighted 
Willi  wisdom  from  on  high, 
Shall  we  to  men  benighted 
The  lamp  of  life  deny  I" 

But  Mr.  Wyatt  substitutes  can  for  the 
ahull  with  which  the  first  and  third  lines 
begin,  a  change  which  no  man  of  sense  can 
call  an  improvement.  A  hymn  to  which  I 
always  turn,  as  one  that  tests  an  editor,  is 
Bishop  Ken's  incomparable  one,  common- 
ly called  the  Evening  Hymn.  I  find,  with 
pleasure,  that  Mr.  Wyatt  has  not  tried  to 
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improve  it,  save  that  he  has  adopted  an 
alteration  which  has  been  all  but  univer- 
sally accepted.     Bishop  Ken  wrote  : 


.« 


"  All  praise  to  Thee,  my  God,  this  night : 


while  most  of  ns,  from  childhood,  have 
been  taught  to  substitute  Glory  for  All 
Praise,  And  this  is  certainly  an  improve- 
ment. Glory,  gloria,  is  certainly  the  right 
word  with  which  to  begin  an  ascription  of 
praise  to  the  Almighty.  If  not  in  itself 
the  fittest  word,  the  most  ancient  and 
revered  associations  of  the  Christian 
Church  give  it  a  prescriptive  right  to  pre- 
ference. A  hymn  which  no  man  seems 
able  to  keep  his  sacrilegious  hands  off,  is 
Charles  Wesley's  hymn : 

"  Jesu,  lover  of  my  soul." 

I  observe  Mr.  Wyatt  makes  three  altera- 
tions in  the  first  three  lines  of  it ;  each  al- 
teration for  the  worse.  But  I  begin  to  be 
aware  that  no  human  being  can  be  trusted 
to  sit  down  with  a  hymn-book  and  a  pen- 
cil, with  leave  to  cut  and  carve.  There  is 
a  fascination  about  the  work  of  tamper- 
ing, and  a  man  comes  to  change  for  what 
is  bad,  rather  than  not  change  at  all. 
There  are  analogous  cases.  When  I  dwelt 
in  the  country,  I  was  once  cutting  a  little 
path  through  a  dense  thicket  of  ever- 
greens and  a  friend  from  the  city,  who  was 
staying  with  us,  went  out  with  me  to  su- 
perintend the  proceedings.  Weakly,  I 
put  into  my  friend's  hands  a  large  and 
sharp  weapon  called  in  Scotland  a  scutch- 
ing-knife,  and  told  him  he  might  smooth 
off  certain  twigs  which  projected  unduly 
on  the  path.  Sly  friend  speedily  felt  the 
fascination  of  cutting  and  carving.  And 
after  having  done  considerable  damage,  he 
restored  me  the  weapon,  saying  he  felt  its 
possession  was  a  temptation  too  strong  for 
him  to  resist.  When  walking  about  with 
the  keen  sharp  steel  in  his  hand  it  was 
really  impossible  to  help  snipping  off  any 
projecting  branch  which  obtruded  itself 
upon  the  attention.  And  the  writer's  ser- 
vant (dead,  poor  fellow,  one  of  the 
worthiest  though  most  unbending  of  men) 
declared  with  much  solemnity  and  con- 
siderable indignation,  that  in  forming  a 
walk  he  would  never  again  suffer  the 
scutching  -  knife  to  be  in  any  other 
hands  than  his  own.  Now,  it  is  a 
like  temptation  that  assails  the  editor  of 
hymns  ;  and  even  if  the  editor  is  a  com- 


fetent  man,  (and  in  most  cases  he  is  not,) 
don't  think  it  safe  to  trust  him  with 
the  scutching-knife.  The  only  editor  of 
hymns  whom  the  writer  esteems  as  a  per- 
fect editor,  is  Sir  Roundell  Palmer.  For 
Sir  Roundell  starts  with  the  determina- 
tion to  give  us  each  hymn  exactly  as  its  au- 
thor left  it.  It  is  delightful  to  read  u  All 
praise  to  thee,  my  God,  this  night ;"  and 
to  come  upon 

14  Jesu,  lover  of  my  soul, 
Let  me  to  Thy  bosom  fly ;" 

after  "Jesu,  Saviour  of  my  soul,"  and  "  Je" 
sus,  refuge  of  my  soul."  I  remark,  in  Sir 
Roundell's  book,  occasional  signs  of  hav- 
ing taken  a  hymn  from  an  early  edition  of 
the  author's  works ;  which  in  later  edi- 
tions was  retouched  by  the  author  him- 
self. Thus  James  Montgomery's  "Friend 
after  friend  departs"  is  given  as  first  pub- 
lished, not  as  the  author  left  it.  In  the 
four  verses  Montgomery  made  Jive  altera- 
tions, which  are  not  shown  in  Sir  Roun- 
dell's work.  But,  as  one  who  feels  much 
interest  in  hymnal  literature,  and  who  has 
given  some  attention  to  it,  I  can  not  re- 
frain from  saying  that,  in  the  matter  of 
faithfulness,  Sir  Roundell  Palmer's  book 
is  beyond  question  or  comparison  the 
best.  There  is  nothing  second,  third,  or 
tenth  to  it.  It  is  first,  and  the  rest  are 
nowhere. 

Having  mentioned  the  best  hymnal  that 
I  know,  one  naturally  thinks  of  the  worst. 
There  is  a  little  volume  purporting  to  be 
Hymns  collected  by  the  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  Psalmody,  published 
at  Edinburgh  in  1860.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  never 
approved  this  little  volume ;  the  commit- 
tee have  published  it  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility. Mr.  Wyatt,  in  making  his  col- 
lection, tells  us  he  examined  thirty  thou- 
sand hymns,  and  took  the  best  of  them. 
Sir  Roundell  Palmer  also  gives  us  in  his 
volume  the  best  hymns  in  the  language. 
But  neither  Mr.  Wyatt  nor  Sir  Roundell 
(both  most  competent  judges)  have  seen 
fit  to  admit  much  of  the  matter  contained 
in  this  little  compilation.  So  we  may 
conclude  either  that  Mr.  Wyatt  did  not 
find  some  of  these  compositions  among 
his  thirty  thousand,  or  that,  having  exam- 
ined them,  he  did  not  think  them  worthy 
of  admission  to  his  collection  of  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  hymns.  Sir  Roun- 
dell Palmer's  hymns  number  four  hundred 
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and  twelve,  and  ho  has  not  erred  on  the 
side  of  exclusion ;  yet  he  has  excluded  a 
good  many  of  the  Scotch  eighty-five. 
Out  of  the  first  fifteen  of  the  Scotch  book, 
fourteen  are  unknown  to  him.  And  I  do 
not  think  cutting  and  carving  ever  went 
to  a  length  so  reprehensible  as  in  this  vol- 
ume. As  to  the  fitness  of  the  hymns  for 
use  in  church,  opinions  may  possibly  dif- 
fer ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  I  never 
saw  any  collection  of  such  pieces  so  filled 
with  passages  in  execrable  taste,  and  ut- 
terly unfit  for  Christian  worship. 

It  may  amuse  my  readers  to  show  them 
George  Herbert  improved.  Every  body 
knows  the  famous  poem,  The  Elixir.  It 
consists  of  six  verses.  The  Scotch  reading 
consists  of  four.  In  the  first  verse,  three 
verbal  alterations,  intended  as  improve- 
ments, are  made  on  Herbert.  "Teach  me, 
my  God  and  king,"  becomes  "  Teach  t/s, 
our  God  and  king."  The  second  verse  in 
the  Scotch  reading  is  unknown  to  Her- 
bert. It  is  the  doing  of  some  member 
of  the  committee.  The  gold  has  been 
punched  out,  and  a  piece  ot  pinchbeck  has 
been  put  in.  Herbert's  third  verso  is 
omitted.  Then  comes  the  well-known 
verse : 

"  All  may  of  Thee  partake ; 
Nothing  can  be  so  mean, 
"Which,  with  this  tincture,  for  Tor  sake, 
Will  not  grow  bright  and  clean." 

This  is  improved  as  follows : 

41  All  may  of  Thee  partake ; 
Nothing  so  small  can  be, 
But  draws,  token  acted  for  Thy  salce, 
Greatness  and  worth  from  Thee. 

You  will  doubtless  think  that  Herbert 
pure  is  better  than  Herbert  improved  by 
the  sign-painter.  But  the  next  verse  is 
smeared  even  worse.  "Who  does  not  re- 
member the  saintly  man's  words : 

44  A  servant  with  this  clause, 
Makes  drudgery  divine ; 
"Who  sweeps  a  room,  as  for  Thy  laws, 
L  Makes  that,  and  the  action,  fine." 

But,  as  Sam  Weller  remarked  of  Mr. 
Pickwick  in  a  certain  contingency,  "  his 
most  formiliar  friend  voodn't  know  him," 
as  thus  disguised  : 

44  If  done  beneath  thy  laws, 
Even  humblest  labors  shine ; 


Hallowed  is  toil,  if  this  the  cause, 
The  meanest  work  divine." 


Herbert's  temper,  we  know,  was  an- 
gelic ;  but  I  wonder  what  ho  would  have 
looked  like,  had  he  seen  himself  thus 
docked,  and  painted  crimson  and  blue. 
No  doubt,  The  Elixir^  as  the  master  left 
it,  is  not  fitted  for  congregational  singing. 
But  that  is  a  reason  for  leaving  it  alone ; 
it  is  no  reason  for  thus  unpardonably  tam- 
pering with  the  coin  of  the  realm. 

There  are  various  pieces  in  this  unfor- 
tunate work,  whose  appearance  in  it  I  can 
explain  only  on  this  theory:  Probably, 
some  day  when  the  committee  met.,  a  mem- 
ber of  committee  produced  a  manuscript, 
and  said  that  here  was  a  hymn  of  his 
own  composition,  and  begged  that  it 
might  be  put  in  the  book.  The  other 
members  read  it,  and  saw  it  was  rubbish, 
but  their  kindly  feeling  prevented  them 
saying  so ;  and  in  it  went.  One  of  the 
last  tnings  many  people  learn  is  not  to 
take  offense  when  a  fnend  declines  to  ad- 
mire their  literary  doings.  I  have  not  the 
faintest  idea  who  are  the  members  of  the 
committee  which  issued  this  compilation. 
Likely  enough,  there  arc  in  it  some  ac- 
quaintances of  my  own.  But  that  fact 
snail  not  prevent  my  saying  what  I  hon- 
estly believe— that  it  is  the  very  worst 
hymn-book  I  ever  saw.  I  can  not  believe 
that  the  persons  who  produced  it  could 
ever  have  paid  any  attention  to  hymnal 
literature,  they  have  so  thoroughly  missed 
the  tone  of  all  good  hymns.  Indeed, 
many  of  the  hymns  seem  to  be  formed  en 
the  model  ot  what  may  be  called  the 
Scotch  Preaching  Prayer — the  most  of- 
fensive form  of  devotion  known,  and  one 
entirely  abandoned  by  all  the  more  culti- 
vated of  the  Scotch  clergy.  I  heard,  in- 
deed, lately,  an  individual  pray  at  a  meet- 
ing about  the  Lord's  day.  In  his  prayer, 
he  alluded  to  the  Lancashire  distress,  and 
informed  the  Almighty  that  the  patience 
with  which  the  Lancashire  people  bore  it 
was  very  much  the  result  of  their  being 
trained  in  Sunday-schools.  But,  leaving 
this  volume,  which  is  really  not  worth  far- 
ther notice,  let  me  mention  that  in  the 
first  twelve  lines  of  "  Jesu,  lover  of  my 
soul,"  there  are  ten  improvements  made 
on  Wesley.  ''While  the  tempest  still 
is  high,"  has  nigh  substituted  for  high 
44  Till  the  storm  of  life  is  past,"  is  made 
44  Till  the  storms  of  life  are  past."  M  Oh 
receive  my  soul  at  last,"  has  And  substi- 
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tutcd  for  OA,  for  no  conceivable  reason. 
And  the  familiar  line,  "  Hangs  my  help- 
less soul  on  Thee,"  has  been  turned  by  the 
wa<jon-painter  into  "  Clings  my  helpless 
soul  to  Thee."  I  ask  any  intelligent 
reader,  Is  not  this  too  bad  ?  All  my 
readers  know  that  I  am  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  for  whose  use 
these  hymns  have  been  so  debased  and 
tampered  with.  They  never  shall  be  sung 
in  my  church,  you  may  rely  on  it.  And 
the  fact  that  this  cutting  and  carving  has 
been  done  so  near  home  serves  only  to 
make  me  the  more  strongly  to  protest 
against  it. 

If  it  were  not  far  too  large  a  subject  to 
take  up  now,  I  should  say  something  in 
reprobation  of  the  fashion  in  which  many 
people  venture  to  cut  and  carve  upon 
words  far  more  sacred  than  those  of  any 
poet — I  mean  upon  the  words  of  Holy 
Scripture.  Many  people  improve  a  scrip- 
tural text  or  phrase  when  they  quote  it ; 
the  improvement  generally  consisting  in 
giving  it  a  slight  twist  in  the  direction  of 
their  own  peculiar  theological  views.  I 
have  heard  of  a  man  who  quoted  as  from 


Scripture  the  following  words :  "  It  is  ap- 
pointed unto  all  men  once  to  die;  and 
after  death  Hell."  It  was  pointed  out  to 
him  that  no  6iich  statement  exists  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  the  words  which  follow  the  mention 
of  death  being,  "  and  after  this  the  judg- 
ment." But  the  misquoter  of  Scripture 
declined  to  accept  the  correction,  declar- 
ing that  he  thought  his  own  reading  was 
the  better.  I  have  heard  of  a  revival 
preacher  who  gave  out  as  his  text  the 
words,  "  Ye  shall  all  likewise  perish." 
Every  one  will  know  what  a  wicked  dis- 
tortion he  made  of  our  Saviour's  warning 
in  thus  clipping  it.  And  I  have  heard 
texts  of  Scripture  pieced  together  in  a 
way  that  made  them  convey  a  meaning 
just  as  far  from  that  of  the  inspired  writers 
as  that  conveyed  by  the  well-known  mo- 
saic, "And  Judas  departed,  and  went  and 
hanged  himself:"  "  Go  thou  and  do  like- 
wise." 

Probably  the  reader  is  tired  of  the  sub- 
ject. I  thank  him  for  his  patience  in  fol- 
lowing me  so  far,  and  I  shall  keep  him  no 
longer  from  something  more  interesting. 

A.  K.  H.  B. 


From    the    Temple    Bar    Magazine, 
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I  had  been  away  from  England  three 
In  that  time  I  had  eaten  oyster- 
suppers  in  New- York,  polked  at  Saratoga, 
taken  lonely  and  romantic  walks  at  Niag- 
ara, caught  delicious  white  fish  in  the 
translucent  waters  of  Mackinaw,  and  shot 
a  buffalo  on  the  prairies  of  Nebraska.  I 
might  have  dug  for  gold  in  California  or 
Columbia,  had  I  not  been  taken  suddenly 
with  a  great  and  inexplicable  longing  to 
see  again  the  white  cliffs,  the  green  fields 
and  hedges,  and  the  quaint,  pretty,  and 
most  comfortable  villages  of  dear  old 
England. 

The  feeling  that  had  driven  and  kept 
me  away  was  gone.  When  the  force  that 
had  sent  me  off  had  ceased  to  act,  I  felt 


and  obeyed  the  attraction  which  drew  me 
to  the  land  that  to  the  Englishman,  wher- 
ever he  may  wander,  must  always  be  his 
home. 

I  can  speak  now  of  the  reason  of  this 
long  absence.  My  father,  who  had  saved 
for  me  a  small  property,  which  he  hoped 
I  would  increase,  had  educated  me  for  the 
noble  profession  of  the  law.  I  was  read- 
ing through  my  terms  with  the  usual  in- 
dustry, and  was  not  quite  insensible  to 
the  blandishments  of  society,  when  it  was 
my  misfortune  to  fall  in  love.  The  ex- 
pression seems  to  me  an  appropriate  one. 

Isabel  Goodwin  was  certainly  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  those  who  are,  in 
their  own  right,  queens  of  society.    To  the 
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fairest  type  of  English  beauty  she  added 
graces,  accomplishments,  and  a  boundless 
ambition.  Without  rank  or  wealth  she 
held  her  place,  and  aspired  to  rival  those 
who  had  both.  I  was  dazzled  by  her 
beauty ;  I  admired  her  queenly  bearing ; 
and  I  became  her  passionate  worshiper. 

She  was  fond  of  admiration.  If  I  was 
sometimes  grieved,  jealous,  and  maddened 
at  the  encouragement  she  gave  to  one  or 
another  of  the  crowd  that  fluttered  about 
her,  and  burned  the  incense  of  flattery  to 
her  charms,  I  still  had  a  sort  of  pride  in 
her  attractiveness ;  and  a  tender  look,  a 
word  of  fondness,  a  sigh,  or  the  soft  pres- 
sure of  her  hand,  would  send  me  home 
intoxicated  with  delight.  I  believed  my- 
self to  be  the  favored  lover ;  the  admira- 
tion she  received  was  my  triumph. 

The  best  friend  I  had  was  Arthur  Mel- 
lon. He  was  two  years  older  than  I ;  was 
in  a  good  position  in  a  government  office, 
with  fair  prospects  of  advancement,  and 
some  expectations  beside.  We  were  true 
friends.  Arthur  had  saved  my  life  when 
we  were  at  school  together.  I  lay  cramp- 
ed and  paralyzed  on  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
pool  in  the  river  where  we  were  bathing. 
We  had  been  trying  our  skill  with  other 
bovs  in  diving  to  see  which  could  remain 
under  the  longest ;  so,  when  I  had  disap- 
peared, and  remained  for  a  long  period, 
no  one  was  surprised.  They  waited  to 
see  mv  head  shoot  above  the  surface.  I 
lay  on  the  bottom,  sensible,  but  power- 
less. I  could  sec  my  comrades  on  the 
bank ;  I  could  even  hear  them  talk.  The 
sounds  of  their  voices  grew  fainter  and 
fainter,  but  I  was  not  afraid.  I  knewr 
that,  as  soon  as  they  understood  what  was 
the  matter,  Arthur,  if  no  other,  would 
come  and  save  me. 

He  was  already  dressing  on  the  bank, 
wrheu  he  exclaimed,  "  Where  is  Harry  ?" 
His  voice  sent  a  thrill  to  my  heart,  as  I 
lay,  paralyzed  in  every  limb,  drowning. 
In  a  moment  more  he  had  stripped  off  his 
clothes,  and  plunged  into  the  pool.  He 
was  cool  and  cautious  in  his  haste  to  save 
me.  He  swam  round,  and  took  me  by  one  of 
my  ankles.  I  felt  an  impulse  to  grasp  him, 
so  strong  that  it  might  have  given  me  the 

fower ;  but  with  an  effort  of  self-control, 
did  not  even  try  to  help  myself.  I  was 
drawn  into  shallow  water,  and  quickly 
taken  out ;  and  after  a  struggle,  far  more 
painful  than  the  half-drowning  had  been, 
recovered. 

Need  I  say  that  Arthur  was,  henceforth, 


more  my  friend  than  ever?  In  London 
he  spent  half  his  leisure  hours  in  my  cham- 
bers, or  in  the  excursions  we  took  toge- 
ther to  the  mountains  or  the  sea.  lie  had 
been  away  on  public  business  when  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  Isabel.  I  wrote 
to  him  about  her,  raved  about  her.  I  was 
impatient  to  have  him  sec  her  at  the  ear- 
liest moment  after  his  return.  Not  less 
had  I  told  her  of  Arthur ;  and  I  had  ex- 
cited the  expectations  of  both. 

There  was  a  party  on  the  very  night  of 
his  return  to  London,  and  I  insisted  that 
he  should  go,  tired  as  he  was  with  the 
journey  from  Dublin  since  morning,  and 
be  presented  to  her  whom  I  now  dared  to 
call  nil/  Isabel. 

I  saw,  with  a  twinge  of  jealousy,  which 
I  felt  to  be  inexpressibly  mean  and  con- 
temptible, that  Arthur  and  Isabel  were 
much  impressed  with  each  other.  They 
polked  and  waltzed  together.  How  nar- 
rowly I  watched  them !  Arthur  was  ex- 
cited, brilliant,  fascinating ;  Isabel  danced 
as  I  had  never  seen  her  dance  before,  and 
showed,  in  her  nervous  manner  and  hight- 
cned  color,  how  much  she  was  interested 
and  flattered  by  his  attentions. 

Arthur  congratulated  me ;  but  he  was 
embarrassed.  Isabel  was  far  more  self- 
possessed  ;  she  said  he  was  a  splendid  fel- 
low— she  had  no  idea  she  should  like  him 
so  well ;  and  she  did  her  best  to  blind  me 
with  her  tenderness;  but  I  had  watched 
them  with  too  jealous  an  eye  not  to  see 
that  my  position  was  in  danger. 

Why  go  on  with  the  miserable  story  ? 
Isabel  was,  I  can  not  say  false  to  me,  for 
we  were  under  no  engagement.  I  see 
now  that  she  would  have  dropped  me  at 
any  moment  for  a  more  desirable  partL 
I  was  her  bird  in  hand ;  but  she  knew  that 
there  were  better  in  the  bush,  and  she 
threw  me  away  the  moment  she  felt  sure 
of  one  of  them. 

It  is  true  that  Arthur  was  a  better 
match  than  I.  His  position,  already  good, 
was  assured  for  the  future,  with  a  prospect 
of  more  than  I  was  ever  likely  to  gaiu  by 
any  eminence  in  my  profession.  lie  was 
my  superior,  also,  as  a  society-man ;  more 
ready,  more  brilliant  and  distinguished.  I 
forgave  Arthur;  but  I  could  not  be  a 
witness  to  his  happiness.  I  could  not 
forgive  Isabel.  A  month  before  their 
marriage,  I  was  on  the  steamer,  bound  for 
New- York. 

I  heard  from  home  sometimes  during 
my  absence.    Arthur  did  not  write.    lie 
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would  have  been  glad  to  have  done  so ; 
but  he  could  not  intrude  even  the  offices 
of  friendship  upon  the  misery  that  had 
driven  me  to  the  wild  solitudes  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  A  lady,  who  knew  and 
pitied  my  sufferings,  wrote  to  me.  At 
first  she  said  very  little  of  Arthur  and  his 
wife.  Then  there  came  stories — idle  gos- 
sip, I  hoped — of  indiscretions,  jealousies, 
estrangements,  and  even  of  scandal.  I 
could  not  believe  that  Isabel,  false  as  she 
had  been  to  me — heartless  and  worldly  as 
I  thought  her — could  ever  be  guilty  of 
worse  than  vanity  and  ambition.  Ad- 
miration was,  no  doubt,  a  necessary  of 
life  to  her.  She  might  annoy  Arthur ;  but 
I  could  not  believe  that  she  could  injure 
him  more  deeply.  But  the  stories  grew 
worse  and  worse ;  and  I  could  not  but 
confess  that  I  had  been  saved  from  a 
greater  misery  than  I  had  endured,  and 
that,  if  Arthur  4iad  wronged  me,  he  had 
been  sufficiently  punished.  I  confess  also 
that  I  sometimes  thought  that,  had  Isabel 
not  yielded  to  the  temptations  of  ambition, 
and  had  married  one  she  truly  loved,  all 
might  have  been  well ;  but  this  was  a  mo- 
mentary vanity.  Arthur  was  a  man  to 
make  any  good  woman  happy.  He  would 
never  have  married  Isabel  had  he  not  felt 
certain  that  her  heart  was  irretrievably  his 
own.  He  could  not  rob  me  of  what  I  did 
not  possess. 

Suddenly  I  was  taken,  as  I  have  said, 
with  a  great  longing  to  return  to  England. 
It  did  not  seem  a  home-sickness,  such  as 
attacks  the  Swiss  in  foreign  lands.  The 
English,  love  home  as  they  may,  can 
stay  away  from  it.  They  have  the 
power  of  colonizing  the  world,  and 
may  yet  cover  it  all  over  with  their 
conquering  races.  But  I  felt  in  a  hurry 
to  return.  I  took  the  shortest  route,  first 
to  St.  Paul's,  on  the  Upper  Mississippi ; 
then  down  the  river,  to  the  first  line  of 
railway  which  would  take  me  to  the  At- 
lantic. I  looked  for  the  fastest  boat  and 
the  most  rapid  trains.  I  made  no  stop  in 
strange  cities.  My  curiosity  to  see  Am- 
erican life  was  gone,  and  I  dashed  along 
the  southern  shore  of  the  great  Lakes,  and 
through  the  mountains  to  New- York,  just 
in  time  to  embark  on  one  of  the  fleetest 
steamers  of  the  Cunard  line,  which,  in  less 
than  ten  days,  landed  me  safely  in  Liver- 
pool. With  the  same  feeling  of  hurry  I 
took  the  first  express-train  to  London,  and 
did  not  lose  an  hour  before  driving  to 
Brompton  and  calling  on  the  lady,  a  dis- 


tant relative  and  old  friend,  who  had  been 
my  correspondent. 

When  my  name  was  announced,  she 
sprang  toward  me,  kissed  my  cheek,  and 
exclaimed  :  "  Then  you  got  my  letter  ?" 

"  No ;  I  have  had  no  letter  from  you 
for  months.  I  have  been  away  in  the  wil- 
derness, where  they  could  not  reach  me  ; 
and  I  did  not  stop  for  them  on  my  way. 
But  what  is  it?  Has  any  thing  hap- 
pened ?" 

"  You  have  not  heard  about  poor  Ar- 
thur ?" 

"  Not  a  word.  Isabel  has  not  run  off 
with  a  Russian  prince  ?'* 

"  Oh,  worse  than  that — that  is — but  no 
matter.     Harry,  Isabel  is  dead  I" 

I  felt  the  blood  settle  back  upon  my 
heart — my  eyes  were  dim — the  room 
turned  round.  I  believe  I  should  have 
fallen,  had  not  my  friend  helped  me  to  the 
sofa.  I  am  not  a  woman  to  faint  away  ; 
but  the  shock  was  sudden,  and  it  hurt  me 
more  than  I  should  have  thought  it  could. 
A  glass  of  wine  was  brought,  and  I  was 
myself  again.  * 

"  Poor  Arthur !"  said  I ;  "  how  does  he 
bear  it  ?" 

"  Poor  Arthur,  indeed  !  You  may  well 
say,  poor  Arthur !  What  has  not  that 
woman  made  him  suffer  ?  And  now  he  is 
charged  with  her  murder." 

"  Murder !" 

"Murder.  She  died  suddenly  with 
symptoms  of  poison.  There  was  an  in- 
quest, and  the  chemists  who  examined 
the  body  discovered  arsenic.  They  proved 
that  Arthur  had  often  quarreled  with  her, 
and  was  jealous.  Well  he  might  be,  poor 
fellow  !  Somehow  he  had  bought  arsenic 
just  before  her  death.  They  found  some 
in  his  desk.  When  she  was  first  taken  ill, 
he  insisted  on  nursing  her.  He  was  de- 
voted to  her,  in  spite  of  his  jealousy  and 
annoyances.  Every  thing  told  against 
him,  and  he  was  committed  to  Newgate 
and  is  to  be  tried  for  his  life." 

I  need  not  say  that,  at  the  earliest  mo- 
ment when  it  was  possible  to  get  admis- 
sion, I  hastened  to  Newgate.  I  found 
Arthur,  pale  and  sad  enough,  but  resigned 
to  his  fate.  He  fell  upon  my  bosom.  We 
were  boys  again.  The  past,  that  had  sent 
its  black  cloud  between  us,  was  gone.  We 
were  clasped  in  each  other's  arms,  as  in 
the  lighter  griefs  of  our  boyhood.  All 
jealousy,  all  hard  feeling,  had  vanished 
from  my  mind.  My  noble  Arthur  was  in 
trouble — ay,  in  peril — and  I  had  come  to 
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save  him.  So  it  seemed  at  the  moment. 
That  he  was  as  innocent  as  I  myself  of  the 
hideous  crime  with  which  he  was  charged, 
I  could  not  doubt  for  a  moment. 

He  told  me  all — the  little  that  he  knew. 
He  spoke  carefully,  and  even  tenderly  of 
the  dead. 

"I  know  you  have  forgiven  me,  Harry," 
he  6aid  ;  "  so  I  do  not  ask  it.  I  thought 
I  was  doing  right.  We  arc  all  egotists 
in  our  affections.  I  have  been  greatly 
tried." 

"  How  was  it,  Arthur,"  I  asked,  "  that 
von  chanced  to  have  poison  in  your 
desk  ?" 

u  It  was  left  there  with  other  chemicals, 
by  my  predecessor,  who  amused  himself 
with  chemical  experiments.  When  I  took 
the  desk,  I  allowed  it  to  remain,  with  some 
vague  idea  that  it  might  be  useful  some 
time  to  kill  the  rats  or  other  vermin." 

"  Well,  we  will  get  this  fellow,  and 
prove  that  he  left  it." 

"  He  went  to  India,  and  died  there  a 
year  after." 

That  hope  was  gone*;  but  I  did  not  de- 
spair. 

44  Who  are  the  witnesses  against  you  ?" 
I  asked. 

"  Only  the  servants,  poor  things  !  They 
testified  to  what  they  had  seen  and  heard. 
My  temper  is  not  so  good  as  it  was,  and 
— she — was  sometimes  very  trying.  When 
she  became  ill,  I  reproached  myself,  and 
wished  to  do  all  I  could  for  her.  Her 
maid  was  new  and  unused  to  her  ways, 
and  I  took  care  of  her.  The  woman,  per- 
haps, did  not  like  my  interference.  The 
fact,  at  any  rate,  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion against  me." 

44  The  maid  was  new;  how  long  had  she 
been  with  you  ?" 

"  Only  a  month.  ILv  old  favorite, 
Norah,  went  home  to  Ireland  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  has  gone  with  her  husband,  I 
suppose,  to  America." 

"  Had  she — had  Isabel  ever  given  you 
anv  reason  to  fear  that  she  would  kill  her- 
self ?" 

44  No ;  assuredly  not.  She  enjoyed  the 
pleasures  of  existence  too  keenly.  I  am 
sure  that  she  was  never  purposely  the 
cause  of  her  own  death." 

I  sifted  the  srround  all  over.  There  was 
n,o  clue  any  where,  and  the  only  hope  I 
saw  was  in  finding  Norah.  But  what 
could  she,  who  had  been  a  month  away, 
know  about  the  death  of  her  mistress? 
The    law  vers    en<jjac:ed   for    the   defense 


saw  no  use  in  her  testimony,  except  to 
prove  what  every  body  knew,  that  Arthur 
was  very  much  attached  to  her  mistress, 
and  sometimes  jealous  and  irritable. 
Was  it  likely  that  she  could  prove  any- 
thing more?  Beside,  she  was  probably 
on  the  Atlantic. 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  The 
trial  would  come  on  in  a  week ;  and  little 
as  others  hoped  from  Norah's  evidence,  I 
determined  that,  if  still  in  the  country,  she 
should  come  and  testify,  at  least,  to  her 
master's  kindness  and  love  of  her  late 
mistress. 

But  Arthur  had  not  got  Norah's  ad- 
dress. He  did  not  even  know,  or  could 
not  remember,  her  surname. 

44  Give  it  up,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  he ; 
44  it  is  of  no  use.  What  good  can  Norah 
be,  if  you  could  find  her  ?  She  has  gone 
by  this  time." 

But  I  would  not  give  it  up.  I  clung 
desperately  to  the  idea  of  this  Irish  girl — 
because,  perhaps,  there  was  nothing  else 
to  cling  to.  I  set  off  for  the  Catholio 
chapel  nearest  Arthur's  residence.  I  found 
the  priest,  and,  after  thinking  a  moment, 
he  remembered  Norah.  He  took  me  into 
the  chapel,  and  there,  on  one  of  the  best 
seats,  was  still  a  little  card  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  Norah  O'Regan.  I  copied 
the  name  in  my  note-book. 

44  Can  your  reverence  tell  me  where  she 
lived  in  Ireland  ?"  said  I. 

44  Indeed,  I  can  not,"  said  he ;  "  but  I 
remember,  now,  writing  a  letter  for  her  to 
send  to  some  relatives  of  hers  at  Enniscor- 
thy,  county  Wexford." 

Here  was  a  clue ;  and  a  few  hours  more 
saw  me  dashing  along  the  North-Western 
Railway,  through  Rugby,  the  Trent  val- 
ley, and  Chester,  and  so  along  the  feet  of 
the  Welsh  mountains,  and  across  the 
Menai  Straits  to  Holyhead,  and  thence  by 
steamer  to  Kingstown.  Here,  too  much 
in  haste  to  make  the  proper  inquiries,  I 
took  the  railway  to  Rathdrum,  and  bo 
missed  the  stage-coach  at  Wicklow.  But 
I  lost  no  time.  A  jaunting-car  took  me 
down  the  sweet  vale  of  Avoca,  and  I  was 
soon  in  Enniscorthy. 

The  parish  priest  was  my  first  resource. 
He  knew  the  O'Regans,  of  course,  and 
went  with  me  to  find  them.  They  lived 
in  a  respectable  mud  walled  cottage,  with 
a  roof  of  thatch  and  a  floor  of  clay ;  and 
the  pig  very  politely  stepped  out  of  the 
doorway  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  reverence 
coming,  and  allowed  us  to  enter. 
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They  knew  Norah,  God  bless  her! 
"Wasn't  she  their  own  cousin  ?  hadn't  she 
sent  them  money,  when  the  times  were 
hard,  to  pay  the  rint  ?  and  hadn't  she  been 
married  to  Dennis  Magrath  ? 

"  And  where  is  Dennis  Magrath  ?"  I 
asked  anxiously. 

"  Is  it  where  is  he  ?  It's  far  out  on  the 
salt  sea  he'll  be  by  this  time,"  said  the 
woman. 

"  Are  you  sure  they  have  gone  ?"  his 
reverence  asked. 

"  Sure  I  am  they  talked  of  going,  for  I 
heard  it  from  Ellen  Rooney,  an'  she  was 
over  to  Kilkenny,  and  danced  at  the  wed- 
ding." 

"  Then  Norah  was  married  at  Kilkenny 
and  if  she  has  gone,  they  started  from 
there  ?"  said  I. 

The  woman  looked  at  the  priest,  and 
on  receiving  a  reassuring  nod,  assented. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  to 
Kilkenny.  The  hours  were  speeding,  and 
there  was  no  railway  to  annihilate  time  or 
space.  A  jaunting  car,  with  a  fleet  horse, 
at  an  extra  price,  was  the  only  resource  ; 
and  I  was  on  the  road  again.  A  few  hours 
of  hard  posting,  with  frequent  change  of 
horses,  took  me  in  sight  of  the  old  round 
tower,  the  venerable  cathedral,  and  the 
historic  castle  of  Kilkenny,  and  the  hum- 
ble home  of  the  Magraths. 

Norah  had  gone.  Five  days  before  she 
had  left  with  her  husband  for  Liverpool, 
to  sail  from  there  to  America.  Should  I 
be  foiled  at  last?  Her  friends  believed 
that  she  was  far  away  on  the  billow.  I 
knew  that  packet-ships  did  not  always 
sail  on  the  appointed  day,  and  that,  even 
when  the  winds  were  fair,  they  would  lay 
over  a  day  or  two  for  more  freight  or  pas- 
sengers. 

But  I  had  gained  one  more  clue,  which 
might  be  of  service.  Norah's  ship  was 
the  packet  Emerald,  of  New- York.  I 
could  find  by  the  papers  if  she  had  sailed. 
I  took  the  first  train  to  Dublin,  and  the 
night-steamer  to  Liverpool.  The  route 
via  Holyhead  would  have  been  a  shorter 
one  ;  but  the  Liverpool  boat  would  arrive 
before  the  packet  sailed,  if  she  was  still  in 
port.    I  wanted,  also,  a  few  hours  sleep. 

We  were  twenty  miles  or  so  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Mersey,  when  I  saw  a  large 
ship  coming  toward  us. 

"  Captain,"  said  I  to  the  commander  of 
our  pig-laden  steamer,  "  can  you  tell  me 
what  ship  that  is?" 


"Yankee  packet-ship,  sir,"  said  he, 
curtly,  as  an  independent  Briton  should 
do. 

"  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  ship  it 
is  ?"  I  asked  eagerly. 

"  No,  sir.  Can't  say  I  do.  No  time  to 
keep  the  run  of  all  the  ships  that  come 
out  of  Liverpool.  You  can  take  my  glass, 
sir,  and  when  she  gets  a  little  nearer,  you 
can  see  her  name  for  yourself." 

I  took  the  proffered  glass,  and  in  fifteen 
minutes  more  I  saw,  full  glittering  on  her 
prow,  from  which  the  port-signs  had  not 
yet  been  removed,  the  name :  "  Emerald, 
of  New-York." 

I  rushed  to  the  skipper,  and  said, 
"  Captain,  I  must  see  a  person  on  that 
ship.     Will  you  run  alongside  of  her  ?" 

"  Couldn't  do  it,  sir." 

"  I  will  pay  you." 

"Wouldn't  do  it  for  twenty  pounds, 
sir." 

"  I  will  pay  you  more  than  twenty,  and 
whatever  is  right  for  the  detention.  It  is 
a  matter  of  life  and  death.  I  have  a 
friend  whose  life  is  in  peril,  and  there  is  a 
person  on  that  ship  who  may  save  him 
from  the  gallows." 

"  My  God !  you  don't  say  so !  I'll  be 
alongside  of  her  directly." 

In  ten  minutes  more  I  sprang  into  the 
shrouds  of  the  noble  ship.  There  was  a 
crowd  of  emigrant  passengers  forward, 
taking  their  last  look  at  Old  England,  and 
hoping,  the  most  of  them,  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  Ireland  once  more  before  they  left  her 
for  ever. 

I  knew  that  the  captains  of  ships  did 
not  like  any  interference  with  their  crews 
or  passengers  after  they  have  taken  charge 
of  them,  so  I  resolved  to  tell  the  gentle- 
manly as  well  as  sailor-like  master  on  the 
quarter-deck  my  business.  I  explained  it 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  he  sent  for 
Norah  Magrath,  who  came  aft  wonder- 
ingly,  closely  followed  by  her  husband. 

"Norah,"  said  I,  "you  know  Father 
Donovan  in  London  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  do,  sir ;  and  it's  plased 
intirely  I'd  be  to  see  him  this  blessed 
minute." 

"  You  lived  with  Mrs.  Mellon  ?" 

"  Indade  an'  I  did,  your  honour ;  and  I 
hope  it's  well  she  is,  and  the  nice  gintle- 
man  her  husband." 

"  Norah,  Mrs.  Mellon  is  dead !" 

"  Dead !  God  rest  her  soul !  Sure 
you  don't  mane  it  ?" 
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41  She  is  dead ;  and  Mr.  Mellon,  my 
friend,  is  in  Newgate,  and  may  be  hanged 
for  poisoning  her." 

"  Poisoning !  Hanged !  Och,  sir,  you 
can  not  mane  that !  Sure  an'  he  loved 
the  very  ground  she  trod  upon.  Murther 
her?     Niver  a  bit!" 

"  Would  she  kill  herself,  Norah  ?" 

"  The  poor  lady — no  !  she  was  light  and 
giddy,  and  made  him  jealous  sometimes ; 
but  she  would  niver  have  killed  herself; 
she  would  not  commit  such  a  sin." 

"  Was  she  ever  ill,  Norah  ?  Did  she 
ever  take  anv  medicine  ?" 

"  Niver  sick  a  day,  your  honor ;  and  the 
only  medicine  I  ever  knew  her  to  take  was 
the  little  white  powder  for  her  complexion. 
She  told  me  once  that  it  was  them  that 
made  her  so  beautiful." 

A  thought  struck  me.  Here  was  a  pos- 
sible clue  to  something. 

"  Norah,"  said  I,  "  will  you  go  back 
with  me  to  London  ?  I  will  pay  your  fare 
and  your  husband's  to  America,  and  pay 
you  both  for  your  time.  I  believe  your 
evidence  will  save  poor  Mr.  Mellon's  life." 

"Please  God,  I  will  go,  sir.  I  will  just 
spake  to  Dennis." 

They  talked  together  a  few  moments, 
and  then  came  toward  me.  I  saw  how  it 
was  settled. 

"You  see,  we  are  going  to  settle  in 
America,"  said  Norah.  "  All  our  things 
are  on  board.  If  Dennis  don't  go  now, 
we  might  lose  a  good  chance.  Would  you 
mind,  sir,  giving  Dennis  what  it  would 
cost  if  he  staid  with  me,  and  J  wait  and 
go  to  him  when  the  trial  is  over  ?" 

The  arrangement,  so  thoroughly  thrifty 
and  characteristic,  I  closed  with  at  once. 
In  a  minute  more,  Norah  had  a  bundle  of 
clothing  in  her  hand ;  and  we  climbed 
over  the  side,  and  got  upon  the  paddle- 
wheel  of  the  steamer. 

There  was  no  sad  or  tender  parting. 
The  bridegroom  and  the  bride  simply 
shook  hands,  with  a  mutual  and  perfect 
trust  in  each  other  and  in  Providence. 
Norah  wiped  her  eyes  as  the  ship  was  fad- 
ing in  the  distance,  but  in  a  few  moments 
more  she  had  cheerfully  resigned  herself 
to  do  her  duty. 

But  the  time  was  passing.  We  did  not 
reach  London  an  hour  too  soon.  The 
trial  had  begun  when  I  hurried  into  the 
court  with  our  only  important  witness. 
The  physician  who  made  the  post-mortem 
examination  was  giving  his  evidence. 

There  were  traces  of  poison  in  several 


organs,  and  the  chemical  analysis  left  no 
doubt  that  this  poison  was  arsenic.  The 
circumstances  were  certainly  against  the 
prisoner-  The  jurymen  lowered  upon  him 
ominously. 

But  the  medical  witness,  a  gentleman  of 
high  intelligence,  was  to  be  cross-ex- 
amined ;  and  now  I  found  a  use  for  some 
plight  knowledge  of  chemistry.  At  my 
suggestion,  the  prisoner's  counsel  put  the 
following  questions,  which  I  give  with  the 
answers. 

"  Have  vou  ever  known,  or  is  it  a  mat- 
ter  of  authentic  record,  that  arsenic  is 
taken  in  small  doses  as  a  cosmetic,  to  im- 
prove the  complexion  ?" 

"It  is  sometimes  used  for  that  pur- 
pose." 

"  Is  it  also  administered  as  a  medicine 
for  certain  diseases  ?" 

"  Yes,  undoubtedly." 

"  Now,  sir,  is  it  not  a  fact  well  known 
to  medical  science,  that  arsenic,  taken  for 
some  time  in  small  doses  may  accumulate 
in  the  system,  so  as  to  produce  violent  and 
even  fatal  action  ?" 

"  It  is  possible." 

"  Are  there  not  cases  of  such  cumula- 
tive action  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  One  question  more.  If  a  person  in 
the  habit  of  taking  arsenic,  either  as  a 
medicine  or  a  cosmetic,  were  to  die  sud- 
denly from  any  cause,  wrould  not  arsenic 
be  found  in  the  liver  and  other  viscera  by 
a  chemical  analvsis  ?" 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  would." 

"  That  will  do,  sir." 

We  called  our  witness,  Norah  Magrath. 
She  testified  to  having  lived  more  than 
two  years  with  Mrs.  Mellon  ;  to  the  uni- 
form kindness  and  affection  of  her  hus- 
band ;  and  to  the  nature  of  their  domestic 
difficulties.  She  was  sure  that  he  loved 
"the  very  ground  she  trod  upon,"  and 
that  if  he  was  sometimes  jealous  and  out 
of  temper,  they  always  made  it  up;  and 
she  was  sure  that  he  would  not  have  harm- 
ed her  for  the  world. 

"  Was  it  within  your  knowledge,  wit- 
ness, that  the  deceased  lady  ever  gave  her 
husband  any  grouud  for  jealousy  ?" 

"  No,  your  honor,  not  that  ever  I  saw ; 
but  she  was  very  handsome,  and  liked  to 
be  admired." 

"  Witness,  you  say  she  was  very  hand 
some.  Did  your  mistress  ever  take  any 
thing  for  her  complexion  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  sure  an'  she  did  often." 
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Do  you  know  what  it  was  ?" 
"  It  was  a  white  powder  like." 
"A  white  powder  that  she  rubbed  on 
her  skin  ?" 

"  No  your  honor ;  it  was  a  powder  that 
she  swallowed." 

"  What  did  she  call  it  ?" 
"  I  never  heard  any  name  for  it." 
"  How  do  you  know  that  she  took  it  for 
her  complexion,  and  not  as  a  medicine  for 
some  disease  ?" 

"  Because  she  told  me  in  a  joking  way, 
that  if  I  would  take  some,  it  would  make 
me  as  white  and  pretty  as  she  was." 

"  Where  did  she  keep  this  white  pow- 
der ?" 

"  In  a  little  drawer  of  her  writing- 
desk." 

"Is  that  writing-desk  portable,  wit- 
ness ?"  inquired  the  judge. 
"  Is  it  what,  your  lordship  ?" 
"  Can  it  be  brought  into  court?" 
"  Aisily  enough,  your  lordship." 
"  The  court  will  take  a  recess  while  this 
desk  is  produced." 

Two  officers  went  with  Norah,  and  re- 
turned with  the  writing-desk,  in  an  inner 
and  concealed  drawer  of  which  was  dis- 
covered an  ounce  glass-stoppered  bottle, 


about  a  third  full  of  a  white  powder.  It 
was  identified  as  the  bottle  from  which 
Mrs.  Mellon  took  her  cosmetic ;  and  a 
chemist  pronounced  it  to  be  arsenic. 

The  jury  did  not  require  the  eloquence 
of  counsel  nor  the  judge's  luminous  charge 
to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  "Not  guilty" 
And  scarcely  an  effort  was  made  to  sup- 
press the  cheers  of  the  crowd  when  that 
verdict  was  announced,  and  I  took  Arthur 
Mellon  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  forth  to 
life  and  liberty. 

Our  trials  have  not  been  in  vain.  If 
Alfred  wronged  me,  bitterly  did  he  atone 
for  the  wrong  by  sufferings  thai;  seem  to 
have  added  many  years  to  his  life.  We 
seldom  speak  of  Isabel,  and  we  are  more 
frieuds  than  ever. 

Norah,  well  rewarded  in  feelings  and 
purse,  with  our  best  wishes,  and  what  she 
prized  much  more,  the  coveted  blessing  of 
Father  Donovan — went  to  America  in  a 
fast  steamer;  and  when  the  packet-ship 
Emerald's  passengers  were  landed  at  the 
Battery  at  New- York,  and  Dennis  walked 
out  of  Castle  Garden,  he  found  his  rosy 
and  happy  wife  waiting  to  welcome  him 
to  the  New  World. 


From    Bentley'i    Miscellany. 
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Vkry  interesting  to  all  classes  of  read- 
ers arc  those  works  in  which  an  historian 
of  acknowledged  repute  selects  some  un- 
decided incident,  and  throws  on  it  the 
light  of  diligent  research  and  careful 
weighing  of  evidence.  In  this  act  M. 
Guizot  is  facile  princeps,  and  it  is  there- 
fore with  great  satisfaction  that  we  bring 
before  our  readers'  attention  his  latest 
monogram,*  a  perusal  of  which  will  go 
far  to  remove  the  disappointing  impres- 
sion produced  by  his  feeble  defense  of  the 
Papacy.    During  his  study  of  the  English 

*  Un  Projet  de  Mariago  Royal.  By  M.  Guizot. 
Paris :  L.  Hachettee  et  Gie. 


Revolution,  our  author  came  across  two 
histories  which  he  considered  more  fasci- 
nating than  any  romance — these  were  a 
king  seeking  a  love-match,  and  love  in  the 
household  of  a  great  Christian  and  liberal 
nobleman.  The  latter  Mr.  Guizot  has  al- 
ready made  known  to  us  in  his  IS  Amour 
dans  le  Manage,  and  he  has  now  fully 
discussed  the  former  in  the  volume  whicn 
we  have  under  notice.  The  first,  the 
author  tells  us,  was  a  study  of  a  political 
tragedy  ;  the  second,  a  study  of  high 
comedy.  But  before  entering  on  the  sub- 
ject-matter, let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and 
see  what  M.  Guizot  has  to  say  about  royal 
marriages  generally : 
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14  Royal  marriages  arouse  very  diverse  feel-  them.      "  How   is  it  you  have  made  a 

ings  among  those  who  are  present  at  them,  or  pedant  of  your  illustrious  pupil  ?"  the  am- 

who  converse  about  them.    Some,  and  they  are  kassador  the  next  dav  asked  the  royal  prc- 

tbe  majority, only  think  of  the  grandeur  of  the  t        Buchanan.     ""I   was  very  fortu- 

destinies  which  are  connected  by  such  bonds,  *    m  -n     1                 -j    «•          i- 

of  the  importance  of  the  motives  that  determine  "ate>     Buchaoan  said    "in  makuig  even 

them,  and  the  negotiations  that  preface  them,  that  ofhira.      In  England,  as  in  Scotland, 

and  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  tetes  that  accom-  James  remained  his  whole  life  through  a 

pa»y  them.     Others,  and  they  are  the  more  subtle    and    prolix   pedant,   astute   with 

delicate,  reflect  on  the  private  lot  of  the  persons  braggardism,  and  obstinate  without  vigor. 

thus  engaged  to  each  other,  and  arc  affected  ne  was  a  coward  at  the  same  time  as  a 

by  the  condition  of  those  young  princesses  the  disputant,  mingled  pusillanimous  instincts 

devoted  victims  of  politics,  who  are  torn  from  -A,  i>0  „'l*,,  °^«.    **.•  „  ^^^ij.n*.- 

their  country  and  family,  and  surrendered  to  a  *lth  haughty  pretension,  and  feared  danger 

man  who  does  not  know  them,  and  whom  they  £  much  as  ?e  delighted  in  controversy, 

do  not  know,  without  care  for  their  wishes  and  He   possessed  strangely  susceptible   and 

happiness.    Of  these  spectators  so  differently  weak  nerves — a  sudden  noise,  an  unex- 

affected,  the  first  frequently  see  the  brilliant  ex-  pected  appearance,  made  him  start  with 

pectations  contradicted  by  facts;  and  I  fear  lest  terror,  and  his  large  eyes  incessantly  roll- 

the  honest  compassion  of  the  second  is  not  al-  Q&  'm  a]j  directions  when  a  stranger  was 

ways  satisfied.     Politicians  are  right  in  believ-  before  him#     His  doublet  and  aU  ^ 

ing  that  alliances  between  royal  families  are  not  .„      ,_     i     ,.     j   ^   j       .l4    P4 

without  their  value  for  states,  and  are  wrong  ments  were  strongly  lined  and  quiltcf  to 
when  they  confide  in  their  powerful  efficacious-  protect  him  from  a  dagger-thrust,  winch 
ness ;  such  bonds  influence  events,  but  do  not  ga™  him  the  appearance  of  an  excessive 
decide  them,  and  there  are  deeper  causes  which  and  false  corpulence.  lie  had  but  little 
unite  or  divide  governments  and  peoples,  beard,  and  his  tongue  was  too  large  for  his 
Those  scrupulous  persons  who  wish  that  hearts  mouth,  so  that  he  ate  and  drank  uncleanly 
were  more  insulted  in  royal  marriages  deplore  an(l  awkwardly.  His  thin  legs  conld 
an  incurable  evil ;  political  necessities,  either  of  hardl  ^  At  ^  *f 
fear  or  hope,  are  too  powerful  to  prevent  per-  x  J  i_i  /  *  j  •  i_*  j  v  * 
sonai  feelings  being  silenced  or  overcome.  On  he  was  unable  to  stand  upright,  and  ho 
the  day  of  their  marriage,  as  in  many  other  cir-  was  obliged  always  to  lean  on  the  shoulder 
cumsUnces  of  their  life,  the  great  ones  of  the  of  some  one  for  support.  With*  shamefully 
earth  have  to  pay,  at  times  very  dearly,  for  dissolute  morals  no  united  a  ridiculously 
their  greatness,  and  it  often  costs  them  happi-  expansive  and  familiar  tenderness,  and  was 
ness,  and,  most  assuredly,  liberty.  It  is  said  always  ruled  by  favorites,  whom  he  treat- 
that  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  when  a  marriage  cd  as  children.  In  his  frequent  attacks 
was  on  the  carpet,  laid  great  stress  on  the  in-  r  •  *  ~  1  «n  *  t.  i  j 
dilutions  of  hfa  children,  and  I  have  lived  with  °f  aimet*  an*  l}\  tcmPcr>  h*  would  c"* 
a  roval  family  in  which  domestic  virtues  and  at  °"el  mom(;nt  hke  a  teamster,  at  another 
auctions  occupied  a  great  place.  I  wish  that  C1T  nke  a  woman.  No  sovereign  more 
such  may  become  every  where  the  morals  of  pompously  held  up  the  royal  perogatives 
kings ;  but  I  venture  to  the  belief  that,  speaking  m  principle,  and  none,  in  reality,  repre- 
generally,  our  age  and  the  succeeding  ones  will  scnted  royalty  in  a  more  subaltern,  more 

n?d  f^*  in  thiS  reSpeCt  from  th08e  that  pre'  vulSar>   an<\   frequently    more    offensive 

ceded  it,  manner.  Prince  Charles  and  Buckingham 

were  in  manv  respects  superior  to  the 

In  1C23,  three  men  badly  suited  to  each  weak  monarcli ;  but  all  three  had  two 

other  and  to  their  time — King  James  Stu-  great  faults,  the  infallible  source  of  serious 

art  I.,  his  son  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  perils.    They  were  all  imbued  with  the 

their  common  favorite,  George  Villiers,  maxims  and  habits  of  absolute  power,  at  a 

Duke    of    Buckingham — held    in    their  period  when,  though  triumphant  on  the 

hands  the  government  of  England.  James  continent,  it  was  becoming  inopportune 

was  deficient  neither  in  art  nor  knowledge,  and  contested  in  England.    They  arrived 

but  he  varingloriously  displayed  them  in  at  a  great  time,  and  were  not  great  thenv 

his  conversations  and  writings  much  more  selves ;  they  found  great  questions  pend- 

than  he  employed  them  profitably  in  the  ing  which  had  formerly  been  discussed  bv 

government  of  his  states.    While  still  al-  great  princes,  and  they  were  incapable  of 

most  a  boy  in  Scotland,  he  had  to  receive  treating  them  with  the  same  energy  as 

a  foreign    ambassador.      The    interview  their  predecessors : 
took  place  in  Latin.    The  foreign  envoy 

committed   some   grammatical   mistakes,  «  Absolute  power  has  its  social  and  personal 

and  the  youthful  King  eagerly  corrected  conditions.    It  is  at  times  natural  and 
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snry;  but  no  mistake  must  be  made  about  its  having  been  offered  the  same  marriage  for  his 
hour,  and  even  in  its  hour  a  certain  measure  of  son  by  the  Spaniards,  and  that  they  were  offer- 
brilliancy  and  public  respect  is  indispensable  ing  this  Infanta  to  all  the  world  merely  to  abuse 
for  it.     When  a  nation  has  a  sovereign-master,  the  princes." 

at  least  it  must  not  despise  him.   As  sovereign-  a  ..                    «      .  .              «.                  , 

master  of  England  James  I.  came  too  late,  and  ^  Sully  went   off  with   an  offensive  and 

was  too  decried.     Under  the  two  great  Tudors,  defensive  alliance  in  his  pocket,  and,  soon 

his  predecessors,  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  after,   Spanish    envoys    arrived    in    their 

absolute  power  had  brilliantly  performed  its  turn  in  England  to  form  a  treaty  and  open 

career,  and  accomplished  its  task ;  but  James  prospects  for  a  royal  marriage.     M.  Guizot 

had  no  longer  services  to  render  it,  and  glory  to  nag  foun(i  a  verv  curious  document  in  the 

reap;  he  merely  professed  its  maxims  unsea-  archives  of  Simancas,  drawn  up  on  this 

isra  ssrtss  Wifss  «**«*  «*  *m  ™-  *  *  *»«*■  •** 

with  more  dignity  and  more  blindness,  while  marriage  was  regarded   as  a   means   for 

Buckingham  took  advantage,  with  arrogant  and  bringing  England  back  to  the  true  faith, 

frivolous  selfishness,  of  the  weaknesses  of  his  two  and,   says   the   Jesuit,  "  Once  that   your 

masters."  majesty  has   settled   with  the   King    of 

,  -  ,  ,  ,„  England  that  the  Infanta  and  her  entire 
When  Henry  IV.  heard  of  the  death  of  household  shall  have  free  exercise  of  the 
Elizabeth,  he  at  once  sent  off  Sully  to  re-  Catholic  religion,  and  that  her  highness 
new  the  old  alliance  between  the  two  ghall  be  waited  on  by  persons  of  both  na- 
countries,  and,  at  the  Fame  time,  to  fortify  tion8  of  &n  exemplary  life,  as  well  as  of  a 
the  alliance  by  the  double  #  marriage  of  tried  prudence  and  zeal  in  matters  of  our 
the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XIH.,  with  holy  &ith?  the  marriage,  in  the  opinion  of 
Princess  Elizabeth  of  England,  and  of  the  sai(j  Catholics,  will  be  not  only  licit 
Henry  Prince  of  Wales  with  Elizabeth  of  according  to  the  divine  laws,  but  also  jus- 
Prance,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  tified,  or,  at  the  least,  admissible  to  dis- 
Sully  performed  his  mission  with  admira-  pensation  according  to  human  laws,  and 
ble  tact,  and  James  invited  him  and  his  even  meritorious  before  God,  glorious  for 
suite  to  dinner  at  Greenwich.  Sully  re-  Spam>  and  of  great  edification  for  the  en- 
ports  progress  to  his  master  as  follows :  tire  Church."     With  the  death  of  Henri 

„  „,,     .     .     .         .                      ,.  IV.  matters  changed  greatly  in  France, 

k    The  beginning  of  our  conversation   was  and  Jameg  veered  ^1^  the  Spanish  alii- 

about  the  chase  and  the  heat  which  was  at  this  v           •*•       c.    r*u    ^      n            n*     • 

time  extraordinary  in  Engknd.     After  com-  ance,by  sending  Sir  Charles  Corn walhs,  in 

mon-place  topics,  the  King  began  talking  of  1611> to  ask  re  nand  of  tne  Infanta  Anne 

the  late  Queen  of  England  with  some  degree  for  Henry  Prince  of  Wales.     After  a  good 

of  contempt,  and  to  boast  of  the  dexterity  he  deal  of  delay,  Corn  wall  is  was  told   that 

had  displayed  in  managing  her  through  her  the  Infanta  Anne  was  already  disposed  of, 

advisers,  all  of  whom  he  boasted  that  he  had  but  his  master  might  have  his  choice  of 

gained  over  during  her  lifetime ;  so  that  they  the  two  other  lnfantas,  Marie  and  Margue- 

only  did  what  he  wished,  and  he  had  thus  -frt  i^,,*   ft»rt  ^i  j^_  _^  4.\,aaA  ™oo  ,^1** «™ 

governed  England  for  several  years  before  the  nte'  bu*  thc  el^r  °f  these  was  only  five 

death  of  the  late  Queen,  whose  memory  is  not  vears  <?f  aSe'.    Finally,  the  Spanish  Court 

agreeable  to  him.    Then  calling  for  wine,  in  macle  xt  a  8%ne  qua  non  that  the  prince 

which  he  never  mixes  water,  he  began  by  say-  should  embrace  the  Catholic  faith,  and  the 

ing  to  me  that  he  wished  to  drink  your  health,  matter  was  broken  off.     Anne  of  Austria 

which  was  done  reciprocally  by  him  and  me,  was  married  to  the  young  King  of  France, 

without  forgetting  the  Queen's  and  children.  and  jame8  had  the  unpleasant  feeling  of 

Speaking  of  whom,  he  whispered  in  my  ear  bei      made     catvpaw  0f  both  by  France 

that  he  was  going  to  drink  the  double  relation-  i^     .                    r                        J 

ship  which  was  about  to  ensue.    Iwassurpris-  ana  opam.                                              ^    ^ 

cd  at  this,  because  the  time  seemed  to  me  inop-  James  next  asked  the  hand  of  Christina, 

portune  for  opening  so  worthy  a  matter,  and  he  second  daughter  of  Henri  IV.,  for  his  son, 

ought  to  have  spoken  to  me  beforehand.    Still  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  put  forward 

I  greeted  the  remark  with  some  signs  of  joy,  Charles.     The  negotiations,  however,  led 

and  told  bim  that  your  majesty,  being  sought  to  no   result,  and  the  King  once  more 

by  Spain,  for  Monseigneur  the  Dauphin  would  turned  his  eyes  to  Madrid.     The  Spanish 

know  how  to  choose  and  make  a  distinction  be-  ~~„~,  ;„  t  ™a™   n™^»«oi.  «r««  «5™:„„ 

tween  the  alliance  with  a  good  brother  and  as-  envoy  in  London,  Gondemar,  was  admira- 

sured  friend,  with  whom  he  would  never  have  bl?  a?aPtcd  *»  <*"7  on  **<&  a  delicate 
cause  of  quarrel,  and  a  monarch  from  whom,  negotiation,  and  JTames  appointed  as  his 
up  to  this  hour,  he  had  only  received  insults,  envoy  to  Madrid,  Sir  John  Digby,  after- 
Then  he  told  me  that  he  acted  in  the  same  way,  ward  Earl  of  Bristol,  who  labored  dili- 
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gently  and  pcrseveringly  to  bring  about 
the  marriage,  without  compromising  the 
general  policy  or  public  feeling  of  his 
own  country.  The  Spanish  Court  pre- 
tended to  bo  anxious  for  the  marriage, 
but  it  was  all  deceit  on  their  part.  Philip 
III.  on  his  dying  bed  said  to  his  son : 
"  Prince,  do  not  abandon  your  sister  Mane 
till  you  have  made  an  empress  of  her." 
Tired  of  the  delays,  Prince  Charles  resolv- 
ed on  the  bold  stroke  of  proceeding  to 
Madrid,  gaining  the  heart  of  the  Infanta, 
and  thus  rendering  it  impossible  for  the 
Court  of  Madrid  to  withdraw.  After  a 
long  time  spent  in  overcoming  the  King's 
resistance,  Charles  and  Buckingham  left 
London  on  February  27th,  1G23,  under 
the  name  of  John  and  Thomas  Smith,  and 
sailed  from  Dover;  on  March  3d  they 
reached  Paris  incognito.  They  were  pre- 
sented as  travelers  to  the  Due  de  Mont- 
bazon,  manager  of  the  royal  fetes,  and 
witnessed  a  court  ballet,  where  the  Prince 
was  so  struck  by  the  beauty  of  Anne  of 
Austria,  that  he  was  all  eagerness  to  see 
her  sister.  lie,  therefore,  started  the  next 
day  for  Madrid;  and  hence  there  is  no 
truth  in  the  commonly  accepted  tradition 
that  he  fell  in  love  at  tirst  sight  with  Hen- 
rietta Maria.  On  the  contrary,  when 
Lords  Carlisle  and  Holland  went  to  Paris 
in  1024  to  ask  the  hand  of  that  princess 
for  Charles,  Anne  of  Austria  said  to  them, 
"  That  at  the  ballet,  where  the  Prince  of 
Wales  saw  them  the  previous  year,  she 
had  greatly  regretted  that  her  sister-in- 
law  had  appeared  before  him  so  little  to 
her  advantage,  as  he  had  only  seen  her 
from  a  distance,  and  in  a  dark  room,  while 
her  face  and  entire  person  were  infinitely 
more  agreeable  when  seen  close." 

On  the  evening  of  March  1 7th  the  tra- 
velers arrived  at  the  door  of  the  English 
ambassador  at  Madrid,  "more  gay  than 
they  had  ever  been  in  their  lives."  They 
were  most  kindly  welcomed  by  the  Court, 
and  Olivarez  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  if 
the  Pope  refused  a  dispensation  for  the 
Infanta  to  be  the  wife  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  she  would  be  given  to  him  as  mis- 
tress. The  public  also  greeted  Charles 
with  delurht ,  for  there  had  been  a  drought 
for  seven  months  before  his  arrival,  and  a 
beneficent  rain  came  with  him.  Hence, 
when  Charles  solemnly  traversed  the  citv 
to  go  and  taki;  up  his  residence  with  the 
King,  all  classes  of  the  population  greeted 
him  with  the  same  favor  ;  the  richest 
hangings,  the  finest  pictures  adorned  the 


fronts  of  the  houses;  scaffoldings  wore 
erected  on  all  sides,  covered  with  specta- 
tors, and  verses  in  honor  of  the  Prince 
were  recited  as  he  passed.  On  reaching 
the  palace,  the  Prince  was  splendidly 
lodged ;  the  King  handed  him  a  gold  key 
which  opened  his  private  apartments; 
the  Queen  sent  him  presents  chosen  with 
feminine  delicacy  and  royal  magnificence ; 
the  town  was  illuminated  for  three  days ; 
promenades,  public  homages,  bull-fights, 
festivals  of  every  description,  succeeded 
eacli  other  without  relaxation,  and  at 
Court  and  in  the  country  all  were  anxious 
to  testify  to  the  Prince  their  confidence 
and  hope.  But  the  confidence  of  Charles 
and  Buckingham  in  their  speedy  success 
was  soon  shaken.  The  principal  condi- 
tions of  the  marriage,  already  agreed  on 
between  the  two  sovereigns,  were,  that 
the  Infanta  and  her  household  should  enjoy 
in  England  the  free  and  full  exercise  of  the 
Catholic  religion;  that  the  education  of  the 
children  should  remain  in  their  mother's 
hands  up  to  the  age  of  seven,  and  that  if 
they  were  Catholics,  they  should  not  lose 
their  right  of  succession ;  that  no  Catholic 
priest  should  be  put  to  death  for  perform- 
ing his  spiritual  functions,  and  that  the 
penal  laws  existing  in  England  against 
the  Catholics  should  be  allowed  to  fall 
into  desuetude.  On  these  bases  the  Papal 
dispensation  had  been  asked,  but  Gregory 
XIV.  added  several  fresh  demands,  some 
of  which  James  conceded,  and  declined 
others ;  but,  on  the  departure  of  Charles 
for  Spain,  it  was  generally  supposed  that 
matters  were  duly  arranged.  For  all 
that,  the  dispensation  did  not  arrive,  and 
there  were  so  many  obstacles,  that  Charles 
was  obliged  to  ask  his  father  for  full  pow- 
ers in  order  to  settle  matters.  Moreover, 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  Charles  was 
received  at  Madrid  rapidlv  cooled  down ; 
it  was  generally  believed  that  he  was 
about  to  turn  Catholic,  but  he  soon  unde- 
ceived them  by  saying:  "I  have  come 
to  seek  in  Spain  a  wife,  and  not  a  re- 
ligion." 

Nor  does  it  appear,  in  spite  of  Bucking- 
ham's asseverations,  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  greatly  smitten  by  his  pro- 
mised wife.  The  Infanta  was  at  that  time 
seventeen  years  of  age ;  short  and  rather 
stout;  she  had  light  hair,  a  Flemish  ra- 
ther than  a  Spanish  complexion,  and  ra- 
ther thick  lips,  after  the  type  of  the  House 
of  Austria.  Nothing  leads  to  the  belief 
that  her  mind  was  well  developed,  and, 
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we  may  suppose,  she  was,  with  the  prince  J 
at  once  curious  and  embarrassed.  He 
only  had  rare  and  short  interviews  with 
her ;  and  even  when  lodged  in  the  palace, 
he  saw  her  more  nearly  and  frequently, 
the  court  etiquette  and  Spanish  manners 
did  not  allow  those  frequent  and  frank 
communications  between  them  in  which 
young  hearts  reveal  themselves  and  are 
attracted  to  each  other.  Charles  paid 
assiduous  court  to  the  Infanta ;  he  waited 
to  see  her  when  she  went  in  and  came  out 
of  church  ;  at  the  theater  he  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  on  her,  and  he  liked  to  ride  at  the 
ring  in  her  presence.  Informed  one  day 
that  she  was  going  to  the  Casa  di  Campo 
to  pluck  flowers,  ne  rose  at  a  very  early 
hour,  and,  followed  by  but  one  confidant, 
Endymion  Porter,  he  entered  the  house 
and  the  garden.  Not  finding  the  lady  of 
his  thoughts,  he  at  length  reached  a  pri- 
vate inclosure,  closed  by  a  wall  ana  a 
heavy  gate.  Charles  climbed  over  the 
wall  and  leaped  into  the  inclosure ;  the 
Infanta  uttered  a  .shriek  and  fled  ;  and  the 
old  servant,  who  accompanied  her,  fell  on 
his  knees,  conjuring  tne  Prince  not  to 
compromise  the  honor  and  safety  of  his 
gray  hairs.  Charles  was  respectful  and 
reserved.  During  the  whole  of  his  stay  at 
Madrid  he  continued  to  be  gallant  and 
eager  with  the  Infanta,  but  neither  his  ac- 
tions, nor  his  letters,  nor  contemporary 
documents,  show  that  his  heart  was 
seriously  affected,  and  in  this  negotiation 
love  did  not  come  to  the  aid  of  policy. 

Another  difficulty  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  to  contend  with  was  the  arrogance  of 
Buckingham,  who  rendered  himself  odious 
to  all  the  Spanish  grandees.  The  King 
treated  him  with  great  coldness,  the 
Council  of  State  disputed  his  right  to  take 
part  in  the  negotiations,  and  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  "  they  would  sooner  throw 
the  Infanta  down  a  well  than  place  her  in 
his  hands."  The  affair  of  the  dispensation 
however,  still  dragged  on,  and  the  Pope 
wrote  flattering  letters  to  Prince  Charles 
and  Buckingham,  urging  them  to  come 
over  to  the  true  faith.  In  vain  did  Charles 
press  Olivarez  to  come  to  a  settlement, 
otherwise  he  should  be  compelled  to  re- 
turn to  England.  The  Prime  Minister  had 
a  ready-made  excuse  in  the  death  of 
Gregory  XIV.,  and  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing the  dispensation  ratified  by  his  succes- 
sor, Urban  VIII.  Still,  when  the  court 
of  Madrid  learned  that  James  I.  had  sworn 
to  all  the  articles  proposed,  and  that  mea- 


sures favorable  to  the  Catholics  were 
being  introduced,  the  Spanish  obstinacy 
and  reserve  were  slightly  relaxed,  and  the 
marriage  articles  were  drawn  up,  under 
promise  that  the  betrothal  should  take 
place  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  August  fol- 
lowing. This  was  followed  up  by  a  threat 
on  the  part  of  Charles  to  depart  without 
the  Infanta,  unless  word  were  kept  with 
him ;  and  if  the  Court  of  Madrid  had 
really  desired  the  marriage,  this  menace 
might  have  had  some  effect,  but  they  had 
begun  to  detest  the  English,  great  num- 
bers of  whom  had  by  this  time  flocked 
round  the  Prince.  Among  these  was  Ar- 
chie, the  King's  jester,  who  never  missed 
a  chance  of  6aying  disagreeable  things  to 
the  Spaniards.  Thus,  on  one  occasion, 
some  one  said  in  his  presence  that  it  was 
very  surprising  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  with 
only  fifteen  thousand  men,  bad  dared  to 
attack  the  Elector  Palatine,  son-in-law  of 
James  I.,  who  had  twenty-five  thousand, 
and  thoroughly  routed  him.  "  I  will  tell 
you,"  said  Archie,  "  something  far  more 
surprising;  how  was  it  possible,  in  1538, 
that  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  forty  ves- 
sels left  Spain  to  invade  England,  and  that 
not  even  ten  of  them  returned  to  tell  what 
had  become  of  the  rest?"  Personally 
Charles  was  liked  by  the  Spaniards ;  but 
he  was  neither  firm  enough  nor  clever 
enough  to  repair  the  faults  of  his  comrade. 
The  Infanta's  confessor  was  also  greatly 
opposed  to  the  match,  and  ardently  turneel 
his  young  penitent  from  it.  "  Do  you 
know,"  he  would  say  to  her,  "  what  mis- 
fortune and  malediction  you  will  in- 
cur? You  will  have  every  night  at 
your  6ide  a  man  oondemned  to  the  fires 
of  hell."  The  Infanta  was  horrified, 
turned  melancholy,  and  sedulously  avoid- 
ed the  Prince,  who  persisted  in  seeking 
her  without  loving  or  being  loved.  To  es- 
cape from  this  ridiculous  situation,  Prince 
Charles  saw  no  other  mode  than  to  hur- 
riedly return  to  England^  leaving  in  sus- 
pense at  Madrid  all  the  questions  which  he 
had  flattered  himself  with  settling  by  his 
ohivalrous  journey.  On  the  seventh  of 
September,  the  King  of  Spain  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  confirmed,  by  a  new  act, 
the  articles  to  whioh  King  James  had 
sworn,  and  Philip  promised  that,  if  he 
would  return  to  Madrid  at  the  following 
Christmas,  the  marriage  would  be  imme- 
diately celebrated,  although  the  departure 
of  the  Infanta  still  remained  fixed  for  the 
spring. 
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The  Infanta  had  received  the  marriage 
presents  some  time  before ;  she  bore  the 
title  of  Princess  of  England,  took  English 
lessons  assiduously,  and  when  the  two 
envoys  of  King  James  appeared  before 
her,  they  did  not  remain  covered  accord- 
ing the  Spanish  custom,  for  they  no  lon- 
ger regarded  her  as  the  Infanta,  but  as 
their  Princess.  "When  the  news  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  approaching  departure 
spread  through  Madrid,  people  were  sur- 
prised, and  asked  whether  he  were  afraid 
of  being  kept  there  against  his  will.  To 
this  suspicion   Buckingham    proudly  re- 

flied:  "It  was  love  that  impelled  the 
'rince  to  come  to  Spain ;  it  will  not  be 
fear  that  makes  him  leave  it ;  he  will  go 
away  when  he  thinks  proper  in  broad  day- 
light." The  Infanta  said,  on  hearing  it : 
"  If  he  loved  me  hejwould  not  go  away." 
Before  the  departure  presents  were  ex- 
changed, the  King  of  Spain  giving  the 
Prince  eighteen  Spanish  horses,  six  barbs, 
six  brood  mares,  and  twenty  colts,  all  su- 
perbly harnessed.  Charles  offered  the  In- 
fanta a  necklace  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
magnificent  pearls,  two  pairs  of  pearls  ear- 
rings, and  a  diamond  of  great  value.  The 
King  of  Spain  accompanied  the  Prince  part 
of  the  way  to  the  coast ;  on  the  road  they 
killed  a  stag  in  a  little  wood,  where  they 
found  a  table  richly  laid  out.  A  small 
marble  column  had  already  been  erected 
on  the  spot,  and  before  this  Philip  and 
Charles  renewed  their  protestations  of  al- 
liance and  friendship.  No  sooner  had 
they  separated,  than  Charles  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  the  English  envoy  with  instruc- 
tions not  to  let  out  of  his  hands  the  pro- 
curation which  the  Prince  had  given  him, 
and  by  which  he  authorized  Philip  IV.,  or 
the  Infant  Don  Carlos,  to  proceed  in  his 
name  to  the  celebration  of  the  marriage. 
A  rumor  had  been  spread  that,  once  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  performed,  the 
Infanta,  sooner  than  live  with  a  heretic, 
would  retire  to  a  convent,  thus  leaving 
the  Prince  of  Wales  married  and  without 
a  wife.  Such  was  the  distrust  and  suspi- 
cion connected  with  the  solemn  protesta- 
tions and  promises  of  friendship  !  When 
Charles  got  on  board  the  English  fleet  at 
Santander,  his  remark  was  :  "  It  is  a  great 
folly  and  weakness  of  the  Spaniards  to  let 
ine  depart  so  freely,  after  having  treated 
me  so  badly." 

Charles's  return  to  London  was  a  mag- 
nificent ovatiou ;  all  the  bells  rang  out  a 
merry  peal,  and  the  churches  were  filled 


with  persons  offering  up  thanks  for  his 
safe  return.  He  hastened  off  at  once  to 
join  his  father  at  Boyston,  and  James  ap- 
peared to  be  tolerably  satisfied  with  the 
result.  The  pledges  of  the  Spaniards  to 
restore  his  son-in-law,  the  Palatine,  to  his 
states,  were  rather  vague,  and  he  said : 
"  I  am  not  at  all  inclined  to  marry  my  son 
with  my  daughter's  tears  for  a  dower." 
James's  next  step  was  to  send  instructions 
to  his  envoy  at  Madrid  to  put  off  the  cere- 
mony of  betrothal  till  Christmas,  which 
placed  Lord  Bristol  in  an  awkward  dilem- 
ma, for,  since  Prince  Charles's  departure, 
he  had  been  doing  all  in  his  power  to  dis- 
sipate doubts,  and  persuade  the  Prince  and 
the  Infanta  that  they  were  really  attached 
to  each  other.  The  King  of  Spain,  how- 
ever, felt  so  persuaded  that  James's  heart 
was  set  on  the  marriage,  that  he  made  all 
preparations,  and  as  tne  Papal  dispensa- 
tion had  at  length  arrived,  the  betrothal 
was  fixed  for  November  29th,  and  the 
marriage  for  December  9th.  To  get  out 
of  this,  James  began  a  squabble  about  the 
Infanta's  dower  of  two  millions  of  crowns, 
which  he  insisted  on  receiving  in  hard 
cash,  instead  of  part  payment  in  jewels 
and  annuities,  as  proposed  by  the  Spanish 
Court.  lie  also  insisted  on  a  clear  under- 
standing about  what  was  to  be  done  in  the 
matter  of  the  Palatine.  The  Court  of 
Madrid  was  astounded  by  this  firmness  on 
the  part  of  the  usually  vacillating  mon- 
arch, and  the  cool  way  m  which  he  treated 
the  Spanish  envoys,  and  the  friendliness 
he  displayed  toward  the  French  ambassa- 
dor hightencd  their  anxiety. 

James  was  horribly  perplexed  what  to 
do,  and,  without  absolutely  breaking  with 
the  Spanish  Court,  recalled  his  envoy,  the 
Earl  of  Bristol,  the  only  Englishman  in 
whom  the  Spaniards  placed  confidence. 
On  his  departure,  Olivarez  offered  him  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  and  pressed 
him  to  accept,  as  no  one  would  know 
about  it.  "  Pardon  me,"  Bristol  replied ; 
"  there  is  some  one  who  will  know  it,  and 
inform  the  Kins  of  England  of  the  fact, 
and  that  is  the  Earl  of  Bristol."  So  soon 
as  they  learned  that  Bristol  was  recalled, 
Philip  IV.  and  his  council  regarded  the 
marriage  of  the  Infanta  as  abandoned, 
and,  though  they  did  not  declare  it  for- 
mally, they  manifested  their  conviction  by 
their  actions.  The  Infanta  gave  up  her 
English  lessons,  and  thongh  the  presents 
were  not  at  once  returned,  it  was  openly 
stated  that  they  would  be  so,  as  soon 
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their  suspicions  were  confirmed.  At  the 
same  time,  Philip  went  to  Andalusia  and 
inspected  the  fleet.  Nothing  was  so  dis- 
agreeable to  James  as  the  prospect  of  a 
war  with  Spain  ;  for,  as  he  wisely  remark- 
ed, that  would  not  restore  the  Palatinate 
to  his  son-in-law.  He  therefore  summoned 
Parliament,  and  laid  the  whole  affair  of 
the  Spanish  marriage  before  it.  The  great 
mass  of  the  people  were  opposed  to  it,  and 
Buckingham  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  opposition.  The  Spanish  ambassadors 
intrigued  against  the  favorite  and  almost 
dethroned  him.  He  lost  the  King's  favor 
for  some  time,  but  by  a  fortunate  chance 
Buckingham  was  enabled"  to  lay  bare  the 
trickery  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  King 
and  Buckingham  became  friends  again. 
The  end  of  the  whole  affair  was  that  the 
two  Houses  declared  that  the  King  could 
no  longer,  with  honor,  continue  the  nego- 
tiations for  the  Spanish  marriage.  At  the 
same  time  they  voted  a  sum  of  money  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  should  it 
break  out. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  French 
Court  thought  it  advisable  to  try  and  take 
the  place  of  the  Spaniards,  and,  after  some 
beating  about  the  bush,  James  sent  Lord 
Kensington  to  Paris  early  in  1624,  with 
instructions  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the 
King  of  France  and  the  Queen-mother. 
Shortly  after,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  was  sent 
to  back  up  Lord  Kensington,  and  found 
that  he  had  to  negotiate  with  a  man  of  very 
different  mental  caliber  from  himself,  the 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu.  When  their  lord- 
ships had  declared  the  purport  of  their 
common  mission,  Louis  XIII.  appointed 
four  commissioners  to  treat  with  them, 
the  Cardinal  being  at  their  head.  Matters 
went  on  very  satisfactorily  as  far  as  the 
French  were  concerned,  but  the  Pope  did 
not  at  all  like  the  idea  of  the  match.  He 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  Louis  XIII. 
would  give  up  the  English  marriage,  the 


King  of  Spain  would  gladly  ask  the  hand 
of  Henrietta  for  his  brother,  the  Infant 
Don  Carlos,  to  whom  he  would  secure  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Catholic  Low  Countries 
after  the  death  of  the  Infanta  Isabella. 
Marie  de  Medicis  did  not  let  herself  be 
caught  by  these  offers,  however,  and 
Louis  XIII.  contented  himself  with  an 
swering :  "  My  zeal  for  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion is  no  less  than  that  of  the  King  of 
Spain.  It  is  the  only  thing  which  delays 
my  sister's  marriage." 

The  great  hitch  in  the  affair  was  the  en- 
gagement James  should  enter  into  as  to 
the  treatment  of  the  English  Catholics 
He  offered  a  verbal  promise  not  to  execute 
the  laws  passed  against  them,  and  to  tol- 
erate the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  in 
their  houses.  The  French  negotiators  de- 
manded a  written  and  official  oath.  James 
consented  to  the  terms,  but  then  came  an- 
other difficulty;  the  Frenchmen  wanted  the 
engagement  inserted  in  the  marriage  con- 
tract, and  to  this  James  did  not  dare  as- 
sent, as  it  would  be  laid  before  Parliament, 
and  there  would  be  no  chance  of  carrying 
it  through.  To  these  reasons  Louis  XIIL 
yielded,  and  the  only  thing  now  remaining 
was  to  obtain  the  dispensation  from  Rome. 
As  his  emissary  to  the  Pope,  Richelieu  se- 
lected a  remarkably  astute  man,  Pere  de 
Berulle,  who  defeated  all  the  schemes  by 
which  the  Papal  See  tried  to  evade  giving 
its  assent  to  the  marriage.  The  ceremo- 
ny was  arranged,  and  the  Due  de  Chev- 
reuse  was  to  act  as  proxy  for  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  but  just  at  the  time  James  I. 
was  taken  ill  and  died.  Death,  however, 
does  not  derange  the  course  of  regal  rela- 
tions ;  three  days  after,  Charles  I.  ratified 
the  treaty,  and  the  contract  was  signed  on 
May  8th,  1625,  at  the  Louvre,  and  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by 
the  Cardinal  de  la  Rochetoucald  on  the 
eleventh. 
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From    the    London    Times. 


THE   COMING   ROYAL   MARRIAGE. 


THE  PRINCE  AND   HIS  BRIDE   ELECT. 


[As  these  royal  personages  are  about 
to  attract  the  attention  of  England  and 
the  civilized  world  by  their  approaching 
nuptials,  we  have  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  artist  a  double  portrait-plate  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess,  (just  received  from 
London)  to  be  engraved  for  our  next  num- 
ber, as  most  likely  to  gratify  our  readers. 
— Editor  of  the  Eclectic.] 

As  the  period  at  which  the  marriage  of 
Wales  and  the  Princess  Alexandra  draws 
near,  public  interest  in  that  event  natural- 
ly becomes  intensified,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  our  readers  will  bo  glad  to  hear 
as  much  as  can  be  told  of  the  arrangements 
for  the  ceremony  which  have  been  and  will 
be  made  at  Windsor. 

The  day  of  the  marriage  has  not  yet 
been  fixed;  this  matter  indeed  depends 
on  the  Danish  Court.  About  the  end  of 
this  month,  however,  the  Princess  will 
arrive  at  Gravesend,  and  will  there  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
landing  has  already  formed  the  subject 
of  correspondence  between  the  Mayor  of 
Gravesend  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
who  promises  to  communicate  with  the 
Corporation  again  as  to  the  day  of  the 
Princess's  arrival  becomes  known.  After 
the  disembarkation,  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess will  travel  to  London  bv  rail.  From 
the  railway  station  to  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace their  Royal  Highnesses,  with  their  at- 
tendant suite,  will  be  conveyed  in  state 
carriages — there  will,  in  fact,  be  a  public 
procession  to  the  Palace — and,  alter  this, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  a  word 
about  the  way  in  which  London  will  wel- 
come the  bride  of  the  Prince  and  its  fu- 
ture Queen.  The  tow  days  that  elapsed 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia 
in  this  country  and  before  the  day  of  mar- 
riage, were  spent  in  reviews,  or  visits  and 
ceremonials  more  or  less  public.  It  is  not 
likelv,  for  manv  reasons — the  strongest 
beinu  that  the  illustrious  visitor  on  this 
occasion  is  a  voung   Princess  of  eighteen 


— that  much  of  the  time  that  intervenes 
will  be  passed  in  public,  but  as  to  this  we 
believe  that  nothing  whatever  is  known  at 
present. 

Arrangements  in  the  interior  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  at  Windsor  are  to  be  made 
forthwith  to  give  sitting  accommodation 
for  seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine  distin- 
guished visitors  to  be  invited  at  the  mar- 
riage ceremony.  About  fifty  more  will 
stand  in  procession  during  the  marriage, 
and  these,  with  one  hundred  choristers, 
fifty  musical  performers,  and  fifty  officials 
and  attendants — one  thousand  in  all — the 
very  most  who  can  stand  in  the  chapel, 
for  there  is  literally,  even  with  the  crowd- 
ing resorted  to  on  the  last  occasion  in  the 
Chapel  Royal  at  St.  James's,  no  room  for 
any  more.  Along  the  nave  from  its  west 
door,  between  the  tall,  slender  columns 
rising  "  high  overarched,  with  echoing 
walks  between,"  blocks  of  seats  nine  deep 
are  to  be  erected  for  those  who  will  be 
privileged  to  witness  the  bridal  procession 
into  the  chapel,  but  who  can  not  be  ac- 
commodated within  the  smaller  space  be- 
yond the  screen  where  the  ceremony  itself 
is  to  take  place.  There  will  be  six  hun- 
dred and  eight  visitors  seated  here,  the 
majority,  as  is  usual  on  these  occasions, 
being  ladies.  On  the  right  of  the  organ* 
loft  the  band  of  choristers  will  be  placed. 
In  the  little  chapel  of  Sir  Riginald  Bray, 
the  builder,  if  not  indeed  the  designer  of 
the  whole  structure,  and  whose  quaint 
arms,  a  flax-scutching  machine  of  five 
hundred  years  ago,  cover  even  the  lintels 
and  panels  of  the  doors,  the  musical  per- 
formers will  be  stationed.  With  the  cha- 
pel of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  there 
can  be  very  little  tampering  in  the  way  of 
temporary  erections.  With  the  square 
squat  outlines  of  the  old  hospital,  which 
Henry  VIII.  altered  into  a  banqueting* 
room  and  the  House  of  Hanover  into  a 
Chapel  Royal  at  St.  James's,  any  thing 
might  be  attempted.     Architects  could 
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not  improve,  it  nor  carpenters  make  it 
worse.  But  the  case  is  very  different  with 
the  grand  old  interior  of  St.  George's 
Chapel,  with  its  deep  traceried  windows 
and  exquisite  oaken  canopies  of  the 
knights'  stalls.  Each  of  these,  with  its 
quaint  blazonments  of  knights  who  were 
Governors  of  Calais  or  Paris,  down  to  the 
Peers  and  Statesmen  of  the  present  day, 
is  a  nich  in  history.  Curiously  enough,  if 
few  of  our  Princes  of  Wales  have  been 
married,  still  fewer,  apparently,  have  been 
installed  as  Knights  of  the  Garter.  In 
the  old  oak  pew  allotted  to  the  Heirs  Ap- 
parent who  are  members  of  this  order 
there  are  only  three  escutcheons — those  of 
the  present  Prince,  the  Prince  Regent, 
and  Prince  Frederick  Louis,  the  son  of 
George  II.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark 
that,  close  by  the  new,  bright  emblazon 
which  bears  the  shield  of  "  the  rose  and 
expectancy  of  this  fair  State"  is  one  all 
darkened  and  defaced  by  time,  but  which 
still  tells,  in  old  Norman  French,  how  a 
great  ancestor  of  his  present  bride  was  in- 
stalled in  that  very  seat  just  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago. 

With  these  old  storied  carvings  there 
is,  of  course,  no  meddling.  Each  seat, 
properly  subdivided,  would  accommodate 
— we  had  almost  said  three  ladies,  but 
certainly  two,  even  dressed  in  the  widest 
amplitude  of  the  present  fashion.  Beside, 
the  Knights  of  the  Garter  have  a  right  to 
their  stalls  on  all  occasions,  and  preemi- 
nently so  when  the  Chief  of  the  Order — 
the  Sovereign — is  present  at  any  cere- 
monial in  the  Chapel.  The  stalls  of  the 
knights,  therefore,  are  to  be  left  untouched 
in  all  their  ancient,  angular,  hard-backed 
integrity,  and  all  can  take  their  seats  on 
this  occasion,  from  the  last  and  newest 
knight — Earl  Fitzwilliam,  whose  bright 
banner  has  just  been  hung — up  the  senior 
of  the  order — the  Marquis  of  Exeter, 
whose  once  rich  flag  is  now  gray  with 
dust  and  age.  On  the  space  now  occu- 
pied by  the  communion  rails  a  raised  dais 
is  to  be  erected  and  covered  with  the 
richest  carpeting.  On  this  the  ceremony 
will  be  performed.  On  the  left  side  of 
the  altar,  between  the  termination  of  the 
knight  stalls  and  the  private  entrance  to 
the  chapel  from  the  castle,  a  small  block 
of  seats  will  be  erected  for  thirty-five 
visitors,  and  on  the  raised  dais  the  imme- 
diate members  of  the  English  and  Danish 
royal  families  will  be  seated  ;  her  Majesty, 
with  the  royal  family  and  illustrious  for- 


eign guests  to  the  number  of  fourteen,  on 
the  right,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
chosen  guests  and  members  of  the  royal 
bride's  family  to  the  number  of  twelve,  on 
the  left.  Behind  the  station  for  our  royal 
family  will  be  raised  a  block  of  seats  ris- 
ing tier  over  tier,  to  accommodate  the 
diplomatic  body,  who,  with  their  ladies 
and  first  attaches,  will  be  present  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred.  Outside  the 
west  door  of  the  chapel,  on  the  green  be- 
tween it  and  the  horse-shoo  cloisters,  a 
very  large  temporary  building  has  been 
begun.  This  structure,  though  of  wood, 
and  purely  temporary,  will  be  decorated 
in  the  inside  in  the  most  exquisite  style. 
This  will  contain  a  fine  central  halt  sixty 
feet  long  by  forty  broad,  and  twenty-five 
feet  high,  in  which  the  procession  to  pass 
up  the  nave  of  the  chapel,  will  be  mar- 
shalled and  arranged  by  the  Deputy- 
Chaniberlain  as  the  members  comprising 
it  arrive  from  the  castle.  Built  out  from 
this  hall,  and  entirely  inclosing  it  on  every 
side,  will  be  a  series  of  smaller  rooms, 
twenty  feet  long  by  twenty  broad.  On 
the  north  side  will  be  one  for  the  brides- 
maids, one  for  the  bride,  and  one  for  the 
Royal  Princesses.  Nothing  has  yet  been 
arranged  as  to  the  adornment  of  these 
saloons,  but  it  is  almost  needless  to  say 
that  they  are  intended  to  be  as  rich  and 
beautiful  as  taste  and  money  can  make 
them.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall 
are  to  be  similar  apartments  for  the 
bridegroom's  attendants,  the  bridegroom, 
and  one  for  tfe  Duke  of  Cambridge  and 
royal  visitors.  The  outer  hall  which  gives 
ingress  to  this  temporary  palace,  will  be 
twelve  feet  wide  by  seventy  feet  long,  and 
there  will  be  a  handsome  covered  way  for 
the  carriages  in  which  the  procession  will 
arrive  to  set  down  their  occupants  at  this 
entrance.  Visitors  to  witness  the  proces- 
sion up  the  nave  of  the  chapel  will  also, 
we  believe,  arrive  here,  and  be  conducted 
to  their  seats  in  the  nave.  The  more  se- 
lect few  who  will  be  honored  with  invita- 
tions for  the  Chapel  itself  will  probably 
have  a  separate  entrance  alloted  to  them. 
The  ambassadors  and  their  suites  will  as- 
semble in  the  Wolsey  Chapel,  and  thence 
be  conducted  by  the  chief  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies  to  their  places  on  the  right  of 
the  altar.  The  bridal  procession  will  pass 
in  State  carriages  from  the  private  apart- 
ments of  the  castle  to  the  carriage-entrance 
we  have  spoken  of  as  giving  admission  to 
the  temporary  building  outside  the  west 
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door.  ITcre,  while  the  procession  is  form- 
ed and  arranged,  the  bride  and  brides- 
maids and  the  bridegroom  and  his  attend- 
ants will  remain  in  the  reception-rooms 
set  apart  for  them.  Her  Majesty  will  en- 
ter the  Chapel  by  the  private  way,  and  on 
her  arrival  the  procession  will  move  for- 


ward up  the  temporary  hall  through  the 
nave  to  the  altar.  As  customary,  the 
bridegroom's  procession  will  move  first, 
so  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  bride's  cortege 
at  the  altar  the  marriage  may  be  at  once 
proceeded  with. 


From    Ohamberi'i    Journal. 


IN    THE    WATERS    UNDER    TIIE    EARTH. 


Probably  very  few  persons  indeed  ever 
think  of  the  risk  incurred  by  thousands  of 
their  fellow-countrymen,  every  day  of 
their  lives,  in  laboring  for  those  things 
without  which  they  themselves  would 
find  it  difficult  to  live,  or  if  they  do  re- 
member it,  it  is  only  when  some  more 
than  usually  fearful  accident,  where  the 
destruction  of  life  is  on  a  large  scale,  oc- 
curs. In  the  case  of  accidents  in  mines,  it 
Is  seldom  that  the  sufferers  survive  to  tell 
the  tale.  I  do  not  speak  of  such  common- 
place occurrences  as  being  crushed  by  a 
mil  of  coal,  but  where  an  explosion  has 
taken  place  near  the  pit-shaf^  possibly  fol- 
lowed by  a  fire,  thus  cutting  off  egress 
from  the  pit,  and  leaving  the  unfortunate 
men  in  the  more  distant  workings  to  per- 
ish by  hunger,  or  by  the  combined  action 
of  starvation  and  suffocation.  Such  an 
occurrence,  when  only  three  or  four  lives 
are  lost,  seldom  does  more  than  form  the 
subject  of  a  paragraph  for  a  newspaper, 
and  the  matter  is  then  forgotten  ;  and 
more  frequently  it  is  not  known  beyond 
the  pit. 

My  own  occupation  has  been  of  a  kind  to 
bring  me  in  frequent  contact  with  miners, 
not  only  those  employed  in  coal-mines, 
but  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  less 
dangerous,  but  as  I  think,  more  unpleasant 
labor  of  mining  for  ores.  Some  of  these 
men — poor  cripples,  who  have  little  to  live 
on  except  the  few  shillings  a  week  they 
get  from  the  owner  of  the  pit  in  which 
they  wTerc  maimed,  the  parish,  and  it  may 
be  a  benefit  societv — have  talcs  to  tell 
wliich  thrill  one  with  horror,  and  excite 


feelings  of  wonder  that  men  can  be  found 
who  are  willing  to  enter  an  occupation 
carried  on  under  such  miserable  condi- 
tions, when  they  might  find  work,  if  not  in 
this,  at  all  events  in  another  country, 
under  the  open  sky.  One  of  these  men, 
an  old  man  now,  who  had  at  the  time  I 
heard  his  narrative  been  a  cripple  for 
fifteen  years,  had  escaped  death  oy  what 
might  almost  be  called  a  miracle.  His 
name  was  Henry  Stanley,  and  he  with  hifl 
brother  Richard,  another  miner  named 
Smale,  and  a  son  of  the  last  named,  a  little 
fellow  barely  eight  years  old,  were  in  the 
habit  of  working  together.  The  manner 
in  which  the  boy  was  employed  was  a  se- 
cret among  the  men  themselves,  the  rea- 
son given  oy  the  father  to  the  overlooker 
for  having  him  in  the  pit  with  him  being, 
that  having  no  mother  to  look  after  him, 
he  wished  to  keep  him  out  of  the  way  of 
harm.  The  part  of  the  pit  in  which  they 
worked  was  so  distant  from  the  shaft,  that 
they  never  saw  any  of  the  overmen  more 
than  once  a  day,  and  more  often  not  at 
all;  and  whenever  he  did  make  his  ap- 
pearance in  that  part  of  the  pit  where 
they  were,  the  boy,  who  had  been  on  the 
look-out,  gave  tnem  notice  of  his  ap- 
proach, and  they  wfouid  hastily  leave  the 
working  in  which  they  were  actually  en- 
gaged for  another  a  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant, and  running  in  a  different  direction. 
The  reason  why  they  were  so  anxious 
to  conceal  the  scene  of  their  operations 
was  as  follows :  The  pit  was  one  of  those 
on  the  coast,  and  the  richest,  and  there- 
fore most  profitably  worked  part  of  it,  was 
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beneath  the  sea.     One  of  the  veins  was  so 
high  and  broad,  and  the  coal  so   easily 
worked,  that  it  was  extended  to  a  distance 
under  water,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  an 
inspector,  endangered  the  safety  of  the 
mine.     In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  the 
men  were  ordered  to  discontinue  working 
it ;  and  most  people  would  have  thought 
that  nothing  more  was  necessary  than  to 
give  this  order,  when  the  miners  knew 
that  it  could  only  be  disobeyed  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives,     but  considerations  of  dan- 
ger in  the  exercise  of  their  vocation  never 
have  and  never  will  deter  miners  from  dis- 
regarding orders,  when  the  doing  so  is 
attended  with  profit  or  convenience.    The 
men  above  named  were  in  the  habit  of 
working  this  vein,  though  ostensibly,  and 
at  times  actually,  they  were  employed  in 
a    siding,   where   the    overlooker  found 
them   when  he  went  in  that  direction. 
Their  earnings,  under  these  circumstances 
were  large,  but  not  so  large  as  to  excite 
much  remark ;  and,  to  celebrate  their  suc- 
cess, they  agreed  to  eat  their  Christmas 
dinner  together.     Two   days  before  the 
time  when  this  was  to   take  place,  they 
were  sitting  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
working  referred  to,  eating  their  mid-day 
meal,  when  they  were  startled  by  a  sud- 
den, heavy  fall,  followed  by  the  hollow 
crackling  sound  which  good  coals  produce 
when  they  crumble  together  into  a  mass. 
There  was  a  rush  to  escape,  but  the  fall 
completely  blocked  up  the  vein,  and  this 
at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  thirty  or 
forty  paces  from  where  they  had  been  sit- 
ting, thus  imprisoning  them  in  a  cell,  as  it 
might  be  called,  about  fifty  yards  long, 
four  wide,  and  three  in  hight.     Fortunate- 
ly, there  was  no  escape  of  gas,  but  they 
were  familiar  enough  with  such  matters 
to  know  that  the  air  must  in  a  limited 
time  be  rendered  incapable  of  sustaining 
life.    The  first  thing  tney  did,  after  they 
had  recovered  a  little  from  the  shock,  was 
to  examine  their  bags,  to  see  what  provi- 
sions they  had  left ;  and  the  second,  to  as- 
certain   how    many    candles    they    had 
among  them.     As  regarded    provisions, 
they  were  more  than  commonly  well  off, 
one  of  them  having  brought  a  large  loaf 
of  home-made  bread  down  with  him  that 
morning,  in  order  that  his  mates  might 
taste  it.     In  the  matter  of  lights,  they 
were  badly  off;  they  found  that  if  they 
put  out  all  except  one,  in  less  than  twen- 
ty-four hours  they  would  be  in  total  dark- 
ness. 


Of  the  extent  of  the  fall,  they  could 
form  no  idea ;  but  as  their  only  chance  of 
escape  was  by  clearing  a  way  through  it, 
they  went  to  work  at  it  without  delay. 
They  toiled  for  hours,  but  the  progress 
made  was  slow,  owing  to  the  slipping 
down  of  fresh  pieces  in  the  place  of  those 
removed,  which,  moreover,  nelped  to  fill 
up  the  not  very  large  space  in  which  they 
were  confined.  They  worked  two  at  a  time, 
the  third  relieving  one  of  the  others  at  re- 
gular intervals.  In  this  way,  hour  after 
hour  passed,  and  to  all  appearance  they 
were  as  far  from  liberty  as  ever.  Present- 
ly there  was  a  litttle  flicker  of  light,  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  total  darkness. 
There  is  something  inexpressively  horri- 
ble in  being  thus  cut  off  from  sunshine, 
and  buried  alive  in  the  body  of  the  earth, 
which  the  imagination  is  scarcely  capable 
of  realizing.  The  poor  fellows  thus 
doomed,  as  they  had  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, to  a  slow  but  certain  death  within  a 
few  hours,  groped  their  way  together,  and 
sat  down  on  the  ground.  Silent  and  mo- 
tionless they  sat,  the  thoughts  of  each  oc- 
cupied with  those  they  had  left  in  the 
morning ;  suddenly  the  silence  was  broken 
by  the  voice  of  the  little  boy  repeating  a 
part  of  his  evening  prayer : 

"  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep." 

The  little  voice  could  not  get  beyond  the 
second  line,  but  broke  down  with  a  deep 
sob,  followed  by  a  passionate  fit  of  crying, 
in  the  midst  of  which  his  father  could  be 
heard  trying  to  console  him  in  a  half- 
choked  voice.  The  others,  unable  to  con- 
tain themselves  any  longer,  gave  vent  to 
their  grief,  and  for  some  minutes  nothing 
could  be  heard  in  the  darkness  but  deep 
sobs.  When  these  had  died  away,  they 
could  hear  dull,  heavy  sounds  above  them, 
which  followed  each  other  in  monotonous 
and  slightly  irregular  succession :  it  was 
the  beating  of  the  sea  on  the  shore  above. 
It  was  astonishing,  said  the  poor  fellow 
who  told  me  this,  how  much  tne  sense  of 
their  position  was  aggravated  by  these 
sounds.  The  thought  of  the  free  rolling 
waves,  of  the  life  they  bore  in  them,  of  the 
sunlight  which  shone  upon  them,  increased 
their  agony  to  desperation,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  child,  each  reflected  with- 
in himself  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to  end  it  by  a  speedy  act  of  his  own. 
They  agreed  that  they  had  little  reason  to 
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hope  that  any  attempt  would  be  made  to 
rescue  them  even  when  they  were  missed, 
since  none  of  the  other  men  engaged  in 
the  pit  knew  of  their  working  this  vein, 
and  would  therefore  not  think  of  search- 
ing for  them  there.  Rather  than  sit  in 
idle,  useless  despair,  they  resumed  work  in 
the  dark  ;  but  if  the  progress  they  made 
was  trifling  when  they  had  light,  it  was 
still  more  so  now  that  they  had  none. 
They  were  soon  exhausted  by  their  exer- 
tions, as  much,  perhaps,  from  their  hope- 
lessness as  from  fatigue.  Throwing  them- 
selves  on  the  ground,  they  tried  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  the  fate  which  they 
now  regarded  as  certain.  Timidly  as  is 
the  wont  of  men  when  thev  address  their 
Creator  aloud  in  the  presence  of  others  for 
the  first  time,  Stanley  uttered  a  few  short 
sentences  of  prayer ;  Smale  was  the  next 
to  follow  his  example,  and  after  him  Rich- 
ard Stanley.  Comforted  by  their  appeals, 
they  continued  them  at  short  intervals ; 
and  presently  the  child,  at  the  desire  of  his 
father,  sung  a  hymn  he  had  been  taught  at 
the  Sunday-school,  the  men  joining  their 
rough  voices  to  his  little  childish  treble. 
At  the  conclusion  of  each  verse,  the  sound 
of  the  dashing  waves  on  the  shore  above 
filled  the  hole  in  which  they  were  buried 
with  its  low,  thundering,  monotonous 
beat.  Soon  this  was  the  only  sound  audi- 
ble. The  two  brothers  put  their  arms 
round  each  other,  and  they  all  lay  patient- 
ly waiting  for  the  coming  of  that  light 
which  all,  even  those  who  daily  ask  for  it, 
shrink  from  with  inexplicable  inconsist- 
ency. 

By  a  merciful  condition  of  existence, 
those  unfortunate  men  who  are  buried  as 
these  were  gradually  cease  to  feel  the  dread 
of  death,  in  proportion  as  hope  of  rescue 
fades  from  their  minds,  the  inhalement 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  reducing  the  vitality 
by  degrees,  till  the  brain  becomes  para- 
lyzed, and  this  long  before  the  vital  spark 
is  utterly  extinguished.  Richard  Stanley 
had  already  reached  the  stage  of  insensi- 
bility, when  his  brother  heard  a  slight ! 
movement  among  the  coal,  indicative  of  a 
further  settling  down  of  the  mass,  under 
increased  pressure  from  above,  or  of  its , 
being  removed  bv  men  on  the  other  side. 
Under  the  stimulus  of  this  thought,  Henry 
Stanley  crawled  to  the  heap,  and  listened  i 
with  all  the  eagerness  of  which  he  was  still  , 
capable.  His  practiced  ear  soon  enabled 
him  to  satisfy  himself  that  men  were  at 
work  on  the  other  side,  and  he  was  in  the 


act  of  turning  to  crawl  back  to  try  and 
rouse  his  companions  in  peril  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  good  news,  when  a  heavy 
block  of  coal  fell  from  the  roof  upon  his 
loins,  crushing  him  to  the  ground  beneath 
its  weight,  and  rendering  him  completely 
incapable  of  moving.  It  was  in  this  posi- 
tion that  the  pitmen  found  him  when 
they  had  worked  their  way  through  the 
fallen  mass.  Richard  was  insensible,  and 
so  also  was  Smale,  who  lay  as  if  asleep, 
with  his  arms  round  his  little  bov,  who 
was  lying  on  his  bosom.  The  child  was 
past  recovery  ;  but,  after  several  hours  in 
the  open  air,  all  three  of  the  men  regained 
their  senses,  Henry  Stanley  alone  being 
permanently  injured  by  the  accident. 

Another  accident  of  a  different  kind, 
which  likewise  occurred  in  a  coal-mine, 
was  related  to  mo  by  one  of  the  survivor?, 
though  how  he  came  to  survive  is  a  mys- 
tery known  only  to  himself.  One  cold 
winter  night,  a  middle-aged  man  named 
William  Jamieson  was  waked  by  his  wife, 
who  was  trembling  and  bathed  in  per- 
spiration, and  adjured  by  her  not  to  go  to 
work  the  next  day.  Wondering  what 
had  happened  to  cause  her  to  make  the  re- 
quest, he  asked  the  reason,  when  she  told 
him  that  she  had  dreamed  twice  that 
night  that  she  had  seen  him  go  down  into 
the  pit,  take  a  lamp,  and  walk  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  mine,  where  he  joined  their 
sons,  and  began  wTork;  that,  while  they 
were  at  work,  she  heard  a  dreadful  crash, 
and  then  saw  a  bright  sheet  of  flame, 
which  lit  up  the  galleries  and  workings 
from  one  end  of  the  mine  to  the  other,  and 
finally  rushed  up  the  shaft  in  a  body, 
which  went  roaring  up  to  the  clouds,  and 
seemed  to  set  them  in  a  blaze.  Without 
attempting  to  imitate  Jamieson's  dialect, 
which  would  only  weary  the  reader  with- 
out adding  to  the  interest  of  his  narrative, 
I  will  give  the  facts  he  related  as  nearly 
as  I  can  remember  them : 

When  my  wife  told  me  what  she  had 
dreamed,  I  told  her  it  was  all  nonsense. 
Our  wives  arc  always  having  dreams  of 
this  kind,  but  in  time  they  get  used  to 
them,  and  take  no  notice.  However,  she 
was  so  earnest  about  it,  and  seemed  so 
frightened  that  I  promised  her  at  last  I 
would  stay  at  home.  I  was  thinking 
directly  afterward  what  I  should  do  all 
day,  when  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
opportunity  to  kill  our  pig,  instead  of  put- 
ting it  off  a  week  or  two  longer.  I  got 
up  "between  six  and  seven  o  clock,  and, 
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when  I  went  down  stairs,  I  found  my  sons 
having  their  breakfast,  and  their  mother 
trying  to  persuade  them  not  to  go  to  work. 
They  did  not  pay  much  heed  to  what  she 
said  ;  and,  when  they  had  finished  break- 
fast, they  took  their  bags,  and  were  going 
out  as  usual,  when  my  wife  got  before 
the  door,  and  begged  me  not  to  let  them 
go.  I  was  ashamed  to  say  that  I  had 
promised  not  to  go  to  work  because  of 
their  mother's  dreams,  so  I  said  that  I  de- 
cided on  having  the  pig  killed  that  day, 
and  they  might  as  well  stay  at  home,  and 
we  would  make  a  holiday  of  it.  As  they 
refused  to  do  this,  and  wero  too  old  to  be 
made  to  what  they  did  not  like,  there  was 
no  help  for  it  but  to  let  them  go.  After 
breakfast,  I  went  to  the  slaughterman,  to 
ask  him  to  come  down  with  me,  and,  on 
my  way,  I  went  to  the  public-house,  and 
got  a  stone  bottle  filled  with  gin,  which  I 
slung  over  my  shoulder.  On  getting  to 
his  house,  I  found  that  he  had  gone  to 
Slivecome,  and  was  not  likely  to  be  back 
before  the  evening.  I  was  uncertain 
what  to  do.  The  promise  I  had  made  my 
wife  only  made  me  feel  ashamed  that  I  had 
made  it.  There  was  nobody  I  could  have 
a  holiday  with  ;  so,  at  last,  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  would  go  to  work  as  usual. 
It  was  rather  late  when  I  got  to  the  pit, 
and  I  had  to  wait  a  while  before  1  could  be 
lowered ;  and,  while  I  was  waiting,  an  over- 
looker came  up,  and  I  heard  him  say  thev 
had  found  a  good  deal  of  gas  in  Davis  s 
Hole — a  name  that  had  been  given  to  a 
spot  where  a  man  of  that  name  had  been 
killed. 

When  I  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft, 
I  took  my  lamp,  and  walked  to  the  part 
of  the  mine  where  I  had  been  working 
with  my  sons  for  several  days  before.  It 
was  about  a>  far  from  the  shaft  as  it  could 
be ;  but  there  was  plenty  of  air,  the  ven- 
tilation in  the  mine  being  too  strong  if 
anything,  and  apt  to  give  the  rheumatism. 
I  stood  there  two  or  three  minutes  talking 
to  my  son  Alfred,  and  then  turned  round 
to  put  rny  things  off.  I  was  just  taking 
the  bottle  off  my  shoulder,  when  we  heard 
a  smothered  roar.  We  knew  well  enough 
what  had  happened,  and  directly  set  off 
f*.*r  the  »haf:.  U>  get  drawn  up,  if  the  ex- 
yl-j+lozi  Lad  been  seriou*,  and  the  choke- 
d'si.j*  likely  to  spread  through  the  pit. 
iJ-vf  re  we  got  to  the  frhaft,  we  were  su>ft- 
!>.-■]  : ' v  a  vainer  earned  Xavlor,  who  said 
".:.£:  ::>-  *haft  wa*  on  fire,  and  all  the  work- 
Il^s  on  the  Zionh  tide.    We  went  ou,  aiod 


found  several  other  men  standing  not  far 
from  the  shaft,  talking  of  what  it  would 
be  best  to  do.  Tho  pit  wan  all  in  a  hhixo 
against  tho  shaft,  and  tho  tiro  was  rushing 
up  with  a  roar  like  a  whirlwind,  ami, 
every  now  and  then,  pieces  of  burning 
timber  came  crashing  down,  and  bounded 
out  of  the  tire  toward  where  wo  woro 
standing.  As  there  was  no  possibility  of 
getting  out  of  tho  pit  be  lore  tho  tiro  had 
burned  itself  out,  1  and  my  two  boys  wont 
back  to  tho  place  where  wo  had  left  our 
things,  leaving  tho  other  men  still  land- 
ing near  the  shaft.  Knowing  that  several 
hours  must  pass  before  tho  timber  in  tho 
shaft  would  bo  burned  out,  wo  stayed 
where  wo  were,  calculating  how  long  it 
would  bo  before  wo  could  bo  drawn  up. 
When  we  went  back,  wo  found  that  tho 
fire  had  spread  several  foot  in  our  direc- 
tion, which  made  our  situation  more  des- 
perate ;  but,  for  all  that,  we  thought  that 
when  they  began  to  throw  water  into  tho 
shaft,  it  would  not  bo  long  before  it  would 
bo  extinguished.  Wo  never  thought  they 
would  close  the  shaft,  with  tho  deliberate 
intention  of  tilling  tho  pit  with  water. 
The  upward  draught  was  strong,  tho  pro- 
gress of  the  tire  towards  us  was  so  slow 
as  to  be  scarcely  sensible,  only  tho  air  bo- 
came  so  heated  that  wo  were  foreed  to 
draw  further  and  further  back  into  tho 
mine,  tho  hot  air  causing  the  gas  to  oojmj 
out  of  the  coal.  Finding  there  was  no 
chance  of  our  being  able  to  escape  for 
many  hours  at  least,  we  went  back  to  tho 
place  where  we  hud  left  the  little  food  wo 
had  remaining,  and  where  tho  air  wan 
still  fresh  and  cool,  in  comparison  with 
what  it  was  near  the  shaft*  To  econo* 
mize  our  food,  as  much  as  to  cscupo  front 
thought,  we  lay  down  and  wont  to  sleep, 
When  I  woke,  I  fancied  I  could  dwtect  M% 
unusual  dampness  beneath  my  hand,  as  1 
rolled  over  to  get  on  my  feet.  My  sows 
remarked  the  same  thing  when  I  cti\Uul 
them ;  and  we  runhcd  off  together  a*  soon 
as  we  had  lighted  our  lamp  for,  fortu- 
nately, we  ha/1  matches,  a*  mot  I  of  m 
usually  have,  though  it  js  against  pit  re* 
gulatiou* — hoping  to  find  the  fin*  eijjn- 
gtihthed.  We  had  not  gone  far  before  w# 
felt  the  water  *pla*hmg  hew  ath  our  fetti, 
It  was  evident  the  water  had  \*'*u  pour- 
ing in  for  some  time,  and  in  l»r#*  ^muii 
tie*.,  and  t!*«:  *u>picioft  wowA  toy  mtitA 
that  the  pump*  had  oea*  U*  «wfc,  M 
that  th*v  were  aJLowii  j 

cumulate  in  tbe  irorl 
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the  shaft  was  insufferably  hot,  but  the  fire 
had  not  extended,  or  but  very  little.  Un- 
fortunately, the  floor  of  the  pit  below  the 
shaft  was  higher  than  the  surrounding 
parts,  so  that  the  water  ran  off,  and  was 
fast  helping  to  flood  the  mine,  while  the 
place  whereon  it  was  wanted  remained 
uncovered.  To  remedy  this  it  was  pro- 
posed that  we  should  go  to  work  to  make 
a  dam  of  coal-dust ;  but  as  it  was  imme- 
diately objected  that  the  only  effect  of  this 
would  bo  to  cause  the  water  to  flow 
through  the  mine  in  one  direction  instead 
of  two,  the  idea  was  not  carried  out. 

Meanwhile,  the  fire  continued  to  rage 
as  fiercely  as  ever  in  and  about  the  shaft ; 
and  as  it  could  do  no  good  to  remain 
near  it,  breathing  the  hot  and  bad  air,  I 
proposed  to  my  sons  that  we  should  again 
return  to  our  refuge,  where  we  could 
contrive  to  keep  out  of  the  water,  at  all 
events,  for  a  time.  Alfred  agreed  to 
come,  but  William  decided  on  remaining 
with  the  other  miners,  saying  that  he 
would  join  us  presently.  The  mine  was  a 
very  wet  one,  and  the  difference  in  the 
depth  of  the  water,  since  we  left  the  place 
where  wo  had  been  working,  was  quite 
perceptible.  We  directly  went  to  work, 
and  made  such  a  barrier  as  was  sufficient 
to  keep  the  water  from  reaching  us,  as  we 
thought,  and  then  sat  down,  sad  and  sor- 
rowful enough.  My  thoughts  ran  a  good 
deal  on  my  wife's  dream,  as  they  had 
continually  done  since  the  accident,  and  I 
wondered  at  the  singular  coincidence,  and 
whether  there  was  any  chance  of  our 
ultimate  escape.  As  there  was  no  use  in 
sitting  idle,  we  began  to  prepare  for  the 
rise  in  the  water  by  picking  away  the 
coal  from  the  roof;  and,  without  working 
very  hard,  we  had  raised  ourselves  in  a 
few  hours  nearly  level  with  the  roof  of 
the  passages  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  mine.  In  the  meantime,  the  water 
had  been  steadily  rising ;  from  being  as 
high  as  the  first  joint  of  my  forefinger,  it 
had  risen  while  we  were  at  work  to  the 
hight  of  the  third.  We  made  several 
journeys  backward  and  forward  to  and 
from  the  shaft,  and  found  it  always  burn- 
ing, but  the  fire  in  the  mine  itself  was 
growing  less  and  less.  Very  few  of  the 
men  had  any  hope  of  getting  out  now, 
and  a  good  many  began  to  complain  that 
they  were  dying  of  hunger,  though  I  could 
not  help  noticing  that  those  who  com- 
plained most  on  this  score  had  the  strong- 
est voices.     My  son  Alfred  had  noticed 


the  same  thing,  and  followed  one  of  these 
men,  and  presently  came  to  me  bringing 
with  him  a  huge  piece  of  one  of  the  ponies. 
This  was  a  precious  resource  to  us,  for 
careful  as  we  had  been  of  the  little  food 
we  had  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  we  bad 
only  a  few  ounces  left. 

As  William  preferred  to  remain  with 
the  other  men,  where  they  could  see  the 
light,  Alfred  and  I  were  alone  in  our 
misery.  We  sat  side  by  side  in  the  dark- 
ness, our  hands  fast  locked  together,  and 
only  loosing  our  hold  of  each  other  when 
I  crawled  to  the  edge  of  the  heap  of  coal 
we  were  sitting  on  to  plunge  my  arm  into 
the  water  to  see  how  deep  it  was.  In 
time  this  was  useless,  for  when  it  had 
risen  to  the  length  of  my  arm,  and  I  found 
the  next  time  I  tried  it  that  my  fingers 
would  not  touch  the  bottom,  I  left  off 
doing  it.  Of  the  other  men,  we  saw 
nothing  after  we  had  got  too  weak  to 
wade  through  the  water  to  the  shaft ;  but 
some  of  them  had  come  near  us,  driven 
back  by  the  rising  water,  the  part  of  the 
pit  where  we  were  being  higher  than  the 
rest.  At  times,  we  could  hear  one  man 
calling  to  another  through  the  darkness, 
and  ask  him  how  he  was.  By  degrees, 
these  inquiries  became  less  frequent,  and, 
when  made,  often  remained  unanswered. 
Another  kept  on  repeating,  "  Lord,  have 
mercy  on  us !"  till  his  voice  grew  weaker 
and  weaker  at  every  repetition,  and  at  last 
died  away  altogether.  I  shouted  for  my 
son  William,  and  he  answered,  but  he 
could  not  join  us,  not  being  able  to  find 
his  way  to  the  place  where  we  were  in 
the  dark.  At  intervals,  we  called  to  each 
other,  but  after  a  while  I  got  no  answer, 
though  whether  he  had  perished  of  hnn- 

fer,  or  had  gone  away  toward  the  shaft, 
could  not  toll,  but  I  hoped  the  latter. 
By  degrees,  all  these  sounds  died  away, 
and,  as  far  as  I  could  tell,  my  son  and  I 
were  the  only  living  beings  in  the  pit. 
Slowly  but  surely  the  water  continued  to 
rise,  for,  though  I  could  not  test  its 
depth,  it  was  easy  to  ascertain  that  it  was 
creeping  toward  us.  We  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  passage  of  time,  but  it  seem- 
ed as  if  years  had  passed,  when  I  was 
roused  by  my  son,  who  was  making  feeble 
efforts  to  put  his  arm  round  my  neck.  I 
was  myself  too  weak  to  lift  him,  but  I 
crept  close  to  him,  and  kissed  him.  A 
little  later,  and  he  was  cold  and  motion- 
less. For  hours,  or  it  might  have  been 
days,    I   continued  to  hold    his    lifeless 
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body  in  my  arms.  Of  food,  I  had  none, 
and  my  only  support  was  a  sip  of  spirits 
taken  at  long  intervals. 

Still  the  water  continued  to  rise,  till  I 
felt  it  touching  my  feet.  I  spent  the  time 
in  sleep  mostly,  and  when  I  lay  awake,  I 
had  just  life  enough  to  wonder  how  long 
it  would  be  before  the  water  rose  above 
my  head.  I  did  not  now  feel  any  particu- 
lar dread  of  this  happening ;  I  had  got  so 
familiarized  with  the  idea  that  I  only 
speculated  in  a  dreamy  kind  of  way  on 
what  the  sensation  would  be  like  when  it 
took  place.  From  what  I  heard  since,  I 
believe  I  must  have  slept  many  hours  at  a 
time.  I  know  that  when  I  woke  once,  I 
felt  that  my  feet  were  no  longer  in  the 
water.  I  stretched  them  out,  still  with- 
out touching  it,  and  I  had  to  push  myself 
forward  some  distance  before  I  could 
reach  it,  and  then  I  knew  they  must  have 
got  the  engine  at  work,  and  were  pump- 
ing out  the  water ;  consequently,  tne  fire 
was  extinguished.  I  suppose  it  is  nothing 
unusual  in  such  cases,  but  no  sooner  had 
I  found  there  was  a  chance  of  being  saved, 
than  the  resignation  or  indifference,  which- 
ever it  was,  left  me,  and  instead  of  being 
able  to  sleep  as  I  had  done  before,  I  be 
came  keenly  alive  to  my  situation,  and  sat 
with  the  soles  of  my  feet  just  touching 
the  water.  It  sunk  so  slowly,  that  hours, 
as  I  judged,  passed  before  I  could  say 
with  certainty  that  it  had  sunk  any  more. 
This  was  about  the  most  dreadful  period 
of  my  imprisonment.  When  I  lost  my 
poor  boy,  I  was  expecting  every  hour  to 


join  him,  and  painful  as  it  was,  it  seemed 
as  if  we  were  only  separated  for  a  little 
while.  Now,  my  thoughts  were  busy 
with  home.  What  would  my  wife  say 
when  she  saw  me  like  one  risen  from  the 

frave  ?  What  would  she  be  doing  when 
got  home  ?  These,  and  a  thousand  other 
wondering  surmises,  passed  through  my 
mind  as  I  sat  there  in  the  darkness ;  till, 
at  last  I  got  weary,  and  began  to  despair 
of  getting  out  after  all,  the  water  sunk  so 
slowly.  I  tried  to  forget  time  in  sleep, 
but  I  found  this  was  not  half  so  easy  now. 
Not  to  spin  out  my  tale  any  longer  than  I 
can  help,  I  will  say  nothing  more  of  what 
I  felt  and  thought,  nor  what  resolutions  I 
made  for  the  future,  if  I  only  reached  the 
surface  of  the  earth  once  more  alive. 

At  last  the  time  came  when  the  water 
barely  reached  my  knees  at  a  distance  of 
several  feet  in  advance  of  the  heap  on 
which  I  had  been  lying,  and  I  decided  on 
trying  to  reach  the  shaft,  which  I  succeed- 
ed in  doing,  though  it  took  me  a  long 
time,  owing  to  my  weak  and  exhausted 
condition.  Close  to  the  shaft,  I  found  two 
of  the  overlookers  and  several  of  the 
miners  at  work  in  repairing  it.  They 
were  as  much  startled  at  seeing  me  as 
though  I  had  been  a  ghost,  and,  indeed, 
as  far  as  appearance  went,  I  might  with 
good  reason  have  been  taken  for  a  skele- 
ton. When  I  came  down  into  the  pit,  I 
had  left  the  ground  hard  and  frozen ;  the 
next  time  I  saw  it,  the  grass  was  green, 
there  were  leaves  on  the  trees,  and  a 
bright  and  warm  sun  was  shining. 


From    Fraser's    Magazine. 


DAY      AT      THE      DEAD      SEA. 


BY  FRANCES  POWER  COBBE. 


The  world's  beauty  is  for  ever  young 
but  the  world's  awe  and  terror  are  rapid- 
ly passing  away.  The  halo  of  mystery 
which  once  hung  over  a  hundred  hills  and 
groves  and  caverns  is  dissipating  before 
our  eyes  like  a  resolvable  nebula  in  Lord 


Rosse's  telescope.  The  Sphynx  is  no 
enigma  now.  That  solemn  face,  blasted 
by  the  suns  and  storms  of  sixty  centuries, 
has  been  admirably  photographed,  and  we 
shall  no  doubt  all  place  it  shortly,  along 
with  other  interesting  characters,  as  a 
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carte  de  visitc  in  our  albums.  Dagon,  the 
"  thrice  battered  god  of  Palestine,"  who 
seemed  to  us  once  so  awful  a  personage, 
has  been  dragged  out  of  his  grave  in  Sen- 
nacherib's burned  and  buried  palace,  and 
set  up  like  a  naughty  boy  in  a  corner  in 
the  British  Museum.  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dis,  where  are  their  terrors  now?  Is 
not  Charybdis  traversed,  and  does  not 
Scylla  echo  every  Monday  and  Thurs- 
day the  puffs  of  the  steamboats  of  the 
Messagenes  Impcriales  ?  The  cave  of 
Trophonius  and  the  fountain  of  Amnion, 
Styx,  and  Acheron,  Delphic  groves  and 
Thcban  tombs,  have  we  not  rifled  and 
sketched  and  vulgarized  them  all  ?  Pic- 
nics are  held,  as  Mr.  Troll  ope  assures  us, 
in  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat  and  the  very 
■epulchrc  of  St.  James.  Even  that  far-off 
shrine  immortalized  bv  Calderon — the  ter- 
ror  haunted  "Purgatory"  beneath  the 
waters  of— 

"That  dim  lake 
Where  sinful  souls  their  farewell  take 
Of  this  sad  world." 

But  there  is  still  some  fnint  lingering 
shadow  of  the  terrible  smd  the  sublime  in 
0'ir  ideas  of  the  Dead  Sea — the  accursed 
Asphaltites.  True,  wTe  have  unhappily 
discovered  all  about  it — its  typography, 
hydrography,  and  chemical  analysis.  Still, 
when  all  is  said,  "Marc  Mortunm"  is  an 
awe-inspiring  name.  If  there  be  any 
thing  which  ought  not  to  die,  it  is  a  sea 
— the  "  image  of  eternity,"  the  emblem 
of  life  and  motion,  which  Byron  could  ad- 
jure: 

44  Time   writes    no   wrinkles    on   thine  azure 
brow, 
Such  as  Creation's  dawn  beheld  thou  rollest 


now." 

But  here  is  a  sea  not  dowered  with  the 
immortal  youth  of  the  ever-leaping  ocean, 
but  dead — dead  for  three  thousand  years  ; 
aye,  dead  and  damned  to  boot — the  ac- 
cursed Lake  of  Sodom  !  We  confess  it 
with  shame,  we  had  never  constructed 
out  of  our  moral  consciousness,  or  out  of 
any  book  of  travels,  any  definite  idea  of  a 
Dead  Sea  before  we  actually  saw  it  with 
our  eves.  It  had  remained  one  of  those 
blessed  dark  corners  of  the  imagination, 
wherein  the  terrible  yet  peeps  out  at  us, 
as  in  childhood  awful  eves  used  to  do, 
from  the  deep  bays  of  the  room  after  j 
dark,  when  we  sat  by  our  mother's  knees 
in  the   red   firelight   before   the   candles 


were  brought,  and  heard  her  stories  of 
wolves  and  lost  children  in  a  wood.  In 
the  faint  hope  that  in  this  era  of  tourists9 
books  there  may  yet  survive  some  few  as 
ignorant  as  ourselves  to  whom  we  could 
convey  a  share  of  our  impressions  of  inter- 
est and  pleasure,  wo  shall  indite  a  brief 
record  of  that  little  experience.  "  Better 
twenty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of 
Cathay,"  we  are  often  tempted  to  say. 
But  it  must  be  owned  there  are  some 
days  in  the  East  which  it  would  be  hard 
to  parallel  with  any  month  in  Europe, 
however  replete  with  excitement  and  in- 
terest. At  least,  in  our  own  lives, "  a  day 
in  Cairo,  a  day  at  the  Pyramids,  a  day  in 
Jerusalem,  a  day  at  Baalbec,  and  this  day 
at  the  Dead  Sea,"  have  had  no  equals, 
even  in  Athens  or  Rome. 

As  we  are  to  speak  of  the  land  where 
time  is  counted  from  sunset  to  sunset,  our 
day  must  begin,  like  that  of  Eden,  in  the 
evening. 

Mar  Saba  is  not  a  nice  place  to  sleep  at 
— that  is  to  say,  for  people  with  preju- 
dices on  the  subject  of  centipedes.  The 
ground  where  the  tents  of  pilgrims  are 
pitched  affords  every  possible  opportunity 
for  the  study  of  those  entertaining  articu- 
lata,  and  of  course  it  is  quite  impossible 
in  a  tent  to  exercise  any  thing  else  but 
hospitality  toward  any  visitors  who  may 
choose  to  "  drop  in."  True  that  for 
travelers  of  the  nobler  sex,  the  grand  old 
monastery  of  Mar  Saba  opens  its  doors 
and  offers  the  purest  spiritual  consolation 
in  the  shape  of  surpassingly  excellent 
raki  (the  most  unmitigated  alcohol 
known.)  But  for  an  unholy  "  Hajjin,"  (or 
female  pilgrim,)  like  the  writer,  no  such 
luck  was  in  store.  The  convent  of  St. 
Saba  must  never  be  polluted  by  feminine 
Balmorals,  and  the  society  of  the  centi- 
pedes was  quite  good  enough  for  us.  It 
was  accordingly  with  no  small  perturba- 
tion of  mind  that,  before  retiring  to  rest, 
we  investigated  the  manners  and  customs 
of  those  remarkable  creatures.  On  a 
small  bush  of  broom — the  original  Planta- 
genista  of  the  most  royal  of  kingly  races — 
we  discovered  about  three  or  four  dozen 
of  our  friends,  long  and  black,  and  vicious- 
looking  in  the  extreme.  Placing  my 
gauntlet  alongside  of  one  of  them  as  a 
measure,  it  appeared  that  the  centipede 
was  somewhat  longer  than  the  glove,  or 
about  six  inches  from  tip  to  tail.  All  down 
the  sides  the  little  black  legs  moved  in 
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the  most  curious  way  from  four  or  five 
centers  of  motion,  (ganglia,  I  suppose,)  so 
that  he  looked  like  a  very  fine  black  comb 
down  which  somebody  slowly  drew  four 
or  five  fingers.  Did  he  bite,  or  did  he 
sting,  and  could  he  crawl  fast,  and  was  he 
not  likely  to  establish  himself  for  the 
night  where  we  were  keeping  open  house, 
or  rather  tent?  Xay,  (frightful  reflec- 
tion,) was  there  any  thing  to  prevent  him 
and  his  congeners  ensconcing  themselves 
in  our  beds?  We  confess  that  it  was 
with  terrible  misgivings  we  slept  that 
night  the  sleep  of  people  who  have  been 
eleven  hours  m  the  saddle,  and  burning 
was  our  indignation  against  asceticism  in 
general  and  the  prejudices  of  St.  Saba  in 
particular  on  the  subject  of  the  admission 
of  petticoats  to  his  monastery.  The  good 
Franciscans  at  Ramleh  (the  Arimathea  of 
Scripture)  had  known  better,  and  allotted 
to  us  a  dormitory,  where,  however,  we 
had  some  small  but  assiduous  attendants, 
through  whose  ministration  we  "were  (as 
good  people  say)  "  grievously  exercised," 
and  obliged  to  pass  the  night  in  researches 
more  nearly  connected  with  entomology 
than  with  biblical  antiquities. 

No ;  Mar  Saba  is  not  a  nice  place  to 
sleep  at,  but  we  did  sleep  in  spite  of  the 
centipedes.  For  my  part,  at  least,  I  slept 
so  soundly,  and  with  such  vivid  dreams 
of  far-off  green  woods  of  the  west,  and 
dear  ones  parted  by  thousands  of  miles, 
that  when  wakened  at  midnight  by  the 
howling  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  wilder- 
ness,  it  was  all  but  impossible  to  recover 
the  sense  of  reality,  or  rather  to  know 
whereon  to  fix  it — on  the  natural  home- 
like dream  of  the  little  child  with  her 
arms  around  my  neck,  sitting  under  the 
old  trees,  or  on  the  weird  picture  before 
my  eyes  at  the  tent  door — the  wild  hol- 
low in  the  desolate  hills,  and  the  group  of 
our  well-armed  guard  of  Arabs  around 
the  watch-fire ;  while  beyond  them  Orion, 
burning  in  all  the  glory  of  a  Syrian  night, 
was  slowly  sinking  behind  the  desert 
mountains  of  Judea. 

It  is  strange  how  every  thing  in  the 
simple  life  of  tents  suggests  the  analogies 
of  the  moral  life.  A  journey  in  the  desert 
is  like  reading  a  series  of  parables.  We 
are  then  truly  "  pilgrims  and  sojourners 
on  earth" — the  place  which  has  known  us 
for  one  brief  day  will  know  us  no  more 
for  ever.  We  really  thirst  for  cooling 
fountains,  and  pant  under  the  burning  sun 
for  "  the  shadow  of  a  great  Rock  in  a 


weary  land."  The  simple  realities  of  ex- 
istence, which  so  rarely  approach  us  at  all 
in  the  orderly  and  over-finished  life  of 
England,  where  we  slide,  without  jolt  or 
jar  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  along  the 
smooth  rails  laid  down  by  civilization,  are 
present  once  more  in  the  wildernesses  of 
the  East.  That  very  morning,  at  Mar 
Saba,  as  we  watched  our  tents  taken 
down,  and  all  traces  of  our  brief  encamp- 
ment passing  away,  to  be  renewed  as 
transitorily  elsewhere  at  night,  it  forced 
itself  on  my  mind  more  clearly  than  ever 
before,  how  the  noblest  aim  of  life  could 
only  be 

"  Nightly  to  pitch  our  moving  tents 
A  day's  march  nearer  home ;" 

— a  real  full  day's  pilgrimage  in  the  right 
direction.  And  alas!  per  contra,  how 
few  of  the  easily-numbered  days  allotted 
to  us  seem  actually  to  forward  us  one  step 
thitherward ! 

Whether  it  be  from  these  associations 
with  great  realities,  or  from  its  wondrous- 
ly  healthy  effect  (making  "  well"  a  posi- 
tive condition,  and  not,  as  usual,  a  mere 
negation  of  being  "ill,")  or  from  what 
other  occult  suitability  to  humanity,  I 
know  not ;  but  decidedly  the  tent-life  is 
beyond  all  others  attractive  and  fascinat- 
ing. At  first,  being  sufficiently  fond  of 
the  comfortable,  I  dreaded  it  greatly ;  but 
after  two  or  three  nights,  the  spell  it 
never  fails  to  exercise  fell  on  me,  and  I 
wished  it  could  go  on  for  months.  It 
seems  as  if,  at  bottom  of  the  Saxon  na- 
ture, there  is  some  unsuspected  corner 
which  always  echoes  joyously  to  the  ap- 
peal, 

"  Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing,  with  a  heart 
for  any  fate." 

Whether  it  be 

"  To-morrow  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new," 

or  to 

"  Antres  vast  and  deserts  idle," 

like  those  of  Mar  Saba,  it  is  all  the  same. 
Only  "  let  us  go  on — on  to  a  new  life ; 
and  let  the  traces  of  the  old  be  swept 
away  as  rapidly  as  may  be."  "  Let  the 
dead  Past  bury  its  dead." 

Is  all  this  natural  and  wise,  or  utterly 
wrong  and  foolish  ?  I  am  not  quite  per- 
suaded ;  but  at  any  rate  it  is  of  little  con- 
sequence to  decide  the  question,  for  our 
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English  climate  settles  the  matter  for  us, 
practically,  very  decisively.  How  did 
Robin  Hood  and  Maid  Marian  ever  es- 
cape rheumatism  and  catarrh  ? 

Our  English  progress  is,  I  hope,  of  a 
more  real  sort  than  that  of  the  Arab, 
whose  tent  is  the   only  thing  connected 
with  him  which  does  move.     After  four 
thousand   years  the    Scheik   of  Hebron 
has  probably  not  varied  an  iota  from  the 
costume,  the  habits,  or  the  acquirements 
of  Abraham.    The  immobility  of  every 
thing  in  the  East  is  like  that  of  the  bould- 
er-stones laid  at  intervals  for  landmarks 
across  the  plains,  as  regularly  to-day  as 
when  Moses  cursed  the  man  who  should 
remove  them  three  thousand  years  ago. 
The  tents  move,  but  all  else  is  stationary. 
Our  houses,  on  the  contrary,  remain  from 
age  to  age,  while  all  things  else  are  in 
continual  change.     "Where  are  now  the 
costumes,  the  habits,  the  ideas  of  our  an- 
cestors, not  three  thousand  but  three  hun- 
dred  years  ago  ?     Yet  we  live  in  their 
homes    and  worship  in  their   churches, 
while  the  Syrian's  tent  has  moved  and 
changed  uncounted  times  in  the  same  in- 
terval.    May  those   "stately    homes    of 
England "  stand  firm  for  many  an  age ; 
and    may    we    never    advance    to    that 
doctrine  of  the  Yankee  in  Hawthorne's 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  "  that  it  is  an 
insolence  for  any  man  to  build  a  house 
which  should  outlast  his  own  life,  and 
oblige  his  son  to  dwell  in  the  chambers  he 
had  designed,  and  not  in  those  of  his  own 
original  choice !"     It  is  hardly  to  be  mea- 
sured, I  think,  how  much  of  the  best  and 
tendcrest  family  feelings  amongst  us  are 
due  to  the  old  house,  wherein  all  associa- 
tions arc  centered,  wherein  each  member 
of  the  race  feels  pride,  where  the  pictures 
of  our  forefathers  hang  side  by  side  on  the 
walls,  and  their  dust  rests  together  iu  the 
vault  hard  by.     Shame  is  it  that  such  deep 
human  feelings  as  these  should  be  soiled 
by  vulgar  pride  of  rank  or  wealth,  or  mo- 
nopolized  by  the  rich  alone,  as  if  they 
were  not   equally   the  birthright   of  the 
humblest  family  who  could  possess  their 
English  cottage  or  Highland  shelty,  and 
who  might  attach  to  them  equally  all  the 
affections  which  would  sanctify  the  castle 
or  the  palace.     It  is  not  the  grandeur  of 
the  house,  nor  the  artistic  merit  of  the 
family  pictures,  nor  the  splendor  of  the 
funeral  monuments,  which  give  them  their 
power.     It  is  the  great  Divine  institution 
of  the  family  which  gives  to  the  hearth 


its  sanctity,  and  to  the  picture,  and  chair, 
and  tree,  and  grave,  their  influence  over 
our  hearts.  To  raise  and  ennoble  the 
poor  we  must  surely  in  every  way  possible 
strengthen  and  elevate  the  reverence  for 
family  ties.  We  must  secure  for  them 
the  power  of  earning  by  their  industry 
homes  which  shall  be  really  homes — not 
lodging-houses  or  temporary  tenancies ; 
but  homes  wherein  may  grow  up  those 
sentiments  of  honest  pride,  of  mutual 
solidarity  (making  each  member  of  the 
family  interested  in  the  honor  and  welfare 
of  all  the  rest,)  of  grateful  youth  and  ten- 
derly nurtured  age,  which  may  at  last 
drive  away  the  plague  of  pauperism  from 
our  land.  Wherever  this  state  of  things 
is  approached,  as  in  Cumberland,  Switzer- 
land, and  parts  of  France,  (the  department 
of  Seine-et-Marne,  for  instance,)  tie  moral 
results  seem  of  unmixed  good,  whatever 
may  be  the  commercial  consequences  as 
regards  the  fanning  of  the  land.  There 
are  dreamers,  whose  fanaticism,  springing 
from  violent  recalcitration  at  the  world's 
wrongs  and  cruelties,  we  cm  not  but  in  a 
measure  honor,  who  woulc|  proceed  on  an 
opposite  plan.  I  suppose  every  heart  open 
to  a  generous  feeling,  has  in  youth  expe- 
rienced the  atiraction  of  some  communis- 
tic scheme  wherein  labor  should  become 
unselfish,  and  poverty,  with  all  its  train  of 
sins  and  woes,  be  wiped  from  the  destinies 
of  man.  These  philanthropists  would  say : 
"  Leave  your  old  houses  to  perish,  or  turn 
Leigh-hall  into  a  phalanstery."  But  if 
there  were  no  other  flaws  in  the  project, 
this  one  would  suffice.  The  family  is  an 
institution  of  the  Creator,  the  community 
is  an  institution  of  man.  However  well 
planned,  with  whatever  apparent  provision 
for  the  family  to  spread  its  roots  and  flou- 
rish within  the  walls  of  the  community, 
the  tree  will  in  the  lapse  of  time  burst  its 
way  and  break  down  the  walls.  There  is 
a  deep,  hidden  antagonism  between  the 
two,  which,  as  each  grows,  is  more  and 
more  developed.  When  it  comes  to  a  con* 
test  between  God's  plan  and  man's  plan, 
we  can  have  little  doubt  which  will  be 
beaten  in  the  long  run.  Assuredly  it  is 
through  the  Divine  institution  of  the  fami- 
ly, not  against  it ;  by  increasing  and  ele- 
vating its  influence,  and  restoring  it  when 
it  has  been  crushed  out  by  sin  and  misery, 
that  we  shall  help  mankind. 

It  was  a  glorious  morning  at  Mar  Saba. 
By  four  o'clock  we  were  all  dressed  and 
breakfasting  while  our  tents  were  taken 
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down,  and  some  twenty  or  thirty  recalci- 
trant mules  first  caught  and  then  laden. 
A  merry  and  pretty  scene  is  the  departure 
from  a  camp ;  and  then,  on  those  bright 
dawning  days,  the  sense  of  life  and  health 
becomes  an  almost  exuberant  happiness. 
We  learn  there  at  last — what  so  many  of 
us  forget  after  childhood — that  simply  to 
exist  in  health  is  a  blessing  and  a  joy — to 
breathe  the  morning  air,  awakened  from 
the  sound  slumbers  of  real  fatigue — to  eat 
rough  food  with  keen  appetite — to  mount 
the  willing,  spirited  Syrian  horse,  and 
start  for  the  long  day's  travel  with  the 
sun  mounting  into  the  cloudless  sky  of 
Palestine,  and  the  wide  wilderness  of  hills 
stretching  around  and  away  as  far  as 
eye  can  reach ;  all  this  is  joy  of  itself. 
We  feel  inclined  to  say,  as  the  schcik  did 
to  Layard :  "  Oh !  sorrowful  dwellers  in 
cities  !  May  Allah  have  mercy  upon 
them!  Is  there  any  kef  like  this,  to  ride 
through  the  flowers  of  the  desert  ?"  Truly 
it  is  better  thus,  (once  in  a  way,  at  all 
events,)  than  to  be  forever, "  with  blinded 
eyesight,  poring  over  miserable  books." 

As  we  rode  out  of  the  little  valley  of 
our  encampment,  and  down  by  the  con- 
vent of  Mar  Saba,  we  obtained  a  complete 
view  of  the  whole  hermit  aurrow,  for  such 
it  may  properly  be  considered.  Mar  Saba 
is  the  very  ideal  of  a  desert.  It  lies  amid 
the  wilderness  of  hills,  not  grand  enough 
to  be  sublime,  but  only  monotonous  and 
hopelessly  barren.  So  white  are  these 
hills,  that  at  first  they  appear  to  be  of 
chalk,  but  further  inspection  shows  them 
to  be  of  whitish  rock,  with  hardly  a  trace 
of  vegetation  growing  any  where  over  it. 
On  the  hills  there  is  sometimes  an  inch  of 
Roil  over  the  rock ;  in  the  valleys  there  are 
torrents  of  stones  over  the  inch  of  soil. 
Between  our  mid  day  halt  at  Der-binerbeit 
(the  highest  land  in  Judea)  and  the  even- 
ing rest  at  Mar  Saba,  our  whole  march 
had  been  in  utter  solitude — not  a  village, 
a  tent,  a  caravan,  a  human  being  in  sight. 
Not  a  tree  or  bush.  Of  living  creatures 
hardly  a  bird  to  break  the  dead  silence  of 
the  world,  only  a  large  and  venomous 
snake  crawling  beside  our  track.  Thus 
far  from  human  haunts,  in  the  heart  of  the 
wilderness  of  Judea,  lies  Mar  Saba.  Fit 
approach  to  such  a  shrine !  Through  the 
arid,  burning  rocks  a  profound  and  sharp- 
ly-cut chasm  suddenly  opens  and  winds, 
forming  a  hideous  valley,  such  as  may  ex- 
ist in  the  unpeopled  moon,  but  which  pro- 
bably has  not  its  equal  in  our  world  for  I 
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rugged  and  blasted  desolation.  There  is 
no  brook  or  stream  in  the  depths  of  the 
ravine.  If  a  torrent  may  ever  rush  down 
it  after  the  thunderstorms  with  which  the 
country  is  often  visited,  no  traces  of  water 
remain  even  in  early  spring.  Barren, 
burning,  glaring  rocks  alone  were  to  be 
seen  on  every  side.  Far  up  on  the  cliff, 
like  a  fortress,  stand  the  gloomy,  window- 
less  walls  of  the  convent ;  but  along  the 
ravine,  in  almost  inaccessible  gorges  of  the 
hills,  are  caves  and  holes  half-way  down 
the  precipice,  the  dwellings  of  the  hermits. 
Here,  in  a  den  fit  for  a  fox  or  a  hyena,  one 
poor  soul  had  died  just  before  our  visit, 
after  five~and-forty  years  of  self-incarcera- 
tion. Death  had  released  him,  but  many 
more  remained,  and  we  could  see  some  of 
them  from  the  distant  road  as  we  passed, 
sitting  in  the  mouths  of  their  caverns,  or 
walking  on  the  little  ledges  of  rock  they 
had  smoothed  for  terraces.  Of  course 
their  food  (such  as  it  is)  is  conveyed  to 
them,  or  let  down  from  the  cliffs  from  the 
convent  at  needful  intervals.  Otherwise, 
they  live  absolutely  alone — alone  in  this 
hideous  desolation  of  nature,  with  the  lu- 
rid, blasted  desert  for  their  sole  share  in 
God's  beautiful  universe.  We  are  all,  I 
suppose,  accustomed  to  think  of  a  hermit 
as  our  poets  have  painted  him,  dwelling 
serene  in 

"  A  lodge  in  some  rast  wilderness, 
Some  boundless  continuity  of  shade," 

undisturbed  by  all  the  ugly  and  jarring 
sights  and  sounds  of  our  grinding  civiliza- 
tion, sleeping  calmly  on  his  bed  of  fern, 
feeding  on  his  pulse  and  cresses,  and 
drinking  the  water  from  the  brook. 

"  He  kneels  at  morn,  and  noon,  and  eve, 
He  hath  a  cushion  plump, 
It  is  the  moss  that  wholly  hides 
The  rotted  old  oak  stump.'1 

But  the  hermits  of  Mar  Saba,  how  differ- 
ent are  they  from  him  who  assoiled  the 
Ancient  Mariner  f  No  holy  cloisters 
of  the  woods,  and  sound  of  chanting 
brooks,  and  hymns  of  morning  birds — 
only  this  silent  burning  waste — this  "deso- 
lation deified."  It  seemed  as  if  some 
frightful  aberration  of  the  religious  senti- 
ment could  alone  lead  men  to  choose  for 
home,  temple,  prison,  tomb,  the  one  spot 
of  earth  where  no  flower  springs  to  tell 
of  God's  tenderness,  no  soft  dew,  nor 
sweet  sound  ever  falls  to  preach  faith  and 
love. 
82 
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There  are  many  such  hermits  still  in  the 
Greek  Church.  I  have  seen  their  eyries 
perched  where  only  vultures  should  have 
their  nests,  on  the  cliffs  of  Caramania,  and 
among  the  caverns  of  the  Cyclades.  An- 
thony and  Stylites  have  left  behind  them  a 
track  of  evil  glory,  along  which  many  a 
poor  wretch  still  "  crawls  to  heaven  along 
the  devil's  trail."  Is  it  indeed  easier  to 
do  "  some  great  thing" — to  make  some 
wondrous  life-long  sacrifice,  or  suffer  some 
terrific  martyrdom  for  God's  sake,  than 
simply  to  obey  the  law  of  love  to  him  and 
our  neighbor  ?  How  can  it  be  that  when 
these  monstrous  sacrifices  are  asked  by 
any  creed,  however  base  and  low,  (like  the 
Paganism  of  India,)  the  victims  are  never 
wanting,  and  where  the  sole  demand  is, 
"give  me  thine  heart,"  there  is  no  re- 
sponse, or  but  a  poor,  faint,  miserable 
one  ?     Shame  on  us  that  so  it  should  be  ! 

On  we  rode  past  the  defile  of  the  poor 
hermits,  and  out  upon  the  hills  beyond 
Mar  Saba.  Steep  hills  they  were ;  and  for 
four  hours  little  time  had  we  to  attend  to 
any  thing  but  our  horses'  feet,  and  how 
we  could  keep  ourselves  from  slipping  off 
as  they  scrambled  up,  like  cats,  the  for- 
midable acclivities.  At  last  we  came  out 
upon  a  sort  of  undulated  plain,  where  it 
was  possible  to  canter  forward,  and  of 
course  the  party  soon  started  on  a  gallop, 
which  was  near  costing  me  rather  dearly. 
One  of  the  ladies  having  ridden  in  ad- 
vance, the  old  scheik,  in  great  excitement 
and  delight,  raced  alongside  of  her,  shout- 
ing :  "  Tahlb!  Tahlb !"  (good  !  good  !)  and 
evidently  marveling  at  the  equestrianism 
of  an  Englishwoman  on  her  awkward  sad- 
dle. Fired  with  laudable  ambition,  I  went 
after  them ;  the  lady  gradually  fell  back, 
and  Ali  and  I  rode  on  galloping  at  con- 
siderable pace,  while  he  screamed  louder 
and  louder,  "Tahlb!  Tahlb— katly eh  !" 
and  threw  his  spear  in  the  air.  Finding 
at  last,  however,  that  the  Arab's  fine 
horse  was  inevitably  beating  the  hack 
supplied  me  by  our  dragoman,  I  arrived 
At  the  sage  resolution  of  stopping  before 
we  had  left  the  caravan  too  far  behind. 
Accordingly,  I  tried  to  pull  up ;  but  these 
Syrian  horses,  accustomed  to  be  ruled  by 
the  voice,  consider  any  touch  of  the  rein 
only  an  instigation  to  further  speed,  and 
if  it  be  tightened  severely  they  immediate- 
ly run  restive.  In  a  moment.my  hitherto 
amiable  steed  had  taken  the  bit  between 
his  teeth,  and  struck  off  at  fullest  pace 
into   the  desert  at   right   angles   to  our 


track.  "Ali!  Ali!  Mdosh  Tahlb!  (Ni,t 
good)  I  shouted ;  but  Ali  never  dreamed 
of  looking  behind,  but  disappeared  from 
my  sight,  still  brandishing  his  djereed, 
and  complacently  screaming  "  Tahlb"  at 
the  top  of  his  voice.  It  was  not  a  plea- 
sant position.  I  was  being  carried  as  fast 
as  my  horse  could  bear  me  into  the  trackless 
wilderness.  I  had  utterly  lost  all  com- 
mand of  him,  nobody  having  informed  me 
of  the  talismanic  " La !  la!"  (No !  no !) 
"  Schwoi,  schwoi,  (gently,  gently,)  which 
would  soon  have  brought  him  to  reason. 
After  a  considerable  run,  I  fortunately 
spied  to  the  right  a  track  where  the  sand 
evidently  lay  thick,  and  with  some  hard 
sawing,  I  guided  the  horse  into  it,  and 
brought  him  to  a  standstill.  From  thence 
we  tracked  our  way  back  eventually  into 
the  road,  where  the  caravan  was  still  in 
sight.  These  undulating  and  yet  mono- 
tonous plains  are  most  perplexing  places, 
and  it  is  the  easiest  thing  m  the  world  to 
lose  oneself  in  them. 

As  we  descended  toward  the  Dead  Sea 
the  vegetation  became  a  little  more  rich* 
There  were  wild  flowers  in  abundance, 
and  large  bushes  of  broom,  and  a  certain 
plant  of  the  snap-dragon  kind,  which 
formed  a  gorgeous  yellow  rod,  and  which 
I  wish  much  I  could  call  by  its  right  name, 
and  describe  in  proper  botanical  terms* 
It  had  eight  large  flowerets  in  each  circle 
round  the  stem,  and  eight  or  ten  tiers  of 
circles  in  bloom  at  once,  altogether  a  huge 
mass  of  flower  as  long  and  thick  as  a 
man's  arm. 

It  was  while  riding  through  the  low 
hills  covered  with  this  vegetation,  and 
just  before  coming  out  on  the  blighted 
flats  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  that  one  of 
those  pictures  passed  before  me  which  are 
ever  after  hung  up  in  the  mind's  gallery 
among  the  choicest  of  the  spoils  of  Eastern 
travel.  By  some  chance  I  was  alone,  rid- 
ing a  few  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the 
caravan,  when,  turning  the  corner  of  a 
hill,  I  met  a  man  coming  toward  me,  the 
only  one  we  had  6een  for  several  hours 
since  we  had  passed  a  few  black  tents 
some  eight  or  ten  miles  away.  He  was  a 
noble-looking  young  shepherd,  dressed  in 
|  his  camel's-hair  robe,  and  with  the  lithe- 
some, powerful  limbs  and  elastic  step  of 
the  children  of  the  desert.  But  the  in- 
terest which  attached  to  him  was  the  er- 
rand on  which  he  had  manifestly  been  en- 
gaged on  those  Dead  Sea  plains  from 
which   he  was   retaining.     Round   his 
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neck,  and  with  its  little  limbs  held  gently 
by  his  hand,  lay  a  lamb  he  had  rescued, 
and  was  doubtless  carrying  home.  The 
little  creature  lay  as  if  perfectly  content 
and  happy,  and  the  man  looked  pleased  as 
he  strode  along  lightly  with  his  burden, 
and  as  I  saluted  him  with  the  usual  ges- 
ture of  pointing  to  heart  and  head,  and 
the  "  salaam  ah'k  !"  (peace  be  with  you,) 
he  responded  with  a  smile  and  a  kindly 
glance  at  the  lamb,  to  which  he  saw  my 
eyes  were  directed.  It  was  actually  the 
beautiful  parable  of  the  gospel  acted  out 
before  my  sight.  Every  particular  was 
true  to  the  story ;  the  shepherd  had  doubt- 
less left  bis  "ninety  and  nine  in  the  wil- 
derness," round  the  black  tents  we  had 
seen  so  far  away,  and  had  sought  for  the 
lost  lamb  till  he  had  found  it  where  it 
must  quickly  have  perished  without  his 
help,  among  those  blighted  plains.  Liter- 
ally, too,  "  when  he  had  found  it,  he  laid 
it  on  his  shoulders,  rejoicing."  It  would, 
I  think,  have  been  a  very  hard  heart 
which  had  not  blessed  God  for  the  sight, 
and  taken  home  to  itself  with  fresh  faith, 
the  lesson  that  God  suffers  no  wandering 
sheep  to  be  finally  lost  from  his  great  fold 
of  heaven.  Even  though  man  may  wan- 
der to  the  utmost  bounds  of  his  iniquity, 
yet  the  Good  Shepherd  rejoicing,  shall 
bring  the  wanderer  home,  "  for  He  will 
seek  till  He  find  him,"  even  on  the  Dead 
Sea  shore. 

I  longed  for  a  painter's  power  to  per- 
petuate that  beautiful  sight,  a  better  and 
a  truer  lesson  than  the  scapegoat.  Men 
wonder  sometimes  what  is  to  be  the  fu- 
ture of  art,  when  opinions  change  and 
creeds  become  purified,  and  we  need 
Madonnas  no  more  than  Minervas  for 
idols,  and  are  finally  wearied  of  efforts, 
ever  fruitless,  to  galvanize  with  the  spark 
of  art  the  corpses  of  dead  religions.  It 
seems  to  me  as  if  modern  painters  and 
sculptors  have  before  them  a  field  hitherto 
almost  un worked,  in  giving  the  real  color- 
ing to  the  great  scenes  and  parables  of 
ancient  story,  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and 
Egyptian  and  Scandinavian,  and  not  re- 
peating for  ever  the  conventional  types, 
and  costumes,  and  localities,  which  the 
old  masters  adopted  of  necessity,  know- 
ing no  better,  but  which,  to  us,  ought  to 
be  no  less  absurd  than  to  act  Hamlet  in 
the  court-dress  of  George  II.,  or  Lady 
Macbeth  in  a  hoop  and  powder.  Look 
at  the  ordinary  pictures  of  Christ.  No 
Oriental  ever  wore  those  pink  and  blue 


robes,  or  sat  in  those  attitudes.  The  real 
dress  of  a  peasant  of  Palestine  is  at  once 
far  more  picturesque  and  more  manly,  the 
real  attitudes  of  repose  infinitely  more  im- 
posing and  dignified.  Look  at  the  painted 
scenes  in  Palestine,  the  deep,  dark,  shadowy 
woods  and  Greek  temples,  and  Roman 
houses.  Are  these  like  the  bare  olive  grove 
of  Gethsemane,  or  the  real  edifices  of  Syria? 
The  true  Areopagus  at  Athens,  on  the 
rocky  slopes  of  the  hill,  with  the  temple  of 
Theseus  far  below,  and  in  the  distance 
the  blue  gulf  over  which  Xerxes  sat  on  his 
silver-footed  throne  to  watch  the  fight  of 
Salamis ;  that  real  site  is  an  infinitely 
nobler  one  than  Raphael's  scene  of  Paul 
preaching  at  Athens  on  the  steps  of  a 
Roman  palace,  and  with  the  circular  Tus- 
can temple  filling  up  the  whole  distance. 
Probably  every  where  the  real  costume,  the 
real  scenery,  architecture,  and  coloring  of 
land  and  sky,  and,  above  all,  the  real  types 
of  national  features,  would  be  far  better 
than  even  the  noblest  artist  could  invent, 
not  always  in  the  way  of  composing  a  pic- 
ture but  invariably  in  that  of  conveying  the 
ideas  of  the  poet  or  historian.  A  Hebrew 
prophet  grew  up  with  the  sky  of  Canaan 
overhead,  its  trees,  and  wild  flowers,  and 
barren  deserts  before  his  eyes.  Every 
thing  he  wrote  must  have  borne  some 
deep  harmony  with  these  things,  rather 
than  with  the  landscapes  and  the  nature 
of  the  West.  And  so  in  all  other  things, 
departure  from  truth  of  couleur  locale 
must  surely  always  lose  more  in  power 
than  it  gains  in  beauty.  A  Mary  Magda- 
lene of  Zurbaran,  in  her  received  Spanish 
rank  of  Princess  of  Magdala,  with  a  yel- 
low satin  dress  and  stomacher  of  pearls, 
does  not  seem  more  ridiculous  to  us  now, 
than  will  be  to  the  next  generation  our 

Eictures  of  St.  Peter,  in  a  pink  and  sky- 
lue  toga,  or  statues  of  St.  Paul  in  his 
conventional  presentation  of  an  emaciated 
mediaeval  anchorite,  with  a  narrow  fore- 
head, and  head  on  one  side,  and  long  cum- 
brous robes  dangling  over  those  brave 
feet  which  traversed  the  world.  Even  in 
the  smallest  matters,  the  actual  facts  of  a 
country,  its  climate,  fauna,  flora,  geology, 
and  all  the  rest,  have  a  right  to  be  con- 
sidered in  illustrating  its  history  or  its 
poetry.  The  sheep*  of  Palestine,  for  in- 
stance, are  pretty  and  sufficiently  intelli- 
gent-looking creatures,  and  the  lambs 
quite  beautiful  —  very  different,  at  all 
events,  they  are  from  our  stupid  woolly 
cylinders  on  four  legs,  of  which  we  read 
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the  other  day  in  the  Times  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  killing  themselves  by  leap- 
ing after  each  other  into  a  dry  ditch,  for 
no  cause  or  reason  whatever — a  species  of 
animal  whose  docility  some  "  pastors" 
may  admire,  but  which  a  man  feels  it  ra- 
ther humiliating  to  be  called  on  to  imitate. 
As  to  the  goats,  they  are  awfully  vicious- 
looking,  with  long  black  hair  and  an  ex- 
tremely diabolic  cast  of  countenance. 
Poor  animals !  At  last  we  descended 
upon  the  burning  whitish  plains  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  the  land  bearing  unmistakable 
traces  of  having  been  once  covered  by  the 
bituminous  waters.  Every  where  there 
grew  quantities  of  small,  scrubby,  half- 
dead  bushes  of  various  kinds,  or  else  of 
thick,  high  rushes  beside  the  water- 
courses, which  now  became  frequent,  the 
water,  however,  being  un drinkable.  On 
some  of  the  bushes,  resembling  black- 
thorns, we  found  fruit,  like  sloes,  of  which 
one  or  two  on  each  bush  seemed  in  natu- 
ral condition,  and  the  rest  all  worm-eaten 
and  ready  to  crush  to  dry  dust  upon  pres- 
sure. We  gathered  many  of  them,  sup- 
posing them  to  bo  "apples  of  Sodom," 
but  were  afterward  better  informed — the 
apples  of  Sodom  grow  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lake.  Whatever  fruit,  how- 
ever, is  found  round  the  whole  distinct, 
partakes  the  same  character,  and  is  always 
blighted ;  growing  on  such  a  soil  it  could 
hardly  be  otherwise.  It  is  all  a  mass  of 
saline  deposits. 

Now  we  stood  on  the  shore.  It  was 
little  like  what  either  pictures  or  imagina- 
tion had  prepared  us  to  sec.  The  April 
sun  was  shining  down  broad  and  bright 
on  the  clear  rippling  waters  of  the  splen- 
did lake,  which  shone  with  metallic  luster, 
closed  in  between  the  high  cliffs  of  the 
Judean  hills  to  the  west,  and  the  grand 
chain  of  Moab,  like  a  heaven-high  wall, 
upon  the  east.  Over  the  distance,  and 
concealing  from  us  the  further  half  of  the 
sea,  hung  a  soft  sunny  haze.  There  was 
nothing  in  all  this  of  the  Accursed  Lake, 
nothing  of  gloom  and  desolation.  Even 
the  shore  was  richly  studded  with  bright 
golden  chrysanthemums  growing  to  the 
edge  of  the  rippling  waters.  There  was 
but  one  feature  of  the  scene  to  convey  a 
different  impression  ;  it  was  the  skeletons 
of  the  trees  once  washed  down  from  the 
woody  banks  of  Jordan  by  the  floods 
into  the  lake,  and  then  at  last  cast  up 
again  by  the  south  wind  on  the  shore  and 
gradually  half  buried  in  the  sands.     They 


stood  up  almost  like  a  blasted  grove,  with 
their  bare  withered  boughs  in  all  fantastic 
shapes,  whitened  and  charred  as  if  they 
had  passed  through  the  fire. 

It  had  been  my  intention,  of  course,  to 
bathe  in  the  sea,  so  I  was  provided  for  the 
attempt,  with  the  exception,  unfortunate- 
ly, of  sandals,  and  the  stones  being  of  the 
sharpest,  I  was  unable  to  follow  the  long 
shallow  water  barefooted  far  enough  out 
to  test  its  well  known  buoyancy  for  swim- 
ming. As  few  ladies,  our  dragoman  told 
us  (indeed,  he  absurdly  supposed  none,) 
had  bathed  in  the  Dead  Sea,  I  may  as 
well  warn  any  so  disposed  that  the  water 
nearly  burnt  the  skin  from  my  face,  and 
occasioned  quite  excruciating  pain  for  a 
few  moments  in  the  nostrils  and  eyes,  and 
even  on  the  arms  and  throat.  Tne  taste 
of  it  is  like  salts  and  quinine  mixed  to- 
gether— an  odious  compound  of  the  saline 
and  the  acridly  bitter.  No  great  wonder, 
since  its  analysis  shows  a  variety  of  pleas- 
ing chlorides  and  bromides  ana  muriates 
and  sulphates,  of  all  manner  of  nice 
things;  magnesia  and  ammonia  among 
those  morn  familiar  to  the  gustatory 
nerves.  The  Dead  Sea  is  thirteen  hnn- 
drcd  feet  lower  than  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  evaporation  from  it  (without  any 
outlet)  fully  makes  up  for  the  supply 
poured  in  by  Jordan,  so  that  the  sea 
sinks  a  little  as  time  goes  on. 

The  lesson  of  life  seems  to  be,  that 
nothing  is  so  good  or  so  bad  as  imagina- 
tion depicts  it  beforehand.  The  Dead 
Sea  was  not  so  dead  after  all.  We  mount- 
ed our  horses  and  took  a  last  long  look  at 
it,  and  wished  our  visit  had  been  on  a 
darker  day,  when  the  waters  should  not 
have  glittered  in  the  sun  under  the  ineffa- 
bly soft  spring  sky  of  Palestine ;  bnt  ra- 
ther when  the  clouds  had  gathered  over 
the  mountains  of  Moab,  and  the  autumn 
tempest  lashed  the  black  waves  of  the  ac- 
cursed lake  till  it  cast  up  the  scarred  and 
blasted  trees  upon  the  shore,  and  swept 
the  blighting  spray  over  the  whole  plains 
of  Jericho.  We  turned  away  and  rode 
on  through  the  dwarfed  underwood,  and 
then  over  the  wide  waste  of  yellow  sand 
— away  as  fast  as  we  could  gallop,  for  we 
had  yet  a  long  journey  to  accomplish  be* 
fore  we  could  reach  a  halt  for  the  night 
where  {even  with  our  Arab  guard)  we 
should  be  safe  from  the  attacks  or  the 
robber  gangs  who  prowl  over  these 
wastes.  Away  we  tore  in  the  burning 
sun  "  over  the  burning  marl,"  like  Leonor 
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and  her  dead  companion.  "  Hurra,  hurra, 
hop,  hop,  hop ! 


»  n 


"  '  The  Dead  (-sea  "visitors)  ride  fast 


We  made  our  way,  as  it  is  only  possible 
to  ride  in  a  Syrian  desert  or  Roman  Cam- 
pagna.  Four  hours,  I  believe,  we  pushed 
on  with  as  little  breathing  space  as  might 
be,  and  we  were  in  full  career,  goaded  (I 
confess,  on  my  part)  by  the  intolerable 
stinging  of  the  Dead  Sea  brine  on  my 
shoulders,  which  were  too  slightly  pro- 
tected from  the  sun,  and  now  seemed 
pretty  nearly  on  fire.  Suddenly  the  sand 
stops  as  with  a  sharp  line  on  a  slight  ele- 
vation. On  one  side  utter  barrenness  and 
desolation  ;  on  the  other  luxuriant  grass, 
a  wood  of  aspens  and  willows,  and  there 
it  is — Jordan!  The  rich  yellow  eddy- 
ins:  stream  was  at  our  feet. 

A  hundred  yards  further  brought  us  to 
the  spot  where  all  the  traditions  of  this 
storied  stream  are  congregated.  It  is  a 
small  curve  in  the  river,  half  encircling  a 
space  of  an  acre  or  two  of  grass,  and  clear 
on  the  hither  side  from  the  trees  which 
elsewhere,  above  and  below,  line  the 
banks  in  a  compact  mass  like  an  Indian 
jungle.  This  grassy  laxtnd  is  the  pil- 
grim's resting-place,  and  may  be  used  as 
such  safely  by  the  great  caravans,  al- 
though it  was  too  exposed  for  our  small 
party.  Above  the  next  reach  in  the 
river  a  fine  mountain  range  closes  the 
view,  which,  independently  of  its  associa- 
tions, is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in 
Southern  Palestine,  though  very  differ- 
ent indeed  from  the  grand  scene  of 
rocks  and  cliffs  conjured  up  by  Salva- 
tor  Rosa  for  his  picture  of  St.  John 
preaching  in  the  desert.  Jordan  is  a  nar- 
row, deep,  and  turbid  stream,  eddying 
fast  in  its  rapid  descent  into  Asphaltites. 
The  banks  are  muddy  as  those  of  Avon  or 
Tiber,  and  the  stream  itself  as  thick  and 
yellow  as  the  Nile.  To  bathe  in  it  is  dif- 
ficult,  from  the  softness  of  the  bottom,  in 
which  the  feet  sink  at  once  above  the  an- 
kle, while  the  current  is  so  strong  as  to 
make  it  hard  to  hold  one's  balance.  Every 
year  some  unfortunate- pilgrims  are  lost  in 
the  excited  rush  which  hundreds  of  them 
make  at  once  into  the  stream,  and  only 
two  days  before  our  arrival  a  poor  Arab 
in  attendance  on  an  English  party  whom 
we  met  at  Jerusalem,  was  drowned  in  at- 
tempting to  bring  them  a  bundle  of  canes 
from   the  opposite  side  of  the  river.     I 


found  the  water,  however,  deliciously 
soft,  and  quite  a  compensation  for  all 
difficulties  of  bathing  was  the  relief  of 
washing  off  the  Dead  Sea  brine  in  the 
sweet  waves  of  Jordan.  Of  course  I  took 
my  seven  plunges  in  all  regularity. 

And  here  I  must  be  pardoned  for  a  small 
digression.  The  water-torture  of  modern 
times  is  decidedly  applied  to  Europeans 
by  the  pouring  of  Mississippi  down  our 
throats  (metapiorically)  by  the  pitiless  in- 
habitants of  tne  Southern  States  of  Amer- 
ica. There  were  two  ladies  from  those 
pleasant  regions  in  our  party,  wTho  invari- 
ably, whatever  wTe  saw,  or  heard,  or  talked 
of,  in  heaven  or  earth,  incontinently  liken- 
ed it  to  the  Mississippi ;  or  (if  that  were 
quite  impossible)  compared  it  with  the 
splendors  of  a  Mississippi  steamboat.  They 
were  kindly  disposed  and  doubtless  ac- 
complished ladies,  but  there  was  some- 
thing in  this  state  of  things  which  gra- 
dually threatened  madness.  The  Nile,  we 
were  told,  they  had  found  like  Mississippi 
— Jerusalem  was  not  near  so  fine  as  New- 
Orleans.  If  Mar  Saba  had  had  a  stream 
running  at  the  bottom,  then  that  stream 
would  have  reminded  them  of  Mississippi. 
(Alas !  we  only  wished  to  fiud  any  thing 
which  would  make  them  forget  it.)  Fi- 
nally, our  tent  dinners  on  kebob  and  mish- 
mash wrere  not  in  the  least  like  those  on  a 
first-class  boat  on  the  Mississippi.  When 
we  approached  Jordan,  it  was  natural  to 
dread  that  the  favorite  parallel  would  bo 
brought  forward,  and  I  ventured  to  con- 
fide to  an  English  friend  my  prevision 
that  if  the  sacred  old  stream  were  thus 
insulted,  patience  would  be  difficult.  Still, 
however,  after  having  bathed  and  dressed 
myself,  when  seated  under  one  of  the 
great  trees,  and  trying  to  conjure  up  the 
scenes  which  had  passed  upon  that  storied 
spot,  I  confess  I  was  startled  at  being  ad- 
dressed— 

"  Interesting,  isn't  it,  Miss  C ?    It 

reminds  me  so  much,  you  can't  think,  of 
the  Mississippi." 

"  No,  indeed,  it  doesn't,  I  am  sure  !"  I 
exclaimed.  "  Why,  Mississippi  is  one  of 
the  largest  rivers  in  the  world,  and  Jordan 
the  smallest." 

"  Yes  ;  but,  for  all  that,  it  does  remind 
me  of  the  Mississippi.  If  you  only  went 
in  one  of  our  first-class  boats,"  etc.,  etc. 

And  so,  from  Elijah  and  the  Baptist,  I 
was  conveyed  as  quickly  as  thought  might 
travel  down  a  torrent  of  eloquence  to 
New  Orleans. 
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My  dream  of  Jordan  thus  rudely  bro- 
ken, I  rose,  and  after  a  little  time  we  were 
again  in  our  saddles,  and  pursuing  our 
journey  toward   Jericho.      I    know  not 
whether  the  experience  of  a  single  travel- 
er may  be  of  much  avail ;  but  in  these  days, 
when  so  much  blind  prejudice  is  suffered 
to  grow  in  England  against  the  Northern 
Americans  and  in  favor  of  the  South,  I 
would  fain  record  the  testimony  of  a  wo- 
man who,  having  traveled"  alone  over  a 
large  part  of  Europe  and  the  East,  has 
perhaps  more    opportunities    than   most 
men  or  women  or  judging  of  the  standard 
of  courtesy  of  different  nations.    The  re- 
sult of  my  experience  has  been  this.    If  at 
any  time  I  needed  to  find  a  gentleman  who 
should  aid  me  in  any  little  difficulty  of 
travel,  or  show  me  kindness,  with  that 
consideration  for  a  woman,  as  a  woman, 
which  is  the  true  tone  of  manly  courtesy, 
then  I  should  desire  to  find  a  North-Am- 
erican gentleman.    And  if  I  wished  to 
find  a  lady  who  should  join  company  for 
any  voyage  or  excursion,  and  who  should 
be  sure  to  show  unvarying  good  temper, 
cheerfulness,  and  liberality,  then  I  should 
wish  for  a  North-American  lady.    I  do  not 
speak  of  defects  which  English  travelers 
often  lay  at  the  door  of  the  whole  nation, 
because  they  meet  in  Europe  Americans 
of  a  social  rank  below  any  which  attempts 
to   travel  and  sit  at  tables-oVhdte  of  our 
own  population  ;  and  they  absurdly  mea- 
sure a  New- York  shoemaker  by  the  stand- 
ard of  a  London  barrister.    I  speak  of  what 
a  genuine  Yankee  is  as  a  fellow-traveler  to 
a  lady  without  companion  or  escort,  wealth 
or  rank.    They  are  simply  the  most  kind 
and  courteous  of  any  people.     Let  Eng- 
lishmen be  pleased  to  run  their  prejudices 
where  they  like,  it  behoves  at  least  an 
Englishwoman   whom    they  have    never 
failed  to  treat  with  kindness,  to  speak  of 
the  ford  as  she  has  found  it. 

As  to  the  Southern  Americans,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  their  chivalry  partakes 
a  good  deal  too  much  of  a  quality  which 
doubtless  colored  all  the  supposed  roman- 
tic manners  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which 
always  must  reappear  when  society  is  di- 
vided between  despots  and  serfs.  I  do 
not  think  many  Pjiglish  ladies  and  gentle- 
men could  comfortably  endure  the  sup- 
pression of  all  such  little  phrases  as 
tfc  Thank  you,"  "  If  you  please,"  and  their 
equivalents,  in  addresses  to  white  attend- 
ants.    One  feels  inclined  to  return  to  the 


exhortation  of  the  nursery  at  all  moments, 
"  It  wants  a  word  !" 

I  happened  once  to  be  dining  alone  at 
the  convent  at  Ramleh,  the  Franciscan 
lay-brother  and  my  Piedmontese  drago- 
man conversing  together  meanwhile.  The* 
talk  ran  on  the  travelers  to  Palestine,  and 
both  agreed  that  the  Americans  were 
most  numerous  of  any,  but  singularly  di- 
verse in  character.  "Some  of  them," 
said  the  monk,  "are  buonissimi  gente; 
but  6ome  others — oh !  they  ordered  me 
about,  and  never  said  a  word  of  thanks,  as 
if  I  were  their  servant."  "  Worse  than 
that,"  said  the  Piedmontese  Abengo ;  "  I 
twice  served  them  as  dragoman,  and  they 
treated  me  like  a  dog.  I  left  them,  though 
they  paid  me  well,  for  I  could  not  endure 
it.  They  came  from  the  Southern  States, 
where  they  have  slaves."  "Ah !  si  1"  said 
the  Franciscan,  "  qu'est'  orribile  schia- 
vitu!" 

Leaving  the  willowy  banks  of  Jordan, 
we  turned  westward,  and  rode  on  for 
some  hours  across  the  plains  of  Jericho. 
The  heat  was  fearful ;  not  in  the  least  like 
the  heat  of  England,  but  a  roasting  of 
the  brains  through  all  the  folds  of  hat,  and 
turban,  and  wet  handkerchief  within  them, 
which  gave  cause  to  fear  for  the  share  of 
reason  which  would  survive  the  process. 
I  never  understood  before  the  force  of 
Mohammed's  threat  to  the  wicked  in  Je- 
hanum,  "  Their  skull  shall  boil  like  a  pot." 
As  evening  closed  in  and  we  reached 
the  site  where  Jericho  once  stood,  the  sul- 
try atmosphere  seemed  even  more  stifling. 
The  wonder  is,  not  that  Jericho  should  be 
deserted,  but  that  a  city  in  such  a  place 
ever  came  to  be  built.  Closed  in  by  the 
mountains  on  every  side  on  which  a  fresh 
breeze  could  blow  upon  it,  and  open  only 
to  the  unwholesome  flats  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
the  position  is  absolutely  pestilential  even 
in  early  spring,  when  we  visited  it.  What 
it  must  be  in  summer  and  autumn,  it  is 
hard  to  guess.  The  site  of  Jericho  is 
marked  by  a  tower,  and  by  some  mounds 
and  broken  walls.  There  was  on  the  spot, 
on  the  night  of  our  sojourn,  a  huge  camp 
of  pilgrims,  numbering  probably  nearly 
three  thousand,  returning  from  their  dips 
in  Jordan.  The  larger  number  of  these 
poor  creatures  arc  very  aged  men  and 
women,  and  come  from  Greece  or  other 
distant  countries.  How  they  bear  the 
enormous  fatigue  of  the  journey  is  surpris- 
ing, but  they  all  go  down  to  Jordan  to 
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bathe ;  the  pilgrimage  else  remains  incom- 
plete. On  the  whole,  it  is  calculated 
that,  between  French,  Greeks,  and  all 
others,  there  are  are  some  fifty  thou- 
sand of  these  poor  creatures  who  per- 
form the  pilgrimage  every  year.  The 
camp  was  naturally  a  picturesque  sight, 
and  it  was  prettily  placed  near  the  stream 
which  watered  Jericho,  and  among  dwarf 
groves  of  thorny  acacias  and  egg-fruit. 
I  conversed  for  a  little  while  with  some 
Greek  women  in  their  classic  head-dresses 
— if  conversing  it  could  be  called,  to  inter- 
change a  few  friendly  signs  and  an  odd 
word  or  two,  and  exhibit  some  very  bad 
sketches,  which  they  were  surprisingly 
clever  to  recognize  as  those  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  Their  manners  were  very 
sweet  and  engaging.  I  afterward  found 
those  of  the  poor  Greek  women  at  Athens 
to  be  the  same,  always  performing  smiling- 
ly any  service  in  their  power,  like  giving 
me  water  to  drink  from  the  fountain  of 
Callirrhoe  in  their  beautiful  earthern  vases, 
which  for  gracefulness  might  have  served 
in  the  household  of  Pericles.  This  night 
at  Jericho  the  pilgrims,  male  and  female, 
were  in  full  enjoyment;  and  near  them 
a  band  of  Arab  soldiers  danced  long  and 
merrily  in  the  starlight.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ant idea  of  pilgrimage,  truly ;  and  as  we 
went  to  rest  at  the  end  of  our  "  Day  at 
the  Red  Sea,"  and  heard  the  hyenas  roar- 
ing and  the  jackals  barking  round  us  in 
the  wilderness,  we  confess  to  have  some- 
what envied  our  neighbors'  faith,  which 
made  going  on  pilgrimage  a  sacred  per- 
formance. True  that,  for  these  poor  souls, 
it  involved  much  fatigue  and  weariness ; 
but  for  us,  who  might  boil  our  peas  and  go 
on  horseback,  it  was  another  matter. 

What  a  pleasant  thing  it  would  be, 
after  all,  if  in  our  day  we  could  only  be- 
lieve in  a  pilgrimage !  It  is  a  common 
reproach  against  us  modern  English  that 
we  are  all  home-sick,  (namely,  sick  of  our 
homes!)  and  if  we  could  but  imagine  that 
it  were  possible  to  combine  a  holy  "  work" 
and  a  pleasure  trip,  the  question  is,  not 
who  would  go,  but  who  would  stay  be- 
hind !  No  doubt,  in  the  days  of  the  Cru- 
sades, the  same  spirit  animated  all  par- 
ties. Think  of  the  knights,  wTho  must 
have  rejoiced  to  leave  the  monotonous  so- 
ciety of  their  ever-spinning  Penelopes ;  the 
serfs,  who  must  have  gloried  in  escaping 
from  their  tyrants ;  and  the  schoolboys, 
who  must  have  played  leap-frog  half  way 
to  Constantinople  for  joy  of  leaving  their 


hornbooks  and  going  on  such  a  "  lark !" 
We  mean  no  disrespect  to  all  the  religious 
associations  and  chivalry  and  heroism, 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  of  the  Crusades, 
only,  we  repeat,  we  wish  it  were  possible 
to  combine  in  our  day,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, being  so  remarkably  good  and  do- 
ing something  so  particularly  agreeable. 
"  Duty,"  said  a  Scotch  friend  to  us  once, 
"  duty  is  any  thing  that  you  find  it  disa- 
greeable to  do."  "  Conscience,"  said  an 
Irish  one,  in  return,  "  is  that  which  sup- 
plies us  with  good  motives  for  doing  what- 
ever we  like,  and  fills  us  with  satisfaction 
when  we  have  done  it !"  Of  the  two  di- 
verse views,  it  is  clear  that  the  last  might 
authorize  us  to  go  on  a  crusade. 

But  next  to  a  crusade  give  me  a  pilgrim- 
age. There  is  something  in  the  idea  so 
wonderfully  suited  to  human  nature,  that 
probably  every  creed  save  Protestant 
Christianity  has  sanctioned  it,  and  had  a 
Mecca  and  a  Benares  or  a  Compostella  or 
a  Canterbury  to  which  such  holy  journeys 
might  be  made  for  the  good  of  the  soul 
and  the  extreme  satisfaction  of  the  body. 
As  England's  religion  admits  of  nothing 
of  the  kind,  England's  share  of  the  uni- 
versal human  sentiment  relieves  itself  by 
making  its  favorite  pious  book  next  to  the 
Bible — a  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Glorious 
old  Bunyan !  half  quaintest  Puritan,  half 
sublimest  poet,  what  do  we  not  all  owe 
to  him  of  childhood's  dreams  and  of 
youth's  holiest  ambitions  ?  It  is  he  who 
has  given  us  such  a  true  parable  of  life 
that  it  is  evermore  impossible  to  separate 
the  real  and  the  allegorical,  and  not  to 
think  of  despond  as  a  "slough,"  and 
"  difficulty"  as  a  hill,  and  sickness  as  a 
valley  of  shadows,  and  the  world  as  a  van- 
ity fair,  and  despair  as  a  giant,  and  death 
as  a  river,  and  heaven  as  a  celestial  city, 
whither  the  "shining  ones"  bear  the  souls 
of  the  glorified  amid  eternal  hallelujahs. 
So  true,  so  real  are  these  things,  they  cease 
to  be  allegories ;  nor  is  there  (as  we  have 
often  tested)  among  the  lowest  and  dull- 
est a  mind  which  does  not  respond  to  their 
truth.  And  then  the  great  pervading 
thought  of  the  book — that  life  is  a  passage 
onward  and  upward,  a  life  wherein  there 
are  failings  and  falls  and  turnings  back 
even  to  the  last — but  a  life  with  its  defi- 
nite path  of  duty,  its  definite  aim,  its  thrice- 
blessed  definite  end.  This  thought  Bun- 
yan gives  us  as  we  could  perhaps  never 
have  nad  without  him.  How  it  fastened 
on  us  all  in  childhood,  when  we  had  the 
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inappreciable  fortune  to  read  his  book  at 
the  right  time,  when  we  were  either  young 
enough  or  old  enough  to  enjoy  it  as  the 
most  wondrous  of  fairy  tales  or  the  deepest 
of  parables ! 

I  have  heard  of  a  little  child  who  was 
so  seized  upon  by  the  book  that  she  actu- 
ally succeeded  in  escaping  from  her  nurse, 
and  setting  out  on  pilgrimage  through 
a  certain  "  wicket-gate"  (of  course,  to  a 
child's  imagination,  the  only  "  wicket- 
gate"  in  the  world).  After  a  time,  she 
came  to  a  hill  which  naturally  represented 
u  Difficulty,"  and  on  the  summit  was  a 
house  with  stone  lions  on  the  gates — the 
house  called  Beautiful,  beyond  any  mis- 
take. A  footman  in  livery  imperfectly 
rendered  the  character  of  the  proper  por- 
ter "  Discretion  ;"  but  fortunately  three 
ladies  in  the  drawing-room,  to  whom  the 
poor  little  pilgrim  was  admitted,  fully  re- 
alized those  of  Christian's  hostesses,  and, 
after  a  "refection"  of  tea  and  cake,  6he 
was  safely  driven  home  to  her  anxious 
mamma  in  their  carriage.  Which  of  us 
could  not  have  performed  the  same  ex- 
ploit at  the  mature  age  of  six  ?  And,  at 
sixty,  who  would  be  wearied  of  the  book, 
or  cease  to  pick  out  the  wondrous  meta- 
phors which  lie  in  this  Golconda,  strewed 
about  in  reckless  profusion  !  The  cham- 
ber in  the  house  called  Beautiful,  "looking 
toward  the  sun  rising,  the  name  of  which 
chamber  was  Peace."  The  dreadful  com- 
bat with  the  incarnate  Sin,  when  Apollyon 
"straddles  all  across"  the  way  of  life, 
and  the  poor  pilgrim  can  advance  no 
step  till  the  foe  is  beaten  off  and  conquer- 
ed, after  that  same  fearful  fight  upon  the 
knees  of  which  all  our  hearts  bear  the  scars. 


Giant  Despair's  powerlessness  when  he 
would  fain  "  maul  the  prisoners"  in  Doubt* 
ing  Castle  as  was  his  wont ;  but  the  sua 
was  bright  in  the  blue  heaven?,  and  the 
lark  singing  up  in  the  sky,  and  he  could 
not  hurt  them,  "for  sometimes,  in  sun- 
shiny weather,  Giant  Despair  has  fits." 
The  Delectable  Mountains,  whence  it  was 
possible  to  see  the  gates  of  the  Celestial 
City  and  the  glory  of  its  King  for  one 
brief  hour  ere  the  clouds  rolled  over 
the  vision,  and  the  pilgrims  descended  to 
thread  the  lowly  paths  beneath,  strength- 
ened for  evermore  by  the  memory  of  what 
they  had  once  beheld.  The  Beulah  Land, 
where  the  struggles  and  the  warfare  are 
over,  and  the  pilgrim  dwells  in  peace  in- 
effable, only  waiting  for  God's  messenger 
of  death  to  summon  him  to  the  Celestial 
City,  where  their  admittance  is  assured* 
And  then  the  Dark  River,  and  the  sinking 
heart  and  failing  strength  and  trembling 
faith  as  the  deep  waters  go  over,  even  over, 
our  souls.  Is  not  this  death — death  such 
as  we  have  seen  it  standing  on  the  hither 
bank,  watching  with  straining  eyes  after 
the  beloved  ones  who  have  passed  over, 
and  whom  a  cloud  receives  for  evermore 
out  of  our  sight  ? 

Poor  pilgrims  of  Jordan  resting  by 
ruined  Jericho — that  starry  Eastern  night 
where  my  tent  was  pitched  near  yours — 
let  us  trust  that  the  faith  which  urged  you 
on  that  weary  way  will  give  you  comfort 
when  that  other  Jordan  must  be  passed — 
so  cold,  so  deep,  so  fathomless  !  That 
faith  and  mine  will  be  all  one  at  last,  when 
we  climb  up  the  further  shore  and  see  over- 
head the  golden  towers,  j 


A  CnEAP  Ridk. — Sheridan  had  been  driving  out  | 
three*  or  four  hours  in  a  hackney-coach,  when,  see- 
ing Richardson  pass,  he  hailed  him,  and  made  him 
get  in.     He  instantly  contrived  to  introduce  a  topic 
upon  which  Richardson,  who  was  the  very  soul  of 
di-putatiousness,  always  differed  from  him ;  and,  at 
last,  affecting  to  be  mortified  at  Richardson's  argu- 
ments, said,  4*  Tou  really  are  too  bad  ;  I  enn  not 
bear  to  listen  to  such  thirgs;  I  will  not  stay  in  the  j 
►arac  coach  with  you  ;'•  and  accordingly  got  down  i 
and  loir  him  Richardson  halloaing  out  triumphantly  , 
after  him,  "Ah!  you're  heat  !  you'ie  b<  at  !*'  nor  j 
wns  it  till  ihe  heat  of  his  victory  hod  a  little  cooled,  | 
that  he  found  out  he  was  left  in  the  lurch,  to  pay  for  j 
Sheridan's  three  hours'  coaching.  ' 


Fontknelle  lived  to  be  nearly  a  hundred  jean  old. 
A  lady,  of  nearly  the  same  age,  said  to  him  one 
day  in  a  large  company:  "Monsieur,  you  and  I 
stay  here  so  long,  that  I  have  a  notion  death  has 
forgotten  us."  *•  Speak  as  low  as  you  can,*'  said 
Fontenelle,  "  lest  you  should  remind  him  of  us!" 

Pbofank  swearing  never  did  any  man  any  good. 
Xo  man  is  the  richer,  or  wiser,  or  happier  for  it. 


It  helps  no  one's  education  or  manners.  It 
mends  no  one  to  any  society.  It  is  disgustirg  to 
the  refined  ;  abominable  to  the  good ;  insulting  to 
those  with  whom  we  associate ;  degrading  to  the 
mind ;  unprofitable,  needless,  and  injurious  to  ao- 
ciety^ 
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TIIE   FELON   OF   AUBURN   PRISON. 

Some  ten  years  had  passed  since  the 
evening  of  Camilla  Egerton's  adventures 
at  St.  Alban's  Cove,  and  on  the  hill  above 
it ;  but  these  years  had  neither  brought 
in  their  transit  sorrow  or  bad  health  to 
destroy  the  good  looks  and  good  spirits 
of  the  very  pretty  girl  who  was  then  just 
entering  upon  womanhood.  At  twenty- 
seven  she  was  still  a  blooming  and  beau- 
tiful young  woman,  though  no  longer 
Miss  Egertori)  for  she  had  married  the 
young  naval  officer  who  had  introduced 
himself  to  her,  and  had  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  weary  wanderer,  when  she 
was  quite  worn  out  by  anxiety  and  fa- 
tigue. Mr.  Howard  had  been  received  as 
a  cherished  guest  at  Rose  Villa ;  he  was 
not  dependent  on  his  profession,  but  had 
a  handsome  private  income,  and  was  heir 
presumptive  to  a  large  fortune,  therefore 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Egerton  were  well 
pleased  at  the  admiration  he  seemed  to 
feel  for  their  daughter  Camilla,  while  the 
more  she  saw  of  Howard  the  more  she 
liked  him. 

In  their  happy  case  the  truth  of  that 
saying, 


14  The  course  of 
smooth," 


true    love    never  does  run 


was  not  verified,  for  there  were  no  tre- 
mendous obstacles  to  be  smoothed  down, 
no  opposition  from  relations  to  be  over- 
come, no  prudent  calculations  to  mar, 
with  their  hard,  cold  dicta,  and  the  con- 
sideration of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
the  wishes  and  the  hopes  that  had  6tolen 
into  their  hearts.  No,  all  was  sunshine 
with  them,  except  that  Mr.  Howard's 
being  ordered  on  service  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  world  delayed  their  marriage  for 


three  or  four  years  after  their  engage- 
ment had  been  formed. 

It  took  place,  however,  at  last,  and  some 
time  afterward  circumstances  induced 
Captain,  as  he  then  was,  and  Mrs.  Howard 
to  visit  the  United  States  of  America. 

Camilla,  though  devotedly  attached  to 
her  husband,  who  had,  of  course,  occupied 
the  greater  number  of  her  thoughts  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  her  early  acquaintance 
and  subsequent  intimacy  with  him  as  her 
accepted  suitor,  had  never  entirely  forgot- 
ten the  smuggler  of  St.  Alban's  Cove. 
Often  and  often  in  the  still  twilight  hours, 
and  even  in  the  darkness  of  midnight,  she 
saw  his  haunting  eyes,  gazing  as  it  were 
at  her,  and  memory  used  to  recall  the 
scenes  of  her  meeting  and  her  parting 
with  him.  But  impressed  with  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  oath  she  had  taken,  she 
never  breathed  his  name  to  mortal  ear, 
though  she  could  not  refrain  from  inquir- 
ing now  and  then  of  the  gardener  at  Rose 
Villa,  the  village  doctor,  and  others,  if  the 
daring  smugglers  had  ever  returned  to 
St.  Alban's  Cove,  or  had  ever  been  heard 
of  again.  The  answer  was  always  that 
they  had  never  returned,  and  that  no 
more  had  been  heard  of  them.  Some- 
times she  would  make  her  escape  for  a 
solitary  walk,  and  then  she  was  sure  to 
bend  her  steps  to  that  lonely  portion  of 
the  hill  where  Ralph  Woodley  and  herself 
had  separated,  and  which  she  knew  was 
near  the  unknown  opening  to  the  cave. 
Every  inch  of  ground  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  well-remembered  spot  was  examined 
by  her,  and  any  one  who  had  seen  her 
stooping  and  searching  intently  among 
the  rocks,  or  down  on  ner  knees,  feeling 
among  the  loose  stones  and  stunted  herb- 
age, might  have  fancied  that  she  was 
seeking  for  some  hidden  treasure,  which 
some  hallucination  of  the  mind  had  led 
her  to  imagine  might  be  found  on  that 
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dreary  hill.  Or  t  else  she  would  descend 
by  the  now  well-known  safe  path  to  the 
sands  below,  and  shading  her  eyes  with 
her  hands  from  the  dazzling  rays  of  the 
sun,  would  gaze  on  the  blue  sea,  and  es- 
pecially where  its  waves  washed  the 
headlands  to  the  left,  almost  expecting 
to  discover  some  suspicious-looking  boat 
lurking  under  the  shadow  of  their  frown- 
ing rocks.  And  sometimes  she  even  ven- 
tured to  peep  into  the  cave  itself,  and  list- 
en if  there  were  any  sound  of  voices  in  the 
mysterious  inner  chamber. 

But  the  smugglers  seemed  to  have  de- 
serted that  part  of  the  coast,  and  within 
eighteen  months  of  the  period  of  her  meet- 
ing with  Ralph  Woodley,  Camilla  herself 
left  Rose  Villa  with  her  parents,  no  more 
to  return  to  its  picturesque  neighbor- 
hood. 

After  Camilla's  marriage  she  began  by 
degrees  not  to  forget,  but  to  recollect 
less  vividly,  the  strange  being  who  had 
interested  her  so  much  when  a  girl  of 
seventeen,  and  whose  history,  so  slightly 
sketched  to  her,  had  been  worked  up  into 
the  size  of  at  least  a  three-volume  novel  in 
her  own  imagination.  But  she  had  never 
known  how  to  finish  her  unwritten  tale. 
She  could  not  marry  her  hero  to  the  fair- 
haired  Alice,  for  she  was  no  longer  in  this 
world.  She  could  not  guess  whether  he 
had  been  drowned  on  some  wild  stormy 
night,  or  had  left  his  reckless  companions 
and  emigrated  to  a  distant  land,  where, 
safe  and  free,  he  might  resume  the  position 
in  life  he  was  born  to  occupy,  ©pecula- 
tions were  vain,  and,  after  a  lapse  of  ten 
years,  the  smuggler  with  the  wonderful 
eyes  was  remembered  but  as  a  dream  of 
the  past. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Howard  were  making 
a  tour  through  part  of  the  Northern  States 
of  America,  and  among  other  places  which 
they  visited  was  Auburn,  a  romantically 
situated  and  very  pretty  town,  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy  miles  west  of  Albany, 
which  was  originally  a  Dutch  settlement 
on  the  banks  of  the  noble  Hudson  river, 
and  is  now  the  political  capital  of  the 
State  of  New- York. 

The  little  town  of  Auburn,  not  far  from 
the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  Owasco, 
is  not,  however,  so  much  distinguished  for 
its  beauty  as  for  its  model  prison,  which  is 
the  most  extensive  penitentiary  in  the 
United  States,  and  one  of  which  the  Am- 
ericans are  extremely  proud.  They  pique 
themselves  much  on  the  management  of 


this  prison,  which  they  consider  worthy 
of  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world  for 
the  excellence  of  its  discipline,  the  means 
of  moral  improvement  afforded  to  its  in- 
mates, and  the  comforts  provided  for  them. 
The  prison,  which  is  composed  of  two 
large  buildings  inclosed  in  a  hollow  square 
two  thousand  feet  in  circumference,  is 
surrounded  by  a  massive  wall  thirty-five 
feet  in  Light.  The  workshops,  in  which 
the  convicts  are  employed,  range  over  an 
area  of  nine  hundred  and  forty  feet,  and 
arc  well  ventilated,  and  kept  tolerably 
clean. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Howard  and  their 
party  first  visited  the  weaving  department, 
which  is  in  a  large  hall,  and  where  they 
found  the  weavers  very  busy,  and  though 
enjoined  to  strict  silence,  they  did  not  att 
look  gloomy — indeed,  some  of  their  coun- 
tenances expressed  placidity,  if  not  exactly 
cheerfulness.  In  fact,  none  can  be  utterly 
miserable  who  are  fully  and  usefully  em* 

Eloyed,  and  constant  occupation,  if  without 
ibor  too  fatiguing  to  the  frame,  must  par- 
tially dissipate  even  the  tedium  of  impri- 
sonment. 

But  this  portion  of  the  prison  at  Au- 
burn, where  those  busy  groups  carry  on 
their  appointed  tasks,  is  its  brig/4  side; 
there  is  a  darker  side  to  the  picture.  The 
Howards  persuaded  the  official  who  con* 
ducted  them  through  the  establishment  to 
take  them  to  a  somewhat  remote  part  of 
the  building — to  those  melancholy  cells 
where  felons,  condemned  to  solitary  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  of  years,  or  still 
worse,  for  life^  were  shut  up,  and  the 
sight  of  those  living  dead  was  enough  to 
freeze  the  warm  blood  in  their  veins! 
Who  that  has  ever  visited  this  site,  where 
the  Americans  deemed  that  mercy  held 
her  sway,  but  must  have  felt  a  thrill  of 
horror  on  looking  on  those  poor  objects 
of,  shall  we  say,  mistaken  philanthrophy  f 
whose  pallid  features  were  only  expressive 
of  misery  and  despair.  The  experiment 
which  was  made  at  Auburn  of  awarding 
solitary  imprisonment  for  many  years  or 
for  life,  instead  of  death,  in  cases  where 
capital  punishment  was  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced on  the  criminal,  has  probably 
been  relinquished,  but  at  the  period  refer- 
red to  it  was  in  full  operation,  and  much 
lauded  as  a  humane  act  of  legislation. 

By  the  prisoners  themselves  this  com- 
mutation of  punishment  was  not  accepted 
as  a  boon ;  they  would  rather  have  faced 
death  than  be  condemned  to  this 
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tomb.  Nor  did  it  appear  that  they,  at 
least  most  of  them,  profited  by  the  time 
afforded  them  for  repentance ;  they  became 
sullen,  savage,  and  often  deranged  in  intel- 
lect. Could  it  be  otherwise  ? — shut  up  in 
lonely  cells,  darker  and  more  dismal  than 
those  in  which  wild  beasts  are  kept  for 
show — separated  from  all  intercourse  with 
their  fellow-beings — condemned  for  days, 
and  months,  and  years  to  withering  idle- 
ness— no  employment  for,  no  exercise  of, 
mind  or  body — nothing  before  them  but 
hopeless,  helpless,  endless  solitude  within  a 
prison's  gloomy  walls ! 

God  help  them !  At  His  tribunal,  had 
they  been  sent  there  by  the  offended  laws 
of  society,  there  might  have  been  grace 
for  them,  for  who  shall  dare  to  assign 
limits  to  the  mercy  of  the  Omnipotent 
Ruler  of  the  creation  ?  But  the  clemency 
of  man  was  a  mockery  to  those  poor 
wretches,  and  so  thought  Camilla  and  her 
husband  as  they  approached  those  fearful 
cells.  The  only  aperture  for  light  or  air 
to  each  cell  was  a  small  grated  window 
which  looked  into  a  little  interior  space, 
or  court,  with  some  sort  of  window  in  its 
roof.  The  visitors  did  not  enter  this 
space,  but  stood  on  the  outside  of  a  railing 
which  ran  along  one  side  of  it.  Probably 
there  were  doors  to  the  cells  at  the  back, 
through  which  one  of  the  jailers  may  have 
taken  food  to  the  prisoners,  but  the  cells 
were  too  much  in  obscurity  to  discern  any 
thing  within  them. 

The  first  person  whom  the  Howards 
perceived  in 

44  This  dark,  opproprious  den  of  shame," 

was  a  young  man,  who  was  standing  in 
his  cell  leaning  his  head  against  the  grated 
window.  He  looked  pale,  sickly,  and 
stupid,  and  scarcely  seemed  to  notice  the 
strangers  who  now  ranged  themselves 
close  to  the  railing.  The  unwonted 
sounds  of  footsteps,  and  the  rustling  of 
Mrs.  Howard's  silk  dress,  seemed  to  have 
roused,  probably  from  a  lethargic  trance, 
another  unfortunate  denizen  of  the  place, 
for  a  man,  in  the  cell  nearest  to  the  railing, 
came  forward  from  the  recesses  of  his 
gloomy  chamber,  and  put  his  face  close  to 
the  iron  bars  of  his  little  aperture  for  air. 
Heavens !  whom  did  she  see  ?  Camilla 
started  and  uttered  a  faint  cry,  as  she 
grasped  convulsively  her  husband's  arm. 
The  blazing  eyes  wnich  had  so  haunted 
her  memory  were  there — there,  in  that 


felon's  prison — and  gazing  on  her  with  an 
intensity  of  expression  which  evinced  that 
he  too  remembered  her. 

"  Oh !  Philip,  it  is  he — it  is  he  who  once 
saved  my  life !"  she  rapidly  exclaimed  to 
Captain  Howard.  "  What  can  he  be  here 
for?" 

"Who  ?"  asked  Captain  Howard,  in  as- 
tonishment. "  I  never  heard  of  your  life 
being  in  danger,  or  saved  by  any  one.  To 
what  do  you  allude  ?" 

"  I  never  told  you,  because  I  took  an 
oath  never  to  speak  of  what  happened 
'that  evening  ;  but,"  she  continued,  rapidly, 
"  I  would  have  been  drowned  at  St.  Al- 
ban's  Cove  but  for  him  I  am  so  shocked 
and  distressed  to  see  here." 

"  Who  is  that  prisoner  ?"  asked  Captain 
Howard  of  the  jailer,  in  a  low  voice. 

The  man  replied,  with  a  kind  of  triumph- 
ant sneer : 

"  He  is  a  countryman  of  yours,  sir ;  as  I 
believe  you  are  English.  He  was  an  offi- 
cer in  your  navy  formerly,  but  no  great 
credit  to  it,  I  guess.  He  came  out  to 
Mericay ;  and  as  ours  is  a  free  country,  he 
thought  he  might  do  what  he  liked ;  so  he 
murdered  a  man,  and  that's  why  he's 
here." 

"  'Tis  false  !"  cried  a  hollow  voice  from 
the  gloomy  cells.  "  I  murdered  no  one. 
I  was  unjustly  accused,  and  unjustly  con- 
demned.'' 

The  jailor  held  up  his  finger  in  a  threat- 
ening manner,  while  he  growled  in  a 
savage  tone : 

"  Silence,  fellow !  If  you  dare  to  speak 
you  shall  be  punished.  You  know  the 
rules." 

"  Oh,  excuse  him !  excuse  him !"  en- 
treated Camilla,  as  she  turned  toward  the 
rude  official,  with  the  tears  rolling  down 
her  cheeks.  "  Whatever  he  may  be  now, 
he  was  once  my  friend." 

She  opened  her  purse,  and  taking  two 
gold  pieces  from  it,  she  slid  them  into  the 
man's  hand.  The  almighty  dollar  was  a 
more  efficacious  pleader  than  any  appeal 
to  his  humanity  could  have  been.  The 
jailer  stuffed  the  money  hurriedly  into  his 
pocket,  and  then,  saying  that  he  must  go 
to  look  after  some  of  the  other  prisoners, 
but  would  be  back  presently,  he  took  him- 
self off,  leaving  the  visitors  and  the  felon 
to  speak  unreproved. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  here  ?"  asked 
Camilla,  in  a  voice  broken  by  her  emo- 
tion. 

"  Two  dreadful  years,  Miss  Egerton.   I 
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would  have  rid  myself  of  the  burden  of 
life  long  before  this  if  I  had  had  the 
means,  but  I  have  nothing  to  kill  myself 
with,  and  though  I  have  dashed  by  head 
furiously  against  these  hated  walls,  death 
will  not  come.  Oh !  to  be  once  more  on 
the  glorious  sea !  Oh !  to  be  once  more  a 
man !  or  to  be  a  senseless  clod,  rotting 
among  worms  in  the  dark  ground  !  Will 
you  do  me  a  great  favor?  Bribe  the 
jailer  to  give  me  a  dose  of  poison.  Do  ! 
do !"  ho  urged,  while  he  held  un  his 
clasped  hands,  and  his  wild  eyes,  brilliant 
beyond  description  at  that  moment,  look- 
ed imploringly  at  her. 

"Oh !  no,  no.  Oh !  do  not  commit  sui- 
cide, I  pray  of  you !  Think  of  your  im- 
mortal soul ;  remember  there  is  a  world 
beyond  the  grave." 

"  I  doubt  it,"  said  the  prisoner,  while  a 
dark  soowl  passed  over  his  countenance. 

"  You  do  not  doubt  it,  for  you  know 
that  Alice  is  there."  Ralph  Woodley 
groaned  and  turned  away. 

44  Do  you  know  his  name  ?"  inquired 
Captain  Howard  of  his  wife. 

44  Yes.  Ralph  Woodley,  the  leader  of 
the  smugglers  of  St.  Alban's  Cove.  You 
have  heard  of  him,  I  know." 

44  Poor  fellow  !"  exclaimed  Captain 
Howard,  sympathizingly.  44  We  must 
try  to  get  him  released  from  this  dreadful 
place.  Speak,  Woodley,"  he  continued, 
addressing  the  felon.  44  Who  are  you  said 
to  have  murdered,  where  did  the  fracas 
take  place,  who  were  the  witnesses,  and 
what  judge  tried  you  ?  I  will  stir  heaven 
and  earth  to  set  you  free,  if  I  can  only  get 
some  data  to  go  upon." 

The  poor  prisoner  returned  to  the 
grated  window,  his  face  still  bearing  the 
traces  of  his  recent  agitation.  He  told 
his  tale  as  briefly  as  possible.  He  had 
given  up  the  smuggling  business,  and  had 
gone  to  America,  with  the  intention  of 
settling,  or,  as  the  Yankees  call  it,  squat- 
tiny,  in  the  backwoods.  He  had  fallen  in 
with  a  man  who  seemed  to  have  taken  a 
great  fancy  to  him  ;  they  became  friends, 
as  he  thought,  and  the  man,  whose  name 
he  mentioned,  persuaded  him  to  intrust 
part  of  his  money  to  him  to  be  invested 
safely  for  future  use.  But  the  fellow 
turned  out  to  be  a  swindler  and  a  rogue, 
lie  first  robbed  Ralph,  and  then  threaten- 
ed to  take  his  life  if  he  troubled  him  about 
the  money.  After  a  great  deal  of  quar- 
reling, the  man  offered  to  meet  him  in  a 
lonely  place  to  settle  their  accounts.    But 


his  object  appeared  to  have  been  to  mur- 
der him,  for  after  a  very  short  conversa- 
tion he  attacked  him  with  a  bowie-knife. 
Ralph  only  received  a  slight  wound,  but 
with  the  activity  of  a  sailor  avoided  the 
mortal  blow  intended  for  him,  then  with  a 
heavy  cudgel  which  he  carried  he  knocked 
his  opponent  down ;  he  felt  certain  that  the 
man  was  only  stunned,  but  at  that  moment 
two  accomplices  of  the  swindler,  who  had 
been  in  hiding  near,  rushed  upon  him. 
They  were  two  powerful  fellows,  and  they 
dragged  him  to  the  nearest  police  station, 
and  there  charged  him  with  murder. 
There  was  another  witness  to  the  fray,  a 
pedlar,  who  was  passing  along  a  hight 
near,  and  must  have  seen  all  that  took 
place,  but  he  had  not  come  forward  at  the 
trial,  and  Ralph  had  not  the  means  to  pay 
for  his  being  sought  out.  The  swindler 
had  either  run  away  himself  or  been  re- 
moved by  some  of  his  gang.  His  death 
was  taken  for  granted,  and  Ralph  Wood- 
ley  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life  as 
a  murderer. 

The  prisoner  also  told  Captain  Howard 
the  names  of  the  witnesses  againt  him,  of 
the  Yankee  judge,  and  of  the  place  where 
the  trial  had  taken  place. 

"  But  it  will  be  of  no  use,  sir,"  he  add- 
ed. u  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  and 
Miss  Egerton,  but  you  can  do  nothing  for 
me — nothing !" 

"  We  will  try,  at  least.  I  am  Captain 
Howard,  of  the  English  navy,  and  this 
lady  is  my  wife." 

u  Howard  ! — Howard !"  exclaimed  the 
felon.  "I  remember  that  name.  Were 
you,  some  years  ago,  engaged  with  the 
coast-guard  in  looking  out  at  St.  Alban*s 
Cove  for  the  crew  of  a  smart  little  craft 
called  the  Water  Witch — smugglers  they 
were  ?" 

u  Yes,  I  was,  and  I  met  this  lady  for  the 
first  time  that  evening  on  the  hill  above 
the  cove ;  but  whatever  knowledge  she 
had  of  you,  you  see  she  never  betrayed 
it." 

The  prisoner  smiled  faintly,  and  looked 
gratefully  toward  Camilla;  but  nothing 
more  could  be  said,  for  at  that  moment 
the  jailer  returned,  and  hurried  away  the 
visitors,  who  had  been  already  too  long  in 
part  of  the  prison. 

Captain  Howard  lost  no  time  in  making 
every  possible  effort  for  the  release  of 
Ralph  Woodley ;  he  called  on  the  chaplain 
and  the  governor  of  Auburn  prison,  to  re- 
present the  case  to  them;  he  instituted 
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inquiries  and  offered  rewards  until  at  last 
he  succeeded  in  finding  one  of  the  accom- 
plices of  the  swindler,  for  whose  supposed 
murder  poor  Woodley  was  suffering  im- 
prisonment for  life,  and  also  the  pedlar 
who  had  seen  the  meeting  between  the 
hostile  parties  and  all  that  had  passed  on 
the  occasion  ;  and,  moreover,  he  ascer- 
tained that  the  man  supposed  to  have  been 
murdered  had  been  seen  alive  and  well  in 
New- York  some  months  after  Woodley's 
trial  and  condemnation. 

Captain  Howard  was  extremely  anxious 
that  another  trial  should  be  granted  the 
prisoner  to  prove  his  innocence,  but  that 
was  strenuously  refused.  However,  in 
consequence  of  a  petition  forwarded 
through  the  English  consul  at  New- York 
to  the  proper  quarter,  Woodley's  term  of 
imprisonment  was  reduced  to  two  years 
more,  and  these  not  to  be  spent  in  solitary 
confinement :  the  plea  for  this  decision 
being,  that  if  he  had  not  actually  killed 
the  man  in  question,  he  had  assailed  him 
with  the  intention  of  murdering  him. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Howard  were  not 
permitted  to  see  the  prisoner  again,  or  to 
hold  any  written  communication  with 
him  ;  but  they  placed  a  sum  of  money  in 
the  hands  of  the  chaplain  of  the  prison  for 
his  use  immediately  after  his  liberation, 
and  lodged  a  larger  amount  in  a  bank  at 
New- York,  which  was  to  be  given  to  him 
on  his  applying  for  it.  They  also  left  a 
letter  for  Ralph  Woodley  with  the  chap- 
lain, and  their  address  in  England,  in  case 
the  unfortunate  wanderer  should  ever  re- 
turn to  his  native  country,  or  should  wish 
assistance  from  them. 

Shortly  after  having  thus  done  all  they 
could  for  the  poor  smuggler,  the  Howards 
left  the  United  States  on  their  return  to 
Europe.  At  the  expiration  of  the  two 
years  for  which  Woodley  was  still  to  be 
incarcerated,  Captain  Howard  wrote  to 
New- York  to  inquire  about  him,  and  re- 
ceived for  answer  that  he  had  been  liber- 
ated from  Auburn  prison,  had  been  paid 
the  money  left  for  him,  and  had  sailed  in 
a  ship  from  New- York  to  Antwerp,  but 
as  that  ship  had  foundered  at  sea,  it  was 
supposed  that  he  and  all  on  board  were 
lost  in  it. 

II. 

THE  LUNATIC   OP  THE   BELGIAN   ASYLUM. 

Some  two  or  three  years  had  elapsed 
since    Captain    and    Mrs.  Howard    had 


heard  of  the  sad  fate  of  poor  Ralph 
Woodley,  whose  death  they  believed  had 
occurred  on  his  favorite  element,  that 
ocean  on  which  he  had  so  longed  to  be 
again,  and  which  was  even  dearer  to  him 
than  his  native  land.  Camilla  was  much 
shocked  at  first  when  she  heard  how  he 
had  perished,  but  she  afterward  agreed 
with  Captain  Howard  that  the  unhappy 
outcast  slept  well  beneath  the  waves  of 
the  vast  Atlantic,  and  was  probably  saved 
a  life  of  misery,  if  not  of  crime.  She 
ceased,  therefore,  to  regret  him,  and  his 
image,  with  its  haunting  eyes,  was  slowly 
passing  from  her  remembrance. 

She  was  making  a  little  tour  on  the 
Continent  with  her  husband  and  her  bro- 
ther, who  had  chosen  after  leaving  col- 
lege to  study  medicine,  and  when  he  be- 
came a  physician  had,  to  the  annoyance  of 
his  family,  devoted  himself  to  the  most 
painful  and  mysterious  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession— namely,  to  cases  of  insanity.  He 
took  strong  interest  in  this  strange  dis- 
ease of  the  brain,  or  of  the  mind,  and  was 
called  among  his  friends,  on  account  of 
his  enthusiasm,  u  the  Mad  Doctor."  Trav- 
eling through  Belgium  and  Germany,  he 
made  it  a  point  to  6top  and  visit  all  luna- 
tic asylums  which  bore  the  character  of 
being  well  conducted.  Of  course  he  paid 
most  of  these  visits  alone,  for  neither  Cap- 
tain nor  Mrs.  Howard  were  amateurs  in 
regard  to  the  arrangements  of  asylums  or 
hospitals  of  any  kind.  However,  he  urged 
them  so  warmly  to  accompany  him  just  to 
one  in  a  Belgian  city,  the  high  reputa- 
tion of  which  had  reached  even  England, 
that  they  consented  to  do  so. 

Camilla  would  fain  have  shrunk  back  as 
the  ponderous  door  which  led  through  a 
long  gloomy  corridor  to  the  interior  of 
the  building  was  slowly  opened  by  the 
custodier,  "  a  grisly  terror,"  who 

"  Grinned  horrible  a  ghastly  smile," 

but  her  brother  had  drawn  her  arm 
within  his,  and  he  would  not  let  her 
go,  so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
enter,  and  she  traversed  the  corridor, 
which  reminded  her  of  the  prison  at  Au- 
burn, with  unwilling  steps,  and  a  counte- 
nance as  melancholy  as  the  place  itself. 
The  party,  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
medical  visitors  of  the  establishment, 
were  shown  several  portions  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  Camilla  was  obliged  to  admit 
to  herself  that  she  had  not  encountered 
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any  very  frightful  objects.  The  iron- 
barred  windows,  indeed,  and  the  scanty 
furniture  every  where  gave  a  prison-like 
appearance  to  the  place,  but  she  had  ima- 
gined that  she  would  see  human  nature 
deprived  of  intellect  —  degraded  to  the 
state  of  the  brute  creation — and  that  the 
fearful  howls  of  the  maniacs  would  be 
breaking  constantly  on  her  ear.  Instead 
of  this  tli ere  was  "  a  dread  repose,"  every 
thing  was  still  around,  until  she  was 
shown  into  the  gardens,  or  grounds  at- 
tached to  the  asylum.  Here  she  heard 
voices  talking  in  every  key.  Some 
seemed  to  be  preaching  to  the  empty  air ; 
some  wero  spouting  snatches  of  plays, 
tragedy  or  comedy ;  some  talking  busily 
to  themselves ;  some  whistling  "  for  want 
of  thought ;"  while  others  were  sitting  on 
the  benches  placed  here  and  there,  quiet, 
with  lackluster  eyes,  and  countenances 
perfectly  vacant  and  stupid. 

At  length,  "the  Mad  Doctor,"  being 
satisfied  with  his  inspection  of  the  asylum, 
and  the  answers  to  the  innumerable  ques- 
tions with  which  he  had  plied  the  patient 
officials  in  not  the  very  best  of  French, 
and  the  medical  attendant  who  had  been 
showing  him  round,  as  well  as  another 
having  taken  his  leave,  he  agreed  to  re- 
lease his  sister  and  brother-in-law  from 
any  further  survey  of  this  abode  of  poor 
shattered  human  nature  in  an  aspect  so 
humiliating;  and  they  were  proceeding 
across  a  wide  lobby  or  hall,  on  their  way 
out,  when  Dr.  Egerton  stopped  before  the 
open  door  of  a  cell,  or  dormitory,  near 
which  they  were  at  that  moment  passing, 
attracted  by  the  peculiar  countenance  of  a 
man  who  was  sitting  in  it. 

44  What  eyes !"  he  exclaimed.  44  Why 
they  are  quite  unearthly !" 

Captain  Howard  and  his  wife  turned 
quickly  round,  and  then  both  stood  as  if 
rooted  to  the  spot. 

44  He  was  drowned — he  is  dead!"  cried 
Camilla,  trembling  violently.  44  Yet  that 
is  himself.  Look,  look,  Philip !  How  can 
this  be  ?" 

44  A  strong — very  strong  resemblance 
indeed,"  replied  her  husband  ;  "  but  it  can 
not  be  himself.  The  dead  can  not  return 
to  life." 

44  We  do  not  know  positively  that  he 
perished  with  the  ship,"  she  replied. 

"May  we  speak  to  him?"  she  asked 
hurriedly  of  their  guide. 

But  before  he  had  time  to  answer,  the 


occupant  of  the  cell  had  risen  and  strode 
forward  a  pace  or  two. 

44  Take  care,  madam — take  care,  he  be- 
comes suddenly  violent,  and  very  danger- 
ous sometimes.  See  how  his  eyes  are 
blazing." 

44  Ralph  Woodley  !  "  cried  Camilla, 
springing  fearlessly  forward,  though  the 
official  and  her  brother  both  caught  her 
dress  at  the  same  moment — "Ralph, 
speak  if  it  be  you.  Do  you  not  remem- 
ber Camilla  Egerton  ?'» 

44  Well — oh,  well !"  murmured  the  same 
hollow  voice  that  had  answered  her  from 
the  gloomy  cell  at  Auburn  prison.  "  You 
come  like  an  angel  from  an  angel,  do  you 
not  ?    Alice  has  sent  you  again  to  me?'* 

44  Poor  fellow !"  sighed  Camilla,  as  she 
burst  into  tears. 

44  Nay,  do  not  weep,  dear  Miss  Eger- 
ton ;  angels  should  not  weep.  Alice  is 
happy  there,  is  she  not  ?  He  pointed  up- 
ward, with  a  finger  of  the  wasted  hand. 

44 Oh,  happy — happy  indeed!"  sobbed 
Camilla;  "and  you  will  be  happy  too 
wrhen  you  go  there  to  her." 

He  shook  his  head  dcspondingly. 

44  Ah !  that  will  never  be — rfevcr,  never. 
The  sea  would  not  have  me,  and  the 
grave  will  not  have  me.  Do  you  not 
know  I  am  4The  Wandering  Jew,'  Cap- 
tain Howard  ?"  he  said,  with  a  short 
wild  laugh,  turning  to  Camilla's  hus- 
band. 

44  That  is  one  of  his  fancies,  sir,"  whis- 
pered the  guide. 

44  No ;  I  think  you  arc  Ralph  Woodley, 
once  in  her  Majesty's  service,  and  as  fine 
a  fellow  as  ever  trod  the  deck  of  a  man- 
of-war." 

The  poor  being  struck  his  forehead 
with  his  hand,  and  after  covering  his  ex- 
traordinary eyes  for  a  moment,  he  said : 

44  True  —  true.  I  was  once  Ralph 
Woodley,  but  you  know  he  left  the  ser- 
vice— you  know  he  was  a  smuggler,  the 
terror  of  the  coast;  and  then  he  was 
thrust  into  a  dreadful  prison  in  America. 
You  kindly  liberated  him  from  it,  and  he 
thanked  you  from  his  inmost  soul.  He 
embarked  for  ...  Where  ?  I  don't  re- 
member; but  the  ship  went  down  and 
every  body  in  it,  except  two  or  three  de- 
mons, and  Ralph,  and  a  little  child.  They 
wanted  to  kill  and  cat  the.  child,  but  he 
saved  it.  And  then  there  came  a  voice 
louder  than  the  roar  of  the  stormy  wind, 
or  the  dark  wild  waves,  and  it  thundered 
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in  his  ear  that  he  was  to  be  accursed  for 
evermore,  and  to  be  turned  into  the  Wan- 
dering Jew,  to  whom  death  would  never 
come  while  this  world  lasted,  because  he 
had  saved  the  child,  and  let  the  men  die  of 
want.  The  innocent  child  would  have 
gone  straight  to  heaven.  Why  did  he 
oppose  its  doom,  and  keep  it  for  misery  on 
earth  ?  Oh  !  it  is  a  dreadful  sentence ; 
but  I  must  bear  it — bear  it,  ay,  for  cen- 
turies to  come !" 

He  sank  exhausted  on  a  chair,  and  the 
official  who  accompanied  the  party  ad- 
vised them  to  leave  him,  for  when  he  re- 
covered the  temporary  exhaustion  he 
might  become  very  troublesome.  Dr. 
Egerton,  well  versed  in  the  phases  of  in- 
sanity, gave  the  same  advice,  and  the 
Howards  were  reluctantly  about  to  go, 
when  Woodley  started  up  again,  his  eyes 
more  intense  than  ever  in  their  indescrib- 
able luster,  and,  rushing  up  to  Camilla,  he 
seized  her  hand,  holding  it  gently  but 
tightly,  while  he  said  rapidly : 

u  See  Alice  ;  tell  her  I  am  in  this  earth- 
ly hell ;  implore  her  to  pray  for  my  re- 
lease, and  lie  who  can  do  what  He  wills 
with  the  whole  wide  universe  may,  per- 
haps, consent  to  set  me  free — free  to 
cleave  the  air  as  a  bird — free  to  ascend  up 
— up  yonder,  yonder." 

His  voice  became  husky,  the  veins  of 
his  forehead  swelled  out,  his  chest  labored 
and  foam  began  to  appear  at  the  corners 
of  his  mouth. 

"  Ho  is  going  into  a  fit,  I  fear,"  said 
Dr.  Egerton. 

"He  is,  indeed,"  replied  the  official. 
u  I  must  send  a  keeper  and  the  doctor  to 
him.     Your  party  really  must  go." 

"Farewell,"  said  Captain  Howard  to 
the  unfortunate  maniac.  u  We  will  at- 
tend to  all  your  messages,  and  will  have 
you  set  free  as  soon  as  possible,  my  poor 
friend." 

Camilla  and  her  husband  left  the  asy- 
lum with  heavy  hearts,  and  Dr.  Egerton 
also  felt  much  interested  in  the  English 
inmate  of  the  Belgian  mad-house.  On 
making  inquiries  of  the  director  of  the 
asylum,  they  ascertained  that  Woodley 
had  been  placed  there  by  a  gentleman  at 
Antwerp,  who  paid  his  board  and  ex- 
penses, and  having  obtained  his  address, 
the  English  party  proceeded  to  Antwerp 
to  see  him. 

They  found  that  he  was  a  merchant 
connected  with  the  ^United  States,  and 


heard  from  him  the  story  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Woodley. 

The  merchant  said  that  he  was  some- 
times called  to  New- York  on  business, 
and  on  one  occasion  he  had  taken  his  wife 
and  their  only  child,  then  an  infant,  with 
them.  After  residing  there  about  two 
years,  circumstances  obliged  him  to  re- 
turn in  a  hurry  to  Antwerp,  and  his  wife 
being  at  that  time  in  a  delicate  state  of 
health,  he  left  her  there  to  follow  when 
she  was  better.  She  did  embark  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  months  for  Antwerp, 
in  a  fine  vessel  which  belonged  to  their 
own  firm.  But  the  ship  caught  fire  at 
sea ;  the  passengers  and  crew  were  low- 
ered into  the  boats  to  escape  the  burning 
vessel,  and  the  captain  himself  took 
charge  of  the  boat  in  which  were  the  la- 
dies and  children,  as  well  as  others.  The 
boat  capsized,  and  every  being  in  it  per- 
ished except  one  little  boy.  He  had  been 
clasped  in  his  mother's  arms,  but  the  sud- 
den jerk  in  the  upsetting  of  the  boat  had 
no  doubt  loosened  her  hold  of  him,  for 
though  she  sank  to  rise  no  more,  the  little 
fellow  floated  on  the  waves  above,  which 
were  red  from  the  reflection  of  the  flames 
in  the  burning  ship.  A  man  who  was 
in  the  smallest  of  the  boats,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  last  to  leave  the  ship,  and  who 
had  greatly  assisted  in  getting  the  females 
out  of  the  doomed  vessel,  had  observed 
the  poor  child.  He  plunged  immediately 
into  the  sea,  swam  to  the  Tittle  boy,  caught 
him  firmly,  and  holding  him  aloft  in  one 
|  hand,  swam  back  to  the  boat,  and  placed 
him  safely  in  it. 

That  little  boat  soon  drifted  away  from 
the  burning  wreck  and  the  other  over- 
laden boats,  and,  by  common  consent,  the 
man  who  had  saved  the  child,  and  who 
seemed  quite  at  home  on  the  treacherous 
element,  at  the  mercy  of  which  they  had 
been  left,  was  appointed  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  frail  bark,  which  was  their 
only  hope  of  safety  from  the  engulphing 
waves.  And  well  he  performed  the  task 
assigned  to  him.  He  cheered  the  droop- 
ing, he  encouraged  the  hopeful,  while  his 
own  stern  power  of  endurance  never  gave 
way. 

But,  after  half  sailing,  half  drifting 
about  for  three  miserable  days  under  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun  while  it  careered 
in  the  blue  skies  above,  and  the  cold 
gleams  of  the  stars  by  night,  which, 
though  studding  in  one  mass  of  brilliancy 
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the  far-distant  heavens,  shed  no  cheering 
light  on  the  vast  chaos  of  waters  be- 
neath, the  men  in  the  boat  began  to 
murmur  at  the  want  which  had  overtaken 
them.  A  bag  of  biscuits,  a  cheese,  and 
a  hamper  of  wine,  had  been  lowered  into 
the  boat  by  the  provident  care  of  the  only 
person  who  had  thought  of  their  probable 
wants.  Ralph  Woodley  had  had  no  time, 
unaided  as  he  was,  to  procure  more  from 
the  burning  ship.  The  small  stock  of  pro- 
visions was  soon  exhausted  by  the  men  in 
the  boat,  though  Ralph  did  what  he  could 
to  make  them  economize  their  slender  re- 
sources. He  scarcely  ate  any  thing  him- 
self, bnt  gave  almost  all  his  own  portion 
to  the  child  he  had  saved. 

But  there  came  a  time  of  horror ;  the 
last  biscuit  was  eaten,  the  last  drop  of 
wine  was  drank  ;  hunger  and  thirst — the 
great  wants  of  created  life — came,  like 
nends,  to  awaken  the  selfish  desires  of  weak 
human  nature.  And  on  the  fifth  or  sixth 
day  after  they  had  left  the  ship,  Ralph's 
companions  proposed  to  kill  and  eat  the 
child ;  but  he  swore  to  defend  him  to  his 
last  gasp,  and  told  them  that,  as  he  was 
in  command  of  their  frail  craft,  if  any  one 
dare  to  lay  a  hand  on  the  little  l>oy,  he 
would  immediately  upset  the  boat,  and 
plunge  them  all  into  the  sea,  to  be  them- 
selves food  for  the  sharks,  which  they  had 
so  long  escaped. 

There  was  something  in  the  fierceness 
of  his  eyes  that  overawed  the  men,  weak- 
ened as  they  were  by  starvation.  One  of 
them  threw  himself  into  the  sea  in  a  fit  of 
delirium,  another  died  in  the  boat,  and  the 
survivors — with  the  exception  of  Ralph 
"Woodley,  of  a  cabin  bov,  and  the  rescued 
child — made  a  cannibal  meal  on  his  re- 
mains. But  these  horrors  were  merci- 
fully permitted  to  end ;  a  vessel  hove  in 
sight,  and  passing  near  them  observed 
the  boat,  with  its  human  freight,  tossing 
about  on  the  undulating  waves.  The 
captain  humanely  came  to  the  assistance 
of  the  poor  sufferers,  and  they  were  soon 
placed  in  safety  on  board  his  ship,  wThich 
was  bound  to  Rotterdam.  But  of  the 
persons  thus  saved,  only  Ralph,  the  cabin- 
boy,  and  the  child,  survived  to  reach  the 
shore.  Every  attention  was  paid  to  them 
at  Rotterdam,  and  they  were  sent  on  to 
Antwerp,  where  of  course  Ralph  Woodley 
was  received  with  the  utmost  gratitude 
by  the  father  of  the  child  whom  he  had 
saved.  The  merchant  was  most  anxious 
to  do  any  thing  and  every  thing  for  him, 


and  would  gladly  have  placed  Ralph  in 
some  situation  in  which  he  might  have 
made  a  comfortable  living,  and  become  a 
useful  and  respectable  member  of  society. 
But  his  good  intentions  were  all  frustrated, 
for  symptoms  of  insanity  soon  evinced 
themselves  in  the  ill-fated  smuggler — in- 
sanity, no  doubt,  first  brought  on  by  his 
terrible  imprisonment  at  Auburn,  and  in- 
creased by  the  sufferings  and  horrors  to 
which  he  had  been  exposed  after  leaving 
the  ship  that  was  on  fire. 

lie  became  so  decidedly  deranged,  and 
at  times  so  very  violent,  that  it  was  found 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  him  placed 
under  restraint,  and  he  was  taken  to  the 
asylum  where  the  Howards  had  found 
him,  and  where  all  his  expenses  were  de- 
frayed by  the  Antwerp  merchant. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Howard  were  anxious 
to  have  shared  this  expense,  and  assisted 
in  maintaining  their  poor  countryman; 
but  the  father  of  the  rescued  child  would 
not  hear  of  this  arrangement,  alleging  that 
no  money  could  repay  his  obligations  to 
the  man  who  had  twice  saved  his  only 
child  from  death.  But  he  promised  to 
send  them  tidings  from  time  to  time  of 
the  poor  lunatic,  and  the  Howards  return- 
ed to  England  without  seeing  him  again. 
The  accounts  they  received  were  always 
the  same ;  there  was  no  improvement  in 
Ralph's  condition,  and  it  was  feared  that 
his  insanity  would  end  only  with  his  Kfe. 

in. 

THE  CORPSE  IN  THE  DEAD-HOUSE  AT  CALAIS. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  spring  Captain 
Howard  was  appointed  to  a  ship  stationed 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  Camilla  was  to 
follow  him  thither  to  spend  the  winter  at 
Malta ;  but  for  three  months  during  the 
summer  and  early  autumn  she  went  with 
her  children  to  Calais  for  sea-bathing  and 
change  of  air,  preferring  that  quiet  place 
to  its  gayer  rival,  Boulogne.  She  had 
not  been  long  settled  at  Calais,  when  she 
received  a  letter  from  Antwerp,  informing 
her  that  Ralph  Woodley  had  escaped  from 
the  asylum,  and  as  no  traces  of  him  could 
be  found,  further  than  that  a  person  an- 
swering his  description  had  been  seen  on 
the  road  to  Ostenu,  it  was  feared  he  had 
met  with  some  fatal  accident,  or  had  died 
of  starvation.  Camilla  was  much  grieved 
at  the  evil  fate  which  had  bo  persecuted 
her  friend  of  St.  Alban's  Cove,  and  often 
and  often  did  his  interesting  countenance 
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and  wonderful  eyes  recur  to  her  memory. 
She  longed  to  know  if  he  were  really  dead, 
and  if  so,  how  he  had  died ;  but  no  intel- 
ligence could  be  obtained  of  him,  and  all 
was  left  to  conjecture.  But  conjecture 
was  at  length  exchanged  into  certainty. 

One  morning  she  was  going  to  take  an 
early  walk,  as  usual,  with  her  children  on 
the  pier,  when  she  observed  a  crowd  ga- 
thered before  a  small  building  near  its 
head.  The  curiosity  of  the  children  was 
roused,  and  the  little  boy  who  was  hold- 
ing her  hand  dragged  her  toward  the 
place.  As  she  approached  it,  the  crowd, 
which  was  composed  principally  of  boat- 
men, fishermen  and  ;their  wives,  and  por- 
ters, who  were  always  hanging  about  the 
pier,  made  way  for  her  and  her  children, 
and,  urged  by  some  strange  feeling,  she 
moved  on  toward  a  window  that  was 
open,  for  the  door  of  the  little  building 
was  shut.  On  coming  near  it,  her  son 
pulled  her  close  up  to  the  window,  and 
looking  through  it,  she  beheld  the  body  of 
a  man  lying  on  a  wide  bench,  or  kind  of 
wooden  frame.  Heavens!  Upon  whom 
was  her  gaze  so  suddenly  riveted  ?  Be- 
fore her  eyes  were  the  features  of  Ralph 
Woodley,  swollen  in  some  degree,  it  is 
true,  and  still  stern,  but  composed  as  if  in 
a  calm  and  dreamless  sleep!  Ralph? 
Yes,  it  was  Ralph  Woodley  himself. 

Mrs.  Howard  felt  like  to  faint,  but,  re- 
covering herself,  she  turned  to  a  respect- 
able man  who  was  standing  by,  whom  she 
knew,  as  his  wife  kept  a  shop  at  which  she 
dealt,  and  asked  him  how  the  body  had 
been  brought  there,  and  where  it  had  been 
found.  She  was  informed  that  the  body 
had  been  discovered  early  that  morning 
at  low  tide,  jammed  in  among  some  of  the 
thick  wooden  posts  which  supported  the 
pier.  There  was  no  evidence  to  prove  how 
long  it  had  been  there,  except  tnat  it  was 
not  under  the  pier  at  low  water  the  even- 
ing before.  The  boatmen  around  remind- 
ed Camilla  that  the  previous  night  had 
been  a  very  wild  one ;  m  short,  that  it  had 
blown  quite  a  heavy  gale  about  midnight; 
and  as  one  or  two  small  craft  had  been 
seen  at  some  distance,  laboring  in  the 
storm,  it  was  probable  that  there  had  been 
some  wreck,  or  that  the  man  had  been 
washed  overboard.  Camilla  asked  if  any 
thing  giving  a  clue  to  what  he  was,  had 
been  found  upon  him.  She  was  answer- 
ed, "  Not  yet ;  the  proper  officials  would 
be  down  presently,  when  his  pockets,  etc., 
would  be  examined." 
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She  waited  until  these  persons  arrived, 
and  then  telling  them  that  she  had  known 
the  poor  drowned  man  for  many  years, 
and  that  he  was  a  countryman  of  hers,  she 
offered  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  fu- 
neral, if  they  would  intrust  the  remains  to 
her,  and  would  hand  over  to  her  any  docu- 
ment that  might  be  found  about  him.  Her 
proposal  was  conveyed  to  the  mayor,  and 
as  it  was  backed  by  the  English  clergy- 
man at  Calais,  her  petition  was  granted. 

Nothing  was  found  on  the  body  but  an 
old  pocket-book,  which  had  been  sewn  to 
his  clothes.  It  was,  of  course,  saturated 
with  sea-water,  but  in  it  were  found  a  look 
of  very  fair  hair,  and  a  piece  of  paper, 
much  stained,  on  which  was  written  the 
address  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Howard  in 
England.  The  ring  which  Camilla  had 
given  him  on  the  hill  above  St.  Alban's 
Cove  was  not  there;  that  had  probably 
been  stolen  from  him,  either  in  the  Amer- 
ican prison  or  the  Belgian  asylum,  or  lost 
in  some  of  his  strange  wanderings  on  land 
and  sea. 

The  corpse  of  the  unfortunate  man  was 
removed  to  a  room  hired  by  the  English 
chaplain  for  its  receptiou ;  and  the  funeral 
took  place  at  the  English  burying-ground 
at  the  Basse  Ville,  attended  by  Mrs. 
Howard  and  her  children,  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  English  residents  at  Calais,  and 
by  the  French  fishermen  and  boatmen  who 
had  taken  the  body  from  the  wet  sands  to 
the  dead-house  at  the  top  of  the  pier. 
The  beautiful  service  of  the  Churcn  of 
England  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  was 
read  most  impressively  by  the  worthy 
chaplain,  and  as  dust  was  committed  to 
dust,  the  only  friend  of  the  tenant  of  that 
coffin  which  had  just  been  lowered  into 
the  grave  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears — 
an  unaffected  tribute  of  regard  to  the  me- 
mory of  him  who  had  once  saved  her  life, 
and  who,  with  his  haunting  eyes,  had 
claimed  so  many  of  her  thoughts  for  years 
of  the  past. 

Long  and  bitterly  did  Camilla  weep; 
and  long  did  she  linger  by  the  humble 
grave  after  the  service  was  over.  At 
length  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees  by 
the  new-raised  mound,  and  murmured,  as 
if  the  cold  ear  of  death  could  hear : 

"Farewell,  child  of  misfortune!  fare- 
well !  But  oh !  may  your  spirit,  so  trou- 
bled here,  have  been  received  through  Him 
who  is  4  the  resurrection  and  the  life'  into 
pardon  and  peace  in  brighter  worlds  be- 
yond the  dreary  tomb !" 
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Toe  character  of  this  great  historian, 
his  talents,  his  genius,  his  fame,  his  form, 
and  the  lineaments  of  his  face  and  features, 
possess  an  abiding  interest  and  attraction. 
To  gratify  this  natural  feeling  we  have 
have  had  engraved  a  new,  fine  and  life-like 
portrait  of  this  eminent  man.  The  pho- 
tograph was  taken  late  in  life,  so  that  this 
engraved  portrait  presents  a  very  accurate 
impression  of  what  he  was  before  the  eye 
of  the  observer  just  before  his  death. 
The  artist,  Mr.  Perine,  has  done  the  sub- 
ject ample  justice  in  the  beautiful  execu- 
tion of  the  engraving.  It  is  pure  line  and 
stipple,  which  can  not  fail  to  please  our 
readers.  Thus  his  features  will  remain 
stereotyped  before  the  eye,  and  never 
grow  old  by  increasing  age.  A  brief  bio- 
graphic sketch,  which  is  all  we  have  here 
room  for,  will  add  interest  to  the  por- 
trait. 

The  distinguished  statesman,  orator, 
poet,  essayist,  and  historian,  Thomas 
Babington  Lord  Macaulay,  was  born  at 
Kothley  Temple,  in  the  county  of  Leices- 
ter, on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  1800. 
He  was  grandson  of  the  Rev.  John  Ma- 
caulay, A.M.,  Presbyterian  minister  of  In- 
verary,  and  son  of  the  celebrated  philan- 
thropist, Zachary  Macaulay,  whose  great 
exertions  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  African  race,  and  unceasing  labors  to 
effect  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade, 
won  for  him  an  enduring  fame  and  a  mon- 
ument in  Westminster  Abbey.  One  of 
the  sisters  of  the  eminent  man  just  named, 
married  Mr.  Thomas  Babington,  a  rich 
English  merchant,  and  the  name  "  Thomas 
Babington"  was  bestowed  on  the  nephew 
— the  subject  of  our  present  memoir. 
Early  in  life  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  his  career  was  one 
of  high  distinction.  Before  he  had  reach- 
ed his  nineteenth  year,  he  won  the  Chan- 
cellor's medal  for  a  poem  entitled  Pom- 
peii; two  years  afterwards  he  gained  the 
same  Chancellor's  medal  for  another  po- 
etic work,  entitled  Evening.  These  poems 
were  both  published,  and  they  served  to 
bring  the  author  prominently  into  notice. 
Soon  after  the  issue  of  Evening,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Craven  Scholarship,  and,  in 


1822,  he  graduated  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and 
was  elected  Fellow  of  Trinity  College. 
In  1825  he  obtained  his  Master  of  Arts 
degree,  and,  adopting  the  law  as  his  future 
profession,  he  underwent  the  usual  course 
of  study,  and  was  called  to  the  bar,  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  in  February,  1826. 

In  the  meantime,  the  young  student 
began  to  develop  a  taste  for  literary  pur- 
suits. He  commenced  by  contributing 
essays  and  ballads  to  a  periodical  of  limit- 
ed circulation,  called  Knight  a  Quarterly 
Magazine:  his  papers,  always  looked  for 
with  much  interest,  speedily  became  the 
attraction  of  the  Magazine,  Principally 
from  the  tone  and  weight  of  Macaulay's 
contributions,  this  Review  was  looked 
upon  as  a  work  of  considerable  literary 
importance.  Professor  Wilson  used  to 
say  that  its  four  or  five  volumes  (beyond 
which  the  work  did  not  extend)  equalled  in 
talent  any  other  four  or  five  in  the  compass 
of  periodical  literature.  But  Macaulay's 
genius  soon  found  a  wider  field.  In  Au- 
gust, 1825,  some  six  months  before  his  call 
to  the  bar  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  while  still 
under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  contri- 
buted to  the  Edinburgh  Review  his  &- 
mous  essay  on  u  Milton."  This  was  the  first 
of  that  long  series  of  brilliant  essays,  with 
which,  during  twenty  years  subsequently, 
he  enriched  the  pages  of  the  Eevietc. 

The  Whig  party,  then  in  power,  were 
not  slow  to  recognize  the  merits  of  the 
son  of  Zachary  Macaulay.  They  gave 
him  a  lucrative  appointment,  (a  Commie- 
sipnership  in  Bankruptcy,)  and  in  1830  in- 
troduced him  into  the  house  of  Commons, 
by  placing  the  "pocket-borough"  of  Calne 
at  his  disposal.  As  a  member  of  the  le- 
gislative body,  Mr.  Macaulay  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  a  zealous  devotion  to  the' 
business  and  debates  of  the  time.  He  he- 
came  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control, 
and  figured  prominently  in  the  protracted 
Parliamentary  discussions  on  the  Reform 
Bill.  Mr.  Macaulay's  speech  on  this  ques- 
tion created  a  degree  of  interest  sufficient 
to  warrant  its  republication  in  the  form  of 
a  pamphlet.  In  December,  1832,  he  was 
returned  to  the  first  Reformed  Parliament 
as  member  for  the  borough  of 
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He  continued  to  represent  the  constituen- 
cy of  this  important  borough  until  Febru- 
ary, 1834,  when  he  resigned  his  seat  and 
his  appointment  at  the  Board  of  Control, 
to  go  out  to  India  as  a  member  of,  and 
legal  adviser  to,  the  Supreme  Council  of 
Calcutta.  He  remained  in  the  East  about 
three  years  ;  during  his  stay  he  acquired  a 
handsome  independency  by  the  lucrative 
nature  of  his  office,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  continued  to  perform  his  duties  as  one 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review  staff.  Some  of 
his  most  elaborate  articles,  we  are  told, 
were  then  written  and  sent  over  from  Cal- 
cutta. On  his  return  to  England,  Mr. 
Macaulay  turned  his  acquaintance  with  the 
affaire  of  India  to  account  in  his  essays  on 
"Lord  Give"  and  "Warren  Hastings." 

In  the  year  1839,  Mr.  Macaulay  again 
accepted  office  under  Government.  He 
became  Secretary  at  War,  and  was  soon 
after  elected  Member  of  Parliament  for 
the  city  of  Edinburgh.  The  right  honor- 
able gentleman  retained  this  position  in 
the  Government  until  September,  1841, 
when  the  Whig  ministry  in  which  he 
served  gave  way  to  the  second  cabinet  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  he  (Mr.  Macaulay) 
was  consequently  deprived  of  office.  The 
general  election,  which  followed  immedi- 
ately afterward,  did  not  disturb  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay in  the  possession  of  his  seat  for 
Edinburgh.  He  was  reelected,  and  con- 
tinued to  sit  for  that  city.  During  the 
whole  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  rule,  he  was 
conspicuous  as  an  active  member  of  the 
Whig  Opposition,  and  as  a  consistent 
advocate  of  free-trade  and  other  liberal 
measures.  In  1846,  Sir  Robert,  having 
carried  his  great  measure  of  Commercial 
Reform,  succumbed  to  the  unceasing  at- 
tacks of  the  "  country  party,"  and  made 
way  for  the  return  of  the  Whigs  under 
Lord  John  Russell.  Mr.  Macaulay  re- 
sumed office  in  this  administration  as  Pay- 
master-General of  the  Forces,  with  a  seat 
in  the  Cabinet ;  and  he  fulfilled  the  duties 
of  the  position  until  1847,  when  he  unex- 
pectedly lost  his  seat  in  Parliament.  The 
majority  of  the  constituents  of  the  Scot- 
tish capital  disagreed  with  the  right  hon- 
orable gentleman  on  the  subject  of  the 
Maynooth  Grant,  and  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  the  general  election  to  oust  him  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Cowan,  a  citizen,  whose  the- 
ological bias  and  ecclesiastical  views  were 
much  more  in  favor.  The  rejection  of  so 
distinguished  a  man  under  such  circum- 
stances caused  great  surprise,  and   was 


warmly  discussed  all  over  the  country.  Re- 
gret at  so  untoward  an  event  was  so  gen- 
erally expressed  that  Mr.  Macaulay  might 
easily  have  found  another  constituency 
anxious  for  his  services,  but  he  preferred 
availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus 
presented  of  withdrawing  altogether  from 
the  duties  of  Parliament.  At  the  next 
general  election  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh 
recovered  their  credit  by  replacing  Mr. 
Macaulay  in  his  former  position,  although 
the  right  honorable  gentleman  declined  to 
come  forward,  to  canvass,  or  in  any  way 
to  solicit  the  favor  of  the  electors.  During 
the  next  three  or  four  years,  he  continue! 
their  representative  in  Parliament,  but  the 
state  of  his  health  prevented  him  from  at- 
tending the  House  with  his  accustomed 
zeal.  At  length,  in  1856,  he  resigned  his 
seat,  and  at  the  same  time  intimated  his 
intention  of  not  again  resuming  public  or 
parliamentary  life. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  world  of  literature 
that  Mr.  Macaulay  has  won  his  fame. 
As  an  essayist  he  had  established  a  bril- 
liant reputation  long  before  his  History 
was  commenced.  Some  years  after  his  re- 
turn from  India,  he  continued  as  sedulous- 
ly as  ever  his  contributions  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  In  1842,  he  published  his 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome;  in  1843,  he  is- 
sued a  collected  edition  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  his  Essays,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  made  his  last  contribution  to 
that  particular  form  of  literature  in  the 
paper  "The  Earl  of  Chatham."  It  ap- 
peared in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and 
was  included  in  the  subsequent  editions  of 
his  collected  essays.  The  first  and  second 
volumes  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  great  work, 
The  History  of  England,  from  the  Ac- 
cession of  James  IL,  were  published  in 
1849,  and  their  appearance  excited  unusual 
public  interest.  Edition  after  edition  was 
printed,  and  as  rapidly  consumed.  An 
extraordinary  degree  of  eagerness  was 
manifested  for  the  continuation  of  the 
History ;  and  when,  in  1855,  the  third  and 
fourth  volumes  did  appear,  they  caused  a 
furore  of  excitement  in  the  publishing  and 
reading  world  of  Britain  "  to  which,  ob- 
serves a  good  authority,  "  the  annals  of 
Paternoster-Row  hardly  furnish  any  paral- 
lel." 

An  interesting  analysis  of  the  historian's 
style  appears  in  Gilfillan's  Literary  Por- 
traits, from  which  we  are  tempted  to  ex- 
tract a  few  lines : 

"  His  writings  have  all  the  stimulus  of 
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oracular  decision,  without  one  particle  of 
oracular  darkness.  His  papers,  too,  are 
thickly  studded  with  facts.  This  itself, 
in  an  age  like  ours,  is  enough  to  recom- 
.  mend  them,  especially  when  these  facts  are 
so  carefully  selected — when  told  now  with 
emphasis  so  striking,  and  now  with  negli- 
jgence  so  graceful ;  and  when  suspended 
around  a  theory,  at  once  dazzling  and 
slight — at  once  paradoxical  and  pleasing. 
The  reader,  beguiled,  believes  himself 
reading  something  more  agreeable  than 
history,  and  more  veracious  than  'fiction. 
It  is  a  very  waltz  of  facts  that  he  witness- 
es ;  and  yet  how  consoling  to  reflect  that 
they  are  facts,  after  all !  Again,  Macau- 
lay,  as  we  have  repeatedly  hinted,  is  given 
to  paradoxes.  But  then  these  paradoxes 
are  so  harmless,  so  respectable,  so  well- 
behaved — his  originalities  are  so  orthodox, 
and  his  mode  of  expressing  them  is  at 
once  so  strong  and  so  measured — that  peo- 
ple feel  both  the  tickling  sensation  of  nov- 
elty, and  a  perfect  sense  of  safety,  and  are 
slow  to  admit  that  the  author,  instead  of 
being  a  bold,  is  a  timorous  thinker,  one 
of  the  literary  as  well  as  political  juste- 
milieu.  Again,  his  manner  and  style  are 
thoroughly  English.  As  his  sympathies 
are,  to  a  great  degree,  with  English  modes 
of  thought  and  habits  of  action,  so  his  lan- 
guage is  a  stream  of  English  undefiled. 
All  the  territories  which  it  has  traversed 
have  enriched,  without  coloring,  its  waters. 
Even  the  most  valuable  of  German  refine- 
ments— such  as  that  common  one  of  sub- 
jective and  objective — are  sternly  shied. 
Scarcely  a  phrase  or  word  is  introduced 
which  Swift  would  not  have  sanctioned. 
In  anxiety  to  avoid  a  barbarous  and  Mo- 
saic diction,  he  goes  to  the  other  extreme, 


and  practices  purism  and  elaborate  simpli- 
city. Perhaps,  under  a  weightier  burden, 
such  a  style  might  break  down  ;  but,  as  it 
is,  it  floats  on,  and  carries  the  reader  with 
it,  in  all  safety,  rapidity,  and  ease." 

In  September,  1857,  the  historian  re- 
ceived the  dignity  of  a  Peerage  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  great  literary  services ;  in 
addition  to  this,  he  has  at  different  times 
received  other  honors,  to  which  we  must 
make  a  brief  allusion.  He  was  elected 
Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow 
in  1849 ;  in  the  same  year,  he  was  elected 
a  bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn;  in  1850,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  honorary  office  of 
Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  Royal 
Academy ;  and  in  1853  he  received  the 
Prussian  Order  of  Merit. 

Lord  Macaulay  continued  his  labors  on 
his  great  work  of  bringing  down  his  IRt- 
tory  to  a  late  period  until  near  the  close 
of  1859.  For  some  years  he  had  suffered 
from  an  affection  of  the  heart,  and,  about 
three  weeks  previous  to  his  death,  he  had 
a  return  of  threatening  symptoms.  But 
he  appeared  to  rally  again.  On  Monday 
of  the  week  he  died,  he  entertained  his 
family  at  a  Christmas  party.  On  that  oc- 
casion, he  was  so  unlike  himse  If  as  to  be 
rather  silent.  His  friends,  on  parting 
with  him  that  night,  little  thought  that  in 
less  than  eighty-four  hours,  he  would  be 
no  more  for  this  world.  On  Wednesday 
evening,  about  eight  o'clock,  he  died  in  a 
fainting  fit,  without  the  least  pain.  On 
the  Monday  following,  the  funeral  obse- 
quies were  performed,  and  his  mortal  re- 
mains deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
that  great  mausoleum  where  sleep  so  many 
of  the  wise  and  good  of  past  ages. 


i 


The  Beauharnais  Family  and  the  Ditke  of 
Leuchtrnbkrg. — Eugene  de  Beauharnais  (the  bro- 
ther of  Bortcnse,  the  Duchess  of  St.  Leu,  mother  of 
Louis  Napoleon)  acted  as  Napoleon's  aid  de-camp 
in  Italy  and  Egypt;  commanded,  at  Marengo,  a  bri- 
gade of  the  guard  ;  was  made  an  Imperial  Prince, 
Viceroy  of  Italy,  and  heir  to  the  crown  of  Lombar- 
dy.  After  the  events  of  1814  he  retired  to  the 
Court  of  Bavaria — was  created  Duke  of  Leuchten- 
berg,  and  died  in  1824,  leaving  two  sons  and  four 
daughters.  The  eldest  daughter  married  Oscar,  the 
•on  of  Bernadotte,  and  became  Queen  of  Sweden ! 


The  second  became  the  wife  of  the  Prioce  of  Hohen- 
zollern-Hecheugen.  The  third  married  Don  Pedro; 
and  the  fourth  became  the  wife  of  a  Count  of  Wur- 
tenberg.  The  eldest  son,  Augustus,  married  the 
Queen  of  Portugal,  Donna  Maria,  but  is  since  dead, 
leaving  the  present  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg  his  sur- 
viving brother,  who,  in  1839,  married  the  Grand 
Duchess  Maria,  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.  So  widely  connected  are  the  ramifications 
of  the  Beauharnais  family,  which  traces  its  pedigree 
no  farther  back  than  the  aid  decamp  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  Josephine  of  Martinique ! 
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LANDSLIPS        IN        ENGLAND. 


In  certain  parts  of  our  coast,  it  seems 
as  though  a  continual  encroachment  is 
made  by  the  sea  upon  the  land,  while  in 
other  places  the  land  gains  upon  the  sea. 
In  the  former  case  it  is  probable  that  the 
sea  only  gains  by  means  of  the  treachery 
of  the  land,  or  rather  because  the  water 
in  the  land  assists  its  kindred  ocean,  and 
betrays  that  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
call,  though  falsely,  dry  land.  Where  this 
betrayal  is  carried  on,  the  path  by  which 
we  went  along  the  edge  of  the  cliff  last 
year  has  disappeared  ;  there  it  lies,  many 
feet  below  us,  disjointed  and  broken. 
Along  one  part  of  the  coast  of  Norfolk, 
the  sea  is  retiring  farther  and  farther  from 
the  old  cliffs  ;  the  low-lying  lands  are 
more  and  more  exposed,  though  it  is  by 
very  slow  degrees  that  substantial  advan- 
tages are  obtained.  In  other  parts  of  the 
same  coast  the  cliffs  are  crumbling  into 
the  sea,  and  Cromer,  upon  the  north-east 
corner,  is  only  saved  from  submersion  by 
the  handiwork  of  man.  A  curious  case 
occurred  in  connection  with  two  parishes 
near  Cromer.  They  are  small,  and  were 
held  by  one  incumbent.  The  church  of 
the  one  parish  was  in  ruins,  a  mile  or  so 
distant  from  the  sea ;  but  the  parsonage- 
house  was  good.  Service  was  offered  in 
the  church  of  the  other  parish,  where 
there  was  no  parsonage-house  at  all.  One 
of  the  bishops  required  that  their  clergy 
should  live  in  the  parishes  where  the 
worship  was  carried  on,  and  the  time  of 
his  episcopate  was  marked  by  the  number 
of  new  parsonage  -houses  throughout  the 
diocese.  But  in  this  case  the  difficulty 
presented  itself,  that,  little  by  little,  slow- 
ly but  surely,  the  church  was  drawing 
near  its  doom.  Every  year  more  of  the 
churchyard  sank  over  the  cliff,  and  in  the 
course  of  no  very  long  time,  the  church 
must  surely  follow  the  tomb-stones  and 
the  graves.  Which,  then,  was  the  best 
plan  ;  to  anticipate  decay,  and  remove  the 
church,  and  repair  the  other  building,  or 
to  build  a  parsonage-house  where  soon 
there  would  be  no  church  ?  The  difficul- 
ties in  either  case  were  endless. 


To  the  east  of  Brighton,  the  road  is 
carried  along  the  cliff,  nearly  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  edge ;  this  is  a  new  road ; 
the  old  road  may  clearly  be  traced  on  the 
hill  above  Rottingdean,  leading  down  toi 
the  edge  of  the  perpendicular  cliff.  Dr. 
Buckland  was  of  opinion  that  wherever 
the  dip  of  the  land  caused  the  land-springs 
to  flow  toward  the  sea,  there  the  sea 
would,  of  necessity,  encroach  ;  and,  until 
the  highest  point  is  gained,  from  which 
the  land-springs  flow  landward,  there 
could  be  no  certainty  of  freedom  from 
such  slips. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  presents,  as  one  of 
its  most  pleasing  features,  the  undercliff 
and  landslip  on  its  southern  side ;  on  the 
back  of  the  Island,  as  it  is  generally 
called.  For  a  distance  of  six  miles,  from 
Bonchurch  to  Niton,  is  a  rough  and  rug- 
ged tract  of  land,  varying  in  width  from  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  nearly  a  mile.  Inland 
there  is  a  cliff ;  seaward,  in  some  places,  a 
second  cliff;  in  others,  a  decline  to  the 
beach  itself.  Throughout,  but  especially 
near  Bonchurch,  the  rocks  lie  about  in  the 
most  picturesque  confusion ;  and,  having 
now  large  trees,  and  plenty  of  under* 
wood,  this  landslip  is  exceedingly  pretty 
and  varied.  Beyond  Ventnor,  the  surface 
is  comparatively  level,  though  throughout 
the  gray  rocks,  and  the  green  turf,  and 
England's  wild  flowers  afford  most  plea- 
sant scenes. 

Still  further  to  the  west,  we  come  to 
another  landslip,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  inasmuch  as,  occurring 
in  our  own  days,  it  enables  us  to  see  how 
others,  like  that  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  have 
been  brought  about.  On  Christmas  Eve, 
1839,  a  coast-guardsman,  near  Lyme  Re- 
gis, was  going  on  his  rounds,  and  sudden- 
ly he  burst  in  upon  the  family  of  a  farmer, 
with  the  astounding  intelligence  that  such 
a  field  was  u  gone."  "  Gone  where  ?"  was 
the  answer,  but  that  the  man  could  not 
tell.  Upon  coming  out  to  see  what  had 
happened,  it  was  true — the  field  was  no- 
where ;  and  the  next  morning  disclosed  a 
scene  of  ruin  and  demolition.    Down  be- 
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low,  at  a  depth  of  nearly  three  hundred 
feet,  was  the  orchard,  and  the  cottages, 
whose  inmates  had  been  keeping  feast  in 
their  master's  house.  Stretching  west- 
ward for  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  was  a 
perpendicular  cliff,  separated  from  an  op- 
posite cliff  by  a  space  from  two  to  three 
hundred  yards  wide.  In  the  bottom,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred  feet 
below,  were  the  fields ;  grass,  or  wheat, 
or  barley,  tilted  up  and  mingled  with  the 
rocks  and  stones  and  rubbish  which  had 
come  down  in  their  descent.  Here  a 
hedge,  which  had  run  right  across  the 
fields,  was  seen  separated  by  the  chasm 
from  its  kindred  twigs,  while  below,  the 
line  of  hedge  was  hardly  broken  for  some 
considerable  portion  of  its  length ;  and 
there,  above  the  other  cliff,  was  the  conti- 
nuation of  it,  standing  as  though  nothing 
had  happened.  Out  to  sea  were  rocks 
and  islands  of  varying  hight  and  size, 
where  yesterday  the  waves  flowed  unop- 
posed. 

But  the  most  remarkable  thing  is,  that 
the  land  did  not  go  straight  into  the  sea, 
carrying  all  before  it.  While  the  chasm  is 
as  we  have  described  it,  it  communicates 
with  the  shore  only  at  its  extremities ; 
throughout  its  course  it  is  separated  from 
the  beach  by  a  mass  of  the  solid  earth 
which  was  not  affected  by  the  ruin.  Upon 
it  the  crops  were  growing  as  they  had 
been ;  there  is  still  the  continuance  of  the 
hedge,  and  like  an  island  remains  this 
portion  of  the  land,  separated  by  the  land- 
slip from  contact  with  the  main  land.  It 
seems  as  though  the  sunk  portion  had 
gone  underneath  this  mass,  or  had  dis- 
placed the  foundation  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  supplied  the  place  with  its  own 
rocks. 

How  many  of  the  features  which  there 
disclosed  themselves  to  the  wondering 
gaze  have  vanished  !  The  soft  material 
of  the  soil  has  yielded  to  the  action  of 
wind  and  weather ;  the  rocks  and  islands 
out  at  sea  have  been  washed  away ;  thou- 
sands of  rabbits  burrow  every  where 
about,  and  climb  up  precipices  where  it 
would  seem  that  only  birds  could  be  the 
tenants  ;  and  continued  crumbling  has 
taken  off  the  sharpness  of  the  edges,  which 
must  have  added  to  the  strangeness  of 
the  scene.  Of  course  the  attention  of  the 
savans  was  speedily  directed  to  what  had 
occurred  ;  there  arose  a  strife  of  science, 
as  to  the  nature  and  the  cause  of  the  acci- 
dent.   While  some  maintained  that  the 


depression  was  the  result  of  subsidence, 
others  held  that  it  was  a  slip— that  a  low- 
er stratum,  having  become  rotten  and 
slimy  from  long  continued  wet,  had  sud- 
denly allowed  the  upper  soil  to  slide  down 
its  slippery  surface. 

From  Lyme-Regis  to  this  landslip,  a 
distance  of  about  three  miles,  there  are  in 
miniature  the  features  which  mark  the  un- 
dercliff  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Former 
slips  have  been  overgrown — the  exposed 
rocks  have  become  gray.  Inland  and  be- 
hind it,  toward  Ax  minster,  the  country  is 
broken  and  rugged,  just  as  if  a  similar 
change  had  taken  place  ages  or  genera- 
tions ago.  Again  to  the  west,  and  just  un- 
der Beer  Head,  (a  most  commanding  cliff, 
from  which  the  view  extends  from  Port- 
land Bill  to  the  Start  Point,  taking  in  the 
whole  of  that  bay  which  bounds  the  south 
of  Dorset  and  of  Devon,)  there  is  a  small- 
er slip,  marked  by  all  the  characters  of 
those  we  have  described,  but  with  a  great- 
er boldness,  as  the  limestone  is  of  a  very 
compact  nature,  and  allows  the  pinnacles 
and  towers  to  remain  reared  far  above  the 
low-lying  and  softer  rubbish. 

The  last  landslip  of  which  we  have  any 
account  took  place  in  May,  on  the  coast 
between  Lyme-Regis  and  Charmouth. 
Several  men  and  boys  were  at  work  in 
gardens  on  and  near  the  spot,  and  one  boy 
escaped  with  his  life  by  jumping  over  the 
cracks  as  they  opened  under  him,  as  in  an 
earthquake.  A  woman  who  was  near  at 
the  time  was  so  terrified  that  she  threw 
herself  flat  upon  the  ground.  Her  fright 
may  well  be  excused,  for  half-a-dozen  acres 
of  land  marching  off  bodily  must  be  a 
strange  sight,  ana  one  not  altogether  de- 
void of  the  terrible.  A  man,  who  was 
close  at  hand,  describes  the  noise  as  hav- 
ing been  "  like  a  thousand  thunders." 
Scarcely  ten  minutes  before  the  slip  took 
place,  a  gentleman  who  owned  part  of  the 
lost  land  was  standing  on  the  edge  of  the 
very  highest  part  of  the  cliffy  expressing 
his  admiration  of  the  magnificent  view  be- 
fore him,  as,  it  being  clear  weather,  he 
could  see  Portland  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Start  Point  on  the  other.  Within  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  the  ground  on  which  he 
stood  was  strewed  in  fragments  upon  the 
beach,  at  least  one  hundred  yards  in  per- 
pendicular depth  below.  The  appearance 
of  this  landslip  is  very  different  from  that 
of  the  great  slip  near  Axmouth,  1839. 
In  this  case  but  a  very  small  part  of  the 
detached  mass  held  together.    Nearly  the 
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whole  of  the  cliff  seems  to  have  fallen 
over,  and  to  have  been  dashed  to  atoms. 
It  is  difficult  to  estimate  correctly  the  area 
of  cultivated  ground  lost ;  at  present,  the 
distance  from  the  road  to  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  is  about  eighty  yards.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  the  slip  covers  nearly  six 
acres  of  ground.  The  beach  itself,  right 
down  to  low- water  mark,  (as  seen  soon 
after,)  was  a  perfect  chaos  of  blue  lias  and 
mud.  The  peculiar  nature  and  direction 
of  the  strata  seem  to  render  the  neighbor- 
hoon  of  Lyme-Regis  liable  to  these  great 
slips.    The  sea  is  rapidly  gaining  on  the 


east  end  of  the  town  itself.  Part  of  the 
churchyard  has  already  slipped  away,  and 
more  than  one  grave  has  disappeared. 

In  geological  parlance,  these  landslips 
belong  to  the  Lias  group  in  the  secondary 
or  Mesozoic  series.  Near  the  Lyme-Re- 
gis end  of  the  Devonshire  landslip,  the  face 
of  the  cliff  has  been  worked  for  the  blue- 
colored  clay  which  belongs  to  this  group, 
and  its  deep-shaded  tints  add  to  the  va- 
riety of  hue.  In  fact,  that  portion  of  the 
natural  landslip  has  received  an  increase 
of  beauty  from  the  wild  ruin  wrought  by 
man's  labor  for  industrial  uses. 
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The  New  American  Cyclop jjdia.  A  Popular  Dic- 
tionary of  General  Knowledge.  Edited  by 
George  Ripley  and  Charles  A.  Dana.  Vol. 
XVI.  V— Zwirner,  with  a  supplement.  New- 
York:  D.  Appleton  <fc  Co.    1863.    Pp.  860. 

This  volume  completes  the  great  National  work 
of  the  Appletons.  It  has  involved  a  vast  amount 
of  labor  and  capital,  and  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
enterprise  of  this  great  publishing-house  in  these 
times  of  war  and  rebellion.  Long  may  they  reap 
the  fruits  of  their  vast  labor.  The  editors'  time 
and  strength  and  talents  and  research  in  complet- 
ing this  great  dictionary  of  knowledge  has  been 
long  and  deeply  taxed,  but  in  it  and  by  it  they 
have  built  a  monument  to  their  fame  and  industry 
more  enduring  than  marble.  This  work  will  find 
a  place  in  many  public  and  private  libraries,  and 
be  read  and  examined  by  many  generations  yet 
unborn.    It  is  a  great  library  in  itself. 

Memories  of  Rev.  Nicholas  Murray,  D.D.,  the  re- 
nowned Kir  wan.  By  Samuel  Iren^eus  Prime, 
author  of  Travels  in  Europe  and  the  East,  The 
Power  of  Prayer,  etc.  J^w-York  :  Harper  & 
Brothers.  Pp.  438,  with  a  fine  portrait  of  Dr. 
Hurray. 

In  this  volume  of  memoirs  of  his  friend,  Dr. 
Prime  has  well  performed  a  very  valuable  and 
useful  labor  to  the  cause  of  religion.  Dr.  Murray 
was  no  common-place  man.  We  knew  him  well 
for  many  years.  He  was  an  earnest,  devoted,  and 
warm-hearted  Christian  minister.  He  was  a 
shrewd  observer  of  men.  In  all  his  public  minis- 
trations, in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  in  season  and 
out  of  it,  he  went  far  to  commend  himself  and  the 
truth  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of 
God.  He  was  a  workman  that  needed  not  to  be 
ashamed.  Dr.  Prime  has  shown  a  master- hand  in 
the  whole  arrangement  of  the  contents  of  this 
book.    It  is  very  suggestive  to  ministers  and  pas- 


tors. No  one  can  read  it  without  pleasure  and 
profit.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  it  obtain  a  wide 
circulation.  The  price  of  the  book  is  $1.25.  Any 
pastor  or  other  person  who  wishes  to  obtain  this 
interesting  memoir  of  Dr.  Murray,  and  will  send 
$1.25  to  the  office  of  the  Eclectic,  shall  receive 
the  work  by  mail,  postage  paid. 

The  National  Almanac  and  Annual  Record  tor 
1863.     12  mo,  700  pages. 

This  new  publication  is  of  sterling  worth.  It 
furnishes  more  full,  accurate,  recent,  and  interest- 
ing information  concerning  the  present  condition 
of  country,  than  has  ever  been  issued  in  any  single 
volume.  It  far  surpasses  any  previous  statistical 
work  in  the  United  States.  It  should  become 
such  a  hand-book  of  reference  as  to  be  a  necessity 
for  all  persons  to  possess.  The  information  it  con- 
tains is  so  useful  and  instructive,  that  it  is  worth 
ten  times  its  cost.  The  price,  in  boards,  13  $1.00 ; 
bound  in  muslin,  $1.25.  It  will  be  sent  free  by 
mail,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by  the  publisher, 
George  W.  Childs,  628  Chestnut  street,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Meditations  on  Death  and  Eternity.  Translated 
from  the  German.  By  Frederic  A.  Rowan. 
Boston :  Ticknor  <fc  Fields.     1868.    Pp.  414. 

This  volume,  in  its  topics  and  subjects,  presents* 
in  beautiful  and  attractive  language,  many  ripe 
clusters  of  golden  fruit,  which  now  and  then,  if 
not  often,  come  forth  from  very  mature,  spiritual, 
German  minds.  The  serious  reader  of  this  book 
can  si t  down  to  the  perusal  of  its  well-filled  pages, 
and  feel  the  glow  of  a  warm  personal  companion- 
ship and  intercourse  between  his  own  mind  and 
heart  and  the  pages  before  him.  It  is  much  like 
an  invisible  spirit  holding  communion  with  the 
living  heart,  and  thus  imparting  instruction  on 
the  most  important  of  all  subjects.  Every  seri- 
ous mind  will  enjoy  its  pages. 
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Thx  Employment*  of  Women.    A  Cyclopaedia  of  '  fact  will  be  sufficient  to  excite  a  deep  interest  In 

Woman's  Work.    By  Virginia  Penny.    Boston,  this  volume  of  memoirs  of  a  Christian  lady  of 

Published  by  Walker,  Wise  <fc  Co.,  Washington  so  much  worth.    The  volume  is  a  fitting  tribute  to 

street     1863.    Pp.  500.  the  memory  of  his  mother  by  her  eloquent  son, 

t„«i  :-  *  ««•«.  „.aa,i  ««^  in.4mA»t„A  u^%     t*  wno  was  80  we^  and  widely  known  on  both  sides 

is  also  highly  suggestive  of  many  things  which         ,  eiaBwhepe  r    *^ 

every  community  is  interested  to  know.    Employ- 

r^hSr  ?™  °Zl£  S  rhrS.t0/nif?-dtFf!D?.e,li       Tn«  Shunt's  HisToi««s.-UDder  this  general 

2L?£L3£  Sl^.%       "  title  the  Harper,  are  issuing  an  admirable  serte* 

SMKu^f  ££~  F„™£° !! S5f  k  J  t P  •  of  compends,  which  give,  wfthin  a  moderate  com- 

ent  terrible  war  makes  innumerable  breaches  in  ^mmm  4xK        '«*.  #„««..  „*  !,«:--«•  i  ki.tAM  <iM— . 

the  ranks  of  men  slain  in  battle.    Thousands  of  S^'„  »  „St  „M^™  JSJ^Lh  -^k  u7£ 

young  men  who  fall  thus  and  die  will  never  be  SL^-i^Mn^li/  w  f^thJl^Ln  £™1.E 

™?iTC  2? *?  not     This  book  of  Miss  Penny      .         h'    u  f  fl  d  w£  fe  ^    ^   £ 

will  instruct  many  on  these  important  questions.  *onqueBt>  when  *0Meta||  hUtory  merges  i^  u^ 

of  Rome.    A  third  volume  presents  an  excellent 
Two  Friends.     By  tha  author  of  The  Patience  of  condensation  of  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  Me 
Hope,  and  A  Present  Heaven.    Boston:  Ticknor  Roman  Empire.    Coming  down  to  modern  times, 
k  Fields.     1863.    Pp.  167.  Hume' 8  History  of  England,  with  a  continuation. 
This  volume,  neatly  and  beautifully  executed,  bringing  it  down  to  the  year  1851,  is  condensed 
and  printed  on  fine  tinted  paper  at  the  Cambridge  into  a  volume,  while  still  another  contains  the  hls- 
University  Press,  appears  in  the  high  style  and  t°ry  of  France,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to 
taste  of  the  publishers.    The  book,  in  its  contents  the  foundation  of  the  present  Empire  in  1852. 
and  subjects,  is  much  like  ripe  and  deHoious  fruit  w*en  to  these  four  volumes  as  many  more  are 
—rich  and  mellow  to  the  taste.    This  book  will  aodod,  the  whole  scheme  will  be  complete.    The 
impart  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  serious  and  volumes  which  we  would  suggest  are  the  following: 
cheerful  reader  what  such  choice  and  pleasant  Fiwt*  0n6  volume  upon  the  six  great  ancient  moo- 
fruit  does  to  the  body.    It  is  a  book  of  great  prac-  archies,  Egypt,  Chaldea,  Assyria.  Babylon,  Media, 
tical  utility.    It  is  instructive  in  the  most  impor-  and  Pereia  5  fop  &e  five  last,  RawUnson's  mat 
tant  lessons  of  life,  and  should  be  widely  read.  work»  now  in  course  of  publication  in  England, 

will  furnish  ample  materials.    8eeond.  A  volume 

TTin»«„  ir  i)DA,n„,a    AfVfl.  v^i,    awA  _„  which  might  be  called  •«  The  Student's  Russell." 

JfiM?.,  1  ^Kth£  n«™  w  ^  SLXZ  *"»*  UP  the  tl,pead  of  European  history  at  the 
publishing  in  semi-monthly  numbers  a  complete        int%hFere  it  ia  left  b    Gib&7  and  bringing  U 

History  of  t^  Great  Rebellion  in  the  UniUd  States  f      w     the  opening  of  the  French  Revo™ttoo? 

l^Z°£l J'h  J ^^L^l^^n'^Tf^  ThU  would  embrace  f  history  of  the  Reformation. 

succinct  account  of  the  formation  of  the  Govern-  *he  tP°™  *Yf  *  ^VTl' J^X^SSL 

mentof  the  United  States,  and  the  origin  and  d«°t  a  Alison,'    condensing  into  a  ^«lejrolumo 

„-„™^.  ^t  nniit«..«:«-  .-,i  ...».:»»  Alison  s  two  voluminous  works,  which  «»•  to. 

progress  of  nullification  and  secession.  w  f  M  d      £  ^    ^  ,  *  rf  ^ 

Jt\ u,.'  ™ft  7,  th3l',^«  „?CT^  «^u  F^«*  Revolution  dowS  to  the  acceeslonTf  Louto 

interest,  and  of  the  most  important  battles.    The  ^^.^EE *  '^  ^JSriS2P2iI? 

illustration,  were  taken  on  tlie  spot  by  competent  complete  the  mhM*d  22j£!£ 

.-»i...     Ti.»  w^.b  — :n  k.  ;.=..„j  i„  „„i  „  „,»  i.  we  hare  indicated,  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with 

^K»r.5  .1   ,  T       .  TAih  ■y£"T*&  the  thorough  preparation  of  the  different  works. 

numbers  of  twenty-four  pages  each  of  the  size  of  wh       h-  f  ,fone7We  shall  have,  in  tbe  compa- 
//arper',  W^Mft.and  completed  in  about  one  year,     ¥   «        ■       mod'er.,e  T0,„        ;od  ,t ,  ^^f^ 

rD,tW*Ky„f°UK  Th'""  twenty^  oente  «    D  8      ^  rf ^.^  m  whfch 

'     o"r  '  n         "?  f  •    W        V6   ^  "•     M  '«> !«»«  UtUe  to  be  desired  by  the  ge.eral  read- 

x,  weu  executeo.  er  m  the  gtu<jent8  in  oar  conegw  ana  higher  — - 


,,                  .,       T           _               _    ,  inaries.    The  four  volumes  already  issued  are  In 

Mauoias  of  Mm.  Joanna  BnnuNS.    By  her  son.  ^    ct  admlr.blo  modeUfor  those  wbiah 

the  Kev.  Obouoe  W.  Bethunk  D.D      With  an  ghoujd  gu^eed  ^^ 

Appendix  containing  extracts  from  the  wntings 

of  Mrs^  Bethune.    New-York :  Harper  &  Bro-  FmN0  Caknon  bt  EuEcniIcnT._A  i^ter  from 

thers,  Publishers.     186J.    Pp.  250.  the  camp  of  CnaJon8  8tale8  that  tbe  Emperor  ^ 

Tnx  talents  and  character  of  Dr.  Bethune,  the  assisted  at  the  experiment  of  firing  cannon  by 

rich  memoirs  of  his  excellent  and  Baintcd  mother,  electricity.    This  new  mode  of  firing  cancon  m 

Mrs.  Bethune,  and  her  no  less  celebrated  mother  called  electro  telegraphic,  and  has  been  praoUosd 

Mrs.  Isabella  Graham,  form  Fuch  an  unusual  trio  at  the  camp  for  the  last  three  months,  in  pre—nan 

of  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  worth  as  is  not  of  commissioners  selected  from  the  superior  onV 

often  found  in  three  persons  thus  related.    This  core  of  artillery. 
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"  FAIR  MAID  OF  DENMARK." 

PRINCESS   ALEXANDRA. 
(FOB  MTT8IO.) 

Fair  maid  of  Denmark !  Britain's  Isle 

A  thousand  welcomes  bids  to  you  I 
And  with  one  universal  smile, 

Awards  to  beauty  homage  due ! 
A  Prince's  chosen  !  loveliest — best ! 

To  sail  with  him  life's  lake  adown; 
To  bloom  a  flower  upon  his  brea9t — 

To  gleam  a  jewel  in  his  crown  ! 

Fair  maid  of  Denmark,  etc. 

Fair  maid  of  Denmark !  come  you  forth, 

Now  bird  and  bud  tell  sua  mer  time  1 
Like  some  pure  snow-wreath  from  the  north, 

To  glisten  in  our  southern  clime ! 
Come  to  us !  be  of  us  a  part — 

Shine  like  a  sunbeam  in  our  way  ; 
A  joy  be  to  a  Prince's  heart — 

And  to  our  widowed  Queen  a  stay  ! 

Fair  maid  of  Denmark,  eta 

Jamks  Bruton. 

Fall  of  an  Aerolite. — A  few  days  ago,  while 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Hunter,  of  Auchterardar,  was 
out  taking  a  walk  over  his  estate,  he  saw  an  aero- 
lite descend  upon  the  farm  of  Druintersal,  occu- 
pied by  Mrs.  ME  wan.  The  sun  bad  just  gone 
down,  aod  the  sky  was  clear  at  the  time,  which 
allowed  him  full  opportunity  of  observation.  He 
describes  its  appearance  as  strikingly  beautiful, 
exhibiting  a  most  brilliant  light,  not  unlike  a  red- 
hot  twenty-four  pound  ball  It  fell  slowly  to  the 
ground,  and  at  the  same  time  a  larger  body  passed 
over  to  the  northeast,  in  the  direction  of  Trinity 
Gask.  The  Colonel,  who  was  within  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  one  which  fell,  marked  the 
place  of  its  descent,  and  it  was  got  two  days 
thereafter  by  his  gamekeeper.  At  the  place 
where  it  was  found  the  grass  was  burned  up  for  a 
few  inches  round.  It  is  now  at  Auchterardar 
House.  It  weighs  upward  of  ten  ounces,  aod  ap- 
pears to  have  been  detached  from  a  larger  mass. 
Another  aerolite  is  said  to  have  fallen  near  Stirling 
on  the  same  evening. — Edinburgh  Courant. 

A   PRE8KNT    TO    THE    PbINOESS    AlXXANDRA. — On 

landing,  Mrs.  Sams,  the  wife  of  the  Mayor  of 
Gravesend,  will  present  the  Princess  with  a  bou- 
quet in  a  richly-jewelled  case,  which  has  been 
purchased  by  general  subscription  by  the  ladies 
of  Gravesend.  As  on  the  occasion  of  tho  Princess 
Royal's  departure,  sixty  young  ladies,  dressed 
alike  in  red  and  blue  and  white — the  colors  of 
England  and  Denmark — will  bo  stationed  along 
the  Terrace  Pier,  thirty  on  each  side.  Each  of 
these  young  ladies  will  be  provided  with  ample 
though  pretty  baskets  filled  with  violets  and  roses, 
which  they  will  strew  along  the  path  as  the  Prin- 
cess advances. 

Thk  Rotal  Marriagk. — The  great  reception  to 
be  given  to  the  Priuce's  bride,  on  her  arrival  in 
this  country,  promises,  as  each  day  develops  fresh 
preparations,  to  be  one  of  the  most  spontaneous 
and  magnificent  popular  welcomes  ever  given  in 
England.  Along  the  whole  length  to  be  traversed 
by  the  Princess,  from  Gravesend  to  Windsor,  there 
is  not  a  municipality  or  corporation  which  has 


not  its  thoughts  fixed  just  now  on  how  best  to 
welcome  ana  do  honor  to  the  cavalcade  while 
passing  through  its  boundaries. 

The  great  excess  of  males  in  newly-settled  terri- 
tories illustrates  the  influence  of  emigration  in  af- 
fecting a  disparity  in  the  sexes.  The  males  in 
California  outnumber  the  females  near  67,000,  or 
about  one-fifth  of  the  population.  In  Illinois,  the 
excess  of  males  amounts  to  about  92,000,  or  one- 
twelfth  of  the  entire  population.  In  Massachu- 
setts, the  females  outnumber  the  males  some 
37,600;  Connecticut,  7000.  Michigan  shows  near 
40,000  excess  of  males;  Texas,  36,000;  Wisconsin, 
43,000.  In  Colorado,  the  males  are  as  twenty  to 
one  female.  In  Utah,  the  numbers  are  nearly 
equal ;  and  while  in  New-York  there  is  a  small  pre- 
ponderance of  females,  the  males  are  most  numer 
oui  in  Pennsylvania. 

Interesting  Discovery  at  Naples. — A  Naples 
letter  has  the  following: — "A  very  interesting 
discovery  has  been  made  by  M.  Fiorelli,  the  in- 
spector of  the  excavations  at  Pompeii  While 
digging  at  a  depth  of  from  eight  to  ten  feet,  the 
pickaxe  struck  into  a  little  mass  of  coins  and  jew- 
els. M.  Fiorelli  then  continued  the  excavation 
with  the  greatest  care,  removing  the  earth  grain 
by  grain,  and,  after  some  hours'  labor,  was  re- 
warded by  the  discovery  in  the  hardened  ashes  of 
the  perfect  mould  of  a  man  in  a  lying  posture,  the 
skin  of  which  had  dried  up,  but  the  skeleton  re- 
mained intact.  M.  Fiorelli  caused  plaster  of  Paris 
to  be  poured  into  the  form  of  the  Pompeiian,  and 
the  casting  succeeded  perfectly,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  fragments  of  an  arm  and  a  leg  where 
the  mould  was  incomplete.  The  cast  of  the  man 
is  of  the  greatest  precision ;  the  moustache,  the 
hair,  the  folds  of  the  dress,  and  the  sandals  are 
admirably  defined.  The  famous  question  of  the 
Thesaurum  of  Gronovius  and  Grevius  is  now  de- 
cided ;  the  Romans  did  wear  drawors.  Also  ar- 
chaeologists will  be  delighted  at  discovering  the 
manner  in  which  the  ancients  fastened  their  san- 
dals, and  at  seeing  the  heel  of  a  shoe  completely 
protected  with  iron." — Oalignani 

The  Denmark,  a  Copenhagen  paper,  says :  "  The 
Princess  Alexandra  will  leave  Copenhagen  on  the 
twenty  eighth  February.  At  Kiel  she  will  go  on 
board  his  Majesty's  steamer  Slesvig,  commanded  by 
his  adjutant.  Captain  P.  Sinidth.  On  Tuesday, 
her  Royal  Highness  was  chosen  a  member  of '  The 
Royal  Copenhagen  Shooting  Guild.'  Mr.  Fried- 
lander,  the  '  Bird  King,'  had  the  honor  of  handing 
over  to  her  the  insignia  of  the  guild.  The  Prin- 
cess* dresses  are  prepared  in  Eugland,  France, 
and  Belgium.  The  rest  of  her  toilet  will  be  pro- 
vided by  Mr.  Levysohn,  of  this  city,  and  will  not 
be  surpassed  in  elegance  by  the  best  articles  from 
the  Parisian  establishments." 

If  we  all  had  windows  in  our  hearts,  many  of  us 
would  take  good  care  to  keep  the  bUnds  closed. 

It  is  intended  to  strike  30,000  medals  at  Shef- 
field, in  commemoration  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
marriage.  On  the  reverse  the  Prince  and  Princes 
will  be  represented,  and  on  the  obverse  the  Shef- 
field arms,  with  the  names  of  John  Brown,  Mayor ; 
H.  Harrison,  master  cutler;  W.  Butcher,  town 
regent. 


